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REPORT. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the best Means of 
establishing a Communication by Steam with India by way of the Red 
Sea, and to whom the several Petitions upon that subject were referred, 
and who were empowered to report their Opinion and the Minutes of 
the Evidence taken before them;— Have, pursuant to the Order 
of The House, examined the Matters to them referred, and have agreed 
to the following REPORT: 


u-pHE sudden termination of the Session having deprived Your Committee 
A of the opportunity of that full investigation of the subject which it 
might, otherwise have received, it is with some diffidence they present to The 
House the impressions which the valuable and important-Evidences brought 
before them, and to which they beg leave to call the particular attention of 
The House, has produced upon their minds. 

Your Committee have learned with much gratification that arrangements 
have been entered into between Her Majesty's Government and the East India 
Company for the establishment of a Monthly Communication by Steam from 
Suez to Bombay, and they hail with satisfaction the liberal spirit in which 
the Court of Directors have met the propositions of Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment for thus affording a direct intercourse with one portion of the 
Continent of India, and facilitating a communication for Letters with all the 
Presidencies. 


That inasmuch as, in the opinion of the witnesses who have appeared before 
Your Committee, a direct communication by Steam from the Red Sea to 
Ceylon, Madras and Bengal, would be practicable at all seasons of the: year 
by the employment of vessels of adequate tonnage and power; and as, under 
judicious arrangements, such extended establishment would appear to offer a 
prospect, of an adequate return for the 1 increased outlay, by the conveyance 4 of 
Passengers, and of some valuable articles of Merchandize, which cannot be 
expected from the limiteel communication with Bombay alone; Your 
Committee feel bound to recommend a continued and zealous attention to 
the subject on the* part of Hct Majesty's Government and the East India 
. Company". 

But strongly as Your Committee are impressed with a sense of the 
advantage's. Political, Commercial and Personal, which would arise from the 
more extended system of communication, they would earnestly deprecate any 
interruption of the valuable arrangements now in progress, with which it 
appears to them, from the Evidence adduced, to be perfectly compatible. 


15 July 1837- 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Martis, 13 0 die Junii, 1S37. 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Mr. Bagshaw. 

Lord William Bentinck. 
Mr. 11. Gordon. 

Sir James Graham. 

Mr. D. Barclay. 


Sir J. Hobliouse. 
Mr. Mulli 11s. 

Lord Sandon. 

Sir T. Troubridge. 


LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK, in tiie Chair. 


A Petition of several Bankers, Merchants, Manufacturers and others, from 
Birmingham, in favour of the proposed measure, read. 

Mr. Thomas 1 Foghorn, called in; and Examined: 


1. Chairman.] WILL you hand in the statement which you have prepared upon 
this subject?— 

[ 77 /e folloxeing Statement teas then handed in, and read by the Witness.'] 


Jli. 7 . 1 foghorn 


l 3 June 1837. 


“ London, 71, Cornhiil, 13 June 1N37. 

“ To the Right Honourable Lord William Bentinck and the Members of the Steam 
Committee, in the Red Sea, appointed by Resolution of the House of Commons, 
f)tli June 1837. 

“ My Lord and Gentlemen, 

“ My name and pursuits are doubtless known to each of von. f leave England to- 
mot row for Egypt by way of Marseilles, encharged by tic East. India Company and tin* 
India Board in that quarter for the establishment of steam eommmiieation between 
England and India by way of the Red Sea. 

“ Many writers, especially of late, have emleavotn d to ciw the public information, bv 
their prolific ideas, about this said steam intercomse ; bad tiiev not done >o, and then by 
confused instead of throwing light on the subject, the writer would not have troubled v.'.ir 
Lordship and tin* Committee with this letter at his departure. The Honourable Court of 
Directors of the Last India Company ami the India Board have altcudy sent out orders 
to the Governor-general of India to place the Hugh Litubny steam vessel between Suez 
and Mocha, to carry mails, passengers, ike., .and the Atulantn and Berenice steamers between 
Mocha and Bombay, according to the original Resolution of the House of Commons of 
July 1 834, for effecting steam intercourse with India bv this route: besides w liieli, much 
also is in progress by these authorities. That much is done, and more, much more, will 
be done by them in due course; and it will be for your Lordship and the Commit tec to care 
fully search out the cheapest and most efficient way of enlarging and improving this same 
steam intercourse on the most comprehensive scale, and carrying it to the three prcsidencie 
of India. 

“ My opinion is fixed ; it is as follows : That so long as there is that perfect understand¬ 
ing between the English and French Governments, that the route bv Marseilles is the 
quickest, cheapest, and consequently the best that can be devised; for nothing can be 
better than the present organized system for the transmission of India letters, «ke. by the 
Trencn steamers every ten days between Marseilles and Alexandria, and rice versa ; unless 
1 might suggest that Government messengers should journey through T"ranee, to ami from, 
on these vessels carrying the confidential despatches of the Government to and from 
Egypt; *he private letters passing, as they now do, every day (Sundays exo pted) through 
the channel ol His Majesty’s and the Trench post-offices. The passengers will all be 

O.Ql. b delighted 



Mr. T. IVaghom. 
13 June 1837. 
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delighted at this route, having no longer to fear crossing the Bay of Biscay in winter on 
their way to and from India. Having thus fixed the English line hy way of France,’ during 
peace, l now go to the oilier side of the isthmus, and propose that two steam vessels should 
ply constantly between Sue/, and Mocha, having a third in ordinary at Mocha to take the 
place of cither steamer, in case of a break-down. These three steam vessels should be all 
of the same size, and about 5.30 tons burthen; the third one with only engineers in charge. 
Six more steamers, each of 850 tons, are required to perfect the communication from 
Mocha to all India, as follows: three of these steamers should go between Mocha and 
Calcutta, touching either way at Socotra for fuel when necessary, and anchoring at Trin- 
comalce and Madras a certain number of hours for the delivery and receipt of everything 
going to or coming from any of the above places; another of these steamers in ordinary, 
with engineers only, should lay at anchor in one of the two bays of Socotra, to serve as 
a floating depot, and when there is a break-down on the Calcutta line, this vessel can take 
the place of such break-down : two steamers should be given to the Bombay government, 
to be disposed of as it may think fit. My own opinion is, that these two vessels should not 
attempt the passage direct from Bombay to Mocha from the 1,5th of May to the 15th of 
September, during which four months wind and sea are dead against them; and should 
they attempt it, and in attempting it break down, they will have to sail all the way back to 
Bombay, and thus the Bombay communication will be interrupted until the other vessel 
takes the mails, &c. on a second time ; and should she also {ail, both the Bombay steamers 
will be knocked up in opposing ■ the violence of the south-west monsoon. Should it be 
proposed to send the Bombay steamers to the south, to make their passage the same way 
as the Calcutta steamers, I say, in reply, that the mails, &c. had better be taken to Trinco- 
nialee during that short period, to be forwarded by the Calcutta steamers, thus avoiding 
the risk of sending two vessels over the same ground, in face of the south-west monsoon, 
during the prevalence of which the number of passengers from India is much less than at 
other periods* of the year. In the other eight months, Bombay will possess advantages over 
Calcutta and Madras, owing to its proximity to Mocha, which will allow of a greater num¬ 
ber of trips from and to that place than between it and Calcutta; for be it understood that, 
the Bombay and Calcutta steamers should ply as often as possible between those places and 
Mocha, by which simple plan the Indian government will have only to calculate on taking 
and carrying the mails to and from Mocha, (instead of Suez,) where they will find mails and 
passengers from England always in waiting for them. If, however, Bombay could be 
brought to join the other line at Trincomalec, it would be much more economical in every 
point of view. 1 ain aware of the difference of opinion on this point at Madras, Bombay 
and Calcutta, and have therefore to the best of my ability divided the six steamers of 
850 tons burthen, giving two of them to Bombay, in case they are determined to pursue 
their own particular views: this, 1 think, is the most reasonable remedy which your Lordship 
and the Committee will discover, in endeavouring to find out a plan to please all parties 
and each presidency. Having thus as briefly, and at the same time as explicitly as is iu my 
power, laid before you my own final views and opinions as to the number of steam vessels 
and their different stations, 1 now proceed to the next important details (leaving out all 
minor ones) bearing on the same subject. 

“ First, as to the depots for fuel: Mocha should he the grand depot between all India 
and Suez; Socotra should also be a depot; and coals should be sent from England direct 
to those two places, as also to Bombay, Trincomalec and Calcutta, by way of the (’ape of 
Good Hope; the coals for Suez and the Bed Sea above Mocha should be conveyed to 
Alexandria, and there discharged from the vessel which brings them, into an iron flat boat 
built expressly for the Nile, and towed by a small steaming to Cairo, whence they are 
conveyed in 48 hours on camels’ backs to Suez, from which place they can be shipped to 
Jidda, &c., if wanted, by the native boats of the Bed Sea. Conveyed as above, the coals 
will cost, from the pit’s mouth to Suez, 3/. per ton, and this may in time be reduced to 
2/. 10s. The delivery in tons weight, at the above-mentioned ports, of thousand tons of 
hand-picked dry Welsh coal should be contracted for by lender; of course including every* 
item of expense incurred before their safe delivery as above. 

“ Many will object to sending coals to Calcutta, when there is plenty of Burdwan coal 
there. My answer to them is, that that coal is not economical to burn in steamers for long 
sea voyages, as it is 35 per cent, under quality of Welsh coal, and as it chokes up the 
flues, from its extra soot and smoke, in half the time that Welsh coal does: therefore 
Burdwan coal will only do for short stations and local purposes on the rivers and coasts of 
India. <t|' 

“ In writing the above, T am considering myself as charged with the execution of placing 
coals, mails, passengers, &.c., from Alexandria to Suez, 8tc. At Mocha, Major Bead, or 
some other otticcr, being military, should be forthwith established as the military resident 
of the Honourable East India Company, for many reasons. Again, Englishmen (being 
nautical men) should he fixed at each of the following places; viz., Alexandria, Cairo, Suez, 
Jidda and Cosseir, whose duty it would be to act ns packet agents at those places. The* 
admiral in India will be the best channel for making the necessary arrangements at 
Socotra, and he may probably station a small man-of-war there to promote and effect that 
object. 

“ My Lord, and Gentlemen of the Committee, be assured tlmt every facility which the 
ruler of Egypt can afford will be given to this measure between Alexandria and Mocha, 

and 
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and also that the writer will be alive to every interest that may arise progressively; Mr - T ‘ Wa g hor * 
and bfe further assured, that after the steam vessels are properly placed, this steam commu- ’ 
nication will maintain itself, except the original eost of steam vessels for the purpose from ’3 Jun « l8 37 - 
time to time. My Lord, and Gentlemen of the Committee, I am convinced that this great 
and most important object will experience at your hands all the care and research which 
it requires ; 1 dust also, that in considering these my opinions on the subject, which has 
ever stood foremost in my mind, the 12 years of devotedness which I have spent in for¬ 
wardin'* it will have some weight with you. I now again leave England in debt, and it 
anvthing nerves me on to pursue this matter with energy, it is the conviction that your 
Lordship and the Committee will not let my past and present labours in the cause go un¬ 
heeded, but will hand them over to the House of Commons embodied in your resolutions. 

At the same time my mind is preyed upon by the consideration that I am sufleicd to go 
unrewarded by His Majesty’s Government, whose duty ii is instantly to remove that want 
of rank which, in an eastern country like Egypt, so strongly detracts from my better 
usefulness. My Lord, and Gentlemen of the Committee, L have the honour to remain, 
with undiminished devotedness to the India steam object, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“ Thomas Waff horn!' 

“ P.S. My opinions in detail on minor matters connected with the foregoing have 
been fully detailed to Mr. Secretary Melvill, at the East India House. See also the 

reference sheet attached. „ 

“ Thomas It . 


Explanatory Plan. 

“ 1 have all along, till latterly, thought thatGalle would have been the best place for the 
final departure of steamers from the coast of India to the Red Sea; but after a most 
diligent .search into that matter, I now find Trincoinalec preferable, bec ause it is the naval 
arsenal of His Majesty’s fleet in India; consequently greater facilities can be aff'oidcd there 
than at Gallo, at one half the expense: moreover, during peace, the vessels of war under 
the orders of the admiral on the East India station could be well employed, barring more 


urgent duties, in carrying mails, &r. On the arrival of the steamer at Trincomalee from 
JVlochn, a vessel of war miylit sail on with the China mails to Singapore, whence they 



which I do not despair a few years hence. Again, another vessel of war should from time 
to time lay at Socotra, whose captain should be our authority there; he could yield great 
general assistance to the steatti vessels there ; ami it would be a matter of deliberation for 
the directors of the East India Company, whether their ow n naval force in India should in 
time of peace be placed under the orders of the admiral on that station, lor this ami other 
purposes. 

“ 1 now hog to offer a few pointed remarks on the hacks whic h should be followed by 
steamers navigating between Mocha and the continent ol India duiing the north-east and 
south-west monsoons. 

“ First, as to the north-east monsoon. Steamers of the size 1 have mentioned would go 
from Trincomalee to Moc ha in that monsoon by wind and steam, without a stoppage, 
easily in eleven days; at Mocha they might stop three whole days, thoroughly cleaning their 
machinery and flues, and taking in coals for the return voyage; then they should return 
to Trincomalee, on their way to Calcutta, stopping at Socotra for c oals on their passage. 

“ In the south-west monsoon, steamers should finally leave Trincomalee with only their 
foremast up, storm-fore-try-sail sheeted amidships set, and steam away southerly, within 
four points of the wind and sea, till they get to the line, where they w ill generally find light 
winds and calms, and sometimes a fair one ; on arrival at the line, they should keep 
steaming due west, till they find Socotra bear from them N.N.W.; they should then get 
their maiuiqast up, and shape away their course directly for it, and they will often, by 
wind and steam, reach it on the li-tli day. From Socotra they could sail all the way back 
to Calcutta, without steam, touching as before at Trincomalee and Madras. In the north¬ 
east monsoon, I expect to hear that the steamers have often sailed, and not steamed, from 
the continent of India to Socotra. 

“These vessels should be capable of being changed from steamers to sailing vessels, and 
vice versa, within six hours, according to circumstances; and if the admiral in India has the 
direction of them t they will be capable of the change in that short space of time, as each 
steamer should be fitted with a pawle wheel, so that on taking off the six lower paddle- 
boards, the iron part only would be pawled in the water, which would not impede the 
vessel in sailing more than one half-knot per hour. Let there be only a good understanding 
♦•between the Governor-general ami the admiral, and 1 will answer for it that the most eco¬ 
nomical as well as the most useful system for steam intercourse that can he devised will be 
adopted. Should a mercantile company ever be employed to carry on the communication 

betweed Suez and India, that should also be under the orders of the admiral. . . 

O.91. B 2 “ Mauritius 
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“ Mauritius could receive mails, &c. by the dispatch of a vessel of war, until they have a 
steamer of their own there; and perhaps 1,000 soldiers, instead of 4,000, would then be 
deemed sufficient for all military purposes at that island. The saying of expense of 3,000 
men thus effected would more than pay for the expense of keeping up two steam vessels 
instead of one, employed so useluily for all the best interests ot that island. 

“ As soon as this same steam intercourse works well, many of the overgrown military 
depots in India will also be pared down. And as, my Lord and Gentlemen, we grow 
into more sociality with our Indian subjects, there will be no occasion for fear, in a military 
point of view; for as we improve India, we shall wield the ploughshare instead of the 
sword. 

“ Gratitude from the people of India to happy England will predominate with them, 
instead of prejudice ; and, my Lord, in after years, the then East India Company will have 
cause to exult in the establishment of this the greatest boon th.-u ever was granted by one 
country to another. This, with other points, tending to make Egypt also a great nation, 
will flow out of the steam intercourse with India; indeed everything great and advan¬ 
tageous must flow from it to England ; Egypt, India and other parts of the eastern 
world will be raised in the scale of nations, thereby strengthening the political and other 
influences of Great Britain. 1 have not yet said any thing about the winds ami weather i it 
the Bay of Bengal; on that I have only to suggest, that the captains of steam vessels 
should go as near the Coromandel coast as possible, for smooth water; this applies to 
both monsoons; as it often blows' half a gale in the centre of the bay, whilst it is quite 
light iu-shore; thus, much wear and tear, as well as hazard, is saved to steam vessels.” 

2. The last time you were in Egypt you had an opportunity of seeing, 

I believe, a good deal of the Red Sea, had you not ?—Yes. 

3. What opportunity had you ?—Repeatedly being on it. 

4. Between what places?—I have been between Suez and Cosscir, carrying 
mails myself; and altogether I have been five times up and down the Red Sea. 

5. To Mocha?—To Mocha. 

6. What is the distance between Suez and Mocha, and Cosseir and Moeha, 
do you remember?—The distance between Mocha and Suez is 1,040 miles. 

7. And Cosseir ?—Cossier 260 miles less. 

8. And what difficulties are there in going ?—There are no difficulties what¬ 
ever for steam navigation during every month of the year. 

9. You are supposing in the Red Sea?—In the Red Sea. 

10. Between Mocha and Suez?—Between Mocha and Suez there is no diffi¬ 
culty in steam navigation. 

11. What is the prevailing wind?—The prevailing winds are north, during 11 
months of the year. 

12. And between Suez and Cosseir, for what length of time are the prevailing 
winds?—Nine months in the year between Suez and Jidda; in fact, northerly 
winds generally prevail in the Red Sea. 

13. During any part of that period do those northerly w inds blow with very 
great violence?—Occasionally they blow with violence, when the sun shines the 
hottest; it applies to that season of the year when the sun has most power; they 
get up as the sun rises, and go down as the sun goes down. 

14. Will the steamers make against that ?— They will make most way at night. 

15. Can they make way in the day, when the wind blows with this particular 
violence ?—It never blows with such violence as that a steam vessel cannot go 
against it. 

ifi. Sir John Iloh/iouscJ] When you speak of a steam vessel, you mean a 
steam vessel of a certain size?—I am speaking of a vessel built for the purpose, 
of ,5,50 tons, or something of that size. 

17. Chairman.'] There are no gales in the Red Sea, are there?—There are 
gales occasionally, hut very trifling, for a very short duration. 

18. Is that nor h iifind in the Red Sea equal to the south-west monsoon at its 
greatest height?- .0, it is not half so bad, because the south-west monsoon blows 
strong lor a week together, and the gales in the Red Sea are never known to 
blow above two days or three. 

19. Sir J. GrahamJ] Is there much swell?—The sea soon goes up, and soon 
goes down ; perhaps sooner than in any other part. 

20. The north wind prevailing for 11 months in the year, what difference 
would there be during those 11 months in passage between Suez and Mocha, 
with the wind favourable, and from Moeha to Suez ?—In speaking of the 

II months, that. 11 months was between Suez and Mocha, and then nine months 
between there and Jidda. 

21. What would be the difference in the passage southward from Suez to 

Mocha, 
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Mocha, as compared with the passage northward from Mocha to Suez; what 
would be the difference in point of time?—There would be a day and half 
difference on the average. 

22 . Not more?—Nevermore. 

23. Lord Sandon.~\ There would be a greater consumption of fuel, of course?— 
Coining up, the steam vessels would often sail from Suez down to Jidda, and 
very likely to Mocha. 

24. Sir J. Graham .] Both the shores are shoals, are they not?—It is an iron- 
bound coast, and a steam vessel should never approach the shore when she can 
avoid it. 

25. There are shoals on both sides, are there not?—Yes. 

26. The said channel is the only course for safety P—It is a fair good channel 
for the British navy. 

27. What may be the width of that channel?—From 100 miles down to two 
miles ; it is only two miles a short distance through the Straits of Juba. 

28. Has that sea been accurately surveyed ?—As accurately surveyed as it 
can be. 

29. Arc there any dangers in the mid-channel r—No dangers but what are 
known in the mid-channel. 

30. Which is the last survey of the Red Sea ? -The one just now made. 

31. In the fair course between Suez and Mocha for a steam vessel are there 
many dangers, are they numerous?—The only part of the Red Sea that she 
could not go through at night with safety, is a small part called the Straits of 
Juba ; and if it w as not a dark night, she could go through there. 

32. Excepting those straits that you have mentioned, the rest of the channel 
may be considered a channel from 80 to 100 miles wide, at deep water?—Yes. 

33. And safe at night for steamers running ?—And safe at night for steam 
vessels of any size. 

34. Lord Sandon.~\ Has the Hugh Lindsay ever made a passage against the 
north wind ?—Often. 

33. Sir J. Graham^] And the difference has not been greater than what you 
have mentioned between the north and south voyage?—We find they are gene¬ 
rally two days less going down to Mocha than up to Mocha. 

36* Lord Sandon. ] And you do not consider the Hugh Lindsay the best cal¬ 
culated steam vessel for that navigation, do you ?—I think she is, the worst steam 
vessel. 


37. Sir J. Graham.] What is her horse power r —'The Hugh Lindsay was 
built in 1829. 

38. What is her horse power ?—She has two 8o-horse power. 

39. And what is her draught when full of coal ?—l should .say it would be 13 
feet of water; but they build vessels now, to carry the same burthen she carries, 
draw ing only 10 feet. 

40. Mr. J). Hare lay.~\ And how many days is she going from Suez to Mocha ? 
—About seven days; a good steamer should do it in Hve. 

41. Mr. J/tf//kv.] Are there no greater difficulties between Suez and Uosseir 
than between Cosseir and Mocha?—There are no greater difficulties, though it 
requires a little more care, as I said before, in going through the Straits of Julia. 

42. Those are the only difficulties?—The only ones. 

43. Sir T. Troubridge.] Is it a regular tide ?—No; the current changes with 
the wind. 

44. Sir ./. Graham.] When you recommend two steamers for the actual duty 
between Mocha and Suez, and one in reserve, how frequently do you contemplate 
the voyage being made ?—They will go, taking mails down from England, every 
1 5 days. 


45. The two in actual employment, and the one in reserve?—They will do it 
easily every 15 days. 

4(1. Now in case of accidents occurring to any' of those three steamers, to their 
machinery, where ys the repair to be made ?— If ever Trincoinalec is established 
as the grand depdt for steam vessels, there should he a station at that place for 
steam vessels, and a steam vessel in the Red Sea that was partly worn out might 
take the mail on to Trincoinalec, and return upon such occasions, carrying the 
mail, to take her place again. 

47. Sir John Hobhouse] From what place?—Suppose we say a steamer in the 
Red Sea wanted repair, if she comes up to Suez, we can send engineers to repair 

O.91. n 3 her* 
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Mr. T. Waghorn. her ; but if she wants new boilers, we will take the mail all the way from Suez to 

■- Trincomalee, and she can have her new boilers, and then take the mail back 

13 June 1837. instead of the proper steamer coming; they may chauge places. 

48. Sjyr J. Graham.'] If a steamer making the northern passage, and struggling 
against the northern wind, broke down on her voyage to Suez, where would the 
repair be made to the machinery ?—At Mocha. At Mocha sometimes there 
would be three or four steam vessels together, and if a job wanted to be done to 
those three or four steam vessels, the engineer would do it himself. 

40. Adopting your general plan, at how many places would you contemplate 
the necessity of having an establishment for the repair of steam-engine machinery? 
—At Trincomalee, and no other place. 

1 jo. Not at Mocha?—Not at Mocha, not at Suez; anything wanting to be done 
can be sent from Cosseir to be done; I should have them all look to Trincomalee, 
take a mail when likely to break down, and so have her repaired in time; it 
would be easy for the captain to write to the admiral, saying she wanted 
repair. 

51. Mr. Mullins.'] Have you ever considered whether it would be advisable to 
have an establishment at the -Island of Camaran ?—It is altogether useless; there 
is a bar which prevents ships of large draught going to it. 

52. Are you aware of the opinions that have been given on that subject by the 
officer who commanded in the late survey ?—I am aware, I believe, of the general 
opinions upon steam matters, for I read them all; but there is no facility at 
Camaran, and I cannot imagine why Camaran has been thought of; there is not 
a boat on the place, and hardly the means of living; the people live on the fish 
they catch; the place docs not produce dates enough to maintain its own starving 
population : Mocha is a place containing 40,000 people; Mocha is the place for 
everything: you must take (daces where there are facilities. 

.53. Sir J. Graham.] Are there scientific engineers at Cairo ?—There are; they 
repair the Pacha’s steam machinery; he has got English engineers on board his 
steam vessels, and English engineers in charge of his factory. I could send 
Mr. Hill, and other men of science, at an hour’s notice, from Cairo, to repair the 
vessels at Suez. 

54. Though in the first instance the Pacha might give every facility for the 
establishment of this intercourse through his territories, if at any time he became 
hostile to it, and imposed a condition, lie would be master of that communication, 
would he not !—I have heard him express himself that he would never oppose 
the English Government in anything. 

5,5. But if he changed that intention, would he not be entire master of every¬ 
thing?—I do not think such a thing is ever likely to happen. 

5(1. Any ruler of Egypt who changed his disposition might put a stop to it, 
might he not?—The Pacha clearly perceives it is to his interest to support this 
kind of thing; therefore he is the last man, or those who follow after him, who 
would be likely to throw any impediments in the way of this. 

57. There would be a strong feeling both at Suez and Alexandria upon the 
subject !—In all the ports over Egypt. 

58. The large expenses consequent upon travelling would recommend to the 
people of that country this channel of communication?—It has that effect already; 
there were 150 passengers passed through Egypt last year, who spent a great deal 
of money in horses, camels, and journeys to the desert, and in fact they were 
spending a great deal of money. 

59. Have you reason to think they will be satisfied with that indirect advantage, 
and that a tribute will not be exacted ?—There will be no tribute exacted; you 
are as free as yo • aftS here. 

bo. No port ues either at Alexandria or Suez?—No such thing is heard of as 
taxes there, except the grant tax of everything—the Pacha: but I pay no taxes ; 
I have a house at Cairo ; and there are no port dues at the entrance to the Red 
Sea, and no expenses of any sort. 

til. No dues of any kind exacted at either port?—No; I Mo not think the 
Pacha would ever dream of putting on dues at either place. 

62-3. Mr. D. Barclay.] You can have no security that dues will not be made? 
—I think, if a valuable cargo passes through Egypt, the Pacha will" put a 
transit duty, the same as we do here through a turnpike-gate on a good made 
road ; the Pacha, in putting this transit duty, insures it j he is to answer for it; 
. and 
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and he is answerable from the time it leaves the country to the time it gets there; 
and merchants would be glad to pay the transit duty. 

(>4. Sir James Graham .] Is the communication between Alexandria and Suez 
perfectly secure r—With respect to the transit duty, I have two or three times 
spoken to the Pacha about it; and I have said, whenever your highness does tax 
it you must tax it low, and I think half per cent, will be enough. 

65. Apart from the question of taxation by the government, is there security as 
relates to banditti or robbers ?—1 can find anything that is lost or mislaid, from 
Alexandria to Mocha, and I insure every passenger’s luggage now who has lug¬ 
gage ; there is no such thing as anything being lost or stolen in Egypt; because 
if they steal it, they must be found out; they do not require such articles for them¬ 
selves, and they cannot dispose of them; therefore there is no inducement to 
steal; if a passenger was to drop his luggage, it would be brought to the English 
consul-at Cairo ; and if not brought, a messenger would be sent out by the Pacha, 
who would very soon recover it. j 

6(>. Is money valueless in Egypt ?—Money is Very valuable. 

(>7. Chairman .] Arc there no bands of robbers in that part at all ?- -No ; 
wherever the Pacha’s rule extends, robbery is put down. 

fiS. Mr. Mullins.'] Have you not been just stating, as w ell between Ken 11 ah and 
Cosscir as between Cairo and Suez ?—Between all places under the Pachas rule. 

(>p. Both those places are of course under his rule Y —I am not speaking of 
Syria. 

70. Sir James Graham.] As to the security of Mocha, do your observations 
extend there ?—That is under the Pacha’s rule. 

71. The imposts at Mocha are no greater than at Suez or Alexandria ?—There 
are no duties at Mocha at all, except for the native vessels; the English flag 
exempts vessels from paying duty. 

72. Might not that evasion lead to some new' regulation of necessity Y —I think 
not. 

73. Is it not a complete sacrifice of all revenue, the extension of that immunity ? 
—The principal things that those ships bring to the lied Sea are pilgrims, and 
those pilgrims that come not und£r the British flag pay the tax, and therefore that 
is the reason why those ships have changed their colours. 

74. And if that immunity becomes general, and the use of the English flag 
universal, the tax on pilgrims will cease ?—It is an illegal tax, the tax on pilgrims. 

75. Sir John Iiobhouse .] How do you mean illegal r —The pilgrims themselves 
bear the right of the Turkish authorities at Jidda to tax them ; and it was only 
laid on two years ago, by the governor of Jidda, that is, the Pacha ; there is 
nothing English that is taxed ; I may go on to say, I believe, it is a religious tax 
for some repairs of the holy building. 

7<i. Chairman.] What is the average width of the passage between the Straits 
of Juba and Suez ?—At Suez, of course, the sea ends and comes to a point. 

77. Between Suez and Juba, what is the average width of the passage .' — It 
gradually gets larger till the channel comes to about 22 miles. 

78. Is there any strong current down the lied Sear—Sometimes there are 
trifling currents in the Bed Sea, but no currents at any time that can be calicd 
strong ones. 

79. Mr. Mullins. Do you mean to assert that there is no greater difficulty in 
steaming in the upper part of the Red Sea, between Juba and Suez, than in the 
southern parts, in consequence of the force of the current r—No difficulty what¬ 
ever in the Red Sea respecting currents. 

80. 1 thought you said, this moment, that there w ere in the upper part!—I w as 
asked the breadth of the passage, not the currents; I said they were trifling 
currents. 


81. Does not the wind blow with greater force between Suez and the Straits of 
Juba and Cosseir, than between Cosscir and the southern parts of the Red Sea ?- 
It does not blow with greater force; the very fact of the Hugh Lindsay having 
been nine times up and down the Rtd Sea without any physical difficulty, is 
enough of itself, without entering into any further inquiry about the Red Sea; my 
own opinion is, that Mocha is the best place that can be found in the Red Sea, 
and the only depdt required. 

82. Lord Sarnlon.] Are you well acquainted with Camaran ?—I am. 

83. You have been there ?—Yes, dozens of times ; I am now going to illustrate 
why Camaran is not a proper place. 

°- 9 ! B 4 84. Chairman.] 
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84. Chairman.'] I think you had better come and look at the chart ?—I know 
the chart without looking at it; I know Camaran very well. 

85. Sir T. Irouhridge.] You have stated already that it is good for nothing ?— 
Yes. 

8(>. Chairman.] How many feet of water are there on the bar ?—Fourteen feet; 
and I have knoun three of the Pacha’s ships wind-bound for three weeks there, 
with an expedition on board ; they could not get over that bar to Mocha; the 
sea on it made the water less, and when it was still there was water enough to go 
over; there is 14 feet of water, and that is sometimes reduced to 12. 

87. Sir T. Trouhridge .j .Are those soundings in feet or fathoms?—Generally 
in fathoms ; there are breakers close to it; there are some places in the Red 
Sea where I have known a vessel's stern to be 60 fathoms, and her bow on the 
shore., 

88. Sir ./. Graham.] Does that apply to the mid-channel?—No; I am-speak¬ 
ing of the great depth of watery there is no place in the world where the water 
becomes so deep or a shoal so soon ; it is like a stone wall. 

8<). Sir T. Trouhridge.] Is there only one entrance to Camaran?—There are 
two entrances to Camaran. 

90. Is not the second more easy than the other ?—The second entrance may be 
more easy, but you will have to go a very tortuous round. 

91. Sir ./. Graham.] How often have you been there ?—Eight or ten times. 

92. And stayed there some time ?—The reason why Camaran has been thought 
of, perhaps,, is on account of the good w ater there is there. 

9 j. llow long have you ever stayed there atone time?—I have been there three 
or four days. 

94. And have you always seen breakers on the bar?—Not always ; the breakers 
get up with the sea. 

95. Are you quite sure there is a bar ?—There is a bar ; the thing is illustrated 
by the Pacha's ships waiting for water to go over. 

96. Have your ever sounded?—You do not require to sound in the Red Sea 
by daylight at all. 

97. Have you ever sounded on the bar at Catnaran?—I have never sounded on 
the bar, there was no occasion for it. 

98. Then you do not know what the depth of water on the bar is ?—I do know 
the depth of water by general report; and in fact, when I have been going over it, 
I have looked over the side and seen the depth ; you can always see the depth. 

99. Does the bar extend across the entrance entirely?—Completely across. 

100. Mr. Alu/lim.] Do you mean to assert there is no channel, not even a 
narrow one ?—There is a channel, but it is not more than 12 feet, if that can he 
called one. 

101. Sir T. Trouhrulge. ] What is the rise and fall of water?—Two feet; a ves¬ 
sel would have to wait, as the Pacha’s ships did, till the water subsided to allow 
them to go over the bar. 

102. Lord San(lon.] Is there good water at Mocha?—Not very good U'ater. 

103. Is there an abundance for the use of steam vessels?—An abundance for 
everything. 

io.j. Mr. Ala Hi ns.] How many days does it take to go from Mocha to Socotra? 
—Three days, sometimes four. 

105. Mr. J). Barclay .J Is not Socotra a very unhealthy place ?—It is said so ; 
it was so at one time; we have at times had unhealthy seasons in England, and 
you might as well say England was unhealthy, on account of the influenza which 
prevailed here a short time ago. 

u>(>. Sir John ’lejQfaoHse .] Then you do not mean to say that it is an unhealthy 
place?—No ; a> mien a man-of-war has laid up there six weeks, they tell it is 
not; if our ships of war were to leave the East Indies because it w r as unhealthy, 
it would not he thought that they were acting very right, 1 imagine. 

107. Chairman.] Respecting the traffic, have you ever heard an opinion 
expressed by the merchants in Egypt respecting the probable traffic that will grow 
up in consequence of the establishment of a regular steam communication with 
India ?—It would be great indeed. 

108. I am not asking what is your opinion, but have you heard what is their 
opinion upon the subject ?—Yes ; and they are all watching and expecting the 
thing at Mocha, and expect to derive very great advantage from steam inter¬ 
course. 


109. Sir 
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109. Sir J. Graham.'] What is the traffic anticipated?—Everything, from the Mr. T.Wagkon 

coast of Africa; all will come to Mocha, if it can find a market. . . —* » ■ ■■ " ■ 

110. What do they expect to send to India, and what do they expect to receive *3 June,>837. 
from India ?—Elephants’ teeth, gold dust, gums ; half the gums that tire called 

Arabian gums are not so, they are African gums. 

111. Is this what they will send to India ?—It is. 

112. I would ask, would they send, in the natural course of trade, elephants’ 
teeth from Mocha to India r—They would send them to Egypt. 

113. From Mocha to Suez; I was asking you what they would send from 

Mocha to India, and what they would withdraw from India to Mocha, in this 
anticipated trade?—I am not merchant enough to go into those points; I can only 
say that there would be a tremendous collection of African goods, which would 
find a ready market through Egypt. * 

114. Do they use opium at Mocha?—Scarcely any; all the Turkish opium 
will go on the steamers to India : I have already had letters from Paris, from 
persons asking me when they were to write to send their Cashmere shawls, and 
other articles of value, by that route. 

115. By Mocha?—By that road, and so through Egypt, Marseilles can receive 
valuable articles from Bombay in 30 days ; Cashmere shawls in large chests; worth 
20,000/., or 30,000 /., or 40,000/., in 30 days ; who dreams that they would go 
round by the Cape of Good Hope. 

116. Chairman .] Have you considered that articles from France would go ?— 

Yes. 

117. Is that the opinion of the merchants in Alexandria?—A great house at 
Paris have written to me to say, that they have written to their Bombay agents to 
send their Cashmere shawls by that route. 

.118. Will anything go from France by steamers ?—Everything will go by steam * 
vessels; all the printed papers of a valuable description, all books in which the 
gain of time is a profit, will go j even book packages from London will find their 
way through France by the diligence. The French steamers carry a pennant, and 
they take everything. 

119. Sir J. Graham .] Will France be content that w-e should be the carriers 
from India to Alexandria, and to charge our profit upon so carrying?—Thp 
French will make their own charges through France; they make their own 
charges by their steam vessels, and it is a source of great profit to them. I ques¬ 
tion very much the expediency of allowing the French steam vessels to get all 
this great income which must arise from carrying from Marseilles to Egypt, and 
I think it will in due time be a strong point for the English Government to con¬ 
sider, whether they will not have their own steam vessels between Marseilles and 
Alexandria; there is no more difficulty in it than there would be in the French 
having their steam vessels at Bombay to carry the : r passengers to Calcutta. 

120. Does France import direct from India?—Yes, great quantities of indigo, 
in their own ships. 

121. Mr. Bagshaw .] You know, Mr. Waghorn, indigo goes exclusively from 
Calcutta to France ?—I know it does. 

122. Will you tell me what the rate of freight is by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope ?—Now, the rate of freight for indigo is 7 /. a ton! 

123. Now tell me what is the insurance by way of the Cape of Good Hope ; 

two and a half per cent., is it not?—I do not know about insurances, I am not a 
mercantile man. * 

124. How much would the freight be from Calcutta by steamers up the lied 
Sea, then to be carried on camels across the desert to Cairo, then.to Alexandria, 
and then trans-shipped, with the Pacha’s transit duty, to Marseilles ; combine 
all these, and tell me whether you think it at all probable that any indigo will 
go by that route ?—I will explain to the Committee how it will, and I think that 
I shall carry conviction to all, and that you will be all satisfied it will; there are 
three months of the year when sailing vessels can go from Calcutta to Suez in 30 
days, with ease. 

125. Sir/. Hobhouse.~\ Which months are they r—From the loth of October 
to the three following months; that is, in 30 days; they can go in five days down 
to Alexandria, and in ten days more they are in France ; the gain of time upon 
that indigo will, in my opinion, cause it to have a command in the market when 
it is particularly high, and letters will go out sometimes directing things to be sent 
by that route; it would be matter of mercantile calculation. 

0.91. c 
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126. Mr. D. Barclay .] I ask you what the cost will be ; can you calculate 
the cost of the conveyance of indigo from Calcutta; can you calculate the 
charge?—My opinion is, that although the charge would be a little more by the 
route of Egypt, still that would be more than compensated for by the gain of time; 
there are certain articles, coffee for instance, going a short distance, would 
command a greater value in the market than going a longer distance, because it 
arrives in a more marketable state, there is more essence in it. 

127. Mr. Iiayshu re.] The age of coffee constitutes its better quality, you know ? 
—It does, that is the fact. 

12d. Sir James Graham.'] When you say you expect, after the first commence¬ 
ment of the establishment of the packets, and the prime cost is incurred, that the 
profits on it will defray tin*, annual charges, does that estimate rest on the supposi¬ 
tion that indigo and other commodities will pass by this channel from France to 
India, or is your estimate formed with reference to passengers only, and without 
regard to goods ?—My estimate is formed in this way ; that everything that will 
pay by the cwt., instead of the ton, will go by steam vessels, which steam vessels, 
in that navigation, should set apart from 40 to , r ,o tons for cargo; vessels that 
carry mails in England set ap;ut so much for carrying cargo, to make them pay, 
and we have only to follow the same course to make the Red Sea line pay. 

120. What would you include in those articles, besides codec, indigo and 
shawls: Silks from China, China toys, pearls, opium, and many other valuable 
articles will go by this route ; of this 1 am positive and sure. 

130. Your estimate is formed 011 that basis ?—My estimate is formed on allowing 
a certain portion of the ship, 30 or 40 tons, to be set apart for carrying valuable 
cargoes. 

131. Mr. Miillins.\ Would you suppose a vessel of the tonnage of 550 tons 
could reserve so large a portion as 40 tons for the purpose of carrying a cargo, 
looking to the larger quantity of foal she must taker—She could set apart 30 tons 
‘for the purpose. 

132. Sir ./. Hothouse .] Has the Hugh Lindsay ever carried any cargo ?— 
None. 

133. Arc you aware how many voyages the Hugh Lindsay has made in the 
Red Sea r—Eight or nine. 

134. Mr. Buyshuu).] You were speaking in high terms of the French steamers 
in the Mediterranean, and of the route from Marseilles to Alexandria ; I am afraid 
you did not tell the Committee the days of quarantine the passengers would he 
subject tor—There again, upon the French line, there is a better arrangement 
than upon our own ; these French packets have quarantine officers, and by having 
quarantine officers they see that they do not break such and such regulations ; they 
count their quarantine from the time they leave the port, we do not count it till 
we arrive. 

135. Packets sailing from Alexandria to Marseilles in the usual period taken 
up with such a voyage, still the passengers would have to undergo a great length 
of quarantine at Marseilles ?—They would have to perform the same quarantine 
that they do at Malta; but it is my opinion that before this day three months the 
quarantine at Marseilles will he less than it is now; l know from authority it is 
very likely to happen ; and one of my principal inquiries at Paris, as I go along, 
will be, when it will happen. 

13b. Rut an English steam packet, that should sail from Alexandria to Fal¬ 
mouth, on arriving at Imlmouth, the period for quarantine would have expired, 
and the passengers would not have to undergo any quarantine there l presume t — 
When Egypt becomes a healthy country, (which it will soon, from the excellent 
.salutary laws of tie* Facial, who is the first Mahometan ruler that has established 
such salutary la\. Jtf'essels will then leave Egypt with clean bills of health, and 
there would be no necessity for quarantine* at all; if there was a clean bill of 
health given to-morrow, there would be no quarantine. 

137. Would you not recommend, in any establishment of steam communication 
between Egypt and India, that it should be done by one establishment throughout ? 
—I know of no establishment capable of doing it the whole way, for instance, 
I went to ;J#tfdrpoclnivc or six years ago, to inopiire into that matter; they said 
we wilHtff) everything you like on this side, but in India that must be done by 
them; ttnd I think you will not find that parties, unless they are trebly paid for it, 
will do the thing the whole way as it is wished; it would be an excellent arrange¬ 
ment, but I do not see bow it is to be arrived at. 


138. Supposing 
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138. Supposing Government were to undertake steam communication upon 
a very comprehensive plan between Great Britain and all the ports of 
India, should you not think it would be much better it should be undertaken 
direct from Falmouth than to commence from Suez ? -I would beg to remark 
on the communication *by. way of France, and by way of Falmouth; in the 
first place, the mails leaving London the 1st of last month will arrive at Alexan¬ 
dria about the 26th, in 26 days, and they take two days to go to Falmouth ; 
letters wj-itten upon the 6th in London will arrive at Alexandria two or three days 
before them. 

139. That is, as far as letters are concerned ; but you would not confine your 
communication to correspondence, I presume?—I think I would fix it at first for 
mail passengers, and a certain quantity of valuable cargo. 

140. Now, in speaking of the navigation of the Red Sea, I think I understood 
you to say, that a vessel should go from Suez to Mocha every :.5 days?—Yes. 

141. W hat would be the use of that, seeing you are only to have a communica¬ 
tion from Mbcha to India monthly ?■—We have at this moment opportunities of 
writing to India every day in the week except Sundays; letters so*written go to 
Marseilles, and every 10th (lay they go to Egypt; and I mean to send them on 
from Egypt every 10th day to Mocha, until steam is established for the purpose. 

142. Sir J. Hobhousc .] You are talking, of course, of private letters?— 
Yes. 

143. Lord Snndon. J What would be the advantage of reaching Mocha more 
frequently?-—Because by this means letters would arrive in India in 43 days. 

144. Mr. Bags/unr. j I beg to ask whether the mail of 1st July 1836, arrived 
in Bombay on the 12th August, how was that carried from Mocha?—I took that 
mail myself from Alexandria to Mocha; I arrived at Mocha at seven in the evening; 
, 0 ship was sailing next morning at daylight, called the Discovery, which took 
it to Bombay ; and thus this mail went by one of these chance occasions. 

145. Sir J. (iraham .] And those chance occasions are so frequent as to render 
it worth while to establish this mode of conveyance, in your opinion ?—The chance 
communications are confined from May to the 25th August. 

146. Mr. Bags haze. \ "What became of the mails of last August, September, 
October and November, as far as you have heard ?—The August mail, in the first 
instance, was detained one month at Malta, and eventually came on to Gibraltar, 
with the next month’s mail, of September ; those two mails were .put on board 
the Honourable Company's vessel of war, the Euphrates, at Suez, which took 
them to Mocha, and the captain of that ship can best explain why he left them 
there. 

147. The mails of those four months, I believe, were very numerous, ami cost 
an immensity of money to the merchants; the mails of August, September, Octo¬ 
ber and November?—It cannot be denied that there has been a great neglect at 
Mocha, in not having those mails taken on ; this neglect is so evident to the par¬ 
ties concerned, that it is not likely ever to occur again. 

14K. Sir./. Graham ^ There is now no resident agent at Mocha, I believe ?— 
None but native agents ; and if there had been a resident agent the mails would 
not have remained there ; they would have hired boats. It is the want of autho¬ 
rities that is felt. 

149. If I understand you, you propose that there should he nine steamers on the 
other side of the isthmus ?-—Seven employed. 

150. And you propose that there should be resident agents 1 —Packet agents; 
so that, supposing there was anything wrong, the people would go to the mail or 
packet agent for information ; you must have one man at the place to correspond 
with. 

151. To give effect to that plan, is it not necessary there should he one central 
authority ?—It is. 

132. Is the naval*authority in that quarter the natural authority, the admiral 
in command ?—Ue has nothing whatever to do with the Red Sea; our ships of w ar 
never enter it, and have not done so since the last expedition to Mocha in 1823. 

153. It other impediments were removed, do you see any obstacle to placing 
the whole of that establishment, under the control and responsibility of the admiral 
at the East India station south of the isthmus ?—I think it will he a saving to a 
very large amount, whenever it is done, and one of the most efficient things that 
could be done. 

154. Must not the superintendents, both at Mocha and Socotra and Trincomalec, 
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be naval men?—I would have a military man at Mocha f because* the Turkish 
authorities think a great deal more of military authority than they do of naval" 
authority; but at all the other places, except *Mocha, I would have naval autho¬ 
rity : for instance, the authority at Socotra is the captain of the man-of-war lying 
there from time to time. 

155. You would look rather to a King’s officer having a controlling power over 
this large establishment in the southern sea, than to an officer in the East India 
Company’s service?—Yes; whether done by a mercantile company pr not, it 
should be done under the orders of the Admiralty, because they possess resources 
that nobody else docs. 

i,5(i. Might not the stores for the use of the King’s ships in that sea be bought 
at a smaller cost in aid of the steam establishment than similar stores could be 
withdrawn from any other quarter?—Decidedly. 

157. Mr. Bagshazo.} Did you see the two steamers that went out to India?— 
Yes ; there is one thing I would heg to remark upon to the Committee; there is 
this trifling alteration I would suggest in the present plan that is just put in 
progress by fhe East India Company, that instead of employing the Atalanta 
and Berenice both between Mocha and Bombay, one of them should ply 
between Calcutta and Mocha, and then you will arrive at practical facts, which 
you can carry into effect some 12 or 15 months hence; as to winds and weather, 
and things which arc made now matters of doubt, for instance, the south-west 
monsoon, it will show what time a vessel will be in getting to Calcutta during the 
time that lasts. 

158. Sir J. Graham.} On account of the monsoon, which, according to your 
evidence, will stop the communication for four months in the year between 
.Mocha and Bombay, do I misunderstand you when I infer you incline to the 
opinion that the communication with Bombay should at all times take place 
through Trincomalee, rather than for eight months direct from Mocha to Bombay? 
—I have specially stated here it should go eight months direct through Bombay 
and Mocha, and the other four months it should go down to Calcutta alone 
through Trincomalee. 

1,59. For eight months you would have it direct to Masa§«’ 1 •-Ycs. 

160. And for the four months of the monsoon yo (, er p fcave it indirect 
through Trincomalee ?—Yes, to prevent the great wei^f ** 1 ’..ear of the steam 
vessels. 

161. Lord Sandon .] The difference in point of time would be about a couple 
of days, would it not, between Bombay and Mocha, as going direct and going 
round by Trincomalee ?—The difference is this, that the Calcutta steamer would 
have started two days before from Calcutta with her mail for Trincomalee, and 
the Bombay steamer two days afterwards. 

162. You recommend a circuitous route for certain months in the year ; what 
would be the difference, between taking the circuitous route and saving the 
circuitous route, in point of time?—There would be no difference whatever, 
because at this time of the year you could not 'get from Bombay to Socotra 
against the wind and weather. 

163. Sir JT. Graham.} What is the difference in those months that you are 

S o go direct from Bombay to Mocha; how many days would it take to go 
, and how many days to go by the circuitous route; what are the eight 
'S you would go from Bombay to Mocha direct?—From the 15th of Sep¬ 
tember to 1 5th of May I would go direct from Bombay to Mocha. 

164; How iW| a ny days would it take you?—That is according to the time of 
the year, somet\^n es it will take 12 days, and sometimes it will take 10 days. 

16,5. Mr. II. w\vrdon.\ Then it will average from 10 to 15 days?—It will 
average 12 da* \ V 

1 ( 5 (). Suppo^.ifg youL continue the same route from the 15th of May to the 15th 
of September, during tkjhe monsoon, how many days will it take you going direct 
against the monsoon ?—T\<}robabIy 18. 

1O7. Now during thos<K a months, instead of going direct against the monsoon, 
suppose you go round to TlL'incomalee, and so to Mocha, how many days will it 
take you ?- i -About two days^ less than going to Bombay straight. 

168. Mr. Mullins.} When,, \ you speak of 12 days, you do not take into con¬ 
sideration the power of the^ x vessels, because different vessels must do it in a 
longer or a shorter time i —1 ly »ave been in a steam vessel at sea in a gale of wind, 
where power was useless, becaf s jse we should have gone down head first; in this 

case 
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case it was in His Majesty’s steam-ship Fire Fly, in a gale of wind in the Bay of 
Biscay. __ ' 

169. What was the horse power?—This was three years ago, at which time 
she was the crack vessel in the navy for speed. 

170. State the horse power ?—Two seventy’s. 

171. And her tonnage?—About 600 tons, and this was an instance in which 
more steam would have been useless. 

172. Supposing a vessel of 1,000 tons and 250-horse power were to be used, 
do you think such a vessel would prove unavailing against the south monsoon ?— 
I mean to say that if she gets within 10 miles of her voyage, she must turn round 
and sail all the way back, because she has no port to go to. 

173. Do you think it is likely she would fail ?—I think, in a violent monsoon, 
it is almost certain. 

174. Chairman .] How often have you been between India and the Red Sea ?— 
I have been twice. I omitted to state, that as to steamers on the Red Sea, at 
Suez, there are pilgrims carried by them ; there are persons who have ships of 
their owm to carry pilgrims ; there are sometimes enough to sink a vessel. 

175. Mr. Mullins!] Which would you prefer, vessels of 1,000 tons and 250- 
horse power, or the vessels you have named, of 550 tons and a proportionate 
poifrer ?•—It depends upon the navigation for which they are wanted; in some 
cases I would prefer a vessel of 500 tons. 

176. In what cases?—Suppose I want to go 2,000 miles, or a long distance, by 
steam, I must have the largest vessel I can get. 

177. Mr. Bagshaw .] Are you of opinion that no communication with India 
would answer, except combined with carrying passengers ?—It would not. 

178. Sir John Hob house.^ You have made the passage you so recommend for 
steam vessels often, have you?—Being employed 12 years as a Bengal pilot 
enables me to speak confidently upon all nautical points in the statement which 
I have read. 

179. Connected with that passage?—Connected with that passage, as stated in 
that written statement. 

180. And you have no doubt, from your experience, of the practicability of 
such a passage being made by steamers, after the manner you have described ?— 

1 I am certain they can do it with great ease. 

181. Sir Jantes Graham .] Is the communication there contained, as applicable 
to steam navigation, connected with your nautical experience in this sea ?— 
Decidedly so. 

182. Sir John Hobhouse .] You are now employed, are you not, by the East India 
Company and the King’s Government, as superintendent, to assist Colonel Camp¬ 
bell, in Egypt, for the transmission of mails across Egypt ?—I have had such an 
appointment a few hours. 

183. Have you the least doubt you shall be able to carry into effect the objects 
of that appointment ?—I am sure I shall. 

184. You have no doubt of it ?—I have no doubt of it. 

185. In the performance of the duties which have been assigned to you, do you 
contemplate that occasionally it may be necessary to make use of sailing vessels 
instead Of steam vessels?—Decidedly so; and the written statement alluded to 
tells you how the steamers are going to sail, sometimes 15 and sometimes 1,000 
miles. 

J 86. And by. the employment of sailing vessels in that manner you have no 
doubt that the transmission of mails will be safely and regularly secured ?—111 
six hours they may be made both sailing and steam vessels. 

187. Are you acquainted with the tonnage and steam power of the two steam 
vessels^that have been lately built by the East India Company, the Atalanta and 
Berenice ?—I was in Egypt at the time they were built, and I have made various 
inquiries about them; I think, when they are made packets instead of armed 
steamers, they will be very useful. 

1.S8. Do you think it would be advisable that one of those vessels should be 
immediately directed by the .Governor-general of India to make this passr * 
which you have just talked of, in order to ascertain the practicability of it ?—I do ; 
and I will go to India for this purpose, and I will ask him to try during the south¬ 
west monsoon, in the height of it, with one vessel, to try the thing from Calcutta 
in the height of the monsoon, and I. will go all the way to India to induce him 
to make this trial, and then you will have practical facts to go upon, because you 

0 - 9 1 * c 3 might 


Mr. T. IVaghorn . 
13 June 1837. 
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Mr. T, Waghom. might in a large arrangement be doing and undoing, and it is better to go stea- 
w " dily and surely to work than doing too much in the dark. 

13 June 1837. 189. And you think then, from what you have heard of the power of each 

of those steam vessels, the Atalanta and the Berenice, when, those two vessels 
shall b,c converted into packets, and not armed vessels, that the experiment can 
be made well with either of those vessels ?—Decidedly; they are well adapted for 
the experiment. Many people, not masters of the subject, say that all the diffi¬ 
culty is in the lied Sea; now there is no such difficulty in the lied Sea; the 
Hugh Lindsay, tub as she is, goes up and down the Red Sea at all seasons of the. 
year. 

190. Mr. D. Barclay.] You say there have been interruptions during four 
months between Mocha and Bombay ; would there be any interruption between 
Mocha and Calcutta ?—None. 

191. Mr. Bagt/unt’.] Have you not had a vote of thanks from the commu¬ 
nity of Calcutta, accompanied with a donation for your services in carrying the 

, mails with such expedition over ?—1 have*had a grant of 4,000 rupees from the 
Calcutta community. 

192. And what from the Madras community?—The Calcutta community have 
given me 7,000 rupees ; those gifts were made to me because all those parties 
knew I was in debt, and rendered so by my continued toils to effect this object, 
unaided by the East India Company and the Government up to two or three days 
ago. 

193. Have not the merchants of London subscribed for the purchase of a piece 
of plate for a like object, to Le given to you ?—They have, which is very gratifying 
to me. 

194. Mr. MuflinsJ] Do you know whether any wheel carriages of any descrip¬ 
tion have ever passed between Cairo and Suez ?—1 know that the Pacha’s wife 
and family have passed over in wheel carriages, and camels draw guns on carts 
over the deserts constantly. 


Juris , 15 ° file Jttnii , 183 /. 
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The. Right Hon. Sir John Tfobhouse, Bart., a Member of the Committee, made 

the following Statement: 


Sir J. Hobhouse, 
Bart. m.j\ 


15 June 1837. 


The first thing which was done to carry partially into effect the resolutions 
in the Report of the Select Committee of 1834 , was to give"directions to the 
Admiralty to complete the monthly communication of packets in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, by sending a steam-packet from Alexandria to Malta. That was in 
August 1834 , almost immediately after the Committee had made tlieir report; 
Lord Ellenborougli, when President of the India Board, carried this arrangement 
into complete effect on February 7 th, 1835 , and when the present India Board 
was formed, the President of the Board extended the voyage of the Alexandria 
steamer by sending it on to Beyrout, and also to the mouths of the Orontes, in 
order to communicate with Colonel Chesney and the Euphrates expedition. 

In order also to carry the same intentions of the Committee of 1834 into effect, 
the Court of Directors, in August 1834 , Sent a despatch to the Governor-general 
of India,desiring him to send the Hugh Lindsay steamer at stated periods to Suez. 
The Hugh Lindsay, in consequence of orders given by the Governor-general of 
India, has since that period made four voyages .to Suez. I hold a paper in my 

< hand. 
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hand, which mentions at what period those voyages were made, and in what 
' time despatches were consequently conveyed backwards and forwards between 
England and India. 

1 should mention also, that in order to co-operate with the Euphrates expedi¬ 
tion, and to expedite-as much as possible the transmissions of mails between 
India and England, the Governor of Bombay, and subsequently the home autho¬ 
rities in England, established a dromedary post from Bagdad to Damascus, and 
from Damascus to Beyrout, on the coast of the Mediterranean. 


The consequence of all these arrangements has been, that we have laid the 
great satisfaction of forming a much more rapid communication with India 
than has ever been known since that great country has been in our possession; 
in confirmation of which fact, perhaps the Committee will permit me to read to 
them a despatch, dated on the Kith of September 1830 , which the home autho¬ 
rities received from the government, of Bombay ; it is couched in these words: 

“ We beg leave to offer to your honourable Court, our congratulations on the 
rapidity with which your wishes have- of late been conveyed to all parts of your 
Indian possessions. The throe last overland mails have brought despatches from ■ 
London to Bombay, in 58 , 4 5 and til days ; and those intended for Calcutta 
have been forwarded in ]() days. We have witnessed the energetic impulse this 
early intelligence has given to the mercantile interest, and the unbounded satis¬ 
faction it has diffused throughout all classes of the community. It is, indeed, 
undeniable, that a quick interchange of information is of the first, advantage in 
commerce, and in the conduct of all public business, while it is equally time that 
the effect on the minds of those who serve the honourable Company long and 
faithfully in this distant land, is to deprive the painful feeling of separation from 
their homes and country of half its bitterness. We beg respectfully to press 
these reflections on the. notice of your honourable Court, with our earnest prayer 
that you will ere long grant to India the much desired boon of frequent 
and regular communication with Europe, by the employment of a sufficient 
number of steam vessels for that purpose.” This despatch, dated the Kith of 
September 1830 , arrived here in the early part of this year. 


Whilst the home authorities were thus attempting to carry into (‘fleet the reso¬ 
lutions of the Committee of 1831 , they were at the same time engaged, hut more 
particularly" the India Board, to whom that duty was confided by Parliament, in 
carrying on the Euphrates expedition, to which I need not allude more specifi¬ 
cally, because the terms on which this Committee is assembled, do not admit of 
any precise inquiry into that enterprise; but I ought to state, that one of the 
reasons why more decisive measures were not taken by the home authorities 
towards carrying into effect other portions of the resolutions of the Committee 
of 1831 , was, that we considered that so long as tin* result of the Euphrates expe¬ 
dition was doubtful, and as the Euphrates expedition had been considered the first 
object to which the Government ought to apply itself, that we should not he 
justified in taking any decisive steps before we had *eeu the result of that expe¬ 
riment. 


Sir J. Ilobhousc, 
Bart, m.p 

15 Juno 1837. 


In the meantime, however, a company was formed for the purposes of steam 
communication with India. The President of the India Board had various com¬ 
munications with gentlemen representing that company; he saw them two or three 
times at the India Board. He had a correspondence with Major Head, who 
was then the provisional chairman of that company'; also with Mr. llutt, the 
Member for Hull, who was the permanent chairman of that company, and in 
consequence of communications with those parties, he at last called upon that 
company to give to His Majesty’s Government, that is to say, to the India 
Board, a precise proposal with respect to the terms they could offer to the 
King’s' Government argl to the India Company for a regular communication 
with India by steam boats. 

Considerable delay qccured; the President of the India Board found it ex¬ 
tremely difficult to get any positive and precise information from the gentlemen 
to whom I have alluded. At last, however, a report was sent to the India Board, 
the title of which was this: “The Report of the Committee for promoting Steam 
Navigation with India.” I hold that paper in my hand, and, if the Committee 
please, I will put it in, because it contains what, after the deliberation of many 
months, was thought by very competent persons to be the best offer that the 
parties concerned could afford to make— [The same was delivered in, vide Ap~ 

9-9 1 - .. . c 4 pendiv 
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l )en< ti' v (A)].—Upon receiving this report, and giving to it every attention in his 
power, the President of the India Board communicated with three departments 
i ? June 1837. upon the Subject; he sent a copy of this report to the Treaury; he sent another 
copy to the Admiralty, and he sent another copy to the Court of Directors, and 
at the same time he communicated personally with the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, and recommended that the report should be, by the Admiralty or by 
the Lords of the Treasury, communicated to the Postmaster-general. This took 
place on the 7 th of last December. 

After some delay, a report was handed to the India Board by the Lords of the 
Treasury, prepared under the orders of Lord Lichfield, the Postmaster-general, 
by Colonel Mabcrley. I hold that report in my hand, and, if the. Committee 
please, will put it in, together with the enclosures, of which I will only read the 
titles, to convey to the Committee a notion of their import. The first en¬ 
closure is “ An Account of the Postage of Letters passing through Falmouth by 
the Mediterranean Packet.” The next is, “ A Return of the Number and 
Amount of Letters and Newspapers received by Private Ships from the Island 
of Ceylon, and the Three Presidencies of Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, in the 
three years ending 5 th October 1834 , 1835 and 1836 .” “A Return of the Number 
and Amount of Letters and Newspapers sent by Private Ships to the Island of 
Ceylon, and the Three Presidencies of Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, in the three 
years ending 5 th October 1834 , 1835 and 1836 .” “A Return of the Number of 
Bags and Boxes of Despatches sent to and from Ceylon, Bombay, Madras and 
Calcutta, by Private Ships, in the three years ending 5 th October 1834 , 1835 
and 1836 .” “ A Statement of the Number and Amount of Letters landed at the 

Ports in Ireland from the Presidencies in India; viz Madras, Bombay, Calcutta 
and Ceylon, for one year ended 5 th January 183 /.” [ The Papers were delivered 

in, vide Appendix.] The general result of Colonel Maberley’s examination of the 
offer that was made by the company to which I have alluded was, that it would 
be highly unadvisable for the India Company, or for the King’s Government, 
or for the Post-office, to accept the offer made by this company. 

A similarly unfavourable, but not a detailed report, merely an opinion, was 
sent to the President of the India Board by the Lords of the Admiralty. 

An equally unfavourable and decisive ^answer was sent to the President of 
the India Board by the Court of Directors. 

In consequence, therefore, of those unfavourable reports, the President of 
the India Board thought it then his duty to communicate directly with the 
Court of Directors his own view upon the subject. The Court of Directors, 
through their secretary, Mr. Melville, addressed to Mr. Gordon, the secretary 
of the India Board, a letter, which I hold in my hand, and which I should wish 
to put in, dated the 1st of February 1837 : 

“ Sir,—l have laid before the Court of Directors of the East India Company your 
letter, dated the 7 th December last, requesting that the Board of Commissioners 
may be furnished with the Court’s observations on the plan and proposal con¬ 
tained in a report, of which you inclose a copy, for the formation of a com¬ 
pany to undertake the establishment of steam communication with India. 

“ In reply, I am commanded to state, that the Court, having maturely con¬ 
sidered the subject, are of opinion, that in order to insure the efficiency and 
permanency of steam communication with India, it should be established and 
maintained by His Majesty’s Government and the East India Company; and 
that on this ground, independently of the objections to conferring upon the 
projected company the right of levying postage, the proposition submitted 
in the report cannot be entertained; but while such is their opinion upon that 
proposition, they desire distinctly to state 4 heir readiness to concur in the 
establishment of a monthly steam communication with India by the w r ay of the 
Red Sea, upon the principle which was recommended by the Committee of 
the House of Commons in 1834 , and to which they have on former occasions 
referred, viz. an equal division of the expense between His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and the East India Company. 

“ The Court submit, that the expense, to he thus divided, should he the charge 
which might be actually incurred for the object to be effected, and as His 
Majesty’s Government have already a packet establishment for other purposes 
.between Falmouth and Malta, the conveyance of the India mails to and from 

< Malta 
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Malta would not be attended with any charge to Ilis Majesty’s Government. Sir 
The expense of the necessary establishment beyond that place is, therefore, all 
that would be incurred on account of India, and, consequently, all which the 
East India Company should be called upon to share. ** 

“ The Court being, .however, anxious that the settlement of this question 
should be no longer delayed, are willing, as His Majesty’s Government have 
extended the packet communication from Malta to Alexandria, to waive the 
claim w'hich India might possess to a share in the postage which in such case 
would be received by His Majesty’s Government to and from Bombay, instead 
of, as at present, to and from Alexandria. 

“ Should His Majesty’s Government consent to this principle as a basis for 
future proceedings, the Court woidd be prepared to enter upon the necessary 
arrangements, in framing which it appears to them to be requisite that His 
Majesty’s Government should issue such directions with respect to the mail from 
Alexandria and Malta for this country, as would obviate the inconvenience which 
has already resulted from the departure, of the packet from Alexandria before 
the arrival there of the mail from India. (signed) “ L. Melville." 


This is tlie letter to which I have before alluded, and which contained the first 
direct proposal made by the Court of Directors to the President of the India Board 
in WTiting. This letter was received on the 2 d of February, and on the 3 d of 
February the President of the India Board wrote to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer a letter, which I will take, the liberty of reading: 


“ Sir,—I have the honour to transmit to you, for your consideration, a copy of 
a letter which this Board has received from the Court of Fast India Directors 
relative to a speedy and regular communication between this country and India, 
by way of Malta, Alexandria and the Red Sea. My understanding of the pro¬ 
posal herein made to His Majesty’s Government is, that, the Court think they 
ought to pay no part of the expense of conveyance from England to Alexandria, 
but they are willing to divide, in equal shares, the expense to be incurred by 
transmitting the monthly mails between Alexandria and Bombay. 


“ They are willing, it. appears, in consideration of such arrangement, to leave to 
the Government the whole profit to be derived from the postage of letters by 
this route, both to and from India. 


“ I cannot.help thinking that the proposal thus made by the Court of Directors 
is exceedingly fair, and l should hope that the additional outlay might, in no very 
protracted an interval, be provided for by the postage, which the Court propose 
to abandon for the advantage of the public revenue. Begging your early atten¬ 
tion to this very important subject, 


“ To Right Honourable 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 


“ I have, &c. 

(signed) f? John Ilobhomc." 


The President of the India Board did not receive any precise answer to this 
communication of the 3 d of February until the 9 tli of March. The answer 
that was received at the India Board was as follows: 

“ Sir,—With reference to Sir John Hobliouse’s letter, dated 3 d ultimo, enclosing 
copy of one from the East India Company, relative to a speedy and regular com¬ 
munication with India, by the way of Malta, Alexandria and the Red Sea, 1 am com¬ 
manded by the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury to state to you, for 
the information of His Majesty’s Commissioners for the. Affairs of India, that my 
Lords concur with the President of the Board of Control in thinking that a speedy 
and certain communication with India is a matter of so much importance to the 
whole of the King’s subjects, that it is fitting to assist in its attainment by some con¬ 
tribution from the public resources; and their Lordships are, therefore, willing 
to adrtiit the principle, stated in the correspondence before them, but they will 
require more precise and definite information before they can lay the ease before 
Parliament; and, with this view, 1 am to request that you will move tlie Com¬ 
missioners for the Affairs of India to put the proper authorities in communication 
with the Post-office, department, in order that a more clear and precise plan and 
estimate may be submitted to this Board.” I beg to direct the attention of the 
Committee to this last paragraph of the letter: “Their Lordships, of course, 

0*91. D assume* 


J. Ilubhome, 
Bart. m.p. 


June 1837 
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Sir J. HolJiouse, assume that the question reserved for their consideration will embrace the com- 
Bart. m.f. muuieation, by steam, with the three presidencies. 


15'June 1837. c< To Robert Gordon, Esq. 


(signed) 


F. Baring.' 


On receiving this letter on the f)th of March, the President of tilt; India Board 
wrote on the 1 Oth to the Chairman and Deputy-chairman of the Court of Directors 
a letter, which I will also take the 1 liberty to read to the Committee: 

“ Gentlemen,—I have the honour to enclose for your perusal a copy of a letter 
addressed to this Board by the. Lords of the Treasury, in reference to the proposal 
made by the Court of Directors for establishing a regular and speedy communi¬ 
cation to and from India. 

“ You will perceive that their Lordships request the Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India and the Court of Directors to communicate w ith the Post-office, 
in order to obtain an estimate of the probable expenses which may lie incurred 
by the establishment of a line of packets for the required monthly conveyance 
of the Indian mails, either by the; Red Sea or by the Persian Gulf; and I would 
thank you to inform me what officer of the India House it may be your wish to 
appoint for the performance of this duty. I have also to direct your attention 
to tlie concluding paragraph of their Lordship's letter, and to state that I entirely 
concur in the view therein expressed, as 1 am convinced that any plan which 
does not embrace a communication by steam packets with Madras and Calcutta, 
as well as with Bombay, will entirely' fail to give public satisfaction, and to fulfil 
the just, expectations of the people, both of England and India. 

“ To the Chairman, &e." (signed) “ John Jlobhome .” 

That letter was sent on the 10th of March. 

On the 30 tli of March an answer, as follows, was addressed by the Chairman 
to the President: 

i£ Sir,—l have had the honour to receive, and to lay before the Court 
of Directors of tin; East India Company, your letter, dated the 10th instant, 
with its enclosure; and I am requested to express tin* satisfaction of the 
Court at finding that their proposal, as submitted in the letter from the deputy - 
ehairman and myself, dated the 1st. ultimo, for establishing a communication 
from Alexandria to Bombay, by way of the Red Sea, at the joint expense, in 
equal shares, of llis Majesty's Government and the Company, His Majesty's 
Government being entitled to all the postage to and from that presidency, upon 
letters sent by that route, is acceptable to the Lords of the Treasury. The Court 
art*, aware, that it will be necessary to promote, by every possible means, facility 
and quickness of communication between Bombay and Calcutta and Madras; 
and they have observed, by recent intelligence, that the government of India 
has adopted arrangements for the aeeeleration of the dank, by which packets 
may be; conveyed from Bombay' to Calcutta in from eight to ten days, and to 
Madras in about seven days, and which the Court consider to be a much more 
rapid and certain, and unquestionably more economical mode of communication 
than a steam conveyance. The Court submit that the question, cither of altering 
the India station for the steam 7 paekets, or of establishing a branch communi¬ 
cation by steam between Bombay and the other presidencies, should be reserved 
for consideration, after trial has been fairly made of the plan suggested in their 
former letter; but they are prepared to authorize the Bombay government, in the 
event of tin; difficulties on the line of the Red Sea in the months of June, July, 
August and September, being found insuperable, to take such measures, pending 
the determination of the home authorities upon the subject, for forwarding the 
packets to or from Bombay by the Persian Gulf, as may insure, a regular monthly 
communication. In reference to the desire expressed by the Lords of tin; 
Treasury, that the proper authorities should be put in communication with the 
Post-office department, in view to a more clear and precise plan being submitted 
to their Lordships, the Court request me to state that they will instruct their 
secretary, who is also their financial officer, to confer with any officer who may 
be named by His Majesty’s Government for the purpose of preparing an esti¬ 
mate of the-expense, or of collecting any further information that may he thought 
necessary, 

“ Right Hon. Sir John Hobliouse, ' (signed) “ James Carnac." 

&c. &c. &c.” . 


On 
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On receiving this letter on the 30th of March the President naturally enter¬ 
tained some doubts as to the course which it would be proper to pursue. He 
liad several oral communications with the representatives of the Court of Directors, 
and from them was given to understand that any effort upon his part, to insist 
at once upon the larger plan being carried into effect would most probably fail, 
and tliat»by so insisting on an extended plan it was more: than probable that no 
immediate step would be taken towards a steam communication with India, or 
towards any first experiment of importance. The President considered that 
by consenting to the modified plan he was in effect conforming to one. of the 
alternatives that was proposed in the 5th resolution of the Committee of 1831 
that resolution was as follows, “ Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Com¬ 
mittee. that it be left to his Majesty’s Government, in conjunction with the. East 
India Company, to consider whether the communication should be in the first 
instance, from Bombay or from Calcutta, or according to the combined view- 
suggested by the Bengal Steam Committee.” The Committee will perceive that 
in acceding to the modified proposal of the Court, of Directors the President was 
adopting one of the plans recommended in this resolution. The President 
thought himself justified in postponing the larger scheme, and he accordingly 
wrote a letter, on the 3d of April, to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in tin- 
following terms: 

“ Sir,—I heg to transmit to you a copy of a letfer received at this Board 
from the Chairman of the East India Company relative to the speedy and 
regular conveyance of mails between England and India, and 1 have to remark, 
that although mv own views of the question would induce me to prefer an im¬ 
mediate arrangement, for communicatng not only with Bombay but with Madras 
and Calcutta by monthly steam packets, yet, in order to prevent delay in the 
commencement of so useful an enterprise, I consider it to be advisable to close 
with the proposal now - made by the Court of Directors. 1 would therefore thank 
you to inform me (in ease the Lords of His Majesty’s Treasury should coincide 
with me in the above opinion) with what officer of the Post-office department 
you would wish the secretary of the India Company to be placed in com 
niunieation, in order to make requisite arrangements for carrying into effect 
tin- proposed plan. 

“ Right. Honourable . ha\< - •• 

...i ,,, r ., ,, , (signed) llnbhoii.se. 

\ lie Chancellor ol the Exchequer. 

&e. ike. ike." 


Sir J. HoUiousc, 
Bart. M.i\ 

l,r> June 1837. 


To that letter, dated the 3(1 of April, no positive answer was received until 
the i 7tli of April, but in the meantime the President bad various communica¬ 
tions, partly by letter, partly verbal, with all the departments, the Admi¬ 
ralty, the Treasury, and also with the Court of Directors. On the l/th ol 
April, Mr. Gordon received from Mr. Francis Bering this letter: 

“ Sir,—With reference to the letter from Sir John 1 lobhouse of the 3d instant, 
inclosing one from the Chairman of the East Tndin Compnm , relative to tile con¬ 
veyance of mails between England and India, 1 have it in command from the Lord* 
Commissioners of H is Majesty's Treasury to acquaint you, for the information of 
the Commissioners for the Affairs of India, that m\ Lon Is consider that tin 
East India Company should he put into communication with the Postmaster- 
general and the Lords of the Admiralty on the above, subject, and they will 
make the necessary communication with those departments accordingly. 


« n 


To Robert Gordon, Esq.” 


I am, &e.. 
“ F. 


This letter was considered to be an acquiescence in the*proposal, and accord¬ 
ingly the Court of Directors were requested to communicate with the Post-office, 
and to frame an estimate of the expense to be incurred by a monthly communi¬ 
cation between Bombay and Suez, by four steamers of ‘200-horse power each. 
The estimate wits framed and sent to the India Boartl, and I have been informed 
that the Post-office department entirely concur in the correctness of it; 1 hold 
that document in my hand. 


o.pi. 


D 2 


Cosf 
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Sir J. Hobhouse, 
Bart. m.p. 


15 June 1837. 


Cost of one steamer complete, 30*000/. 

Interest on capital sunk, at 4 per cent, per annum - 
Insurance on capital sunk, at 5 per cent, per annum 
Annual deterioration by wear and tear, reckoning duration of bull at 
15 years, say 6 $ per cent, on 17,000/. - - - £.1,147 

Duration of engines at 10 years, and boilers (copper) at eight 
years, or for the remainder of the cost 13,000/., say nine 
percent. - -- -- -- -- 1,170 

Annual repairs, say 5 per cent. ------- 

Establishment and victualling - - - - 

Coals, assuming tltree voyages per annum from Bombay to Suez, each 
voyage to occupy 40 days in steaming, and the consumption of 
coals to be 18 tons a day; in this view the quantity required will 


be, tons --------- 2,160 

Allow for wastage, &c. about 20 per cent. - - - 440 


2,600 

Expense of one-fourth of that quantity at Bombay, viz. 650 tons at 
45 s. per ton - -- -- -- -- - 

Expense of three-fourths in the Red Sea, viz. 1,950 tons at 80s. per 
ton - -- -- -- - - - - 

Expetise of transhipping coals, &c. ______ 


Or for four steamers per annum - 


£. 

1,200 

1,500 

£. 

2 . 3*7 

1,500 

6 , 5 V 7 

5,000 


1,462 


7,800 

1,221 

10,483 


r 

22,000 

£. 

_ 

88,000 


The following note is appended to the estimate: “ In the foregoing view, it is 
assumed that the steamers are to be constructed at Bombay, where timber and 
other materials are. stated to be reduced 50 per cent, compared with the prices 
of the year 1829, when the Hugh Lindsay was built; 

That the hull, &c. will cost £.17,000 

And the engines, copper boilers and machinery - - - - 13,000 

£. 30,000 


“ It is also assumed that the value of the old copper boilers and other worn-out 
stores, will cover the freight of new engines, &c. out to Bombay.” I beg leave 
to put this estimate in, which, as far as I understand, is considered to be rather 
over than under what the cost is likely to be. 

Sir John Barrow was also requested to give an estimate of the expense of one 
steam-boat in the Mediterranean; he transmitted this paper: 

“ Spitfire, 553 tons’, and engines of 70-horse power each : , 

x. s. a. 

Wages -- ---- ------- 1,602 t6 8 

Victuals, including extra allowance of spirits while the steam is up 688 4 — 

Coals for 12 trips, reckoning the time of steaming each trip to be 20 days, 
calculating that the'eonsumption is at the rate of one ton in two hours, 
and at the last contract price for coals delivered at Malta and Alexandria, 4,624 — - 


Totai. (exclusive of repairs) - - - £.6,915 - 8 


“This calculation,” Sir John Barrow says, “is made for one steamer going each 
month for one whole year, from Msdta to Alexandria, Alexandria to Beyrout 
Beyrout to Seandaroon, return to Alexandria, and from Alexandria to Malta.” 

Upon receiving these estimates, the President communicated the result to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and personally had several conversations with him 
upon the subject; the result of which was, that he sent to the President a private 
letter, stating his consent, and that the Lords of the Treasury might be con¬ 
sidered as acquiescing in the arrangement. 

The President communicated this to the Court of Directors, and on the 2d of 
June the following despatch was sent out to the Governor-general of India in 
Council. I read this despatch, because it in fact tells what has been done, very 
lshortly, and gives the necessary Orders to the authorities in India: 


“ ).' We 
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“ 1 . We have the satisfaction to acquaint you, that we have concluded an ar- sir/. Ilobhome, 
rangement with His Majesty’s Government for the establishment of a monthly Hart. m.f. 

steam communication between Great Britain and India by way of the Red Sea; - 

2 . His Majesty’s Government undertake the transmission of the monthly mails 15 June l 8 37> 
between Great Britain and Alexandria, at the sole charge of the public; and we 
have undertaken the transmission of these mails between Alexandria and Bombay, 
upon condition that one-half of the expense which we may incur in the purchase, 
equipment, maintenance and navigation of steam vessels (including the value of 
any which we may already possess, and which may be applied to this purpose), 
or on any other account for the service, shall be* repaid to us in London, at the 
termination of each year, we consenting to relinquish to His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment the whole of the postage between London and Bombay; 3. It is our desire 
that this arrangement take effect forthwith, and with that view we shall direct 
the government of Bombay to send the Hugh Lindsay to Mocha for the purpose 
of her being regularly employed in conveying the mails between that place and 
Suez, and to dispatch the Atalanta and Berenice on alternate months to Mocha; 

4. We are aware that a fourth steamer wiil ultimately be necessary, and we shall 
adopt measures for providing one; 5. We shall immediately contract for the 
purchase of a large quantity of coals for consignment to Bombay and to Mocha 
respectively; (5. A portion of those sent to Mocha may, if- necessary, be ulti¬ 
mately conveyed to Suez, but we intend to try the plan of supplying that place 
with coals, via Alexandria.” 

This despatch has been sent to the Governor-general of India. A few days be¬ 
fore it was determined to send out that despatch, it was thought proper to take 
into consideration a plan that had been suggested before to the India Board, 
for the transmission of the Government mails across France to Marseilles, by 
which plan it was concluded, upon premises which I believe are correct, that 
a saving, as the Committee have heard from the witness, Mr. Waghorn, of from 
four to six days, and perhaps a little more, might be made in the time employed 
on the whole conveyance. 

The President communicated on this subject with the Foreign Office, submit¬ 
ting to Lord Palmerston certain papers drawn up by a gentleman very capable 
of judging on the subject, who had been for many years a resident at Malta, 

Mr. Calvert. Lord Palmerston favoured the President with his views on the 
subject, concurring generally in the expediency of such an arrangement, and 
consenting that either a Government messenger, or some person empowered to 
take the India mail, shall, once a month, that is to say, on the Gtli of every 
month, leave England for Marseilles. 1 should state, at the same time, that 
his Lordship thinks it possible there may be some difficulties with respect to 
a general Indian mail in sealed bags traversing France, but that he is far from 
thinking that those difficulties may not be finally removed. I hold in my hand 
a table showing the organization of the packet service, and the postage of 
letters so transmitted by the French steamers in the Mediterranean, and the 
rate of passage per head; it is a translation from a French official document, 
and perhaps it might be useful for the information of the Committee. [The 
same was delivered in, ride Appendix ]. 

Having mentioned tliat the Court of Directors had, during the interval to 
which I have alluded, built and sent out two steamers, perhaps it may be as well 
that I should put in a statement of the size, the horse-power, guns, &e., of the 
Company’s two steamers, Atalanta and Berenice. [The same was delivered in, 
vide Appendix J. It will be some satisfaction to the Committee to know that 
these two steamers seem likely to answer their objects. The Berenice, in coming 
up channel, which she did on her way from Scotland, proceeded at the rate of 
eight knots an hour in the face of a strong breeze almost the whole of the way. 

And the Atalanta ran from Fernando Po to the Cape of Good Hope, which is 
2,200 miles, in 13 days, without having her copper looked to. 

These vessels are now gone out, and, in order to make some experiments of 
the larger plan of communication with the three presidencies by steam, the 
Governor-general lias been instructed, not by a public despatch, but he lias been 
recommended, to send one of the steamers, either the Atalanta or the Berenice, 
round from Calcutta to Madras, thence to Ceylon, and thence to Socotra and 
up the Red Sea to Suez; so that, at least by one trial, we may be able to 
ascertain practically what objections there may be to that route. 

I think that I have detailed to .the Committee pretty much what has been 
0 . 91 . j> 3 - dom; 
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Sir J. IIahhou.se, done by His Majesty’s Government and by the Court of Directors, and I have 
■ Bart. m.p. oiily to say, in conclusion, that l consider that both the Court of Directors and 
the King’s Government were justified in making the first experiment to Bombay. 
I need not toll gentlemen of the Committee, many of whom are so well 
acquainted with the subject, that it is of great importance there should be a 
communication even with Bombay; for l totally dissent from what was said 
by Mr. Waghorn, that he considered that result as “ worse than nothing.” 
I need not inform the Committee, that for what may be called Government pur¬ 
poses, viz. communications between the Home and the Local Authorities, this 
scheme answers every object. The communication is as rapid from Bombay to 
Agra, as it is from Calcutta to Agra; and with reference to the important fron¬ 
tier of the Indus and Sutledge, I have heard that a steam-boat might communi¬ 
cate even with Lodhiana, by an 1H days’ passage from Bombay. In fact, to say 
we have done nothing by establishing this communication with Bombay, is 
rather the opinion of a partizan than of an impartial observer. 

Let me remark, also, in reference to what was stated by Mr. Waghorn, that 
his services had been overlooked by His Majesty’s Government, that the pre¬ 
sent Board of Admiralty have declined to promote him to a lieutenancy, in 
consequence of certain rules of service which had induced two former Boards 
of Admiralty to come to the same conclusion. At the same time, the King's 
Government have, in conjunction with the Court of Directors, shown every dis¬ 
position to acknowledge the merits of Mr. Waghorn. The Court of Directors 
have, in the first place, given him a sum of money for his past exertions, and 
they have, in conjunction with the India Board, now given him the appoint¬ 
ment of deputy-agent and superintendent of the India mails in Egypt; and, 
in compliance with his own request, they have moreover advanced to him one 
year’s salary. 

I forgot to refer to that subject which the noble Chairman called to our 
notice previously to my beginning to give my evidence. I allude to the Bom¬ 
bay marine. The Committee are aware that for some time ail opinion has been 
entertained that the Indian navy should be placed under the command, or 
merged, in fact, in the command of the King’s officer in those seas. Such a 
proposal has been made more than once, but it lias hitherto not yet been 
carried into effect. Since, however, the question of steam navigation has been 
more particularly brought before the attention of the Indian and the Home 
authorities, a suggestion has been made, that perhaps instead of annihilating 
the Bombay marine altogether, it might, be advisable to convert that naval force 
into a steam flotilla. Indeed when it was thought fitting to send out tile 
Atalanta and Berenice steamers to India, it was resolved by the ITomeautho- 

•r 

rities that at the same time a reduction should take place in the Bombay marine, 
so as partially at least to cover the expense of those two steam vessels; and this 
substitution has been, and 1 think very justly, considered as something like the 
first step towards effecting the object 1o which I have alluded. Any gentleman 
who looks at the Indian register will sec what the force of the Bombay marine 
is, and it will there appear that by converting that force into a steam flotilla, 
it will be very possible, and indeed very easy, to obtain all the objects which, arc 
•sought for by a more extended plan of communicating with the three presiden¬ 
cies by means of steam. 

I should state, that although there i> no formal proposal now made from the 
Court of Directors to the India Board, and 110 positive plan for carrying into 
effect this object, yet 1 have good reason to believe, that such a scheme is at 
this moment entertained by a certain portion of the Court of Directors; and 
that it is more than probable that in a very short time that proposal will be 
introduced in a formal manner to the Court itself, and afterwards of course, if it 
receives the assent of the Court, will be laid before the India Board. I should 
wish to he understood as saying this only with reference to that portion of the 
Court of Directors with whom I am in official and weekly communication, hut 
I repeat that it is my hope and conviction that this proposal will finally receive 
the consent of tin; Court, and that within no long time the Home authorities will 
be able to communicate to the public and to the Indian Government that it has 
been altogether decided upon. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT. 

Mr. Bagshaw. Sir J. I Tollhouse, Hart. 

Lord William Bcntinck. Mr. Mullins. 

Mr. Crawford. Lord Sandon. 

Mr. Gordon. Sir,T. Troubiklge, Bart. 

Sir J. Graham, Bart. 


LORD WILLIAM I 3 ENTINCK, in the Chair. 


Captain Alexander Nairne, called in ; and Examined. 

1 n/). Chairman .] YOU have Been in the East India Company’s sendee?— 
I have. 

1 pt». What ship did you command, and for how many years were you in the 
sendee ?—I commanded the General Kidd ; I entered the sendee in 1803. 

107. You are very well acquainted with the Indian seas?—Yes; I have some 
little knowledge of them. 

i<)K. Have you made several voyages to Bombay and Calcutta?—I com¬ 
manded that ship eight voyages. 

l)o you conceive that there is any difficulty in a steamer making a 
passage up and down the Bay of Bengal in all monsoons'!—I think there is no 
difficulty at all: l speak from the experience that I have had with steamers in 
this country, and if tin* Committee will allow me to give one or two instances, 
I think it will he more, convincing than anything else. About nine years ago 
I was like most old sailors, very much against steam communication. I was 
coming from Rotterdam in the Attwood steamer, a very small* vessel; we were 
obliged to anchor at the Brill, the wind blew* so hard; after a time the, weather 
appeared to be a little better, and the commander got the vessel under weigh ; 
but when we got on the flats (then* is a very long flat sand there, between the 
buoys), the vessel hardly w ent a-hcad at all, ii blew so hard. After remaining in 
this state some time, going very little a-hcad, he said to the pilot, in an under 
tone, I was pretty near him, “ We must go back the pilot said, “ We cannot 
go back, the water has fallen,” on which the captain showed a good deal of 
nerve, and said, “ I think ’the weather is clearing up," and looked about so as 
not to alarm anybody, “ find we will go on.” He was in this situation for an 
hour and a half, and the vessel was literally knocking herself to pieces; but 
notwithstanding, when she got the tide in her favour, she gradually crawled out; 
it was from that moment that I began to see the power of steam; that vessel 
was a vessel of very small power ; I should say that it. blew so hard that it would 
have brought vessels within one reef of being close reefed. But 1 will simply 
mention another instance when coming from Scotland last February in the 
Clarence; we left Leith Roads at one in the afternoon, and about midnight it 
began to blow very hard from the south-west; on the following day, when we 
were within five leagues of Flaipborough Head, we came up with a fleet of 
colliers, between 200 and 300; those colliers were under close-reefed topsails and 
foresail, nothing else ; tlieir square mainsail furled. This will be better under¬ 
stood by seamen; the colliers do not often take in sail till the very last. When 
we got to the Head, the wind was directly a-head, and several of the colliers 
who were a-head of us, were .bearing up to take shelter under the Head, and 
the Clarence at that time, I am quite satisfied, never went less than four knots 
an hour. 

200 . Mr. Mullins. What was her tonnage and horse power ?—I thinks he 
has two eighties ; that is the favourite size; they call her 1,000 tons, but I should 
hardly think she is that; I should think not above 800 or 000. 

0.91. D4 
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201 . Her 
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Captain 
Alexander Nairne 


38 June 1837. 


201. Her usual rating is 1,000 tons ?—Yes. 

202. Mr. Crawford.'] Does not the difference of tonnage arise from the 
peculiar shape of steamers ?■—Yes; they would not take them as above 700 or 
800 tons in other vessels. I have been in various steamers; I have been in the 
Monarch under almost the same circumstances, about four years ago. 

203. Chairman.'] What was her tonnage?—She is called 1,000 tons also. 

204. Do you think the force of that south-west gale was equal to the force of 
the south-west monsoon which you have seen in India t —Decidedly; I will give 
a proof; those colliers were under close-reefed topsails ; in coming out of Bom¬ 
bay harbour in the strength of the south-west monsoon, vessels never exceed 
the double reef in their topsails, and generally only the single reef; it is rather 
too much sail to have, but still they prefer to have it to force the ship out 
because they must get the offing before the flood tide sets in. 

205. In what way would you propose that the passage should be made from 
the Hoogly to Madras in the south-west monsoon ?—I should propose that they 
went over from the floating light to Point Palmyras, and that side of the bay 
the wind is generally less strong there on short', you may got a little more sea, 
the squalls come from the north-west; but if it blew so very hard that they 
really could not go across (for the great difficulty will be in going across what 
they call the reefs from the floating light to Palmyras, there are three reefs to 
cross, you may call them two roofs where there is a very high sea), if it was 
blowing so hard that you could not got across, it would be a very simple busi¬ 
ness to keep on the starboard tack, and let them fetch down within the Island 
of Andamans; although it is a lee shore all the way down, you get into 
variable winds and smooth water almost, as soon as you are withinsido of the 
Island of Andamans, and that breaks the sea all the way down, and after 
you get well down the bay you might take sea then, because it is only in spring 
tides that it blows very hard, you might stand across for Madras. 

20(». Mr. Cranford. J Then you would get to the southward by south-south¬ 
east ?—Yes, it is the way that all the East India Company ships go to China; 
when on the starboard tack, they never think of tacking. 

207. What number of days would you estimate a passage under those cir¬ 
cumstances to Madras from the mouth of the Hoogly, in such weather as would 
give you occasion to go to the south-eastward ?—That requires to be turned in 
my mind in estimating the difficulties ; but I should think that the passage 
might be made, oven under the circumstances that I state in going down, in six 
or seven days. 

208. Chairman, j In this mode of making the passage, you do not contem¬ 
plate! going in the face of the south-west monsoon ?—This is if you cannot get 
across to Point Palmyras, if it should be blowing so very hard that y ou cannot 
reach that point. 

209. Have you often seen such weather that you cbuld not get across to Point 

Palmyras ?—I have never seen it. ‘ 

210. Mr. Mullins. J In the observations you have just made, are you 
speaking of sailing vessels ?—Yes, I am speaking of sailing vessels, not of 
steamers. 

211. Chairman] Having made for Point. Palmyras, would there he any diffi¬ 
culty in going down the coast to Madras ?—I should think none. 

212. The land and sea breezes prevail all along the coast, do not they?—In 
the strength of the south-west monsoon, 1 should say that, unless you are very 
close in, they do not; that, is to say, they do not extend far out, hut the squalls 
Come from the north-west, and of course that is the leading wind there. 

213. How far do the land and sea breezes prevail from the shore ?—-I am not 
prepared to say, for I never went down. 

214. Have you been at anchor in Madras Road?—-Yes, I have. 

2-i5. Do the land and sea breezes prevail there ?—Yes; there is one. part of 
the year when then? are along-shore breezes. 

21b. I)o you know' the voyage from Madras to Point <le Galle ?—No; I have 
not had experience in that at all, except from hearsay. 

217. I)o you know that the south-west monsoon blows up in the centre of 
the hay particularly ?—Yes, it does, 

215. With a powerful steamer, such as you have been in, could you make 

any. 
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any way directly in the teeth of that south-west monsoon ?—I think powerful , Ca . )tain 
steamer would make head. against it; but there is a remedy for it; if at any Alexander Nairne. 

time it did blow so hard, you might go to the southward assisted by canvass, and - 

then you would get into the variable winds, and get up in that way; I presume as .June 1837. 
you are alluding to making the passage to Bombay. 

■ 219. Do you think the passage might be made from Bombay direct to 
Socotra by a steamer in tin; south-west monsoon ?—I think it might. 

220. Hbw would you make it /—On leaving Bombay harbour, 1 would endea¬ 
vour to go direct for it; if I found we did not get a-head, I would go to the 
southward. It is a well-known fact, that the south-west monsoon does not blow 
strong till you get within -30 or 40 leagues of the coast of Bombay; you have 
very often tine w eather 80 leagues off, and the instant you get in you have hard 
squalls and rain. I was in Bombay three rears ago, from July to October, and 
almost every ship that came in I put the question to them as to what kind of 
weather they had had before they made the land, and I think nine out of ten 
said that they had fine weather within 40 leagues or 50 leagues of Bombay. 

221. How many miles an hour, upon the average, do you suppose that a strong 
steamer would go against, a south-west monsoon from Bombay to Socotra !— 

I think from four to five miles an hour in the strongest. I sailed on the 1st of 
October, hut from the 15th of June to the 15th of August it is the hardest; 

July and the early part of August is the strongest part of the monsoon. 

222. Mr. Mullins ."| Do you think it would be advisable, in eases where you 
could go only at three or four knots an hour, to venture the direct passage, look¬ 
ing to the possible injur}' to the machinery ?—I think you would get out of this 
violent weather by going a little out of tin* common route ; you might angle it, 
so as to bring the wind four points, and five points hi tlie how. 

223. Then you think it would be advisable to do so in place of going direct 

under such circumstances ?—If the weather is such, that you are likely to injure 
your machinery ; but from what 1 have seen of steamers in this country, I should 
not apprehend aiiy difficulty at all against, a monsoon, so hard as 1 have seen it 
in India. w 

224. Chairman.] You know that the distance is 1,200 miles?—It is about 
1,200 I believe; I ought to mention that I am rather taken at a disadvantage to¬ 
day, not being aware that I should be examined, or I should have made myself 
master of the distances. 

223. Mr. Muffins.] Suppose a vessel were to encounter a strong wind during 
the. entire of her voyage between Bombay and Socotra, should you think it 
advisable to follow the. direct route ?—No, l would go to the southward. 

22O. Mr. Crawford. ] Your direet course is to the westward of south, and in 
sueli weather you would make to the eastward of south ! —Yes, 1 would go on 
the larboard tack ; I would take the coastways tir-t of all ; we find no difficulty 
in the large 1,200 ton ships coming with a cotton cargo, which is a very un¬ 
favourable one for a ship against the wind, going down the coast on the larboard 
tack. 

227. Mr. Crawford ] But the south-west monsoon’ is a fair wind when you 
get out of Bombay harbour, is it not ?—Yes, but the wind blows in very hard, 
winds from west to east; but I would have 110 hesitation in going down the coast 
a little, and then branching off immediately. 

228. Chairman.] You would go so far to the southward till the south-west 
was a fair wind for you ?—Till the wind slackened a little ; you never have the 
wind blowing so hard more than three days in the full and change. 

229. How far south would you go; would you go as far south as Goa ?—No, 
decidedly not; I am saying, if it is blowing hard, and the vessel is going out at 
the full or change, you do experience then hard squalls from west-south-west, 
and west-north-west. 

230. Sir J. Graham.] Have you any experience with regard to the wear and 
tear of machinery in-such a struggle as you have referred to, if protracted for 
many days ?—No, we were 20 hours that occasion that I referred to ; and once 
in the Monarch 20 hours; but there was not the least appearance of strain on 
the machinery, or of .the vessel;.I was quite astonished with the Clarence, the 
last vessel I was in, last February. 

231. Did you make your passage throughout in the wind’s eye r—As soon as , 
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we got round the Head the wind came to the southward, and it nearly came 
a-head; every point we came to the wand was directly a-liead. 

232. Did not they keep several points off the wind?—Never once; they 
headed it the whole way. 

233. They did not keep her away at all?—Not at all; they did not appear 
to think anything of it; they said it did not blow' very hard. I said there are 
colliers under close-reefed topsails. They said it was nothing to what they had 
had before. 

234. What was the sea as compared with the Indian sea ?—I should say the 
sea was quite equal to any sea you will meet with in the Indian sea, when we 
came round Flamborough Head. 

235. Judging from what you then saw, you think that a steamer with equal 
power could, throughout her course from Bombay to Socotra, make four knots 
an hour ? —I do. 

23b. As to the wear and tear upon the vessel and the machinery, you have 
no information resting upon your own experience ?■- No, I have none; but from 
what I saw, I should say that there can be but little fear of the machinery. 

237. Chairman.] And notwithstanding that the voyage is as long as 1,200 
miles, you still think that there would be no fear'?—I do. 

238. Mr. Mullins.) You have already mentioned that you would advise a 
southing ?—If the vessel did not go a-head. 

230. If she did go a-head ever so slowly, would you recommend her to sail 
direct ?—Yes; T am almost sure that tlu* vessel would go in face of the mon¬ 
soon at any time; just in getting out of Bombay harbour at the full and change, 
when it blows hard for two or three davs, you would be obliged to go to the 
southward. 

240. Does your experience of steam machinery w arrant you in asserting that 
no* damage could arise from continual straining in hard weather in so long a 
voyage ?-—I have not experience enough to say completely; but from w r hat 
I have seen I should think there is no difficulty. 

241. Sir J. Graham.} You are not prepared to say that die passage might 
not be made more quickly by keeping the vessel three or foff points from the 
wind by traverses ?—For a day or two during the prevalence of those spring 
tides. 


242. That would be a question of time ?—Entirely. 

243. Chairman.] And wear and tear?—Yes; perhaps the wear and tear is 
more material than the. other. 

244. Sir J. Graham.] It would make a great difference in the strain of the 
vessel whether she were kept five points off the wind, or went direct?—No 
doubt by making traverses you might ease the vessel considerably. 

243. Mr. Mullins.] Have you ever visited the Island of Socotra ?—Never. 

24(1. Have you been in the Red Sea ?—Never. 

247. Sir J. Graham.] As to steamers going round the Point de Halle, have 
you no fear of any particular danger in those seas as affecting steam naviga 
tion ?—There is a very strong current setting round there at times, which might 
make a difficulty in getting round; but they would go off to the southward, it 
might prolong them a day or two. 

248. As to the gales in those seas which you traversed in steam-vessels, are 
they heavier than those in tjie Indian sea?—Not heavier. 

240. Mr. Mullins.] Do you know anything of the passage between Ceylon 
and the main land?—No, I do not; but I should think there would be very little 
difficulty in a steamer going between the Bassas and the Island; I understand 
the question to be with reference to that. Ships never go withinside of those 
reefs that run out from the island^, and I understood the question to be with 
reference to her going withinside. It- is very possible for a steamer to go 
withinside of those. 

2.30. Is it your opinion that it would be perfectly safe for a steamer?—Yes. 

251. Have you visited Trincomalee ?—Never. 


Sir David Dunn, called in; and Examined. 

232. Chairman.] HOW long have you been Post-captain in His Majesty’s 
navy ?—Going on 24 years. 

f - 53 * When, and how long were you upon the Indian station ?—About three 
years. 

2,54. At 
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254. At what, period ?—From April 1832 to April 1835 ; I speak of being 
absolutely in India, at Trincomalee, during the time I have mentioned. 

255. You are, of course, acquainted with the Bay of Bengal and the shore 
I was voyaging there the whole of the time. 

256. Would there be any difficulty in a steamer making the passage from 
the Hoogly to Madras and Point de Galle in the south-west monsoon? — 
I should say none, judging of the power of steam in Europe, not of Indian 
steamers. 

257. How would you make that passage?—I should say from the liglit-vessel 
to Point Palmyras, and from thence along t he shore on to Madras, as close to 
the shore as possible. 

258. Is there no difficulty between the light-vessel and Point Palmyras during 
the south-west monsoon ?—f should say that the tug of the vessel would rest in 
making that passage of 00 or 80 miles, but I should not fear any steam-boat 
such as is navigated in Europe in not making it, particularly as she would not 
bow the sea; she would be on the larboard tack, perhaps fore and aft sails 
drawing. 

259. Does the south monsoon blow home on the Coromandel coast ?—Cer¬ 
tainly not ; across the Sand-heads it blows, because there is no high land there. 

2ho. From the Point Palmyras to Madras the south-west monsoon does not 
blow home ?■ — It does not; I have anchored in all parts of the coast in the 
height of the south-west monsoon. 

2(i 1. From Madras to Point de Gallo would be the same, would it :?—Smoother, 
decidedly smoother, for the south-west wind would he blowing off Point de 
Galle and Ceylon. 

2()2. Then the south-west monsoon in the Bay of Bengal opposes no obstacle 
whatever ?— None to a steamer; I judge by the steamers in Europe, not by the 
steamers in India. 

2(j;j. How many knots an hour do you suppose that a.powerful steamer, take 
the Berenice, of 240 horse, and 700 tons, would be going this course in the 
south-west monsoon ? --At; starting from the light vessel to Palmyras, I should 
say four or five knots an hour for that distance, whatever it is, 80 miles, I be¬ 
lieve ; from Palmyras to Madras I should say six; from Madras to Point de 
Galle seven or eight ; under the lee of Ceylon smooth water. 

2(>'4. Are there not occasionally gales of wind on that coast that do blow 
home ?—The monsoon gales, that is, the periodical storms at the Miange of the 
monsoon, blow home most furiously, but they do not last more than 30 or 48 
hours at the utmost. 

2(i;,. Lord Sandoti. j Are those so periodical that you can be aware of them 
beforehand, and avoid them ?—Invariably, by the barometer. 

206. So that no vessel need be exposed to them?—None; you may know 
them three or four days before they come; the barometer does not act quickly 
there generally, but on those storms invariably. 

2l>7« Sir J. Graham^] Are there harbours into which the Berenice could put 
between Madras and Point de Galle, and between Madras and Palmyras r 
Between Madras and Point do Galle, Trincomalee; between Madras and Pal¬ 


myras, none. • 

2(38. Tf she were caught in one of those monsoons which do blow home, 
would her fate be inevitable ?—By making an offing of 100 miles, as we do under 
canvass, we find the wind very much loss than towards the shore, and I should 
apprehend no danger by her lying-to; she must ndt attempt to proceed. 

269. If she were caught close in, what must she do ?—By the previous warn¬ 
ing the barometer would give, if she were on the coast she ought to make an 
offing. 

270. Her safety would depend, upon her offing being secured before it blew 
hard ?—I should say so; but the barometer invariably acts; we leave the roads 
under canvass, and ride the gale out h) r lying-to 100 or 120 miles out.-* 

271. Chairman.] Is there any instance of a man-of-war having been lost in 
one of those gales ?—I believe the Dover, commanded by Sir Edward Tucker, 
was stranded there in a monsoon gale at the period of the expedition to Java. 

272. In the north-east monsoon, is there any difficulty whatever in the Bay 
of Bengal ?—None whatever. 

273. It is a still monsoon in comparison with the south-w est, is it ?—The 
power of the wind is by no means so strong as the south-west. 

0.91. - j 2 274* How 
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David Dunn. ' 274. How many knots could you go against the north-east monsoon?— 

- I should say, averaging six or seven. 

ia June 1837. 275. Are you acquainted with the harbour of Point de Galle ?—No, I am not. 

-276. Do you know anything respecting it from report; you must have heard 
from the officers of the navy, whether steamers could make use of it as a port ? 
—I have always understood that it was admirably adapted for steamers. 

277. For the repair of steamers, would not Trineomalee afford every sort of 
convenience and advantage ?—I should say, decidedly. 

278. Is there a King’s dock-yard there ?—-There are ample means if artificers 
are sent; the accommodation is ample. 

270. Mr. Crawford.'] Do you happen to know why artificers are not kept 
there?—Owing to the foreign dock-yards being reduced to certain establish¬ 
ments, and that among the rest. 

280. Have you ever heard it attributed to the unhealthiness of Trineomalee ? 
—Never; and of late years Trineomalee has decidedly improved in that respect. 

281. From what cause ?—They have opened a road from the Candian country 
to Trineomalee, and the jungle, immediately adjoining Trineomalee has been 
cleared away very extensively, and has .added much to the healthiness of the 
place. 

282. Is there a rising and falling tide there ?—About three feet, not more 
than throe feet. 

283. Chairman.] What is your opinion of the practicability of making the 
passage from Point do Galle to Socotra, in the south-west monsoon '!■—I should 
say in the strength of the south-west monsoon there might be a difficulty in 
rounding Point de Galle by keeping in the current, but, perhaps, by going 
inside the Bassas, the passage might be made even in the teeth of the south¬ 
west monsoon; the Bassas are the shoals that lie off, but the rush of current 
from the Malabar coast in coming into Bengal is to be avoided. 

2S4. Sir J. Graham. ] How many knots does that run r—-I have experienced 
from two to three and a half; I have heard it stated more, but have myself 
experienced that. 

285. Does it vary, or is it uniform ? —In the height of the south-west mon¬ 
soon is it steady for six weeks or two months of the fury of the monsoon, but 
it falls off rapidly and changes prior to tin* change of the north-east monsoon. 
In the event, of not being able to force a passage close in by Point, de Galle, the 
difficulty, in my mind, can be obviated by making an offing on the starboard 
tack of 100 or 150 miles to a low northern latitude, and then going on the lar¬ 
board tack with canvass set, 1 should conceive, steering for Socotra. Socotra I 
have never been at; I have no personal experience of Socotra. 

,2<S(>. Mr. Crawford.] Do I understand you as supposing such weather jus 
would render the calling of the steamer at Point de Galle impracticable ?—Not 
of calling, but of rounding Point de Galle. In the event of the current being 
too strong for that six weeks or two months (for 1 do not think that it is longer 
than that), in that case I recommend the going under canvass on the starboard 
tack, and making an offing 100 or 150 miles, and so keep out of the current 
with a regular sea, not a chopping sea, and you would fetch Socotra even if 
your machinery broke, I conceive. 

287. Lord Sand on.] Should you go to the south of the Maldives ?—Yes, 
perhaps; as I drew off from Point de Galle, the wind might. draw to the 
southward, I would lie south-east, and when 1 hud made offing and the wind 
had headed me, i conceive that I might weather the Maldives ; 1 would stand 
on for Socotra under canvass and steam. I have no personal experience of 
being at Socotra; my experience is entirely confined to the Malabar coast. 

28S. Sir ./. Graham .] Have you much experience of the sea to the westward 
of Point de Galle ?■—I have crossed that about six times. 

289. How far to the northward have you been towards the Persian Gulf?— 

In coming from Batavia to Bombay, through the straits of Sunda, I rounded 
Point de Galle about 120 qples or perhaps 150 miles. 

290. Do you think in Europe we have any experience of steani navigation of 
su£li length and such difficulty, considering the strength of the currents, as the 
passage between Socotra and Trineomalee, rounding Point dc Galle?—Yes; I 

t nceive the passage from Falmouth to Gibraltar, in the winter months, to be 
ite equal to that passage. 


291. Bearing 
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291. Bearing in your mind the currents of the monsoon and the sea, such as 
you have seen it ?■—The currents can be avoided, by making the offing that I 
speak of. 

292. Do you think the whole passage across the bay from Falmouth to 
Gibraltar is formidable?—ttuite; I have no .personal experience of those long 
voyages, but from what I have seen in winter passages, in steamers of 160 -horse 
power, I should say quite. 

293. The distance is greater, is it not, from Socotra to Trineomalee, rounding 
the Maldives in the way you recommend, than from Falmouth to Gibraltar ?— 
I should say greater, certainly. 

294. With regard to the sea ?—The sea is not equal, in my mind, to what is 
encountered in the winter in the Bay of Biscay, and off the coast of Portugal 
round Cape St. Vincent, and on to Gibraltar. 

295. Did you encounter any bad weather in those six voyages that you made 
yourself in those seas ? ~ It is squally and unsettled weather in the south-west 
monsoon always; but when the squalls blow' over, a calm almost always inter¬ 
venes for a short time. 

296. But in those European seas you have seen many gales; in those six 
voyages in India, do you consider that you saw heavy weather or not ?—I con¬ 
ceive that the passage from Falmouth to Gibraltar in the wintry weather is far 
more severe than any weather I ever experienced in India in the south-west 
monsoon. 

297. Lord Samian.'] Were all those six voyages in the south-west monsoon ? 
—No, two of them. 

298. Sir J. Graham.\ Was it. ordinary weather in those cases ?—Double- 
reefed topsail weather. 

299. You have seen something more formidable than that in the European 
seas ?—A great deal. 

300. Have, you reason to believe that there is never anything more formidable 

than wlmt you encountered in those six voyages ?— 1 have heard of it being more 
severe, but I have rarely been in weather in India more than treble-reefed 
topsails. • 

301. And the information which you have received from your brother officers 
leads you to believe that that is rarely experienced ?—What I have experienced 
is double and treble reefed; I have heard of close reefed, but I have never 
experienced that, excepting once. 

302. Your information and experience would lead you to believe that the 
worst weather in the Indian seas is not so bad as the winter gales prevalent in 
the Bay of Biscay ?—Certainly. 

303. That is the result both of your experience and inquiry of j our brother 
officers ?—That is the conviction of my mind from what I have heard. 

304. Sir J. llohhouncJ] Nor the navigation in other respects of the Indian 
seas more difficult ?—By no means so difficult. 

305. Chairman.~\ In going to the southward, the distance where you would 
encounter bad weather, and a strong current, is confined to that 100 or I 50 
miles, is it not ?—I confine mj r observations as to the strength of the current 
and the power of the wind in the south-west monsoon to the distance of 100 or 
150 miles from the Bassas. 

306. How many knots an hour should you go those 150 miles with a 
powerful steamer such as the Berenice ?—Going 011 the starboard tack under 
canvass and steam, I should say for the 100 or 150 miles, she would average 
five knots an hour. 

307. Then,'wlmt course would you take when you had got 150 miles? — 
I would then go on the arboard tack, under steam and canvass, as near as she 
would lie to the wind, taking it for granted the wind would be to the south¬ 
ward ; south-west, perhaps south-south-west at, that distance* from the land. 

308. How many knots an hour should you make then ?—I should say, 
averaging six or seven. 

309. If your machinery broke could you make a sailing passage of it?— 

I should think the passage might be effected under canvass in the event of the 
machinery breaking. * 

310. Sir T. Troubridae. ] Always sneaking of Socotx*a?—I have no personal 
knowledge of Socotra. 

311. Mr. Crawford .] Do you still consider that you should not have occa- 
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sion to go to tlie south of the Line •, you said that you would have a low 
northern latitude ?—I conceive that I should have 116 occasion to go to the 
southward of the Line to effect my passage; I might pass to the southward, 
but if not, the passage is free between the islands, and smooth water the whole 
of the way; in the event of not passing to the southward of the Maldives, 
I should say the eight-degree channel. 

312. Lord Hand on 1 ] The Maldives giving you a shelter from the violence of 
the monsoon ?—Yes. 

313. Ch.§i> ■man.] How many knots an hour could you go making a direct pas¬ 
sage from dalle ?—doing in the teeth of the south-west monsoon, I should shape 
my course for the eight-degree channel, Maldives and Laccadives, and I think 
under steam I could make three or four miles an hour against wind and current. 

314. Sir ./. (>'raham.] "What European experience leads you to think that 
anv steamer you have seen could make three knots an hour against the wind 
you have seen, and the current you hav e described ?—T judge from a steamer 
from Londonderry to Liverpool of 1 (iO-horse power; from what I have seen, 
I judge that a vessel of *200 or 250-horse power would do that. 

315. The experience lien* is only against wind; have you any experience of 
a steamer against current combined w ith wind still making head at the rate of 
three knots an hour ?—By passing close to the land at Point de Gallo, I con¬ 
ceive that the power of current would he neutralized, and consequently, that 
there would be merely the wind to encounter. 

31b., When you describe the current as running two or three miles an hour, 
that is outside the Bassas and not. inside r—Outside, the Bassas. 

317. Is there a current in the inside channel r—I should say hutch less than 
outside the Bassas. 

318. What would you put that current at inside at the height of the mon¬ 
soon :—Perhaps two miles an hour. 

31 9. Have we European experience of such a current with such a wind as 
the monsoon, and any steamer making head at the rati; of three or four knots an 
hour against it ?—The power of the monsoon, such as I have experienced, being 
from double-reefed tops Ails to treble-reefed topsails, and tin* current reduced to 
two knots an hour, 1 conceive that tin* steamer that I have had experience in 
would make a successful passage. 

320. Chairman, j How many knots an hour, did you say l Three knots. 

321. How far would that three knots an hour hi* !—I should coniine that cur¬ 
rent to the distance of GO or 80 miles from Point de Guile. 

322. You are going through the eight-degree channel, an* you not ?—Yes; no 
sailing ship ever passes vvithinside of the Bassas that I know of. 

323. If the point of destination were Point de Guile?—Jn that ease the Bassas 
would he out of the question. 

324. Sir ./. JI oh house.] Have you had much experience in steam navigation; 
have you been v ery often on hoard steam vessels ?—-Twelve or fourteen voyages. 

325. Sir./. Graham.] In what seas?—From Liverpool to Dublin; from Liver¬ 
pool to Belfast ; from Liverpool to Londonderry ; at all seasons. 

32b. You have no experience except in the narrow seas round England ?—- 
None. 

327. Sir T. Tronhriilffe.] Have you made the passage of the eight or nine- 
degree channel from Point de Galle ! —No. 

328. Sir./. Graham.] Have you experience to the westward of the Maldives 
and the Laccadives?-—No, 

329. Mr. M>/!/ins.] Have you sufficient experience of the effects of the south¬ 
west monsoon to enable you * to judge of its effects in the passage between 
Socotra and Point de Galle?—I confine my experience to 100 miles from Point 
de Galle, in the south-west monsoon. 

330. Sir J. Graham.] Then as to the monsoon between Socotra and the Mal¬ 
dives unit Laccadives, you have no personal experience whatever ?—None what¬ 
ever, of my own knowledge. 

331. Chairman.] In what direction, by compass, is that 100 miles, that you 
would go in rounding Point de Galle ?—l should say, from south-west to west- 
south-west. 

332. Was that in the south-west monsoon ?—Yes. 

333. Mr. Mullins.] Have you ever understood that the south-west mon¬ 
soon blows with ( greater force, within 100 or 150 miles of the Malabar coast, 

than 
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than at a greater distance from it ?—I have always considered the strength of 
the south-west monsoon to be greater from 100 to 150 miles off the Malabar 
coast than at a greater distance. 

334. Mr. Bagshaw.~\ So that the same ijple would govern a vessel going ft) 
Socotra as to Bombay, with regard to the monsoon; the monsoon blows steadily 
from, the south-west ?—Always. 

335. Therefore you would have no objection to navigate a vessel with the 
experience you possess, from Point de Guile to Socotra ?—None whoever. 

336. Sir J.GrahamJ] A sailing vessel, none ?—I confine my observations to 
a sailing vessel; 1 have no experience of steam, except as a passenger. 

•337. Mr. Mullins. J In fact, you have been in that part of the sea where the 
south-west monsoon blows with the strongest force, or is generally supposed to 
blow with the strongest force ?—Yes. 

338. Chairman .] Going direct from Point de Galle to Socotra, could you carry 
sail ?—I should say not. 

33<). Is the wind as unfavourable that way as it is from Socotra to Bombay r 
—No; from Bombay to Socotra, 1 should say the wind was immediately in 
our face; and from Galle to Socotra, I should think tin* wind would he three or 
four points on the larboard how, merely judging from the south-west monsoon 
blowing, and the number of hundred miles between Bombay and Point de 
Galle. 

34°• Wlmt difference do you think those three or four points of the com¬ 
pass would give you over the vessel that had the wind dead on end ?—I should 
say two miles an hour at least. 

341. Do you think the passage could he made from Bombay U) Socotra with 
the wind dead on end, in the south-west monsoon, in a steamer like the 
Berenice ?—1 should think the distance too great for a steamer to make that 
voyage in the face of the south-west monsoon, hut the impression on my mind 
is, that a steamer can always make an offing from Bombay harbour at any time 
of the monsoon. 


342■ Sir J . Oraham\ By bearing to the southward—-I mean, making the 
distance of (it) or SO miles, and then shaping her course along the Malabar coast. 

343. To the southward ?—To the southward. 

344. Chairman. J Why do you say the distance would be loo great r—I think 
the distance is 1,200 miles, or about that; the quantity of coal required for 
that voyage, 1 should imagine, would be too much for any steamer that L have, 
any knowledge of. 

345. How many knots an hour do you suppose that she would be able to go 
with the wind dead on end?—My knowledge of the south-west monsoon is con¬ 
fined to within 100 miles of the Malabar coast : 1 should say that she would 
make that distance two and a half and three miles an hour, perhaps more. 

«>4^* V\ ould the force of the monsoon inerea e or decrease as you go to the 
westward ?—Decrease ; 1 confine my observation to the fury of the south-west, 
gale; in getting out of Bombay harbour we invariably find the force of the 
wind lessen as we get; out, and to pass down the Malabar coast, we have the 
wind abeam, rarely before it. 

34/ • If any accident happened to her machinery she would, of course, he 

o liged to go back to Bombay i —As a matter of course; there is no alter¬ 
native. 

348- Supposing the fury of the south-west, monsoon to prevent her from 

ma mg the direct, passage, even in ease she was obliged to make mi offing to 

the southward, when she took her course again for Socotra, would she be in as 

favourable a position as a steamer going through the eight-degree channel; 

would she have as many points of the wind in her favour V—I conceive that a 

steamer making a voyage from Bombay to the southward on the Malabar coast, 

wou c e u o the westward of the Maldives and Laccadives, and consequently, 

wou c h. on a par with the Point de Galle steamer passing through that 
passage. i e o 

349- J OT J“ ea h that she would fall into the same track?—Yes, meet to the 
westward of the Maldives and the Laccadives. 

r distfmc r that eac h would have to run would he about tlie 
** ^ ‘ 1 concfe iy tl that the distance from Bombay to the westward of 

. a ves and Laccadives would be greater than, the distance that the, 

. * ‘ e 4 steamer' 
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Sit David Dunn* steamer going through the eight-degree channel meeting there at that point 

would have to run. _ J 

as June 1837. 351. Hass not the moon an effect on the wind under the Line .—-In the lull 

and change of the moon we find the south-west monsoon very squally; even in 
the quartering of the moon we finu it always unsettled. 

352. Si r 'f. Trot(bri<h,t‘.~\ What noticu* does the barometer give you on the. 
east coast of Cevlon of an approaching gait' ?—I have known three or four days’ 
notice, Imfygenerullv two. 

353. That is to say, by continual fallings ?—Yes; Sir John Gore onlcred me 
to proceed on board and take command of the squadron, in the event of the 
barometer falling more, and that was two or three* days prior to the blowing. 

. Mr. Jh///sJ)tnr.) In this long distance between Point do Galle and Socotra, 
going the course that you recommend, would you steam the whole of that 
long distance ?—I take it for granted that the fore and aft sails would draw, 
perhaps during the whole passage ; but my experience is confined to 100 miles 
of Point do Galle. 

355. Mr. Mullins.\ Should you think that it would be advisable to employ 
steamers between Calcutta and Suez of a less tonnage than 1,000 tons, or of less 
horse power than *2 a 0-liorse power ?- -1 should say the larger the steamer the 
better, judging from the first class steamers of this country. 

35(1. You think that they could make better headway in the case of the south¬ 
west monsoon blowing with its greatest force, than smaller steam vessels ?— 
Certainly. 

357. Mr. Cranford .] In consequence of the greater power?—They are more 
stead} 1 particularly with the wind a-head. 

338. Sir ,/. JIohfioHsi ■. ] Then it is your decided opinion that a steamer would 
not be able to carry coals to enable her to go direct from Bombay to Socotra, 
from what you have seen of steamers ?—From what 1 have seen, I should fear 
that she could not go that distance. 


Lieutenant Wclktead, called in; and Examined. 


Lieut. Wei Ulead. 


359. Chairman. J ARE you a Lieutenant in the Bombay navy?—I am. 

3O0. Were you employed by the government of Bombay to survey the Island 
of Socotra ?—\ was. 

361. How long were you there r—On the first occasion two months, on the 
subsequent occasion six months. 

30-2. Were you employed in conjunction with Lieutenant Haynes of the 
Bomba} - marines ?—-I was. 

363. In wliat year?—In 1834. 

3O4. Are there any harbours or anchoring grounds in Socotra, where a vessel 
may lie in safety the two monsoons ?—There are two harbours in Socotra, one 
of which is available in the north-east monsoon, and one of which is available in 
the south-west monsoon, but there is no single harbour which is sheltered at all 
seasons. 

;$(),> What are the}' called ?—The two harbours are Bunder Deleohce, which 
is available in the south-west, monsoon, and which is on the north-eastern side 
of the island ; and the other, Goobet Gollonsior on the north-west. 

366. Is there a complete shelter for steamers in those hays ?—There is. 

367. Is there any swell that, would make it difficult to take off coals from shore ? 
—Not the least, it is perfectly smooth water. 

3(18. How near could vessels lie to the shore ?—In either case, about a quar¬ 
ter of a mile from the shore. 


3(19. Sir T. Troubridf/e.'] An open roadstead, or a harbour r—A harbour. 

370. Easy of access for any sized vessel ?—Yes. 

371. Chairman.'] Is there any water near there?—Freshwater can be ob¬ 
tained from both of them within a short, distance. 

372. Good water?—Good water. 

373- Then, as a depot for coals, these harbours are complete?—They are, with 
this exception, that it would he necessary to shift the hulks from the one to the 

other at the change of the season, provided hulks were used. 

374. Sir T. Troubridge.'] Are there any dangers at all in the environs of 
jSocotra, rocks or shoals ?—None. 

' 375. Chairman. 
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375. Chairman.] Wetffe you there at the time the detachment was there r— 
I was. 

376. Do you know the reason why the detachment left the island ? —The 
detachment left the island in consequence of the insalubrity of the station 
which they occupied. 

377. Sir J. Hobhou.se. ] Do you think that that insalubrity applies to tha 

station only, or to other parts of the island ?—It does not apply to the moun¬ 
tains, whicn are over the station. * 

378. Sir T. Troubridge .J But the establishment for the supply of those vessels 

must be upon the coast If you have a hulk, there is no occasion for any esta¬ 
blishment. * 

379. If there is to be a depdt there, the arrangements must be on the beach ? 
—Yes, but the natives can always shift and unshift the coals; I do not consider 
that it is necessary to have the troops near the shore, the troops might be kept 
on the higher ground. Of the first detachment that was sent there, nearly the 
whole of the Europeans died; they were encamped in a plain at the base of 
those mountains, and there was a considerable quantity of water; it was a 
marshy kind of ground ; there is a good deal of vegetation there, and the face 
of the country is the same as that of Africa. When the second detachment 
came to the island, the officers marched them from the sea-beach directly to the 
mountains, and did not halt at the beach, and they found it as healthy as in 
England. 

380. Lord Sandon .] About what distance are the mountains from the beach : 
—About seven miles. 

381. Sir J. J lob house.] How* long did they remain in the island?—About 
six months. 

382. During that time, they were not affected by the climate ?—No. 

383. Lord Sandon.] Were they there at the same period of the year as the 
ormer detachment ?—No, but it was equally unhealthy. 

384. Sir J. Hobhouse.] Did you ever make the passage from Socotra to 
Bombay ?—I have been from Bombay to Socotra. 

385. Have you been often?—Three times. 

386. Did you ever go during the south-west monsoon ?—Yes ; not landing at 
Socotra, but touching Socotra. 

387. By steam?- No, in a sailing vessel; never in a steamer. * 

388. Was each of those times, or one of those times, during the south-west 
monsoon ?—One of those times, the last. 

389. How long were you going ? : —Thirty-seven days to Mocha, which is the 
lower part, just within the entrance of the Red Sea. 

390. Chairman.] How long were you going to the longitude of Socotra ?— 
We pursue a very peculiar route, which can be scarcely conveyed in words. The 
sailing vessels never attempt to go direct across, but, in place of that, they run 
down to the southward of the Line, about nine degree's south; then we get the 
south-east trade, and shape our course to the westward by the Secliells, run 
into about the longitude of Socotra, and then go due north for ('ape Guardafui. 

391. Sir T. Troubridffe. ] You go to the westward of the Maldives?—Yes. 

392. What time does it occupy ?—The average voyage would be about 40 
days in a good sailing vessel. 

393. To Mocha?—Yes. 

394. To Cape Guardafui ?—I cannot tell. 

395. How long does it take from Mocha to Cape Guardafui?—About 10 
days. 

396. Sir J. Hobhouse.] You never made that passage in a steamer ?—No; 
in one of the Company’s vessels of war, a 10-gun frigate. 

397- Sir T. Troubridge.] What weather did you experience ?—We took in a 
reef leaving Bombay, but shook it out soon after. 

398. On the whole, had you fine weather or bad ?—That is indicative, of the 

finest weather you can have ; that sort of weather in which a boat could have 
made the passage. * 

399. Speaking generally, you had fine weather the whole of the way ?—Yes. 

400. Chairman. J But in the south-west monsoon ?—Yes. I will mention one 
fact which is the strongest that can be given, I think, in proof of what steamers 
might be supposed to do. If a question is put to any seaman. Can a steamer 
proceed in that direction where a sailing vessel would require to beat to wind- 
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401. Sir J. llobhouse .] Even during the south-west monsoon ?—Yes; that is, 

directly against the soutli-west monsoon. 

402. ’ Sir T. Troubrirfye.] Wliat are the difficulties from Muscat to Socotra : 
—You have the same monsoon against you the whole way. 

403. Have, you any experience on- that coast ?—No; no vessel goes along 
that coast, it is a dead lee shore; we find the wind directly against us going from 
Bombay to Muscat: I adduce that to prove that there is more importance 
attached to the sfbuth-west monsoon than it deserves; if our sailing vessels can 
beat against that, wlmt is to prevent steamers going. 

404. Do you believe the south-west monsoon to be stronger in the northern 
part of the Arabian Gulf than it is in the parallel of the eight-degree channel ? 
—It is not nearly so strong in the eight-degree channel; as you approach the 
Line its force weakens. 


405. Sir J. Hobhome .J Do you think that there would he any difficulty 
in a steamer of the size of the steamer that the East India Company have lately 
built, passing during the south-west monsoon from Bombay to Socotra?—I 
conceive that there would he no difficulty. 


40O. Lord Soudan.] Pursuing what course? Quitting Bombay, I should put 
her upon the starboard tack, set the sails, and run dow n to eight or nine degrees 
north of the Line, where the force of the monsoon is considerably lessened; 
thence I would proceed direct to the westward by steam into about ;V 2 longi¬ 
tude, anti then shape the course for Cape Guardafui. 

407. Sir J. Hobhow sr.] llow long would a steam-boat so going occupy ? 
—That requires calculation, which 1 will go into and give in another day. 

408. Chairman .] At some period of the monsoon would it he practicable to 
go direct from Bombay to Socotra?—Yes, at some periods; I would not at¬ 
tempt it at the height of the monsoon. 

409. box six weeks ?—Longer, two months; but it is found in the Mediter¬ 
ranean that they never put their heads directly against it when they can help 
it; they encounter it three points from the wand, and they find they make better 
way by it. 

410. Sir J. Hobhoa.se .] Have you had much experience of steam-vessels? 
—Not much ; 1 never belonged to one. 1 came overland from India, and in 
one by the Mediterranean. 

411. Chairman.) The. opinion of the persons in India is very much altered 
as to the possibility of making this passage, is it not ?—Very much, indeed. 

•412. Mr. Bays haw.] Have you had any experience in the Bay of Bengal ?— 
Not so mil eh as in the Red Sea. 


• 413. Have you been up to Calcutta?—Yes. 

414. Along the coast of Coromandel ?—Yes. 

41,5. Lord Sandon.) Did you ever face the south-west monsoon?—I once 
came round. 


416. Sir T. Trouhridye .] Have you any experience of making the passage 
by the coast ?—No. 

417. Are you acquainted with the passage from Point de Galie to the lied Sea ? 
—No; except being acquainted with the state of the weather off the Maldives. 

418. Lord Sondand) Should you conceive that there was any difficulty in 
going from Point de Galle in the south-west monsoon towards Socotra ?—Not 
if they adopt the course which I propose, to get more to the westward before 
they go to the north. 

41 <). Would you take them through the eight-degree channel?—I conceive 
so, that would be the best. 

420. Sir T. Troubridye.] Have you ever been through yourself?— Yes. 

421. Chairman.] Are you acquainted with the island of Abdalkoory on the 
^southern coast of Arabia?—It had not been surveyed when I quitted the coast, 
but a survey has since been made of it; the report has not arrived. 

42 2. Do you know whether it is favourable as a depot or not ?—That I cannot 


answer. 


423. Macullah, are you acquainted with ?—Very well, indeed. 

424. Is it fit for a dep6t ?—In the north-east monsoon it is the most admir¬ 
able that can be selected; but in the south-west it cannot be approached. 

425. What 
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425. What is your opinion of Aden ?—Aden also would answer very well for 
t dep6t in both monsoons. 

426. How does it happen to serve for both monsoons ?—It has two harbours. 

427. Sir T. Troubridge .] How far to the westward of Socotra does the south¬ 
west monsoon extend ?—As far on the Arabian coast as the port of Aden. 

428. How far from the Arabian coast within the Gulf of Aden ?—Nearly 
mid-channel - x but by keeping on the African coast the monsoon is avoided, 
and smooth water is obtained. 

42(). Lord Sandon. ) Then, from Cape Guardafui to the Straits of Babel- 
mandel, you might sail in perfectly smooth water by keeping along the African 
shore ?—Perfectly. 

430. Then there would be a reason for not looking to the Arabian shore at 
all for a depot for coals ?—In the south-west monsoon you cannot look to the 
Arabian coast for coals. 

431. Chairman .J If you have a depot at Socotra, you will stand in need of 
no depot whatever on the Arabian coast outside of the Straits of Coromandel ? 
—That is my opinion. 

432. Have you any doubt of Socotra?—I have mentioned the doubt whether • 
the seas were not too heavy for steamers, but that opinion gives way to the 
opinion of others, that the sea is not too heavy for steamers. 

433. Sir T. Troubridge.'] Is it a short chopping sea ?—It is a meeting of 
seas. 

434. Lord Sandon.] Are the principal dangers of the sea to the east and west 

of Socotra ?—We generally pass to the northward of it, where we experience the 
swell. * 

433. Chairman.] What are the objections to Tamarinda Bay:—In the north¬ 
east. monsoon the heaviness of the swell producing a dangerous surf from the 
sea beach, and rendering landing at most seasons almost impracticable. In tin; 
south-west monsoon it is equally bad anchorage, in consequence of the hokling 
ground being very indifferent, and the violence of the gusts that sweep from 
the mountains. 

436. Why is the other bay free from the same objection, both being under 
the lee of the island?—Bunder Delechce is sheltered from the violence of the 
south-westerly winds by the mountains that rise up close by the shore; calms 
and light breezes prevailing there when violent gusts are experienced in Tama¬ 
rinda Bay. Goobet Gollonsier is sheltered from the north-east monsoon and 
swell by the projecting {joint affording every nectssary degree of shelter to 
vessels lying there at that period. 

437. Were you, for any length of time, employed in the lied Sea under the 
orders of the Bombay government.?-—I was employed for three years in the 
survey of the Red Sea, under the orders of the Bombay government. 

438. When was that?—In 1830 , 1831 and 1832 . 

439. Are you acquainted with the whole of it !—l am. 

440. Is there any difficulty in a steamer of power like the. Berenice, going 
through the Straits of Babelmandel ?—Not the least. 

441. Is there any difficulty from thence to Suez?—None. 

442. At no season of the year ?—No. 

443. Are the winds in .the Red Sea less strong than the south-west, monsoon 
in the Arabian Sea?—About the same strength. 

444. With respect to steamers, you think that steamers in the Red Sea 
should be of the same power as those without ?—I do. 

445 - What is your opinion of Moelm as a station ?—That it cannot be made 
available as a station ; I speak most decidedly; for during nine months of the 
year the southerly winds blow with such violence that you can only communi¬ 
cate with the shore at intervals, and it is an open roadstead. 

446. Whieh do you think the best station between Socotra and 'Suez?— 
The island of Camaran, which is a good harbour, is partially susceptible of 
cultivation; has great advantage in its insular position, which should not be 
forgotten; where you have anything to do with the Arabs, you will find it 
much better to be upon an island than to bo upon the main land; and five 
fathoms of water between the island and the main. 

447. Sir T. Troubridge.] Is there any difficulty in . the navigation into this 
harbour?—Not any. 

448. Is there any lighthouse ?—No. 
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Lieut. Welhtcad., 449. Is it necessary to have one ?—Should it be made a permanent station, 
—■ - it might be considered advisable to have a lighthouse. 

92 June 1837. 450. Lord Sandon.) Is the weather very hazy ?—Sometimes. 

451. Is the clirtiate healthy ?—I do not consider any part of the southern 
part of the Red Sea is healthy; people there are subject to a kind of dropsy; 
which affects all the extremities. 

452. Sir T. Troubridge .] Is the anchorage safe after you have got through 
the channel ?—It is sheltered from all winds. 

453. Lord Sandon.) Is there any difficulty in approaching it at all winds ? 
—No. 

454. Sir T. Troubridge.) What is the width of the channel r—As far as I re¬ 
collect, about a mile and a half broad. 

435. Lord Stmdon. J What is the formation of the island ?—Like all those 
islands, principally of shelly limestone. 

456. Is there water upon the island ?—Very good water; that island has 
been always considered as a point of great importance ; when the Portuguese 
first, went to the Red Sea it attracted their attention, and during the time that 
the French were in Egypt a mission was also sent to examine it. 

457. Is it peopled at all ?—It has a few inhabitants. 

458. Is its soil capable of cultivation, and of containing a larger population, 
in case a dep6t were fixed there ?—Yes. 

439. Chairman .'J Is it high ground ?—No, rather flat and low. 

4G0. Lord Sandon.) Is it based upon coral ?—Coral enters very largely into 
the formation of all those islands. 

461. Mr. Mullins.) Is it not equidistant from Suez and Socotra r—I do not 
know that, but 1 should imagine it is not very far from being so. 

462. Sir T. Troubridge.) You spoke of five fathoms, is it five fathoms low 
water r—There is very little rise and fall of the tide. 

463. Lord Sandon. J Two feet ?—Rather more ; the difference between high 
and low water is between three and four feet. 

.464. Sir T. Troubridge .] What are the prevailing winds in the Red Sea?— 
The north-westerly winds prevail throughout the year in the northern portion; 
but in the months of July, August and September they are fit their height, and 
frequently then blow the whole distance of the sea to Mocha. Southerly winds 
prevail in the southern portion for nine months of the year, blowing near the 
entrance of the Straits of Babelmandel with equal violence with the north¬ 
westerly breezes in the upper portion of the sea. The space equidistant from 
either extremity of the. sen is left subject to calms and variable winds, excepting 
when the southerly winds blow strongly in September, October and November, 
when they not unfrequently blow home to Suez. 

465. Are there any currents ?—The currents in the Red Sea are not of suffi¬ 
cient importance to attract much attention as regards steam navigation. 

466. The information which yo,u have given the Committee is entirely from 
experience ?—It is. 

467. Both as to Camaran and the winds ?—Yes. 

468. Chairman.) How far are the following places on the coast eligible as 
depots : Hodeida ?—Open roadstead ; very indifferent. 

469. Solieia ?—Objectionable, in consequence of the shallowness of the water. 

470. Camfida '—Also indifferent anchorage. 

471. Jidda?—Jidda has been hitherto used as a coal depot; and I see no 

other objection to it than that which occurs to any other port in the Red Sea, 
that it is a port fronted by almost innumerable coral rocks, so that you cannot 
get in at night time. . ♦ 

472. Yambo ?—Yambo would make a good depot. 

473. Mr. Mullins.) Is it your opinion that Camaran is the best dep6t of all 
those that have been named in the Red Sea ?—Decidedly ; a glance at the chart 
will show that there are no reefs fronting this part of the coast, and having 
a depot there, we should not be subjected to any annoyances from the Arabs 5 
which 1 look upon as unavoidable in every station on the shore; and also, it is 
a central position between Suez and Socotra. 

474. Chairman .J On the western coast of the Red Sea are there any ports ?— 
There are several ports on the western shore, but I would avoid that shore. 

475. Why ?—Because the navigation is more intricate and more dangerous. 

476. Lord Sandon.) As regards the winds, are the two shores equally advan¬ 

tageous ?— 
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tageous ?—The winds blow up and down the sea, so that it makes very little 
difference. 

477. Chairman.'] In case the plague, or war, should at any time interrupt the 
passage through Egypt, is there any other course by which the communication 
could be kept up by the Red Sea with which you are acquainted, or about which 
you have made inquiries ?—I would beg to draw the attention of the Committee 
to the old and now almost forgotten route by way of the Gulf of Akkaba to Garsa; 
a Roman road formerly extended between those two points, and a communication 
by this route might be obtained when it might be found impracticable through 
Egypt. There is an anchorage near the northern extremity of this sea, under 
a small island. 

478. Lord Sandon.] Is there any difficulty in navigating that part of the Red 
Sea 1 —it cannot he navigated but by steam, that gulf. 

479. What width ?—Ten to 12 miles, but has no good anchorages. 

480. Mr. Mullins.] Have you any knowledge .'is to whether there are wells 
across the desert from* that point to the coast ?—To my knowledge that route has 
not been traversed by any European. 

481. Chairman^] During the three years when you were in the Red Sea, was 
there any occasion when the plague would have interrupted the intercourse by 
the Red Sea ?—Not once. 

482. Mr. Mullins.] From the result of your examination, which of the two 
ports should you prefer, Suez or Cosseir, for the convenience of passengers, and 
also for celerity?—Suez. 

483. Lord Sandon.] You say that no interruption to the communication 
during those three years took place on account of the plague, was that on account 
of any extra cessation of the plague during those three years ?—It might have 
been owing to that, but the caravan travels at all periods with pilgrims, 
whether the plague prevails in Egypt or not, between Cairo and Mecca'; and yet, 
as far as my inquiries have gone, I never could find that it had more than once 
visited the Hedjehz. 

484. What are the Hedjehz U —Places in which the holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina are situated. 

485. Travellers would be exposed, however small you may estimate the risk, 
to the plague at certain seasons of the year, in passing from Alexandria to Suez ? 
—Whenever it exists of course there will be a risk. 

486. Is there a probability that, if the current of communication through 
Egypt by the Red Sea were to become more frequent, the plague would be 
transmitted beyond its present limits ?—I do not think there is ; the previous 
question would show that it seldom leaves the immediate vicinity of Cairo and 
other cities in Egypt; it does not extend,to the desert; it never accompanies 
the pilgrims; the previous question and answer will be received as a strong 
corroboration of this. 

487. Mr. Mullins.] Have you ever been between Suez and Cairo?—Yes, 
several times. 

488. Is there any facility for obtaining water ?—No; there is some water 
about 12 miles from Suez, but very bad. 

489. You do not consider that that would present an obstacle to the con¬ 
veyance of passengers ?—Not the least. ‘ 

49 °- Chairman.] If the steamers were regular, and of sufficient capacity to 
take that cargo, do you think that there would be any freight for them to India ? 
—It would take some time to divert it from its present channel; but eventually 
I have no doubt that they would receive a large amount. 

. 49 *• What is its present channel ?—It is in the hands of natives, who would 
view our interference with great jealousy. 

492. You mean that there is a traffic, but that the article would Still go in 
the native vessels, instead of in the steamer ?—Exactly. 

493 * Lord Do you suppose that the pilgrims would make use of the 

steamers ?—The rich pilgrims would, I have no doubt, in a short time. 
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Lord Viscount Sandon. 
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Mr. G. F. Yount;. 


Thomas Love Peacock, Esq. called in; and Examined. 

494. Chairman .] WIIAT are you?—lam Examiner of India Correspondence. 

495. You are particularly conversant with the subject of steam navigation to 
India ?—I have paid a good deal of attention to it. 

496. You were examined in 1834?—Yes, and in i S3 2. 

497. You then gave it as your opinion, that for carrying into effect the com¬ 
munication with the Red Sea l»v steam, four vessels of 200-horse power, with a 
proportionate, tonnage of three to one, would he required ?—The proportion of 
tonnage, to power. 


498. That is, with Bombay?—With Bombay, 1 think that, is rather too few 
than too many. 

499. You gave that as your opinion then ?—Yes. 

500. Do you think any additional .number will he necessary, or does your 
opinion remain the same upon that, point?—1 think it would he better to nave 
five, and for these reasons: I find that, the Mediterranean packets, at the time I 
looked at the establishment last, which is some time ago, however, but 1 believe 
it. is the same now, required four to carry on the communication with Corfu. 
The vessel that, left Falmouth on the 1st of January left it again on the 1st of 
May, and in the same order on the i st of February and the ist of June. That 
is about. 16,000 nantic miles; three voyages in the year to Malta, Corfu and 
back. Of course those four vessels amongst, them, performed in the year 64,000 
miles. Now, the 12 voyages from Bombay to Suez and back are 72,000 nautic 
miles, and considering the great superiority of the means of repair which the 
Mediterranean packets have to those which the Indian steam vessels can possibly 
have, I should think that 16,000 miles a year would he the maximum of the pos¬ 
sibility of their performance, one year with another, for any length of time each. 
Therefore, less than five steamers would scarcely perform the. work. 1 find also 
that the great Scotch steam packets, which are vessels of great power, which run 
about two days of every week, and rest five, coming at each end of their voyage 
into a port, of repair after every run of between 400 and 500 miles, perform only 
one run each way in the week, which is somewhat more; it is between 20,000 
and 23,000 miles in the year, that is the maximum of their performance ; but I 
think it cannot be taken as the basis of calculation for a long sea voyage; tjic 
Mediterranean packets are the only guides that wo have as yet to go by. Besides, 
Captain Wilson has given it as his opinion to the Bombay government, that the 
Hugh Lindsay packet is only equal to two Red Sea voyages in the year, that is, 
12,000 miles. It will, therefore, require six Hugh Lindsays to carry on the voy¬ 
age between Bombay and Suez. 

501. Lord Viscount Sandon.'] The Hugh Lindsay is not the standard to go 
by ?—That is the only vessel the Indian government have, to which they can say, 
Oo to a certain point and come back; she is the only vessel that has been 
able to do that. Sin* is a very strong vessel, well built, anil has very great power, 
which is the only great advantage she lias; she was only built to carry five days’ 
coal, and she lias carried 10 or 12. 


502. Chairman.] Would you propose that each of these vessels should make the 
voyage out and home, or be relieved in the Red Sea ?—There is an advantage in 

' changing 
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changing the vessel, provided it can be done in a port of repair, but not other¬ 
wise ; but if it were relieved in the lied Sea, I should think it should be relieved 
a vessel of precisely the same tonnage and power. 

503. I suppose you would be of opinion that all the vessels should be of 
exactly the same .tonnage and power, exact copies of each other?—Yes, exact 
copies of each other. 

504. That all the machinery should be the same?—Yes. 

505. And suit each other?—Yes; there would be a great advantage in having 
one vessel quite cool and clean, and ready‘loaded with coal, to start immediately 
on the other’s arrival. 


506. Lord Viscount Sandon.'] Supposing no goods were carried ?—Yes; and 
the passengers’ luggage, would be very small, and they would go into precisely 
the saint: cabins, they being precisely the same vessels; hut. if they go out of 
such a vessel as the Berenice into such a vessel as the Hugh Lindsay, they will 
not find the same accommodation, nor any accommodation for the same number 
of persons. 

507. 1 think, in making the inquiry,-we must assume that all the vessels are 
of the same power, and equal to the best of the two vessels that were first sent 
out?—Yes ; the best of the two vessels that were sent out was not too good for 
any part of that voyage. 


508. Chairman.] You laid better now explain what the powers of the best of 
the two vessels are ?—1 will state both of them. The contracts were made for 
vessels of not less than boo tons measurement, and not less than 200-horse 
power; that is to say, having cylinders of not less than 54 inches diameter. The 
Atalanta was built by Mi ssis. Wigram and Green, in the river Thames, exactly, 
I may say, according to the contract, which was made for bib tons measurement; 
the old measurement. And the engines, which were, made by Messrs. Maudcslay, 
bad cylinders of exactly 54 inches diameter, with five feet stroke. The Berenice 
has about 50 or bo tons measurement mbre than the contract, and two inches 
diameter of cylinder more than the contract; therefore, speaking in round 
numbers, the Atalanta may be said to be a vessel of 620 tons, and 210 horse 
power; and the Berenice, of bSo tons, and 230 horse power. These vessels 
were to have been ready for sailing in July iS3b,.by which it was expected they 
would have the advantage of the south-west monsoon, on the other side of the 
Cape. They were, however, not ready till six months later, but as soon ns they 
were respectively ready they were dispatched. The computation which was 
made of their voyages was, that they would reach Bombay in 59 days’ steaming; 
the total distance, was taken in round numbers at 12,000 nan tic miles, the actual 
distance of their run being 11,500. The consumption of coal was calculated at 
20 tons a day, and the daily run was taken at 200 miles. 


509. Lord Viscount, Sandon.] In 24 hours?—In 24 hours. 

510. Chairman .] Do you mean the average daily run ! —Yes; it. was taken at 
that; 12,000 miles would be the run in Co days, and being 11,500, we allowed 
59 days. The coal sent direct was Llangenncch coal, selected in very large 
pieecs, the dust of Welch coal being good for nothing. The stations chosen were 
Teneriffe, Mayo in the Cape de Verd Islands, Fernando Po, the Cape, of Good 
Hope, the Mauritius and Cochin. Mayo was chosen after a good deal of inquiry 
respecting the best station in the Cape de Verd Islands, and there seemed to 
have been no very good one; that appeared to be. the best; but after the arrange¬ 
ment had been made, we found reason to believe that the. Isle of St. Vincent would 
be the best station in till that part of the world for a steam vessel. 

511. Lord Viscount Sandon.] Is that one of the Cape de Verd Islands?—It, 
is the only island that has anything that may be called a harbour; all the rest 
are roadsteads. The time of detention could not be well estimated, the coal being 
sent to places almost entirely new to us.- We set it down, however, at iG days 
and a half, which turned out to he much too little, the detention being much 
greater. The average run which I mentioned calculated to the Cape was 34 days. 
The. actual run of the Atalanta, the actual steaming was 35, and therefore 
wc were only out one day in our reckoning. 

512. Did she steam all the way?—She steamed all the wav; she made about 
210 or 220 miles on an average to Fernando Po, and from Fernando Po to the 
Cape she averaged 1C0; she steamed the whole of that long run against the south- 
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east trade wind, which we had expected to avoid bf sending her round to the coast 
of Africa. We sent her to Fernando Po out of the way, in order that she might 
avoid the south-east trade wind, but as she did not succeed in doing that, 
I should certainly recommend any other experiment that might be made by the 
Cape route to be made by St. Helena direct. 

513. That is a shorter course ?—A much shorter .course, and I should have no 
doubt of the capacity of cither of these vessels to have run against the south-east 
trade wind the whole of that liirtj. 

514. Chair man. } Then she went Sfven knots an hour against the south-east 
wind?—Y osJ* BI| 

515. Was itrelbwing linrd ; does it appear by the log that it was blowing hard ? 
'-—Sometimes there were strong fresh breezes; a strong head-wind. 

51O. Is there anything said about the swell?—No; the captain speaks of the 
current; he says he met with a very strong adverse current. The run from 
Fernando Po to the Cape is in round numbers 2,400 nautical miles, and is the 
greatest run that has ever yet been made by a steam vessel at sea. 

517. How many days WMitehe doing that?—Fourteen. The Berenice we have 
only heard of from Mayo, Hfe of the Cape de Verd Islands; it is just beyond 
St. Jago, between St. Jago and the; main land. 

518. How far is that?—These are the distances; Falmouth to TenerifFe, 1,400 
miles; TenerifFe to Mayo, 8(>o; Mayo to Fernando Po, 2,009 ; Fernando Po to 
the Cape, 2,355; the Cape to the Mauritius, 2,271 ; the Mauritius to Cochin, 
2,125-; Cochin to Bombay, 575 ; total, 11,581. 

519. Her first stage was 1,400 miles?—Yes. 

520. How long w r as she doing that ?—Seven days. 

521. Did she take in coals then?-She took in coals at TenerifFe. She had met 
with a storm in the Bay of Biscay which damaged her upper works, and she 
staid there for repair; she was there about a week. 

522. What was her consumption of coals for each day, do you know; or how 
many days’ coals did she take?—Shefook 250 tons. 

523. Lord Viscount San<lon.\ That would be 20 tons a day r—Yes; but she 
did not consume so much; that quantity was allowed for'wastcage and for 
accidents; her consumption of coal was less than that, of any steam vessel of 
which we have any knowledge; it was less than seven pounds per horse power 
per hour ; eight is considered very little; ten or tw T elve is very common. 

524. Chairman. J Can you account for that ?—1 can account for it from two 
causes; first, from what I believe to be the superiority of the boilers made by 
Maudeslay to any other boilers whatever: They have some art of economising 
fuel; they make boilers smaller than others, but more effective: And secondly, 
to the great pains that w ere taken in the selection of the Llaugennech coal. The 
Atalanta had 20 tons of coal left w hen she arrived at the Cape, so that her power 
was more than 2,400 miles against the wind. 

525. Lord Viscount Sandon.\ Had she this wind pretty tiearly the whole way? 

—South pretty nearly the whole way, as I see by the log, south and south¬ 
east. * / 

526. Chairman.] You did not expect that ?—No; the captain himself was 
very doubtful about the result: for he says in a sort of private diary, of which 
he sent me a copy, “ I am exceedingly doubtful about my coals for this run;” 
at the end of every day he records his feelings and expectations, as to the chance 
of his coal lasting to the Cape. 

527. These two vessels were built originally as war-steamers, were they not; 
not as packets ?—There was some misunderstanding on that subject; the vossels 
were built origiually as the residt of an arrangement between the President of 
the Boai^L, which was Lord Ellenborough, and the Chairman of the Court of 
Director^ there was sit that time, and there has been, as is well known, 
a negotiation pending between the Court and the; King’s Government respecting 
the division of the expense. It was always the basis the Court took, that they 
would act on the recommendation of the Parliamentary Committee. These 
vessels were to be built in anticipation of that arrangement, or in case of that 
arrangement coming to nothing, that they should be serviceable as war-steamers 
in the Persian Gulf. 

528. Lord Viscount SandonJ] To be convertible?—To be convertible, but it 
appeared so exceedingly probable that they would be employed as packets, that 
they were constructed very much with a view to being serviceable as packets, 
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and at the same time to render them as' efficient as possible as vessels of war. 
If they had been built exclusively as vessels of war, .they would certainly not 
have been built with rising decks; but being built with a view to the ultimate 
accommodation of passengers, the rising decks appeared indispensable; there¬ 
fore it was an attempt to reconcile two objects which were in a very great mea¬ 
sure incongruous. 

529. Chairman.'} But I suppose as packets they are well adapted for the pur¬ 
pose?—As packets,, nothing can be better. 

530. What number of passengers will they accommodate ?—There are nine 
cabins, very good flues. The captains were allowed to take passengers on their 
own account; the Company did not wish or expect to derive any advantage 
from that source: but the passengers were limited to 18 persons in all, servants 
included. The number I believe they both took; the Ataianta certainly took 
that number, and the Berenice likewise, I think. 

531. And is that the extent that you would say these vessels would carry 
between Bombay and Suez ?—It depends on tin* accomrndRation people would 
put up with. The accommodation is about equal to that of the Dundee and 
Perth Scotch steamers, which carry between 100 and 200 passengers, if they 
choose to sleep on the sofas in the saloon. 

532. Lord Viscount. Sandon.] When they were full of coal, what room had 
they besides for cargo?—No room for cargo;*cargo never (altered into specu¬ 
lation. 

533. Chairman.’] Could you form some estimate of the number that, could be 
conveniently carried in these vessels ?—There are nine cabins, each of which 
will accommodate two persons, I should think not more, not with any comfort. 

534. And is there a large dining-room or cuddy in which people could hang 
up ?—Most beautiful rooms they are. 

535. Lord Viscount Sandon.] There would be room for light cargoes, would 
there not, besides the eoals ?—Tor treasure or articles of great value and small 
bulk ; these vessels carried out treasure; the Ataianta carried a great deal upon 
the captain’s account, and upon his own responsibility. 

.536. Mr. Crawford.'] Articles of great value and small hulk were carried to the 
Isle of Franco ?—They were carried to the Cape also. There was a great deal 
carried to the Isle of France. 

537. Chairman. J But there is no room properly for cargo in these.vessels ?— 
No; cargo was left out of view. If you made a short run and took 100 tons of 
coals, you would take 150 tons of cargo. The Berenice would carry more coals 
than the Ataianta, and sin; requires more. 

538. Lord Viscount Sandon. ] If she had not had head-winds between Fer¬ 
nando Po and the Cape of Good Hope, she would have had a great deal of spare 
coal ?—Yes, a great deal; she had at other stations spare coal, in fact the Berenice 
did not find it necessary to stay at Tenerifte at all. The captain ran in there, 
it was Good Friday, and he said he found the Spaniards all in a state of insanity, 
heating the image of Judas. Iscariot with cudgels, and refusing to do anything, 
and therefore, as he found lie shoulc^ he detained many days, he went on to 
Mayo, having coals enough to carry him there, and to have some left still. 

539* Chairman.] Then you consider five vessels necessary ?—-Yes. 

540. Of course the same establishment of five vessels would carry the commu¬ 
nication to Point dc Galle and to Bombay*?—That is a greater distance rather. 
I think not material, the same w ould do. 

541. Well then, I will ask you how many more steamers would be requisite 
to carry on to Calcutta from Point de Galle, or between Point do Galle and Cal¬ 
cutta ?—I would allow one steamer for every 15,000 miles. The distance from 
Point de Galle to Calcutta is 1,170 miles: in round numbers we will call it 
1,200: one steamer would about do that, one running one way and one the 
other; it. would require two from Point de Galle to Calcutta. A steamer will 
last much longer if not overworked. It could do more tlmu 15,000 miles, but 
it is not advisable that it should. 

542. Then the extra expense will be two steamers ?—Two steamers to Cal¬ 
cutta. i 

543 * Supposing you go to Calcutta instead of Bombay, it wall require two 
additional steamers ?—Yes. 

544 * Now w r e will have the expense of these vessels; in your former exami- 
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nation, yon estimated the expense of each vessel very much of the same tonnage 
and power?—Yes; 600 and 200. . ' 

. 545* You estimated the annual expense of each vessel at 25,000 l. ?—Yes, I did. 

546. That is, taking in all expenses, I suppose?—Taking all expenses, in¬ 
cluding the sinking fund for building the vessel and replacing it when it is worn 
out. 

.547. Mr. Cranford .] AJ1 expenses to keep a steam vessel at all times effi¬ 
cient?—Yes. ■ ( •' 

548. Chairman. J But that was also on the understanding that it was, done in 
the most economical manner?—Yes; and l gave the reasons. 

549. Before you go to that, I will just ask you if your present estimate is the 
Same; do you think the expense now would be the same?•—I do not see any 
reason to make any material difference in that estimate. 

5-50. You further say, that in India you think it would be double that expense, 
I think you stated that?—Yes; 1 spoke of that in round numbers. 

,551. That is, ,5ofboo l. a year for each vessel?—All the outlay, (for the fuel, 
the establishment, and everything of that kind,) is all Indian; 1 only said the 
prime cost of vessels built in India would he about double the expense of vessels 
built in England. 

5.52. .Lord Viscount. Sand on.] The prime cost?—Yes ; and there was another 
point, if the fuel was supplied from India to the Red Sea, instead of direct 
from England to the Red Sea, 1 think that expense would be double. If 
it went to India first, and then to the Red Sea, 1 think it, would be double t.Q 
what it would be .if it wore sent from England to the Red Sea, not merely on 
account of the additional freight, but also on account of the deterioration and 
waste. . 

553. Mr. Wynn. ] Do you not allow for any supply of India fuel?—Not of 
native*, fuel. 

554. Only that which has been tried sufficiently and succeeded ?—The Burd- 
wan coal: that must be sent round from Calcutta, but. it is not above half the 
power of the Llangcnneeh coal, and the freight from Calcutta must, always he 
very great. I have seen it stated in the Indian papers (T know nothing of it 
officially) that 50 rupees a ton was paid for freight from Calcutta to Mocha, for 
Burdwau coal; there is only the Burdwan coal that is available from India. 

555. You consider the Burdwan coal the only coal that has been discovered 
in India, which is available for the purposes of navigation ?—Yes. 

556. Mr. Cranford. \ Do you know anything with reference to what it may 

cost to be brought, to Calcutta from Burdwan ? 1 do not know exactly, but it is 

very cheap. 

557. Mr. Alulli.ns.\ What do you think would he the probable cost of fuel in 
India, in places where it may be taken in ballast. ?—They will only take it in 
ballast from their own ports of loading: the Liverpool vessels will only take 
Lancashire coal; Lancashire coal does very well to run from Liverpool to 
Ireland, or any part of the continent of Europe, but it does not do for a long 
sea voyage, which is the thing you have view. 

558. Therefore Llangcnneeh is the only coal you seem to approve of?—It is 
the only coal that combines sufficient power in the bulk that any of our steamers 
can carry, or any steamers 1 know, to run the distance the Atalanta has run. 

55g. Lord Viscount Sant km. ] Woftld not the Burdwan coal do for the run 
between Suez and Mocha'?—Yes, it would do for that distance. 

560. That is the same as the communication between Liverpool and Alexan¬ 
dria?-Yes; but the freight would be greater; and you will send out less 

combustible power in the same bulk. What you want is combustible power; 

I doubt if a Liverpool vessel would take it to Mocha; I should think any coal 
going that way would be ground into powder; there is landing and loading it 
on •camels’ backs, and trotting across the desert, and depositing the fuel, and 
putting it again into the steamer; and if anything but dust got hito the steamer 
I should be very much surprised. 

561. It could not be laid down at Suez for less than 6/. a ton, I suppose?-— 

I do not see the necessity for coals at Suez at all, except in cases of emergency; 
it would be much better to have a port two-thirds up the Red Sea, and then 
let the Steam vessel run from that to Suez and back, it would be much cheaper.* 
It would be much better to let the Atalanta and Berenice run up the whole length 
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of the Red Sea and back again without taking in any coal at Suez ; only having 
a small depdt for emergency. ^ 

> 562. Mr. Mullins .J But you think it probable that certain vessels may take 
Llangennech coal in ballast ?—The only difficulty is to get them to the port of 
loading. . 

563. Assuming them to take out Llangennech coal in ballast, what do you 
suppose would be the cost in India per ton ?—I should think they would not take 
coal in any quantity for less than 20 s. as ballast or dead weight, or whatever it 
may be called. We have had it. done for 9 s., but 1 should think as a general 
arrangement it could not require less than 20 s. 

564. What do you suppose would be the extra cost of conveying that coal from 
any one of the Indian ports to the different depots in the. Red Sea ?—That is 
exceedingly variable... 

565. Take Socotra for instance! ?—I do not think it makes much difference 
whether you take! it at Socotra or Moclm; but that l have not the means of 
knowing; we have not official accounts clear enough; but as I have already 
said, it cost ,50 rupees a ton from Calcutta to Mocha ; moreover, we know that the 
coals of the Hugh Lindsay cost. 5,000/. each voyage, a very great part of which 
must have been freight; blit we have not the means of making official returns of 
the exact rate of the freight of coal from Bombay to the Red Sea. 

5()(). Do not you think if there was an establishment of regular steam com¬ 
munication with the different ports in India, that the price of coals would 
diminish ?—1 should think it would rather increase. 

567. On what principle ?■— Because the spare freight, which is the only freight 
worth reckoning upon, is limited ; there was a great deal of evidence to that effect 
respecting the available! dead-weight, tonnage before, the Salt'Committee; the 
result of that was, that they could go from Liverpool (and when it, was examined 
I think it, was proved they had not so much .to spare, but that was their state¬ 
ment,) with 10,000 tous in the year, at 20s. a ton; but. on examining the 
quantity of tonnage, the total amount, of tonnage from Liverpool of all kinds, it 
does not appear that the dead-weight tonnage bore that proportion to it. 

5^8. Lord Viscount Sanrfon.] The demand for the whole of that tonnage would 
naturally raise the price of freight. ?—Ves; but then the freight is a very small 
part of the charge; the landing and the re-shipping are very enormous charges. 
We had a charge of 1,9(17 dollars on one landing and re-shipment, at. Aden. It 
could not have been above 100 tons. The landing and the. re-shipment* of 
the coals in the stations which we have employed for the Cape voyages, and 
where it is likely to he very much cheaper, much more easily managed at any 
rate than in the Red Sea stations, has been about 20 a ton. 

569. Chairman. \ But of course that, would he prevented hereafter?—All that 
admits of remedy, but though the coals have cost 7 /. a ton, 1 think if we assume 
by good management we could get it for 3/. 10 *., it is as little as we should be 
able to get it at. 

570. Have you had any communication with Colonel Campbell on this sub¬ 
ject ?—No ; not. much communication from him. 

571. You have had no comm indention with him about coals?—The only com¬ 
munication received from him lately is, that the Bombay government had written 
to the Pacha of Egypt to allow them to make Camaran a coal depot, arid that 
the Pacha had acceded to the request. Camaran, I presume, is a very much 
better station than Mocha; Mocha in fact will not, do for these steamers, be¬ 
cause Captain Wilson says, no vessel drawing more than 1 o .( feet of water can go 
into the inner anchorage at Mocha; and the outer anchorage is exposed to so great 
a swell during a very great part of the year, that the taking coals on board is a 
matter of great, difficulty, and often impossibility. 

572. Lord Viscount, Sandon.] What is the. draught of these vessels?—About 
14 or 15 feet; 16 the Atalanta’s, when quite full, but she has one (wjjieh docs 
not properly belong to her depth) she lias one foot under her bottom, which is 
.called a hollow garboard. She had too little beam, for which this was adopted 
as a remedy. 

5 73 * Chairman.'] If the steamers from Calcutta could bo worked with the 
Burdwan coal , t he expense of working them would not be so great ?—No. 

574. Mr. Mullins.'] Should you think it advisable to limit the tonnage, of 
any future vessels to be built to the tonnage of the Atalanta or the Berenice, and 
the horse power ?—No; I think the larger a steam vessel is, the more work she 
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'JVL. Peacock, do, Mid tfeeimoro economioally she wiH da it; I have'not the least doubt 
u^. tliat loo-norse power will consume as much coal as a 200-horse power, for if 
- you take H in round numbers It 20 tons a day, which is one ton For 1 o-horse 

vb 3 m power, and. \f a \6o power vessel will go 160 miles, and a 200 power vessel will 
go 200 miles, it is very clear tlie consumption per day is the same, and the time 
is lost, and this, though I state it theoretically, is a matter of fact proved by 


experience. 

575. You arc aware it has been recommended to have the tonnage of vessels 
so high as 1,000 tons find 250-horse power, should you think it well to have them 
so large as that?—1 should think a 1,000 tons vessel ought to have more than 
250-liprse power; that is only one to four, that is too little. 

How much more?—One to three and a half on every 1,000 tons; from 
*one to three, between 1,000 and 700, and on anything below 700 to 2$. 

577. Do you suppose vessels of such a size could, without overloading, 
afford space for a certain number of tons for cargo as well as fuel and pas¬ 
sengers ?—Certainly; I do think they could. 

578. To what extent do you suppose ?—Not to a very great extent; to the 

extent of 100 or 200 tons perhaps. . 

579. Should you think so much as that?—One hundred tons, I should say, 
certainly they could ; if you limit the run to such runs as the Berenice and the 
Atulanta take, and if, instead of the proportion of one to three, you have a pro¬ 
portion of one to three and a half, you will gain half the additional quantity. 

580. What number of passengers do you suppose a vessel of 1,000 tons could 
conveniently and with comfort to themselves accommodate?—I do not think she 
could accommodate a very great number in any case; probably she might carry 
double the number of the Atalanta, 36 persons in all comfortably, hut 1 do not 
think she could do more than that. 


581. And independent of their luggage you suppose there would be 100 tons to 
spare for cargo?—Yes; in a vessel of 1,000 tons measurement, and the propor¬ 
tion of one to three and a half horse power for tonnage. 

582. You are also of opinion that a vessel of a larger horse power and larger 
tonnage will not be so liable to wear and tear as a smaller vessel ?—Certainly, 
up to a certain extent. 

583. Chairman .] You have estimated the annual expense of each vessel at 
25,000/.?—Yes. 

584. You have done it in the most economical manner ?—Yes, built in England 
and the coals sent from England; but I certainly was in hopes that our building 
the vessels in England would stimulate the Indian government to carry on their 
own operations more economically, and pay more attention to them. 

585. I have always understood they can build in Calcutta as cheap as in 
England, and that it is the repairs that cost so much more?—We have not found 
that by experience; the repairs of the Enterprise cost more than a nfcw vessel 
would have done; the Hugh Lindsay cost more than the Berenice. 

586. At Bombay?—Yes. 

587. Mr. Young.) Can you give the Committee any information as- to the 
relative expense of building a vessel at Calcutta and in England ?—No, not in 
all its technical details. 


588. The price per ton at which they contract to build ships ?—No; they say 
they can build them cheaper than we can build them in England. 

589. Lord Viscount Sandon.) Do you happen to know at what rate per ton 
vesseis are generally built at Bombay or Calcutta, putting steam vessels aside for 
the moment ?—No, I do not; I only look to the general fact, that some steam 
vessels of the same size, including engines and so on, cost more building there 
than here. 


590. Chairman .] Which was the highest contract for the Berenice or the 
Atalanta ?—It was the same as nearly as possible; there was this difference, the 
Atalantdf was contracted for (the vessel.) with Messrs. Wigram & Green, and the 
engines with Messrs. Maudcslay & Field, and the aggregate amount of the con¬ 
tract was somewhat less than 29,000 /. The Berenice was contracted for with’ 
Mr. Robert Napier, and the aggregate amount of the contract was 29,000/. 
exactly. 

.591. Mr. Young.) What were the respective amounts, of the shifi-builder’s and 
the engineer’s accounts for the Atalanta?—The engines of the Atalanta were 
15,000 /., and duplicate mechanical stoves 1,300 1 .; the hull would be about the 
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difference. It was 28,800 /.; that made up the aggregate; if you deduct those two 
Sums you will have the hull within a few pounds. 

592. That is 12,500/. ?—That is as near it as possible. 

593* What was the tonnage of the Atalanta?—Six hundred and sixteen ^ons. 

594. Chairman.'] How much would that be per ton ?—Twenty pounds per 
ton; that included more than the hull; it included a good many things. 

595. Mr. Young.] The entire cost of 28,800/., I presume, included the whole 
of the sea equipment, masts, yards, sails, anchors and other stores?—Yes, the 
whole; it included the complete sea equipment. 

59G. Mr. Mullins.] I find it stated by Dr. Lardncr, that a vessel of 1,000 tons 
and 250-liorse power can be constructed in any of the outports for 30,000 /., 
does that agree with your opinion?—Yes; with iron boilers, and built by public 
advertisement for competition, it could be constructed for that or less. 

597. You are of opinion it would be extremely improper to use iron boilers 
in vessels intended for long voyages?—Yes. 

598. Mr. Youngi] For what reason ?—The copper boilers last longer, and the 
longer you can keep any part of thy machinery of a vessel undisturbed the better. 

599. Mr. Mullins.] Is there no other reason that yoft can assign for giving a 
preference to copper boilers over iron ones ?—Nothing but their duration; I do 
not attach much importance to anything else. 

600. You are not aware that they are less liable to injury?—No, I am not 
aware of that. 

601* You have not turned your attention to that?—Yes, I have turned my 
attention to that. 

602. Mr. Young.] Are you acquainted with the use of Hall’s patent con¬ 
densers ?—I have paid a little attention to it; among practical men there are two 
opinions respecting them. 

603. Have you ever seen the Hercules ?—No; but I intend to see her when she 
comes here. 

604. If it were proved to you that the water that, was placed in those boilers 
nine months before, remains the same water, having been in constant use, without 
that being fresh water, and consequently free; from any of that adhesion of saline 
particles which cause the destruction of iron boilers, would it not induce you to 
consider they were more advantageous than you now imagine them to be ?—So 
far I believe it is proved that they would be advantageous, but there is greater 
weight and greater complication ; 1 know as a matter of fact, though I do not 
know why, that the General Steam Navigation Company had them in one of 
their vessels, and took them out again. I know that as a matter of fact, but I do 
not know why. 

605. Mr. Mullins.] Are you acquainted with Collier’s patent boiler ?—I have 
seen drawings of it. That is another complicated system. 

606. So complicated, do you think, as to render it. inexpedient to adopt it?— 

I think it would be inexpedient for the East India Company to adopt it, until it 
was tried in stations where the means of repair were more, available. 

607. Have you heard among scientific men any opinions injurious to the 
patent boiler I speak*of?—No. 

608. Have you ever heard any opinions in favour of it?—No; I have heard 
very little about Collier’s. I do not know anywhere where it lias been tried. 
I know where Hall’s has been tried, and learnt, some results about it; but 1 do 
not know anywhere where Collier’s boiler has been tried; 1 have not had 
the means of getting information about it. 

609. Mr. Young J] Are you acquainted with the principle of Hall’s condensers ? 
—Yes. 

610. Mr. Crawford.] But in point of fact you would not recommend any 
experimental inventions with regard to steamers for India ?—No. 

611. I mean those which have not received decided approbation here?—No: 
the finest theory is Howard’s vapour engine; that has succeeded to a certain extent. 

6i 2. Chairman.] What is your opinion of Socotra as a depot?—In the first 
place I do not see that we want it all; I am only speaking from memory, because 
it is some time since I read the papers respecting it; but the; general irhpression 
I have is this : that it has no harbour, but two good roadsteads; one available 
•for the north-east, and the other for the south-west monsoon; that it was 
taken possession of mid abandoned in a hurry, upon the supposition that it .was 
very unhealthy, and that supposition was afterwards supposed to have been too 
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hastily adopted; still, as it has only open roadsteads, I should doubt its being 
a good depdt under any circumstances. 

613. You do not know that it is not ?—No. 

• 014. The fact is, you do not know whether it is or not a good depdt ?—I know 
it has only open roadsteads; it may be a very good depdt. 

615. However, you cannot speak to the fact r—I would not venture to say it is. 

616. You do not know it is not?—I do not know it is not, but my impression 
is not favourable to Socotra. 

617. What, are proper dcpdts between Suez and India?—The best depot, in 
my opinion, is the Island of Perim, in the Straits of Babelmandeb. 

( 5 i 8 . Mr. Mullins .] Do you speak from personal knowledge as to its eligi¬ 
bility?— 1 speak from the evidence given before the last Steam Committee in 
1834, nud from what 1 have seen on the Indian records. 

(119. Can those records be obtained that you speak of?—Yes; they are all to 
the same effect as in the evidence given before the Steam Committee in 1834. 

b'20. Are there are any additional ones that have not been produced?—No; 
I think nothing more than that, evidence is sufficient to enable the Committee to 
form a judgment on th*e islarttl of Perim. The next best, I think, is the island 
of Camaran. 

621. Mr. JSarjshau'.'] You do not speak of these things of your own knowledge? 
—Only from having studied them; and i wish it to be distinctly understood 
that any opinions I express are my opinions, and not those, of the Court of 
Directors; 1 have expressed one or two already, which are at variance fcith the 

f lan they have adopted; Mocha [ consider to he decidedly had, for the reason 
gave, that, it has not sufficient depth of water. 

622. Mr. Mullins. ] Why do you think Socotra could be dispensed with ?—- 
I conceive that either the Atniantu or the Berenice can run in the north¬ 
east monsoon to Perim or to Camaran. But 1 conceive that in the south-west 
monsoon, if it has not been very greatly misrepresented, they could not run to 
Socotra. 

623. Do you think it would he advisable;, under any circumstances, that those 
vessels, or larger vessels, should run so long a course when there was a possibility 
of their taking a shorter one ?—I think it would ho better that they should run 
to some very good and available station. Tim difference is not so very material 
in the north-east monsoon between Socotra and Perim as to make the difference 
between the two a distance of any consequence. 

624. Have you any idea what the distance is ?—It is about Goo miles, 
I think. . . 

625. And to Socotra 200 miles further?—No; I say from Socotra to Perim 
is Goo, but Camaran is near 200 miles further, 165 nautical miles. 

62G. Then, supposing it was shown that Socotra was a good depdt, and not 
liable to any of those objections which von seem to allude to, should you not 
think it more advisable to use Socotra for a depot, than to advance further to 
Perim or to Camaran ?—Yes; 1 think it. is not desirable to have long runs if it 
can be avoided ; at. the same time, long runs save time, .provided they do not 
overwork the vessel in the time. 

627. Then you think it woidd he better to lose a little time than overwork a 
vessel, and thereby create additional expense?—Certainly. 

62S. And the necessity of laying her up oftener than under other circum¬ 
stances would be necessary ?—Yes. There is abundant depth of water in Perim; 
it is a perfect harbour. 

629. Chairman .] Is there not softie difficulty in getting into it?—Not for a 
steamer, there can he none. 

(130. Does not the wind blow very hard there ?—The wind blows very hard at 
the entrance, but 1 should not think that would affect a steamer in a narrow sea. 
I have another objection to Socotra for the south-west monsoon, and that is, that 
it s t jo far to the north ; you will find in all the evidence that was given before 
the Committee in 1834, respecting sailing vessels that have gone to the Red 
Sea in the south-west monsoon, that they kept, as close as possible round Cape 
Guardafui. Now a steam vessel leaving Socotra would be out in all the force of 
the wind, and would have either to run to the coast of Africa, under very dis¬ 
advantageous circumstances, for first she would go to Socotra and then back* 
to the African coast, or else she must iro rirrht against a he%f-wind all the 
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not an advisable station ; for the north-east I dare say it would be a very 
god# one. * 

631. Mr. Mullins.} But supposing it was only advisable to use it in the north¬ 
east monsoon, do not you think it would be better to have it for a depot than to 
dispense with it altogether?—I think it would be better to have it most certainly, 
though I do not think it thg best depot you could choose, as far as I know, and 
I might alter that opinion on reading the papers over again, but yet I think it is 
most desirable to have it as a depot; 1 think we could not have too many depots, 
because it is only for depositing coals which would be used on an emergency, and 
experience would point out which was the best. The choice is evidently very 
limited ; Socotra, Per ini and Camaran are about the whole that are good. 

632. Chairman .] Perim would he the first ?—Perim has no water, it is a more 
sandy rock, that is its disadvantage. But a very small establishment would 
be necessary, and 1 should think the steamers themselves could feed it. 

633. The second would be Camaran ?—Yes: but that being only 163 miles 
from Perim, it would not be necessary to have them both ; hut. Perim appears to 
possess so many advantages in its position, and its harbour, and its distance, that 
1 think it would be very desirable to try to form cLsmall establishment there. 

634. If it were thought necessary that we should possess Socotra, docs there 
appear to be any difficulty in obtaining the cession of that land: -As far as 
I remember from the papers, none at all. 

635. Weil, now wg will take the time : in 1834 there appeared to be a doubt 
whether the south-west monsoon could he overcome by steamers; l suppose there 
is no doubt any longer upon that point r—There is still a great deal of doubt 
among practical men on the subject, arising from the length of the run. I do 
not, find many practical men very adventurous ; the most adventurous men against, 
stormy winds are the people of Liverpool and Glasgow; they do not make any 
doubt of the power of a steam vessel to surmount, any opposition in the south¬ 
west monsoon; but they suppose (ho number of miles that a steamer could run 
against it in a day would be greater than she would be able to carry coals for to 
the first available station. The best, chance of standing against, the south-west 
monsoon would be, if it. were possible to find a depot, immediately round 
Guardafui. Now I do not know that there is not one ; there is no evidence that 
there is not one. There is the island of Perim f handing a chart to his Lordship ]. 

636. I suppose there is more sea-room than about. Socotra ?-Those who 

speak of the harbour in that evidence speak of it as being perfectly "land-locked. 

637. Is not this rather about, a depot than about the passage from Bombay, 
because I am now talking of the south-west monsoon ?—Yes; lmt a depot for 
the south-west monsoon should be, if j^bssihle, immediately round Cape Guar- 
dafui. 

(>38. There was a doubt whether a steam vessel could successfully encounter 
the south-west monsoon dead an end ; does that exist now ?—It does not, pro¬ 
vided you have vessels of great tonnage and power ; you must have that; that 
is essential. 

639. Are the Atalanta and the Berenice etpial to it?—l think not; the 
Berenice might be, I am more doubtful about the Atalanta. 

640. But supposing a eommunidHion from Bombay, in the south-west mon¬ 
soon, how would you make the passage, not being able to go dead an end; might 
you slant away to the southward? —You could not go more than six points; but 
1 would make a course within six points of the wind; 1 would not. run down to 
the Line, as some propose to do. 

641. How far would you go in that direction, would you take in tlxe strongest 
part of the south-west monsoon ; what course would you take when you leave the 
Bombay harbour ?—Some propose to run to the northward first, then to make a 
very long run to within two or three degrees of the Line. I would run out of the 
harbour and make courses, not very long ones, within six points of the wind. 

642. Mr. Crawford.] Lines as near in a direct course as possible?—Yes. 

643. Chairman .] Would you go exactly like a sailing ship?—Exactly so; or 
else I wovdd go dead an end,,which is what the Scotchmen would do. The 
Glasgow men would go right ahead agaiust any wind that blows. The Atalanta 
has gone upon that principle, she went right ahead always. * 

644. Under those circumstances, what time would vessels take, to go to 
Socotra ?—From Bombay ? 

645. Yes, from Bombay ?—They would be about 12 days, I should think. 
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T. L. Peacock, 646. Mr. Young.} What is the distance ?—Twelve hundred miles. 

Es 3 * 647. Chairman.] But that Would bring the coals of one of these vessels v 6 ty 

«6 June 1837 near tot heir total consumption?—It would; but I think it would possible to 

une 1 37 ‘ do it, if she could go five miles an hour, which is what I calculate. I think it 
would be possible, but I would, rather run to Guardafui and have a depot 
immediately round the point; there is an island ther% 

648. But the distance would not be less to that point ?—The distance would 
not be less. 

649. Well now, would you take the other mode you have put, that other 
persons suggest ?—I would not. take that plan at all of running to the northward, 
and then to the southward, and then along the Line, and then up to the north¬ 
ward again. 

6.50. Mr. Young. ] Though some have recommended it?—Yes, some men of 
great experience; but I think the time it would take would frustrate all the 
objects of ail expeditious communication. No doubt it is practicable. 

651. But you consider the preferable course to be to have vessels adapted for 
encountering the severity of the monsoon, and then steaming as nearly as the 
circumstances in which you might be placed would permit ?—Certainly ;. with 
sufficient tonnage and power, if you do not exceed 1,000 tons’ measurement, and 
3Go-horse power within that limit, you might go against the south-west monsoon, 
that is mv opinion. 

652. Chairman.] Now it is 1,600 miles from Galle to Spcotra?—It is rather 
more than 1,600, very near 1,800. 

653. And the passage, in point of wind, would be more favourable ?—Much 
more favourable, it would be almost a beam wind. If it- were a true south-west 
wind, it would be a beam wind from Galle to Socotra; but it is not, it is more 
westerly. 

654. How many knots an hour do you think the Atalanta and the Berenice 
would go under those circumstances I—I should think they would go their usual 
rate. 

C55. Two hundred miles a day ?—Yes! 

656. Then Galle to Socotra would take eight days and a half?—Yes. 

657. Well, now let us go from Galle to Calcutta and back ; that is, I believe, 
we will stop at Madras ?—That is 34° to Madras, and 720 to Calcutta. 

658. Mr. Crawford.] Now where do you start from, and which monsoon ?— 
The south-west monsoon. 

659. Chairman.] There is much greater ( p g ^*ty in the bay of Bengal steaming 

against the south-west, monsoon than in tl >ian sea, because it does not blow 

home ; by keeping near the shore you ha%*,,_ , r he wind, only the swell against 
you ?—Yes. _ °. 

660. Well now, from Calcutta to Galle against the south-west monsoon '! —Yes. 

661. Mr. Bags haw.] Let me ask whether, as you approach the African coast, 
the winds are not found to change more to the south than in the centre of the 
bay in the European sea 7 —The winds are south very near the coast of Africa, 
below Guardafui; but beyond Guardafui they blow right up and down the Gulf 
of Aden. There is a due westerly wind in the Gulf of Aden, going south to 
Bombay; in the south-west monsoon the wi® falls away- 

662. Mr. Young.] Are you acquainted with the effects of the south-west mon¬ 
soon on the navigation of the Bay of Bengal?—I will state one circumstance; 
the Enterprise left Calcutta in the south-west monsoon, to go to Bombay, 
for the purpose of making the first voyage to the Red Sea; she got to Point de* 
Galle, she could not round that point, and she went back to Calcutta. 

663. What time did the Enterprise occupy iii the performance of the passage 
from Calcutta to Point de Galle?—That 1 cannot, tell you; I only know that 
simple fact. You must have a powerful vessel to go round Point de Galle. 

G64. In what time do you consider a well-adapted steamer would be capable 
of making the passage from Calcutta to Point de Galle against-the south-west 
monsoon ?—I think that under any favourable circumstances they will always 
make their 200 miles; and under decidedly adverse circumstances they will 
* never make less than 150, excepting, as I said before, if the south-west, monsoon. 

. has that tremendous power which is ascribed to it; through the whole distance: 

I think they will not make less than 150 miles a day 

665. Then I understand that under favourable circumstances you are of opinion 

" ' that . 
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that the passage might be made in six or seven days, and under those unfavour¬ 
able ‘circumstances, in nine or ten; is that so ?—Yes, certainly. 

666. Mr. Mullins.] Now, looking to vessels of 1,000 tons, with 300-horse 
power, within what period do you think they would make the same passage ?— 

I think a very large and powerful steamer would make 200 miles good under 
unfavourable circumstances; all but the most unfavourable. If you could 
get 150 miles a day against the south-west monsoon, then you would do 
well. 

667. Chairman.] If it does ^ot blow home?—No, I should think you might 
do that in the Bay of Bengal. 

668. Then in the north-east monsoon r —That is nothing for a steam vessel. 

669. What would you take as an average ?—I would take 200 miles a day in 
the north-east monsoon. 

670. Both sides 200 miles a day, backwards and forwards ?—Yes. 

671. Mr. Young.] What time do you imagine is occupied in taking in coals 
at Point de Galle ?—I do not know; we have been very much out in the calcu¬ 
lation of the time occupied in taking in coals. These steamers will not round 
the Cape, the detention is very great; hut the best, plan would be to have mode¬ 
rately long runs, and to change the steamer at every station. 

672. Suppose the Atalanta or the Berenice to be dispatched from Calcutta, 
what are the stations that you would recommend for taking in coals during tfye 
south-west monsoon ?—Under any circumstances they would run down to Point 
de Galle. I do not see any necessity for having anything nearer than that, and 
that you must have. 

673. That you have already calculated as occupying upon an average eight 
days?—Yes. 

674. How long would you give a vessel at Point de Galle for taking in a fresh 
supply of coals?—I am not sufficiently acquainted with the capacities of Point 
de Galle to say that; we have always been mistaken in our reckoning in point of 
time. 

675. But from the best information you have ?—Five days ; but I would save 
those five days by having another vessel ready. 

676. We have understood you, then, I think, to express it as your opinion that 
from Point de Galle to Socotra might be accomplished in eight days more ?—■ 
Yes ; but I will say to Guardafui; I would rather run there than to Socotra 
in the south-west, monsoon ; I wish to keep that, in view', if a depot can be 
found. If you touch at Madras you may have coals there, if you want them, but 
you do not want them; and you cannot always touch at Madras.. 

677. Then it appears, if I understand you correctly, as the result of your 
estimate, that during the prevalence of the south-west, monsoon a passage might 
be made from Calcutta to Guardafui or Socotra in about the same time as you 
calculate it would occupy to make a passage from Bombay to those same points; 
is it so?—No, I think not. 

678. Did I understand you correctly that it would occupy 16 days from 
Bombay to Guardafui or Socotra steaming in the south-west monsoon ?—What 
I should say, and what l meant to say is, l should think a vessel would go against 
the south-west monsoon from Bombay to Guardafui at the rate of 120 miles 
a day, and from Point de Galle to Gaurdafui at the rate of 160 miles. 

679. From Bombay 10 Guardafui is what distance?—One thousand two hun¬ 
dred miles. If you take 1,760 miles at 160 miles a day, that is 11 days, I think 
they could go from Point de Galle to Socotra in 11 days; then take 1,200 
miles, at 120 miles a day, from Bombay to Socotra, I have always understood 
it to be 1,200 ; but I am speaking of nautical miles, which are not always 
adhered to. 

680. But you are speaking of them in all instances ?—Yes ; when I speak of 
land distance I^peak of nautical miles also. It Is not more than 10 days, at 120 
miles a day. Socotra was always stated in the Indian papers, wdien there was 
so much discussion about it, as being 1,800 miles from Point de Galle. 

681. What period would be occupied by one of the vessels you before adverted 
to in making a passage from Calcutta to Madras during the south-west mon¬ 
soon ?—Four days, I should think. 

682. And what from Madras to Galle ?—I should think it would be about the 
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same, about five days; about five or six days. 1 should think it would take ten 

Jays the whole passage. 

683. It would seem to follow then, from the evidehcc you have now given, 
that the time that would be occupied in passing from Calcutta to Socotra would 
be 21 days during the south-west monsoon, exclusive of any time that might be 
lost in taking in coals at dalle, or detention at Madras ?—-Yes. 

684. Chairman.\ What is the time occupied from Bombay to Calcutta by 

Rauk?—Ten days, sometimes 12 and sometimes 14; 1 am speaking of the 
shortest time when I say 10 days. 41 

685. Of course, during the rains it would take a great deal more?—A great 
deal more; yes. 

. 't)8(i. Mr. Young.} Then 21 days being occupied from Calcutta to Madras, 
and from dalle to Socotra, it appears that it would take about the same time if 
letter^ were dispatched overland from Calcutta to Bombay, and from thence for¬ 
warded'to Socotra in the south-west monsoon f —It would, I suppose. 

687. But in the return, you would have great advantage on the Bombay 
side?—Yes; and in the north-east, monsoon you would have great advantage. 

688. During the prevalence of the north-east, monsoon, what time do you think 
would be occupied in passing from Socotra or duardafui to Bombay?—Two 
hundred miles a day. 1 have, no doubt they could run that. I have not the 
least doubt of their running that. 

689. That would be six days then f — Yes, six days to Bombay, and nine days 
to Calle. 

690. And from dalle to the Bay of Bengal, during the north-east monsoon to 
Madras? -It would only make 90 miles dillerenee for the deviation. From Guile 
to Madras is 540 miles; three days would be enough to allow for that. 

691. And from Madras to Calcutta?—That is 720; four days, I think that is 
allowing quite enough. 

. 692. That would he. 16 days to Calcutta, by dalle and Madras ?—From 

•Socotra, ves. 

693. Mr. Crairforil.\ Without detentions ?■ Without detentions. 

694. Mr. Young. ] And by Bombay you would, 1 presume, add the 10 or 12 
days lorthe passage overland to the six /—Ten days you must, allow. 

695. How long is the average enmumnication by land ?- -The shortest possible 
communication is eight days. 

696. Wliat. period would you add to the passage from Socotra to Bombay, for 
the transmission of letters from Bombay to Calcutta, during the north-east mon¬ 
soon ?—About 1 1 days; 1 would take one day to get them ready, and ten to send 
them. 

697. Then letters would, in your opinion, he conveyed from Socotra to Calcutta 
by Bombay in 13 days?—Yes; hut it might he done in eight. 

698. What do you think would be a fair average calculation ?—If it were 
worth while to run a race, 1 should say it, might, he done in eight days. 

699. Under ordinary circumstances, would to days he proper?—Yes. 

700. Then it would occupy 16 days by Bombay ?—Yes. 

701. And by your former statement, if taken by dalle and Madras it would 
occupy, I understand vou to say, nine and three are 12 and four are. 16 r— 
Yes. 


702. Which is the same time with the addition of any time that might be lost 
ill stopping either at Madras or dalle ?—And exclusive of relays. 

703. Mr. Hags hate. ] I wish to call the attention of the witness to the situation 
of Madras; the time it takes to convey letters from Socotra in the north-east 
monsoon to Bombay is six days by a steamer.; now what is the time it takes to 
convey letters by dank from Bombay to Madras?—l cannot speak to that 
exactly, but. I should think it would not take more, than to Calcutta. 

704. Then in fact that would be 16 days to Madras?—Yes. , 

703. Then by steam all the way from Socotra by way of Galle to Calcutta, 
according to your former statement, it would only take twelve days?—Yes. 

706. Then there would he a saving in time to Madras of four days?—There 
would. 

707. Mr. Young.'] In your preceding evidence, referring to 'the transmission - 
of letters overland from Bombay to Calcutta during the prevalence of the south-* 
west monsoon, you stated that it would take-10 days?—1 do not remember 
that 1 stated that; 1 think that is too little. 

• 708. Do 
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708. Do not the mins prevail during the period of the soutli-wcst monsoon? 
“Yes ; part of the road must bn almost impassable. There must be a detention, 
or a deviation. 

709. Then considering the impediment that would be likely to arise from the 
prevalence of the rains during the south-west monsoon, what time do you think 
now might bo fairly calculated for the communication between Bombay and 
Calcutta by land at that period ? —Sixteen days perhaps ; it ranges between 
eight and sixteen, between the possibility of the greatest expedition and the 
chance of the greatest impediments. 

710. Mr. .Iiayshmv. ] Can you state the time it takes to convey letters by 
l)auk from Bombay to Columbo ?-—No. The force of the. south-west monsoon 
in its whole range does not extend over more than six months. The. force of the 
south-west monsoon, on the Bombay side,, is generally considered as limited to 
lour months. 

711. Chairman.} Well now, we have got the expenses; we have got the 
25,000/. a year for each steamer per annum, and five steamers, 1 hat is 1 25,000 l. 
to Bombay ; now we. will talk about the returns, mid we will talk of Bombay 
only; have you any memorandum of that?—1 have no memorandum at all, 
except this little table of distances and these maps. 

712. What are we to set oil'; what, are likely to be the receipts by Bombay $ 
what by Calcutta ; and what have we to set off in the different routes against the 
expenses ?—A very little i should tftink ; l think from passengers we .should 
got nothing. 1 do not think it would he a matter of profit to the East India 
Company in any way whatever, the conveyance of passengers. 

713. Might they not make it so, if they chose?—'They did not think they could 
in the Atalanta and the Berenice ; they gave, the passages to the captains, the only 
object was experimental. 

714. Mr. Mullins. ] What, sum do you think it would be advisable to charge 
a passenger by that route, the entire distance? -Why, the amount ought to he 
very considerable, if you look to profit. 

715. What do you think it would Ini fair to charge; you are aware the usual 
charge by the Cape of Cood Hope is 120/., what do you think it would he 
proper to charge by the other?—One hundred and fifty pounds, from Calcutta. 

71(1. Chairman. j What do von expect will he tin* returns from passengers 
between Sue/, and Bombay? There are two ways of getting a return ; in the first 
place, if you turn yourselves into hotel-keepers, and find the passengers with 
everything, and charge so much money ; in that ease, charge what you will, 
uiy opinion is, the East India Company would get no profit at all. The other 
way *s to allow the passage to the captains, and let them have a proportion, one- 
third, or whatever you may fix upon for their carrying the passengers at. their 
own cost; and in that way 1 think you might gel some money, hut not much, 
but a great deal of complaint of the mode in which they were treated. 

717. Mr. Uays/iau \] But experience dot's not hear out that fact, inasmuch as 
captains of ships take passengers upon the latter terms that you have mentioned, 
and give very great satisfaction, by way of the ( .’ape of (loud Hope !—But it 
appears to he the reverst; hy way of the Red Sea. 

718. How so?—On tin; last, voyage of the Hugh Lindsay there were great 
complaints by tin; passengers against the captain in consequence of the miserable 
accommodation of fare. 

719. That was not a vessel calculated for the purpose ?—No; but the fare; 
they did not complain of the vessel, but they complained of their treatment. 

720. Chairman.] But why cannot, the same system he adopted in the steamers ! 
—Now, I will suppose that overruled, and the charge to be 150/. for a passage; 
they would object very much to give 150/. to go to Suez, when they can get to 
Engl and for 120 /. 

721. Why charge them 150/. by the shorter route, and 120/. by the other ?— 
Because the expence of sending a steam vessel from Calcutta to Suez is very far 
greater than that of sending a sailing vessel from Calcutta to England. 

722. Looking to the charge to a passenger with reference to the provisions to 
be found him 011 his way, what, do you think would be a fair charge ?— The 
Hugh Lindsay originally charged 120/. for the best cabins; they afterwards 
reduced it to 100/., and it is now 80 1. 

723. But that was only a certain distance?—That is 3,000 miles, Calcutta 
being 5,000. i should think 150/., of which only 100/. goes to the captain, on 
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the supposition we just made of two-thirds and one-third; I should think 150 /. 
would not be too much to charge. 

724. One hundred and fifty pounds for the entire passage from there to 
England!—No, from Calcutta to Suez. Suppose you take 120/.; 150/. was 
what I thought myself. 

725. As a proper remuneration for the passage, then, you Mil have 50/. ? 
—Yes, 50/. profit from each passenger; you will have on an average 20 pas¬ 
sengers ; you will have no more. 

726. Mr. Mullins.] That is to say, your opinion is, it would cost 100/. for 
providing a passenger comfortably during that passage?—Yes j that is to say, 
to induce the captain to take the risk and expense on himself in such a way as 
to satisfy the passengers and prevent sqcli a round-robin as was signed the other 
day, to provide passengers of a steam vessel with the same degree of comfort and 
munificence as that with which the Atalanta passengers are provided; but for 
the calculation, it would be better to take the higher rate, because if you have 
50 1 . profit, and that is scarcely worth reckoning upon, of course, a fortiori , if 
you only have 30 1. profit, it is still less worth reckoning upon. These captains 
would not have taken the passengers on any other terms than those of having 
the whole of the passage-money and giving the Company nothing; they would 
rather have taken the vessel out without passengers at all. If you have 20 
passengers a month each way, and you hate 50/. from each passenger, that will 
be 1,000?.; then you would get about 24,000/. by passengers. 

727. Chairman .] Are you talking of Bombay ?—No, I am talking of Calcutta 
now. You - are talking of one way; you are not going to have both Bombay and 
Calcutta. I doubt if you will have, so many passengers us that from Bombay ; 
you would not have 240 ladies and gentlemen from Bombay every year, and 
back to Bombay every year ; that is out of the question. 

728. 1 am speaking of passengers to every one of the presidencies ?—It will 
depend on where they go from ; passengers from Calcutta would not go to 
Bombay. 

729. What passage-money would you propose from Bombay to Suez, and 
from Calcutta?—I would propose 100/. from Bombay, and 150/. from Cal¬ 
cutta. 

730. Mr. Yount/.] You have given us your opinion as to the time that would 
be occupied between Calcutta and Socotra, and Bombay and Socotra; will you 
inform the Committee now what time you calculate it would take to proceed 
from Socotra to Suez in the Atalanta or the Berenice?—In the south-west or 
north-east monsoon ? 

731. In the South-west monsoon first ?—You see, going from Socotra to Suez, 
you have got out of the line which I'think you ought to be in. You have got 
away from Guardafui; you have got too far to the north ; nevertheless you might 
make a course, and get back upon the coast of Africa; and in that way I should 
allow 800 miles for the run, at 150 miles a day in the south-west monsoon, from 
Socotra to Babelmandeb. 

732. That would he about six days ?—About six days, not quite. 

733. And from thence to Suez?—From thence you have 1,200 miles to 
Suez against the north-west wind for the whole distance, a strong north¬ 
west wind. 

734. At what rate do you calculate you might steam under those circum¬ 
stances r—I think you should allow 1 o days for that; it is 1,200 miles; you might 
do it in less, but you could not calculate on doing it in less; it is 1,230 nautic 
miles from Babelmandeb to Suez; 165 to Camaran, and 1,065 to Suez; that 
is 10 days. I think it might be done in 10 days. 

735. And on the return coming down the Red Sea?—The north wind blows 
so much in the Red Sea, that you might almost sail down. I should think you 
would run down on an average at the rate of 240 miles a day. 

736. Right down to Babelmandeb ?—Yes. 
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out detentions; but part of the present plan is to send sailing vessels when steairi 
vessels are unavailable. 

739. Perhaps you can give us an estimate of the number of passengers from 
Bombay and from the eastern side of India ?—It is very difficult, because when 
the Hugh Lindsay has gone at long intervals, she has carried more passengers 
than if she had gone probably once a month ; she never carried more than 20, 
and she has left passengers behind who wanted to go with her. 

740. Mr. Young.] But do not you consider that the number of passengers who 
would be likely to pass between those respective points, would be greatly in¬ 
creased with any increase of facility for their passage r —Yes, I think it would; 
I think people would go if they had 110 reason for going, when they had a good 
opportunity of travelling provided. I think the conveyance makes passengers. 

741. Chairman.] Then you can form no estimate of the number of passengers 
that would go from the eastern side of India?—No; I thould think there could 
not possibly be 240 people by Bombay in the course of the year. 

742. Mr. Bagshaw.] Do you happen to know the number of passengers that 
have been going- to and fro in the course of any given year of all the presiden¬ 
cies of India ?—No, that I do not. 

743. Do you happen to know it has been stated that while Bombay only takes 
to and fro 603 passengers, Calcutta, Madras and Ceylon take 2,56b ?—I should 
think that is very probable; Calcutta then would supply her steam-vessels with 
passengers. 

744. Do you think it would be unfair to suppose 1,000 passengers would go 
from India to and fro in the course of a year, if proper steam communication were 
established to all the presidencies of India ?—There are a great, many people who 
do not like steam vessels; but I think you may assume that. For all India, I 
think there might be 1,000; 1 do not know whether there would be so many 
by steam ; 1 think there would be more than 500. 

745. I dare say you are aware that however objections may be raised to steam 
vessels in this country, that in India there is quite a contrary feeling with regard 
to them?—Yes; and 1 have no doubt that that contrary feeling would become 
universal if they were established. There is nobody that could afford to go by a 
steamer that would not prefer it to a sailing vessel, if proper accommodation 
were, provided. On that account. L should say 1,000 might be assumed. 

746. Each way?—Each way ; not at the beginning, but after a time. 

747. Mr. Young.] Supposing flic number w ere equal to that w hich you state, 
namely 1,000, what proportion of them do you imagine wotdd proceed to and 
from Bombay, and w hat proportion to and from the other presidencies of Madras 
and Calcutta, supposing then*, was equal facility for passing between the whole?— 
I should think not above one-sixth would go by Bombay ; it would be much 
safer to assume .500, because that is as much as you would he able to take if you 
wish to establish them once a month. 

748. Chairman.] You mean there would not. be room for more r—No; not of 
ladies and gentlemen exclusive of their servants. 

749. Well now, have you any knowledge of the Post-office receipts ?—No; in 
fact, nobody can have any knowledge. 

750. Because letters that go rqund the Cape hitherto cost nothing ?—Or next 
to nothing; but that is no criterion to go by; there will he a heavy charge by 
steam. 

751. Have you any opinion as to what should he the rate of postage?— 
I believe they have fixed half-a-crown for a single letter, and .1 think that is very 
fair from England to Bombay. 

752. And do you know what it is to Calcutta ?—No; but I believe about as 
much more ; about as much more I think ; I remember having letters that came 
to half-a-guinea; double letters from Calcutta; and I think it was one-half for 
the Mediterranean packet, and one-half for the dauk and the Hugh Lindsay. 
This would make about the new Mediterranean rate for the Indian dauk. 

753. Is this a new arrangement of the Post-office?—Yes. 

754. Mr. Bagshaw.] Now r is it proposed in the present establishment that 
Mr. Waghorn shall be able to charge for the transmission of letters ?—No, to 
charge nothing. 

755. Then they will charge this way for a single letter 3 s. 0 d. ?—No ; half- 
a-crown from London to Bombay; that is the arrangement with the Post-office, 
but though they charge 3 s. 6 d. for a Mediterranean letter, they only charge 
half-a-crowft. for an Indian letter; and the Post-office are to receive the whole of 
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the postage, the Company are to receive non?; and after the return from the 
postage is so deducted, the whole net remaining charge is to be divided between 
the King’s Government and the Company. The Company under that arrange¬ 
ment will get nothing but the* inland postage from Bombay, and therefore though 
that may be an indemnity to the Company for bearing one-half of the charge, 
of sending letters to Bombay, yet if letters were sent by steam to Madras and 
Calcutta it would lie necessary to make a new bargain, or they will get nothing 
at all. 

756. Mr. YuunyJ] Then if the arrangement at present made were altered, 
and a plan substituted for communicating from Suez with Madras and Calcutta 
direct, (lie Company would lose all the indemnity that they at present calculate 
upon to be received by them for the conveyance of letters from Bombay to the 
other presidencies ?—Exactly. 

7.57. That, may, in your opinion, perhaps, constitute a good reason why the 
Company should not be favourable to such an alteration of the [ilan ?—They 
would not be favourable, to it without making a new bargain with the King’s 
Government, because doubling the distance must double the charge, and deprive 
them of all possibility of any return. 

7.58. Chairman.^ Do not you think also, that the high rate of postage from 
Bombay to Calcutta would interfere very much with the sending of the number 
of letters that, would go by that conveyance ?—-Yes. I rather think the Calcutta 
postage is higher than the present Mediterranean ; 1 think somewhat more would 
now go to the dank than to the Mediterranean packet, or very nearly equal. 

75p. Might not letters be conveyed direct to Calcutta by steam at a cheaper 
rate than they would be conveyed to Bombay, from thence bv dauk to Cal¬ 
cutta?—No, 1 think not. 1 think the expense by steam would be greater, cer¬ 
tainly. I understand the question to Iks whether the steaming expense would 
not be as little as the dauk expense, sending them first to Bombay and then to 
Point de Guile, and from Point do Gallo, which I understand is the [)lan, to Bom¬ 
bay, Madras and Calcutta. I conceive the expense by steam would be very 
much greater than that of tin* dauk. 

760. You mean tin' expense of two additional steam vessels?—-Yes. 

7<> 1. .And that therefore the postage should he increased in consequence?— 
You would want more than two additional steamers, because otherwise you would 
not take them to Bombay at. all. You would want more than two. 

702. Supposing that there was any room for freight in the Bed Sea, do you think 
there would he any that you might have, a profit from, freight, from cargo, that 
is?—1 should think very "little; there could not, be much room for freight, there 
would be room for treasure. The treasure is usually considered the perquisite 
of the captains ; it was given to the captains of the King’s vessels and to the- 
oaptains of flic Atalanta and the Berenice. Tilings of great value in a small com¬ 
pass would pay freight, but it would not. do to calculate on much profit from it. 
No doubt there might he some, but I do not calculate on a profit to the Company 
from anything they will undertake, in that line ; there might be, some returns, but 
not great. 

763. Supposing it were a company, 1 do not mean the East India Company, 
but a private steam-company, how would it, be then?—I think they would be 
losers by it. at the very best they could make of it. 

764. But you think they will gain a great deal more than t,lie East India Com¬ 
pany, because what, can they desire more if they fill their vessels with passengers 
and cargo?--But there is so very little space for cargo. The Scotch steamers 
that.run two days between the Scotch port and London carry a great deal of 
cargo, and they find it a very profitable return ; but these vessels which run a 
long distance, and which have ,t.o be taken up almost, entirely with fuel, can carry 
nothing but fuel and treasure, small articles. 

763. Mr. Youny.'\ Have you ever calculated what, space the Atalanta or the 
Berenice, might, have disposable to cargo, after taking iu the coal they would 
require for the longest part, of the ^passage ?—1 think that might be very easily' 
calculated in this way : if you allow them 20 tons a day, which is more than they 
will consume, especially the Atalanta, for she does not consume more than 15; 
•but if you take 20 tons bid ay and 200 miles a day, and divide the coals upon 
that basis, then, according to the run, you may or not have a apace disposable to 
cargo. If she were running 1 o days, and you take for that at 20 tons a day, 
goo tons, you would have* 50 left in the Atalanta. 

766. Mr. 
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766. Mr. Bags haw.] There will be space for cargo, but uot. in the south-west 
monsoon r—Yes ; a cargo from India in the south-west monsoon should be. 
entirely left out of the question ; they should carry as much coal as they possibly 
can ; they should hardly carry gold, certainly not silver. 

. 767 - Chairman.] Have you at all considered the political consequences of 

bringing England and India so much closer together ?—Yes, l have; I do not 
see that there could be any possible harm from bringing them closer together. 
I do not know any great good. I do not. see what it can consist in, if we got 
a regular communication and know what is going on, so long as we are at peace. 
I do not see whether knowing in February what, we should otherwise know in 
April, would do much good to litis country or the Indian government. In time 
ot war expeditious communication is advisable ; but in time of peace regularity 
is the thing, and perfect knowledge when we get it ; if wo have irregular 
communication and imperfect knowledge, occasional expedition will not make up 
for it.. 

7C8. Mr. Young.] Is not a rapidity of communication very important in 
a commercial point'of view?—I have heard commercial men doubt that.; they 
do not want the bills and invoices without, the goods ; they do not. want the bills 
to anticipate the goods. 

769. Mr. Hagsthaw. | Do not you think the commercial community think as 
you think politically on the subject, that regularity of information is what is so 
much required by them ?—l have no doubt that is their opinion. 

770. Mr. Young. J More than dispatch ?.-More than dispatch. 

771. Mr. Hags/mir.\ Will not a regularity in overland dispatch be of great 
advantage to the commercial community ?—No doubt of it. The (.'quit of Direc¬ 
tors said something about that; respecting the general etfeet of carrying on these 
insulated experiments, lliat they did more harm than good : did mischief; created 
disappointment: threw discredit, on the plan which it was their professed object 
to uphold. 

772. Mr. Young. J But do you not, think that the intercourse, both personal and 
commercial, is likely to be extended into the two countries in proportion as you 
diminish the difficulties of communication ?- Certainly. 

77;J. And must it. not. be a general benefit to India that the intercourse between 
the mother country and those distant possessions should be facilitated ?—Turn 
not sure that it would bo any benefit to the people of India to send Europeans 
amongst, them. 

77-|. That would apply to an extension of European intercourse, in India?— 
Yes, the general question was, whether the access of Europeans to India would 
not. he an advantage to India ; I do not think it would. 

777). Chairman.} lint do not you think that a consequence of this regular and 
speedy and convenient communication will he the resort, of a great, number of 
Europeans to India?—Yes, I do certainly ; and I think the motive of passing 
through countries that are interesting from their antiquities, would be, a motive 
for people to go in that line. 

77b. But. you think a greater number of Europeans will go to India in conse¬ 
quence?—Yes, 1 think so. 

777. Do you think that, will have a good or a bad effect.:—-In what way? on 
the morals and domestic happiness of the people of India, I should say a bad one. 

7718. May I ask why? -Why, l think whenever they have come into contact, 
with Europeans not. under the control of the East India Company, they have 
been oppressed and ill-treated. 

779 - Ton have reference, I suppose, to indigo planters ?.Not without excep¬ 

tion ; but that is my general impression. 

780. And settlers?- Yes. 

781. Mr. Young.] Must not, that have arisen from the want, of paternal super¬ 
intendence on the part, of the government of India over the interests of the 
population of the country ?—No, it has arisen from the government uot having 
sufficient, civil power, judicial power, to control the European settlers. 

782. Would not the obvious remedy for such an evil be a little extension of 
the civil power to that government ?—Certainly; but that is objected to as soon 
as it is done. 

783. Then your notion is founded on the supposition that the Parliament of 
Great Britain would not give to the government of India such power as was 
requisite to protect the population of India from" the oppression of the Europeans ? 
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—The Parliament of England has given the government of India unlimited 
power in the way of making laws, which remain laws till rescinded by the Home 
authorities. The government of India have made a law, having for its express 
object the protection of the natives of India against European settlers. That law.. 
is subject to very great objection among the European community of the presi¬ 
dencies. 

784. But if the government of India persists in considering that it is a para¬ 
mount duty to protect the population of India from the oppressions of the 
Europeans, do you not think it possesses the power of doing so ?—Yes I do; but 
I am move afraid of deference to popular clamour than I am of anything under 
heaven. 

785. Mr. Bagshau\] There is one question about the civil power that you 
say the East India Company wield at present against the European settlers 
there; is not that civil law administered in a language totally unknown to the 
European population generally?—It need not be; I think it has been, but I 
take for granted that a part of the new law will be to administer it in an intelli¬ 
gible language. 

786. What is that law, Maliomedan or Hindoo?—Tin; law of the Company is 
what is ca the law of equity and good conscience; but they administer the 
law to Mahomedans according to the Maliomedan law ; to the Hindoos, accord¬ 
ing to the Hindoo law; and of course, to Europeans according to the English, 
law; but it will be. the Company’s judges’ construction of the English law; it 
will not be an English lawyer’s construction of the law, but it w T ill be the India 
Company’s judges’ construction, according to equity and good conscience, of 
the way in which the law is applicable, to Europeans in India. 

787. But'arc these judges bred up to.the English law; do they understand 
from education the English law ?—No; they know nothing of the law. 

788. Chairman.] I presume there would be a code?—It is intended to make 
a code, and one principle of the legislative council was to make a civil code; 
but they have not advanced one step in their labours. 

789. Mr. Bagsfuiw . J Are not some of the judges in the. interior of India both 
Mahomedans and Hindoos?—Yes ; sudder aumeens and moonsiffs. 

790. Do these men generally understand the English language?—Many of 
them do. 

791. But none of them understand the English law?—No, of course not, nor 
the Company’s judges either. 

792. Mr. Young.] Coming back to the question of steam communication, do 

? 0U recollect the average time occupied in passing from Falmouth to Suez?— 
Tiat passage is rather long; they stop sixty hours at Gibraltar ; they stop some 
time at Malta; and they are all vessels of small power in proportion to their 
tonnage; not such vessels as 1 would recommend for the Indian seas; and they 
take about 14 days to Malta, and about five or six to Alexandria. 

793. And from Alexandria to Suez ?—That is about three days: 

794. Making 23 days?—Yes. • 

795. Mr. Bagshaw. j I am told that there is not one of the 96 sudder aumeens 
in the presidency of Bengal, who understand English?—I should think that 
cannot be correct. 

796. But. you know very well that the major part of them do not understand 
English ?—1 dare say they do not; but the natives of India understand more 
English than they are given credit for. 

797. Mr. Young. J Then we have it as the result of the evidence you have 
to-day given, that during the south-west monsoon 16 days might be calculated 
as the time of passing from Calcutta to Bombay by dank ?—The extreme time. 

798. Ten days from Bombay to Socotra, making 26 days; 16 from Socotra to 
Suez making 42 ; and 23 from Suez to England, making together 65 days; does 
that agree with your ordinary calculation?—Yes; but you must bear in mind, if 

} r ou do not arrive at Alexandria exactly when the packet is starting, you 
09 e a month there. 

799. Have you ever directed your attention to steam communication to India 
by the Cape of Good Hope ?—I certainly have; and I think tliat for Calcutta by' 
far the best line. If I were laying down a new scheme for steam communication 
•with India, I would take Bcirout, the Great *Desert and the Persian Gulf for 
letters for Bombay, and the direct line by St. Helena round the Cape for letters- 
and passengers for Calcutta. . 

800. Chairman .] 
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800. Chairman.] And you'estimate the length of that passage at what?— 
Eleven thousand five hundred miles. 

801. Mr. Young. 1 And the time to .be occupied ?— Sixty days, changing the 
vessels at every station. 

802. Chairman.'] How many vessels ?—Twelve. 

803. To India and back to Europe? — Yes ; that is, they would change their 
stations, and every one of them return progressively; they would continually 
change-their stations. 

804. And there would be no returns ?— There would be some returns for 
letters and passengers, whatever that inay be. 

805. Has there been much communication with the Pacha of Egypt respecting 
the passage through liis territories ?—No ; he has always expressed himself very 
friendly to it. He has been very desirous to have steam communication esta¬ 
blished with Egypt. 

806! You think he would do everything in his power to facilitate that 
intercourse ?—I have no doubt he would do everything in his power. 

807. Do you imagine he would permit troops to pass in case of necessity ?— 

Yes; I believe he would do anything within his power. I think he would 
allow English troops to pass ; he would have sufficient reliance on English good 
faith to do it. , • 

808. 1 suppose for'the'sake of pleasing the British Government ?—Yes, and to 
bring people, or goods, or any tiling to his own country. 

809. And, in short, to increase the commerce of his own country?—Yes, and 
the number of persons that resort to his own- country. He has the materials for 
a railroad, which are not laid down, from Cairo to Suez. 

810. With respect to the improvement of the natives of India, do you think 
that many natives of India would come to England ?—No; I think very few. 

811. Why do you think they would not come ?—1 think nothing would bring 
•them here but a very strong grievance; they have great objections to the sea, all * 
of them. A grievance would bring them, but even that would bring but few of 
them ; I think nothing else. Here and there a wealthy zemindar might send 
a sop or two to England ; but I. think the number would be very small. 

8 i 2. I do not know whether you recollect an opinion expressed by a medical 
committee in Calcutta, that if inducements were held out, many natives would, 
be inclined to come to England for the study of medicine, surgery and other 
sciences ?—I do not. recollect, the opinion. I dare say, like all other people, 
if they thought they could get anything by it, they would come here or any¬ 
where else; it would depend on the chance of profit they might see. * 

813. If they saw clearly it w'as to their interest to come to England, they 
would do so, notwithstanding any prejudice?—Yes, I think interest will over¬ 
come prejudice anywhere. 

814. Now I do not know whether this has ever struck you as a source of saving 
to the Company, and therefore of profit to a certain degree ; you know that all 
civil servants going to the Cape of Good Hope receive, a considerable portion of 
their allowance there; that is, they receive, I believe, in the most unfavourable 
cases three-fourths of their allowance there ?—Yes. 

815. That is, njen having 4,000/. receive 3,000/. while there-?—Yes. 

816. You know r the military officers receive all their allowances there without 
any deduction ?—Yes. 

817. You also know it is a two months’ voyage to the Cape of Good Hope by 
sfia? —Yes. 

818. You also know that the period of furlough may be, and latterly has been, 
extended to two years ?—Yes. 

819. You probably do not know; but the amount of money so expended must 
be a very considerable sum in the course of a year ?—It is. 

820. Now, do not you know that by allowing the civil and military officers to 
come to England instead by steam, that they would very willingly prefer that 
route, and if they do that a very considerable saving would be made?—Yes; but 
that would require a very great change in the regulations. 

821. I am supposing that?—Of course they would rather come to England 
than go to the Cape, but they must be allowed to receivafhcir Indian allpwance 
in England, which under the present law they ’cannot* d<^ 
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822. But why should you allow them their Indian allowances, or a portion of 
their Indian allowances ?—I mean a portion of them. 

823.. Because it would be the same thing as coming on a furlough; that would, 
you know, allow them to come to England to see their friends, which certainly 
would be a very considerable advantage, and I should suppose there could be 
no reason for continuing them their Indian allowances when neither military or 
civil officer in this country have them -But many a man would rather go to 
the Cape and receive his allowance than come to England and lose it. 

824. But would von .allow him to do that; would it be reasonable to give him 
that advantage ?—I think perfectly reasonable, as far as 1 see at present; no 
objection to it strikes me now. 

825. It would be a very great expense?—To him. 

826. But I mean expense to the Company ?—Not, if he do not receive hi§ 
Indian allowance. I am afraid 1 am misunderstood ; I say if he conies to Eng* 
land and does not receive his Indian allowance, I see no objection to it.; but I see 
great objection to his coming to England, and receiving his Indian allowance; 
but if you save his Indian allowance, how is it an expense to the Company ? 

827. 1 say that would be to the.Company a considerable saving?—Yes; 1 see 
no objection to that. 

828. The object of the Company has been always, as much as possible, to pre¬ 
vent the officers from coming to Europe, has it not?—I do not know that. 

829. Do not you think it would be a very great advantage to officers, both 
civil and military, to allow them the. facility of coming to England, instead of 
the Cape of Good Hope?—Yes; if they choose to come without their Indian 
allowances, in preference to staying at the Cape with them ; I doubt if many of 
them would do it. 

830. Mr. Young.] The question put bv his Lordship was, whether you think 

it would be reasonable to leave to them the option of going to tin; (’ape of Good 
Hope, with their Indian allowances, if they had the means of returning to Eng¬ 
land, where they would not receive them ?—1 do not see any present objection to 
that,; but there may be some reason among the old restrictive, regulations of the 
Company ; if they go out of India for the benefit, of their health fora certain time, 
I do not see what consequence it, can be where they go. • 

831. Chairman.] I suppose you have heard of the great, disadvantage of acting 
situations in India ?—Y es. 

832. 'Officers are able. to. go the Cape of Good Hope, or absent themselves, we 
will say, for nearly three' years, and they receive three-fourths of their allowance 
during that time; somebody is put in to act in succession, and there is an acting 
su^pession of strangers, knowing they am only there temporarily, not knowing 
for how long and not caring about the duties of their situation ?—Y es, that is 
all true. 


833. I consider that one of the greatest curses of the Indian administration ?— 
So it is. 

834. Would you not be able to get rid of all that, by permitting them to come 
to England, not holding their situation ?—Y es, you would ; but you would save 
nothing then, because you would pay the full allowance to somebody else ; but 
you would pay the person who did the duty. 

835. Mr. Yount/. J Could you not do that now by an alteration of the system 
without steam navigation ?—They would be longer in coming and going back. 
I understand his Lordship’s argument to be, that by steam navigation the Com¬ 
pany’s officers would come as expeditiously to England as without steam navi¬ 
gation they might go to the Cape. 

830'. Mr. Bat/S haw.] Just explain to the Committee the present plan of steam 
communication from Suez to Bombay ?—The plan is, that all the vessels which 
are at present available, namely, the Atalanta, the Berenice and the Hujjh 
Lindsay, shall be employed in this manner: the Atalanta and the Berenice 
alternately to go every month from Bombay to Mocha and back. The Hugh 
Lindsay, to go every month from Mocha to Suez and back. The Ata¬ 
lanta and the Berenice will take some time after their arrival at Bombay to be 
fitted for the Red Sea. The Hugh Lindsay will take some tiipe to lie stationed 
there, and when she is there, she cannot run at the utmost more than one-half 
the distance which this plan assigns to her. The Atalanta and Berenice are not 
fit for the harbour <A Mocha, because they draw more water than the inner 
anchorage of Mocha allows; therefore, thougm the orders are gone out to establish 

steam 
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steam navigation as expeditiously as possible in this manner, it ufust be a consi¬ 
derable time before those orders can be executed at all, and still more to the ex- 
gtent of establishing a monthly communication. If, therefore, letters are sent to 
■the English post-office for India in the expectation that a monthly communica¬ 
tion will be immediately established, all the persons relying upon that convey¬ 
ance will be disappointed. 

837. Pesfcups you can tell the Committee when, in your opinion, the com¬ 
munication to Bombay will be complete ?—It depends upon when we build more 
steamers; if we set about it immediately, and build English steamers, it will 
take twelve months before they can get to Bombay; that is the utmost expedition; 
if we send out engines to Bombay it will take longer, because here the engines 
and vessels could go on together; there they scarcely could until they got, them ; 
I should think that a two-monthly communication might be established now, but 
a monthly communication, not for two years at any rate, from this time, 
certainly. 

838. Chairman.] Are there any orders for other steamers?—No; there is 
a promise by the Government to set about building another immertititelv. 

839. Mr. Rayshaw .J When did the orders go out to Bombay ?■—They arc 
just gone within this week, I think about a week ago; I do not know what 
conveyance they have gone by; they have gone by Marseilles most likely. 

840. And that was consequent, upon the report of the Steam Navigation 
Committee of July 1834?—-Yes. 


841. On an arrangement, made by the Court of Directors and His Majesty’s 
Government consequent upon that recommendation ?—The Committee arc of 
course aware that steam-packets are established from Alexandria to Marseilles 
every ten days ; here is a Table of the distances by the Persian Gulf, by the Red 
Sea, and by the Cape of Good Hope to Bombay and Calcutta, and by all the 
routes available for steam navigation to India. 

• ^ 

842. You would wish to put those in, would you?—If you please. 


f The same mere handed in and read. | 


843. Chairman.] The French* paeke ts 
munieation, will they not, ?—Very great ; 


will give great facility to 
they go every ton days. 


this com- 


844. The distance is about 1,000 mites going by Marseilles ?—It is about 
1,000 miles less than by Gibraltar from London, and of course the time will, be 
materially less. 


Distance from London to liombay, in nautic miles, by the undermentioned routes : 


Miles. 

By the Persian Gulf, via Marseilles and Malta, and from Beirout to Mohammara, 
in direct distance - - - - - - - - - - 4,518 

Ditto, via Marseilles, Malta, Beirout and Damascus, and from Damascus to Mo¬ 
hammara over the Great Desert - -- -- -- -- 4,698 

Ditto, via Marseilles and Malta, Beirout, Damascus and Bagdad, and from Bagdad 
to Mohammara by the river Tigris - - - - - - - - - 4,788 

Ditto, via Marseilles and Malta, Souadia and Aleppo, and from Beles to Mo¬ 
hammara by the river Euphrates - - - - - - - -• - 4,823 

Ditto, via Falmouth and Malta, and from Beirout to Mohammara, in direct 
distance - -- -- -- -- -- -- 5,590 

Ditto, via Falmouth and Malta, Beirout and Damascus, from Damascus to Moham¬ 
mara over the Great Desert - -- -- -- -- - 5,770 

Ditto, via Falmouth and Malta, Beirout, Damascus and Bagdad, from Bagdad to 
Mohammara by the river Tigris - -- -- -- -- 5,860 

Ditto, via Falmouth and Malta, Souadia and Aleppo, and from Beles to 

Mohammara by the river Euphrates - -- -- -- - 5,895 

By the Red Sea,, via Marseilles and Malta ------- - 5,238 

Ditto, via Falmouth and Malta - - - - - - - - - - 6,310 

By the Cape of Good Hope, via Johanna - -- -- -- - 10,580 

Ditto, via Mauritius - - - - - - . - - - - 10,790 


I 2 
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Persian Gulf Routes from London, in nautic miles : 


By Marseilles. 

Miles. 


Brighton - 

44 

Dieppe 

70 

Paris - 

114 

Marseilles - 

- 440 

Malta 

- 630 

Beirout 

- 1,080 

Mohammara, 

in direct 

distance - 

O40 

Bombay 

- 1,500 


4.518 


t * 

By Falmouth. 

Mil* 

Falmouth - 230 

Gibraltar - - - 1,120 

Malta - 1.020 

—i— 2,370 

(Difference, 1,072.) 


3,220 


5 . 59 ° 


By Marseilles. 

Miles., 

Malta, as in No. 1 . - - 1,298 

Beirout ... 1,080 
Damascus - - - Go 

- 1,140 


Mohammara, by Great Desert 7G0 

3,198 

Bombay - 1 ,500 

4. 6 98 


(2.) 


I 


By Fal/npulh. 


•r 


i 


Miles. 

2 , 37 ° 


1,140 

3 , 5 io 

760 

4,270 

1,500 

5,770 


(30 

•4 


By Marseilles. 

Miles. 

Damascus, as in No. 2 - 

- 2,438 

Bagdad - - - 

500 

Mohammara, by Tigris 

350 

85O 


By Falmouth. 


Miles. 

3.510 


850 


Bombay 



1,500 


4.788 


4 . 3 6 ° 

1,500 


5,860 


(40 


Malta, as in No. 1 
Souadia 
Aleppo 
Beles - 

Mohammara, by Eu 
phrates - 


By Marseilles. 

Miles. 

" 1,298 
- 1,100 
70 


55 


800 


2.025 


3.323 

1,500 


4.823 


By Falmouth. 

Miles. 

2,370 


2,025 


4,395 

1.500 


5.895 


Bombay 
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Red Sea Routes from London, in nautic miles. 


(5-) 


By Marseilles. 


• 


By Falmouth. 




Miles. 


. Miles. 

Brighton - 

- 


44 


Falmouth 

- - - 230 

Dieppe 

- 

- 

70 


Gibraltar 

- - 1,120 

Paris 

- 


II4 


Malta 

- 1,020 

Marseilles -. 

- 

- 

440 



- 2,370 

Malta 

- 

- 

630 

4 





— 


1,298 



Alexandria 

- 

- 

- 

830 

- 

- - - - 830 

■ 




2,128 


3,200 

Cairo 

• 

- 

lOO 




Suez - 

- 

- 

70 




Camaran - 

• 

- 1,065 




Babelmandeb 

• 

* 

165 


- 

- 1,400 





1,400 







3,528 


4,600 

Bombay - 

- 

- 


1.710 

- 

- * - 1,710 





5,238 

i 

6,3 


( 6 .) 


By Marseilles. 

Mile*. 

Babelmandeb, as in No. 5 - 3,528 

Point de Galle - 2,360 

Calcutta - - - - 1,170 


7.058 


By Marseilles. 


Point dc Galle, as in No. G. 

Madras - - 

Calcutta - - - 

Miles. 

- 5.888 
540 
720 


CO 

**• 

H 


By Falmouth. 

Mile*. 

- 4,600 
2,360 
1,170 

8,130 


•) 

By Falmouth. 

Mile*. 

.6,960 

.- 540 

720 


8,220 



C 'ape of Good Hope Routes from London, iu nautic miles. 


Falmouth - 
Tenerilfe - 
Cape Verd 
St. Helena 
Cape of Good Hope 

Johanna 

Bombay 


( 8 .) 


- 1,400 

810 


- 1.990 

- 1,500 


— 

5>7 00 

- 2,160 

- 2,490 

4.650 


Mile*. 

230 


10,350 


10,580 


(90 

Falmouth. 

Cape of Good Hope, as in No. 8. _ 

Mauritius - - - _ _ . _ 

Bombay - - * _ _ - 


0.91. 1 3 


Miles. 

- - 230 

- 5,700 
“ 2,370 

•- 8,070 

- - 2,490 

-- 10,566 


10,790 
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Falmouth - 
Mauritius, as in No- 9. - 
Calcutta - 

- 

(10.) 

- 

- 

- 

- 8,070 

- 3,230 

Miles. 

230 

11,300 








1 









11.530 


Calcutta, as above - 
Deviation to Madras 

- 


- 

- 

- 


11.530 

90 


11,620 


Mr. A. P. Wall , culled in ; and Examined. 

Mr. A. P. Wall. 845. Chairman .] ARE you acquainted with the Bay of Bengal?—I am. 

- 846. You have commanded a steamer for some years?—I have for the last 

seven or eight years. 

847. Is there any difficulty, do you conceive, in a steamer of the power oflhe 
Atalanta or the Berenice going from Point Palmyras, in the south-west monsoon, 
at the mouth of the Hoogh ?—-None. 

848. Supposing it, did blow very hard, is there not a course in shore that they 
might taker—Yes; they might take a course round m shore by surveying it; it 
is not at present buoyed olf. 

84;). You know the fact to be so?—I know that to be so. The native vessels 
invariably use it in its present state. 

850. Then what is your opinion of the practicability of making a passage along 
the coast down to Madras, and on to Bengal?—I think there is every facility; in 
the south-west monsoon the wind veering to and from the land, it is never a very 
heavy sea. 

851. Does it blow home then in the south-west monsoon; does it blow quite 
home to the (roast ?—No; the wind veers from the shore at night and to the 
shore in the day time. 

852. Is there any strong swell there ?—Not a very heavy sea close in to the 
land, it is considered a weather shore and little sea. 

Major Charles Head , called in; and Examined. 

Major C. Hcad. 853. Mr. liagshaw .] YOU are prepared to make a statement to the Committee, 
- regarding a plan of steam navigation to India by way of the lied Sea ?—Yes. 

854. Have you that; plan with you t —I have it not with me at present; it is 
prepared, but I have not brought it with me. 

855. Will you deliver it in to the Committee?—I will; I have not brought it 
with me, not supposing it would he called for to-day, but I will forward it imme¬ 
diately to the Committee. 
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Mercurii, 28° die .Tun'd, 1837. 


mem 11 Eli 

Mr. Bagshaw. 

Lord William Bcntinck. 

Mr. Crawford. 


PRESENT. 

Mr. Gordon. 

Sir J. Hothouse. 
Mr. Mullins. 


LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK, in the Chair. 


Alexander Galloway, Esq, culled in; and Examined. 


856. Chairman .] YOU are a civil engineer, residing at West-street, Smithfield? 

—I am also a manufacturing engineer. 

857. Are you acquainted with Egypt ?—I have been there, and two of iny sons 
are there at present. 

858. How long have you been in Egypt?—I was there about six months; my 
eldest son had been there 12 years. 

859. Are your tw'o sons that are there civil engineers V—They are. 

860. Arc you going to Egypt by desire of the Pacha?—Yes; I am written for 
by the Pacha ; he wishe%to consult me upon the propriety of forming a railroad 
between Alexandria and a place called Ailfa. 


8f)i. Will you explain what that railway is; its length, and its objects 1 —The 
railway I apprehend can be formed in about 50 miles in a right line, as near the 
banks of the canal as may be deemed expedient; there is a canal running from 
Alexandria to Adfa, which canal saves all the necessity of coining.into the 
Mediterranean from the Rosetta branch of the Nile, and saves a distance, probably, 
I should say, of about 60 or 80 miles ; that is, it is nearer to take the canal, by 
80 miles, than it would be to go down the Rosetta branch of the N^le, and then 
get into the Mediterranean. This is the plan of the railway from Cairo to Suez 
as submitted by witness [producing the same}. It is so designed as to always 
insure the means of communication from a vessel at any period. I believe there is 
a current in the Red Sea. Those are what are called the camel tracks, 
{pointing out the same upon the plan ]; this is the centre road ; and this is what 
is called the upper, and this the lower, or least frequented road, not surveyed ; 
this has been surveyed, and this is deemed to be the best line for making the 
railway; now the Pacha has suspended this railway merely because he does not 
feel that the British (xovernment has given him any countenance in the measure. 
When my son, a bey of Egypt, arrived here, in November 1834, he applied to our 
Government, and stated what the Pacha was anxious for them to do ; simply 
to express a disposition to pay a mileage, such as they themselves should fix; 
he thought 6 d. a ton per mile for the 80 miles would be to him a sufficient com¬ 
pensation for goods; and as to passengers, he made no stipulation about them. 
Now, at that period I believe the East India Company were very anxious to make 
a communication up the Euphrates; that I believe is now tolerably well proved 
cannot be a practicable’project, and therefore I am of opinion that if this Com¬ 
mittee could express any opinion, or give him any encouragement, he would proceed 
with the undertaking, for lie has already about 200,000/. of the material, with 

engines and apparatus, for this road. It goes in a right line across the Desert 80 
miles. 

862. Mr. Mullins.] Have not the rails already sent out been applied to the 
construction 01 other roads ?—No. There is now in the Mokattam Hills an immense 
quantity of stone; and for supplying Cairo and the neighbourhood with stone 
there is a railway from those hills to Cairo. 

86 3 * are a different sort of -rails from those provided for the Isthmus of 
ouez r——They are ; the rails upon the Cairo road weigh about 60 lbs. to the 
yard,, whereas the rails for the railway from the Mokattam Hills are not above 
36 lbs. to the yard. 

°' 9 l - 4 864. Do 
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Alex. Galloway, 8G4. Do you know whether any^nquiries have been made'regarding a supply of 
water along the line ?—There have been inquiries, but the extent and detail of 
those inquiries I am not cognizant of, but the plan is to carry tenders of water from 
28 June 1837. an( j f rom s ueZ j we have made carriages for the conveying of water, 

and we have made eight engines upon the road for pumping the water up to 
tanks for the feeding the locomotive engines. 

865. What is the distance of this proposed line?—Eighty miles in a rigid line, 
and four miles to the north of Cairo, making it 84 miles. 

866. Chairman.'] Have rails for the whole way been sent out?—About 
a third. 

867. Is there any difficulty in making this railway?—No practical difficulty 
whatever. 

868. Is it good ground throughout ?—Capital ground. 

869. Will there be any cutting in any part of it ?—There will; somewhere 
‘ about four millions of cubic yards to cut, and there will be nearly as much hollow 

space to fill up in its immediate neighbourhood, and therefore the cutting will be 
an advantage. 

870. Is there up tunnel ?—There is one point at which you might tunnel, but 
I should say, in a country like Egypt, that tunnelling would be a very unpleasant 
thing; there is no part of this country where we have anything like^ a distance of 
80 miles that would cause so little labour as the line selected in that country. 

871. Probably the Pacha lias the labour pretty cheap?—A.bout 6 d. a day for a 
strong man ; and it will cost for engines and for iron-work from this country about 
600,000 1. for the double line; that is about 7,500 1. per mile; that does not 
include the labour necessary for cutting the road. 

872. Is there much traffic between Suez and Cairo?&-A great deal; an im¬ 
mense traffic might be created, with proper facilities for conveyance. 

873. In’what articles?—Mostly coffee; the Mocha coffee is greatly preferred 
in all Egypt; a great deal of drugs, and also there is corn and various kinds of pro¬ 
duce brought from there, and the trade would he considerably more if the facilities 
for communication could be increased. I believe the quickest time any journey 
evir*.was performed from Cairo to Suez has been three days; now we should ac¬ 
complish it in four hours by the railway. I have no hesitation in saying that if 
railways wer<? laid down judiciously in Egypt, and steamers from Adfa to Cairo 
established, we should be enabled to perform the distance from Alexandria to Suez 
in 24 or 30 hours, instead of which it now generally averages from eight to ten 
days. 

874. ' You mean the railroad to Adfa, and then from Cairo to Suez?—Yes. 

875. Mr. Mullins.] What is the distance from Cairo to Adfa by the river ?— 
It is difficult to say ; the Nile is very circuitous; I think myself it is from 140 to 
150 miles by wa^er ; it vvill depend a great deal upon the state of the river, for in 
the high Nile, it is a much shorter distance, but in the low Nile, they are obliged 
to take the line of the Nile, which is very circuitous. In one of the quickest boats 
I was three nights and three days in going from Adfa to Cairo. The Nile is some¬ 
times running into the Mediterranean at the velocity of two to four-and-a-half miles 

• an hour. • 

876. Was it low Nile when you went?—No, the Nile was in good navigable 
order. We went across the country by one of the shortest courses you could take, 
but you can get very well from Cairo to Adfa, probably in 36 hours, with the wind 
and the current. The current is running four miles an hour, and sometimes four 
miles and a half. 

877. Has the Pacha any steam-boats on the Nile ?—He had one only. 

878. Do you know whether he contemplates increasing them ?—Yes; the fact 
is, he would do everything that would give facility, if he had anything like encou¬ 
ragement to do so; he does not want any pecuniary aid from this country ; all he 
wants us to say is, that we think it would be a means of contributi^ to the pros¬ 
perity of Egypt, and the prosperity of England. 

879. Has he any steamer in the Red Sea?- None at,this time. 

880. Do you know whether he contemplates having any there ?—When J was 
there he did contemplate having two, for the sake of bringing his own produce. 

881. Is it your opinion that he would consent to the passage of troops through 
Egypt if the British Government asked it ?—I have ncudata to give an opinion 

£ * upon, 
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upon, but if he could understand the object was not to interfere in the indepen¬ 
dence of Egypt, I should think he would not have the least objection; I know he 
has the strongest predilection on behalf of England. He is a very enlightened 
man, and a man of vast liberality. 

882. Mr- Gordon.'] When you speak of the enlightened character of the present 
sovereign of Egypt, is it not the case that everything depends upon hirn ?—I be¬ 
lieve it does. Ibrahim, his son, is a man equally enlightened and liberal, as far 
as policy • extends; a much better educated man than his father, but I do not 
think he has anything of the splendid genius of the father ; the father is a most 
extraordinary man. 

883. But all our communications through Egypt to India must in a great 
degree depend upon the character of the sovereign who rules the country ?—No 
doubt about it. Ibrahim is a man that has supported every liberal measure that 
can be suggested; and also there is a grandson that is a very able young man, that 
would succeed Ibrahim. 

884. Chairman .] Do you mean Ibrahim’s son?—No, not Ibrahim’s son ; this 
grandson is a brother’s son. 

885. Mr. Mullins.] Is it your opinion that the Nile in its low state would be 

fit for such fiat-bottomed steamers as ply on the Indian rivers ?—There is no doubt 
about it; in the lowest Nile, any vessel drawing two feet six inches or three feet 
can pass, and it is a very short period that the Nile is so low. It would be fully 
as navigable as the Thames to Richmond at the lowest state. * 

886. Do you know whether the plague would cause an interruption in the 
regularity of the intercourse?—It is only in the last six or seven years that they have 
had any sanitary law .at all; but now any vessels coming from any infected place 
perform regularly quarantine in a distinct harbour; I suppose the ancient harbour 
of Alexandria. The last plague was occasioned entirely by the unwise and inju¬ 
dicious conduct of the persons who jumped overboard and swam to the convent. 
It commenced there. 

887. As a periodical disease, yon do not think it need affect the regularity of the 
intercourse?—Not at all, I think. My sons have been there during the last two 
plagues; they were in Egypt, and they never found great inconvenience from it, 
with proper care. I do not think in both the plagues there were more than 30 or 
40 Europeans that died, and any death that takes place during that period is'all 
set down to the plague. 

888. Is that because Europeans take greater precautions?—The fact’is, that the 
habits of Europeans are more cleanly, and Alexandria is a very injudiciously 
situated town ; it is low, and there is no pains taken whatever to drain it or to 
cleanse it in the old town. In the part they are now building there is every 
attention paid. Ibrahim Pacha has built a considerable number of buildings 
there. 

889. Is the trade great between Alexandria and Europe?—I should say that 
perhaps seven-eighths of all the cotton is exported from Egypt to different European 
states; about one-eighth is used in Egypt in its own manufactories. There are 
generally 200 sail of European vessels in the port of Alexandria. 

890. Do you know what steamers the Pacha has there ?—lie has got two or 
three. 

891. Are they large ?—Yes, the Nile is a very large one ; it has two 200-horse 
engines. ’ 

892. Do you think that the Pacha would be willing to establish a reasonable 

rate of custom duties upon goods coming by the Red Sea ?—I believe he never 
contemplates asking more than 6 d., and 1 believe he would be satisfied with 3 d. 
per ton per mile; now taking it at 80 miles, at 6 d. it would be 40 s. a ton, and at 
3 </., 2oj. for the whole distance. Now, I am quite sure that he would be well 
requited at 3 d. per ton per mile. , 

893. Mr. Mullins.] You allude to the railroad particularly; may he not make 
other charges in the shape of port dues, aud for traversing the Nile?—I do not 
think so. If he was to employ vessels to convey the goods along the Nile, of course 
he must be paid for such conveyance; but if the parties forwarding the goods had 
their own vessels on the Nile, I do not apprehend there would be any charge; he 
is a man of great liberality of mind ; there is nothing grovelling or little in him. 
The revenue of the country is about seven millions sterling, and I do not believe he 
spends 10,000/. a year upon his own person. 

894. Chairman.} When he has occasion to send troops from Alexandria to 

K Suez, 
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Suez, Viow does be seiu\ them?—All upon foot, along one or other of the roads; 

there are three roads. 

895. Is there any water for a body of men ?—They generally carry water by the 
camels. There is one well, but I do not think it is in the line of either of these 
roads upon the Desert. I see no difficulty in getting water. 

896. Then are you of opinion that in all respects, whether as regards the duties 
or facility of passage, we shall meet with every support from the Pacha of Egypt ? 
—I am quite sure that you will meet with as much support in every project to 
promote our welfare as if it was in our own country. 

897. Did you make the machinery for the vessel called the Nile?—No; I was 
in Egypt at the time it was done. 

898. Was it made there?—No, it was made by Bolton & Watt. 

899. Is not there a great foundry in Egypt?—Yes; one erected by my son, at 
Bolack, one of the first iron foundries in the world. 

900. Are there many engineers in Egypt ?—'There arc always a good many. 
There are altogether workers in iron in Egypt, perhaps to the extent of 5,000 
workmen. They manufacture all their muskets now extremely well. 

901. Have they educated any natives as engineers ?—Yes, a good many ; there 
are not above, perhaps, 40 or 50 English, and the restare all natives. 

902. If any of our steamers came into Suez out of repair, could they be repaired? 
—Yes, very easily. 

903. Are.there ample means of repair?—Yes; they could not perhaps do it with 
as much dispatch as we could do it, but still they could perform effectually. 

904. Mr. Mullins.] Do you apprehend that workmen could be found sufficiently 
expert to effect any repairs that might be necessary?—Yes,, plenty. 

905. Chairman.] Where is the foundry you have spoken of?—It is about a mile 
and three quarters from Cairo; it is upon the banks of the Nile. 

906. Then the engineers and workmen could be easily transported to Suez for 
repairs, if wanted ?—Yes, if they had a railroad from Cairo to Suez they would 
be therein four hours. There will be water-tanks every 10 miles, and a stationary 
engine for pumping it up into tanks provided to supply the boilers of the loco¬ 
motive engines. The tenders discharge the water into a lower level, and then it is 
raised up to an elevation for the purpose of feeding the boilers of locomotive engines, 
thfe same as in England. 

907. Is there plenty of water at Suez ?—Plenty. 

908. Would the water conic from the Nile or from Suez ?—One half would be 
supplied from Suez, and the other half from Cairo, which is the best mode of 
supply to save time and expense. 

909. Mr. Mullins.] Are you aware that a well has been discovered half way 
between Cairo and Suez?—No; yet I have not the least doubt, if there were any 
trouble or any science employed there, it would he discovered in other places. 

910. Have either of your sons given an opinion upon that point?—No, they 
fhave not, to my knowledge. 

911. Chairman. J Do you know whether there has been any boring?—Yes, and 
they have found water. 

912. At what depth ?—I think about 200 or 300 feet. 

913. Was the water good or brackish ?—Very good water, I believe. 

914. Mr. Mullins.] Under whose direction were those .borings made ?—They 
were made by persons from England, but 1 believe it was in the line to what they 
call the Kordifan Mountains, where there is an immense quantity of iron and coal; 
but they soon found that the conveyance of iron and coal from Kordifan would be 
more costly than from England. But they have discovered very superior coal and 
very superior iron in Syria, within about 18 miles of the sea, and they have last 
year sent 1,200 tons of that coal to Alexandria from Syria. We have sent out 
some very experienced coal and iron miners there. 

915. Can you form any opinion as to whether the coal so discovered would 
be available for steam purposes ?—No doubt about it; there is very little coal that 
will not answer, though, when you come to generate steam, one coal will be 
more economical than another. I have not seen the coal myself; I have received 
information that it is most excellent coal, and it is among some of the first levels; 
now, we know that coal always gets better as you get deeper. 

916. Do you know whether any specimen of that coal has been sent to this 
country ?—I do not think there has, because, if there had, I should have been sure 
to have seen it. 

* , 917 . Chairman .] 
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917. Chairman.'] What distance are the coal pits ?—1 believe the distance from 
Alexandria to the port in Syria is somewhere about 350 miles. It is what they 
generally perform in from three to five days in sailing vessels. I have no doubt that 
the Pacha will he quite competent in a very short period’ to supply all the steamers at 
Suez. Hitherto it has cost 5/. a ton for the steamers at Suez; now, we could send 
coals from England, and deliver them at Suez at 2 l. 15^. a ton, paying the freight 
from England. The best evidence that. Syria coal would answer lor the purpose of 
generating steam is, that the Nile steamer has been supplied with that coal, and 
I believe they have made coke from it for the foundry ; but the part where the 
coal pits arc situated is 18 miles distant from the sea, on the coast of Syria, and 
they have no roads, and no means of conveying it but upon the backs of animals, 
and it is a question of economy. If we can send coals from here to Alexandria, 
and deliver them at 40 s. a ton, the Pacha says, “ What do they, cost me in 
coming from Syria r ” and if they cost a shilling more from Syria, he will have 
them from England. We have sent, in the last two years, upwards of 10,000 tons 
of coals for hirn to Alexandria. 


A/ex. Galloway, 
Esq. 
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Captain Andrew Henderson , called in ; and Examined. Captain 

yi8. Chairman.] ARE you acquainted with the Indian seas?—I am, for Andrew l lender tot, 
20 years. 

919. Have you commanded both steam vessels and sailing vessels ?—1 have. 

920. Is there any difficulty in going in a steam vessel from the mouth of the 
Hoogly to Point Palmyras?—None whatever. 

921. Do you state that upon any experience of your own?—Yes; I have often 
gone there, both in steam vessels and in sailing vessels, and there is no difficulty * 
in either the one or the other. 

922. In making the passage from Point Palmyras to Madras, and then from 
thence to Point de Gallc, during the south-west monsoon, would there be any 
difficulty for a steamer ?—There would be none, except from a foul wind ; cer¬ 
tainly none which a steamer could not contend against. 

923. Along the whole of that coast are there not land and sea breezes ?—It 
varies, but generally speaking, the wind is off the land in the south-west monsoon. 

924. At what rate do you think one of the large Scotch steamers would m^kc 
that passage against the monsoon ?—I should think they ought to average five or 
six knots against the monsoon. 

925. Arc you acquainted with the sea round Dondera Head ?—I have been 
there*two or three times. 

92b. Do you think a steamer could make a direct passage from Point de Guile 
through the Golandos Channel to Socotra ?—I think it is practicable, but she 
would, of course, meet with difficulties during the south-west monsoon. 

927. Do the difficulties arise from the wind or the current ?—Both. 

928. Did you ever make that passage during the south-west monsoon ?—Never 
it is never attempted by sailing ships, because they are mostly deeply laden ships, 
but I think it would be practicable for a steamer or foi a fast-sailing trader. 

929. Have you never been there at that season ?—Yos,*I have come round this 
way ; I have never gone round against a monsoon there, because it is seldom 
attempted by sailing vessels, but that lias lately been done by several of the 
clippers. 

930. Will you explain what a clipper is ?—A ship built for fast sailing. 

031. And the passage has been made round Dondera Head to Bombay 
several times ?—Yes. 

932. You made a voyage from Calcutta to Canton in the Forbes steamer, towing 
another vessel ?—Yes. 

933 * What was the power and tonnage of the Forbes?—One hundred and' 
seventy horse power, 302 tons. 

934. What was the tonnage of the vessel tugged ?—Three hundred and eighty 
five. 

935 * At what season of the monsoon was it ?—It was against the north-east 
monsoon. 

936. You performed the voyage to China?—I did. 

937 * Was the monsoon strong ?—It was a strong monsoon. 

938. Was it more or less strong than the south-west monsoon in the Bay of 
Bengal?—It was less strong in the first part of it; in the last part we got out of 
fuel, and were obliged to make sail, and we got a strong gale. 

K2 . 939- £ow 
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* m _ (u& itherfr is nothing in the monsoons in the Indian am that would prevent 

T* xfcai- iVAt&jr«( a powerful steamer ut alt times ?—Certainly not, tarring the chance 
L olSSctAWtigin with ahuvricaue, winch they must take in all seas. 

p 4 ,. A„d in the event of falling in with a hurricane they would ride it out as 

well as any other vessel?-- Just so. 

942. Have you been at Socotra?— I haveuiever been in that part. 

943. The wind is said to blow hard, and that there is a considerable sea round 
the island of Socotra ?—So I understand it, and that the wind blows stronger there 
than further down. 


Juw« \tj1- 


944. Do you think there would be any difficulty in a powerful steamer making 
that port?—She would have-to contend with more sea than there generally is, but 
no practical difficulties certainly. 

945. Mr. Mullins.] You are acquainted with the Forbes steamer; can you state 
what quantity of coals that vessel carried ?—I think, with the very best coals, she 
carried 11 days. 

946. In how many days was* the passage effected ?—We had a supply on board 
the ship also; we had only one good supply at starting; we were obliged to take 
fire-wood at Singapore; and in China no arrangements were made, and we were 
obliged to take whatever we could get, new wood, and all kinds of things ; but if we 
had good coals, as we hud at first, she would carry 11 days, and she did it. 

947. Chairman .] You must have passed very often through the Straits of 
Malacca ?—I fancy about 40 times. 

948. You must have heard a good deal of the piracy going on in those seas ? 
—Yes. 


949. Do you think that could be put down by a steamer ?—Very easily. 

950. Is it not impossible to do it by sailing vessels ?—It is possible to do it 
by sailing vessels, if we go determinedly to work as Captain Chance did. 

951. Mr. Mullins.] l)o you think the Forbes was a proper vessel to make the 
passage from Calcutta to China?—Not at all; she was built as a tug-vessel in the 
Hoogly; and in the case of her being sent to China, it was an opportunity that 
occurred at a week’s notice. 


9.52. Chairman.] From your experience, what tonnage and horse power should 
you think would be best adapted for a steamer to perform such a passage ?—I 
should think the larger the better for a long sea voyage. 

953. Can you name any vessel that you think well adapted for the purpose?— 
Such a vessel as the Monarch. 


954. What is her tonnage and horse power ?—Two go’s. There is another 
very fine boat to Hamburgh, a vessel of great capacity, which is the thing princi¬ 
pally wanted, for carrying coal; the larger the better, because the more space you 
have for carrying fuel; and as you increase the size of the vessel she will be better 
able to contend with the sea, and be propelled by a less consumption of fuel in 
proportion to the size. 

955. Mr. Mullins.'] .Is it your opinion that in a vessel of a larger class there 
would be less danger of straining the machinery in hard weather than in a smaller 
oner—1 certainly think so. 

•956. Chairman.] According to your own experience, what sized vessel would 
you recommend for the communication between India and Suez ?—I think for a 
long voyage a vessel not less than 1,000 tons, with a horse power in proportion. 


Thomas Edward Michcll Turton, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

7 . I\ M. Turton, 957. Chairman.] YOU were a barrister at Calcutta?—I was. 

Es< b 958. You practised in the Supreme Court?—Yes. 

959. How many years ?—About 15 years. 

960. You were a member of the steam committee at Calcutta ?—I was a mem¬ 
ber of the New Bengal Steam Fund Committee. 

961. You lately arrived from India by the route of the Red Sea from Egypt ?— 
I came from Calcutta by Bombay. First I went to Bombay, and then from Bom¬ 
bay to Cosseir, across the Desert to Ghenah, and down the Nile to Cairo, and 
from thence to Alexandria. 

962. Did you bring your family with you, and of what did it consist?—I did. 
It consisted of my wife, tnyself, and six children, besides our servants. ' I had one 

* child of nine years, and HU the rest under six; one indeed was only just a year old. 

963. In 
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963. In witot manner did yon make the voyage to Egypt from Calcutta ?—From 
Calcutta I went in a ship, my own ship in fact, to Bombay. 

964. How long were you making the voyage?—I was two months; I was 
obliged to go down into eight south, to round Ceylon and make our westing in that 
latitude, and then to come up again to the Malabar Coast. At Bombay I remained 
a month, or nearly so, and there 1 hired a small vessel to go to Suez in the north-east 
monsoon, and I had a very favourable voyage from there to Cos9eir, a fair wind 
almost the whole way, as far as lat. 23 N., which it invariably is at that season. 

I was just one calendar month. . 

965. Did you find any difficulty qr encounter any danger in your passage' 
through Egypt?—None whatever; I found no more difficulty than that which 
must attena the removal of a large family, such as I describe, in any part of the 
world. We travelled with very little inconvenience, and as to danger there is 
literally none. 

966. What are the facilities of travelling across the Desert, and might those 
facilities be readily and at a small expense increased?—The facilities, such as they 
are, are considerable. You carry most things with you. Good servants are 
easily to be' procured, except from Cairo. The hire of camels is exceedingly 
reasonable; the hire of donkeys, upon which you ride, is also very reasonable. 
Food and provisions arc readily obtained, with the exception of water, which you 
arc obliged to carry with you a great part of the way. You travel slowly, but 
the road is perfectly good and level. There is not a danger of any kind upon the 
whole road, and the road is generally tolerably hard ; in fact, it is not a deep 
sand, as I had expected, except here and there; and 1 understand that the road 
across the Desert from Suez is much better than that from Cosseir to Ghenah, 
in which there is a rise on one side, and a proportionate fall again to descend into 
Ghenah. 

967. Mightnotthosefacilities .be easily increased ?—I consider a very trifling 
expense would convert that road into a perfectly good carriage road, as good as 
any in England. The materials are upon the spot, and only a slight proportion of 
labour is required to convert it into a perfectly good carriage road ; the same I 
understand is the case as to the Suez road. 

968. Were you in any degree inconvenienced or impeded by the plague, or the 
apprehension of coming into contact with persons infected by it?—Not in the 
^lightest degree. It was not, however, the season of the plague, thouglrthere w ere 
occasional cases of plague, and we had foul bills of health from Alexandria. There 
were occasional cases of plague at Cairo; but both at Cosseir, at Ghenah, and the 
whole way down the Nile to Cairo, we intermixed freely with the natives of the 
country,, without the slightest precaution whatever, and both myself and my 
children, including even the infant, rode about the bazaars at Cairo to see what 
there was there, and intermixed with every person we met, and never felt the 
slightest apprehension, nor, I believe, had any cause for it. I consider the plague, 
except at certain seasons, a mere bugbear; for at the very season I went, I met 
Lord and Lady Brudcnell, who 1 think expressed some apprehension of coming 
into contact with the natives from it. They had conic from England fresh with 
the prejudices of England as to the plague, and felt an apprehension which I did 
not in the slightest degree. I found that every person in Egypt treated the subject 
of the plague very lightly indeed. 

969. Have you ever considered the subject of steam communication with India 
by way of the Ited Sea?—I have. In consequence of being upon that committee 
I considered it necessary to consider the subject much more than I should other¬ 
wise have done, and what time I had to spare I have devoted a good deal to the 
consideration of the subject. 

970. What arc the wishes and desires of the Calcutta community, so far as you, 
as a member of the steam committee, are aware of them, upon the subject of steam 
communication with India ?—I can say in general, as having been deputed by the 
committee here to represent them in common with other members of the committee 
formed in London, that they desire most undoubtedly a comprehensive plan, w hich 
would embrace all the presidencies. They certainly do not consider that Bombay 
would contribute its due proportion to the expenses, but they think that that, as well 
as every other,part of India, ought to be included in the communication, and it 
ought not to be merely a - question of what they would pay in one portion of 
India, and what they would pay in another, but that every part of India ought to 
have the benefit of a speedy communication with Great Britain. They are exceed- 
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ingly desirous of avoiding the expense, delay and risk (from robbery it all seasons, 
and from swollen rivers, (luring the period of the rains,) which are very considerable 
between Bombay and Calcutta; they consider that they would save time and 
expense very considerably by the route of the steam vessel being direct to Cal¬ 
cutta, and they consider that it is rather hard that they should be taxed alone by a 
heavy inland |rostage for the benefit of that communication, whereas Bombay 
would pay nothing whatever to the Indian government, receiving her letters with 
only the Mediterranean postage. If the steam communication were only to go to 
Bombay there would be no sort of convenience as a route for passengers either to 
Calcutta, Madras or Ceylon, if the communication was confined to that; and we 
certainly do consider that a steamer from Socotra would reach Gallc as soon as a 
steamer would.reach Bombay, and that the steamer would go on to Calcutta in six 
or eight days, according to the time of the year and the weather she might meet with, 
and thereby save time as well as greatly increase the convenience of communication. 
They also feel satisfied, that to make it answer, all the presidencies must be taken 
in, and that it will answer if they are all taken in, but that it will not answer, under 
any circumstances, if only Bombay is taken in. That is the general outline of 
their views upon the subject. We consider that the return which we shall give 
from the three presidencies of Calcutta, Madras and Ceylon would not be less 
than 133,<>00/. towards the expenses of the plan. Supposing the route to be com¬ 
plete, not only from Calcutta and Bombay to Suez, but from Alexandria home, 
which we consider would contribute very much to the profit of the whole scheme, 
as well as to the advantage, our calculation is this : one half of the present number 
of passengers, that is 1,280, at 05 l. each, net profit, would yield 121,600/., and the 
letters being 120,000, which is also a moiety of the whole letters that go to those 
presidencies in India, ala rupee each, would return 12,000/., and that would make 
133,600/., exclusive of all freight, specie, parcels and periodicals. Now, Bombay 
yielding a like proportion, at the same, rate, will only give 302 passengers, paying 
28,690 and 26,000 Jotters, paying 2,600/., that would make 31,21)0/. only; 
whereas the expense must be precis^v tin t une, whether it goes to Calcutta or not, 
up to the point of Socotra. J. % ’£ £<tt tider that there would be a considerable 
freight if it went the whole Wi^;,":ind pasentdarly for specie, between Madras and 
Ceylon and Calcutta and Bombay, exci. e of plate and jewellery, &c.; there 
would be none, literally none, if it w as to be confined to Bombay. I do not suppose 
they would carry an ounce of treasure, with the exception of articles of plate for 
the consumption of the Bombay market, in a twelvemonth between Bombay and 
Alexandria. We also consider that if steamers of adequate power and tonnage 
were placed upon the whole line, there can be no doubt that one half the passengers 
and one half the letters, at the rate at which I say, would go by that route in a 
very short time; I will not say that it will be the first year, hut I consider that 
it would within a very short time he at least to that extent. I am borne out in 
that opinion by other gentlemen from Calcutta and from Madras and Ceylon; 
they all think with me upon that. They think that a communication to Bombay 
alone would be useless for any purpose but that of postage to India; I mean 
if confined to Bombay, and I beg 1 may not in the least degree be understood 
as in the slightest degree advocating any communication which excludes Bom¬ 
bay from participating in every advantage which is to be derived from it. I have 
made my calculations upon vessels similar to the Medea, which I saw in the 
Mediterranean, and over the whole of which I went, a vessel of 800 tons and 
220-horse power. I consider that she is as perfect a vessel as it is possible to have ; 
in economy of fuel, in her rate, in her capacity, in all those circumstances, she is 
the finest vessel, without any exception, that I have ever yet seen as a steamer, 
and 1 therefore thought it was better to make any calculations upon the subject 
according to what is known as to the Medea, than to make them upon any plans 
of my own. 

971. What is the Medea?—It is one of Her Majesty’s frigates, which I saw in 
the harbour of Valetta j she carries two very large guns, and two smaller guns upon 
the main deck. 

972. Will you state the plan that you would propose for carrying this steam 
communication into effect ?—I should propose that a sufficient numbeir of steamers 
pf 800 tons and 2 20-horse power be placed on the whole line between Calcutta 
and London, and Bombay and London, taking charge throughout «the whole dis¬ 
tance of passengers, parcels, specie and cargo, the mails leaving London on the 
1st of every month, and Calcutta the 15th. As there is only two-thirds of the 

* distance to Alexandria &at there is between Calcutta and-Suez, the mail from 

London 
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London of June will thus meet the Calcutta mail of May in crossing Egypt, and 
no detcntionoeyond the week allowed for the crossing of passengers between Suez 
and Alexandria, and vice versd, (which in case of any unforeseen delay may be 
t shortened, even perhaps to three days, as stated by Mr. Peacock,) will in any event 
take place. Thus the London mail of 1st June, touching and changing steamers 
at Gibraltar, and touching jit Malta, will arrive at Alexandria about the 19th, and 
the passengers will be ready to embark at Suez on the 20th. The Calcutta May 
mail will leave Calcutta on the 1.1th of May, and touching at Madras to take in 
mails and passengers, will reach Gallc on the 23d, and taking in coal, depart for 
Socotra the-following day, where it will tarrive on the 2(1 of June, and meet the 
Bombay steamer, transferring the passengers and mails, &c. immediately to ano¬ 
ther steamer, to be jn readiness there, it will reach Cuumran in four or live days, 
say the latter, which will make the 7th of June, and there take in coal; it will reach 
Cosseir in the same time, say, allowing a day's detention for coaling, on the 13th, 
and Suez in less than, or say in, two days; this will make it the 15th of June. 
The Committee will recollect that I have stated that ihe passengers from London 
would be in Suez on the 26th to start. The boilers and flues may be thoroughly 
cleapsed and the engines repacked before the 26th, the day for her returning with 
the June mails from England. I11 like manner, the Indian passengers and mails 
will cross to Alexandria by the 22d of June, and proceed to England, only tran¬ 
shipping into another steamer at Gibraltar, where they will arrive by the 1 itb of 
July; 57 days from Calcutta. The Committee will allow me to state why we are 
very anxious that this plan should be adopted. I am satisfied myself that it is 
the best and the most efficient course, and would be the cheapest in the end, 
because I feel assured that I very much underrate the intercourse there would be, 
after a short time, between the different presidencies and London, in saying, 
that one half the passengers and one half the letters would go by that route ; and 
I think (what seems to he the most difficult matter in any other way) that families 
of children would invariably go by that route and not round the Cape. It: would also 
save the whole quarantine, which would be performed at sea instead of Malta. By 
transhipping at, Gibraltar into a fresh steamer, keeping the Alexandria steamer 
in quarantine after the passengers quit her for ten days, during which time she 
might he efficiently fumigated, and allowing one or two days lor inquiries after 
the passengers arrive in Loudon, all the rest, of the quarantine would be saved; 
and this seems to me the only method to induce families to send their children. 
It. is impossible to interfere with the quarantine in the Mediterranean, because it 
involves all our relations with the whole of the continental ports, and if we were 
to make an alteration that would lessen the quarantine, the result, would be that 
there would he a second quarantine to perform in the Mediterranean ports. If 
we keep it. entirely in our own possessions at Gibraltar and London, then 
we can by that means make any regulations that, we like. By this mode a persou 
might, come home to London, and might he out, again at Koine infinitely- sooner 
than he could by leaving Alexandria, going to Malta, performing quarantine 
there, and going from thence to ltomc by the speeiiiesi conveyance, they Could 
g'et. Supposing we availed ourselves of the French steamers, if would he 
impossible to induce families to trust their children 1o vessels of that kind, with 
which they lmd uo communication in Calcutta. Besides, the passage through 
France would not do; but taking the route. 1 have described, I feel no doubt that 
if the expense were made the same that it would cost to go round the Cape, 
almost every- person would go that way, and send their children that way. To 
do this properly there should he a treble line from Suez to Calcutta of two each, 
or six steamers, and two from Socotra to Bombay. The few days during which 
the engines would be worked in the month would probably enable these eight 
steamers to keep up a constant communication. But Mr. Peacock has said that 
a steamer ought not to work more than i(i,ooo miles upon an average during 
the year, and therefore it might, he safe to have two spare ones, one to be left at 
Calcutta, and the other at Socotra or Bombay, whichever would be most convenient, 
and this would be amply’sufficient. ' I believe the steamers would do it without, 
because flwi runs would be short, and tin: great, object is to have short runs and the 
opportunity of frequent examinations and repacking of the engines, because if there 
is any improper friction it produces damage very quickly till the injury is 
remedied; but I believe that if you have a frequent examination the engines w ill 
go twice, the length in the year that they will with the long runs. I consider 
that four, or five at the outside, would be necessary in the Mediterranean, keeping 
one constantly in quarantine at Gibraltar for ten days after her arrival, during 
O'D 1 * K4 . which 
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T. E. M. Turton, which the crews might clean the vessel. I consider also that the ^vessels upon 
Ksq. the Mediterranean side would be much less expensive, both in coals and in 

repairs, because it is obvious that they can be done at infinitely less expense at 
a8 June 1837. home, and besides that, for coals they would have no tonnage to pay, except at* 
Gibraltar and at Alexandria, therefore I do not allow the same rate for that; but 
I am satisfied that I allow a sufficient rate, considering what is done by the 
Peninsula Company’s steamers, and better there can hardly be, if I am to judge 
by the one that I came in from Gibraltar to London; and I think in this way 
the whole expenses would be covered. The estimate that I make of it comes to 
230,146/. for the total expenses, and the probable returns 217,400/., exclusive of 
all charges for the conveyance of specie, which I consider would be considerable. 

973. Sir John Hobhouse.] That is to say, from postage and passengers and freight? 
—Yes ; i have calculated the vessel at 800 tons, at 24 /. a ton. Now, I venture 
to say, that that can be done for 200 rupees or 20 /. a ton, if built in India, or they 
can be built at, 20 /. a ton in London; I have calculated it at 24 /.; and I have 
calculated the engines, with iron boilers, at 12,000 /. a piece. I do not consider 
that it is necessary to have copper boilers, they would add something to the 
expense; but even if you had copper boilers the whole of the vessel, such as I speak 
of, could probably be built for 31,000; that is the amount which Dr. Lardner 
has fixed for vessels of 1,000 tons, and with 230-Jiorse power, which I consider 
unnecessary. The coals are the great, expense, mid that I have estimated on the 
average at 3 /. a ton; I am perfectly satisfied that there is no way in which the 
East India Company have been more imposed upon than in the coals, from one 
end of the matter to tin; other. Whether it is the original cost, whether it is the 
freight, or whether it is the expenses of landing and re-shipping, I consider there 
is a very great saving to be made; and I will state one thing which appears to 
me to be the strongest possible proof of it: When the Forbes went, under the 
orders of the steam committee of Calcutta, to Suez, she was directed to apply, in 
case of need, to Colonel Campbell, the consul there, who is also agent to 
the East India Company, for assistance; in consequence of that she applied 
for coal, which she was out of at Suez, and there was a quantity of coal 
belonging to the Company, then at Suez, and our captain applied for that 
coal, and that Colonel Campbell would purchase other coal to replace it for the. 

C 

andria; and we subsequently paid him 36 s. a ton, including the price of freight 
and carriage, for that coal, which they have stated that they cannot lay in at less 

. than 6/. a ton at Suez. Colonel Campbell, when I was in Egypt, repeated this 
tome again, and said, that in consequence of finding the"great saving there 
might be to the Company for this coal, he wrote to them to say that he would 
undertake to get it laid in there at 3/. a ton at the most, and that lie wrote 
repeatedly, I think he told me three times, I am sure he told me twice, and he 
said that no notice was taken of his letter whatever, and therefore he ceased to 
w'rite anymore. It is very important upon this subject that the matter should be 
well understood by people here, for there is a delusion as t,o the expense of coals 
for navigating the lied Sea; one cannot suppose any w ish upon the part of the 
Company that such delusion should exist; but there is an imposition practised 
upon them, by which the expense of steam navigation in the Red Sea has 
appeared so high that they have for some time objected to embark in it. I am 
satisfied 3 /. a ton is the outside that it would cost. 

974. Sir Join Hob home..] Will you have the goodness to look over one of the 
papers which has been handed in by me, and to state whether the estimate 
therein given is not pretty much that which you think is a fair estimate. [The 
paper referred to heiny shown to the Witness] ?—Certainly. 

975. Will you look at another estimate also handed in, the expense of the 
Mediterranean steamers, which Sir John Barrow gave to the India Board, which 
docs not include the first cost, nor does it include repairs, but it includes the 
wear and tear and wages and other portions of the expenses; you perceive that 
that amounts to 0,915 /. Do you think that is about what might be fairly 
charged for the expense of a steamer ?—I think in many respects it might; I 
have no scientific knowledge upon the subject. This estimate was made without 
communication with anybody, excejpt that Major Head gave me the estimates winch 
the provisional committee sitting in Crossby-square have made, and I compared 
them with this, and this is in some degree founded upon those estimates; but 

. ] know those estimate”.: to be made by an exceedingly clever man, Mr. Morgan, 

who 


Company’s vessel; Colonel Campbell did so. The Forbes left Suez with the 
/ompany’s coal 011 board, wiiieh was replaced by Colonel Campbell at. Alex- 
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who is intimately, acquainted with steam navigation in all its branches. My 
estimate is for a steamer larger than that of the Mediterranean steamer, both 
in power and size. The Medea is the foundation of my estimates, and I have 
taken it as near as possible to the Medea, which has precisely the same horse 
po\yer, and only seven tons more than what I propose. I have estimated 10 
vessels; I estimate the crews at,— 400 Z for the captain ; 200 /. for the first mate; 
100 /. for the second mate; 60 /. for the third mate; 140 Z for the surgeon, who 
should also act as clerk ; 600 /. for the engineers; 500 /. for the crew ; and 300 l. 
for eight stokers; that would make 2,300 /. per annum for each steamer, for the 
wages alone.. The victualling I have reckoned at 100 /. a month, the stores at 50 /. 
a month, and the repairs at 100 /. a month, making 3,000 /. for each steamer ; that 
is 5 , 300 /. for each steamer altogether. I have calculated crews for every vessel; 
I am not. satisfied that that is absolutely necessary, because there never would be 
more than eight, according to this, running on the Indian side at the same time, 
and Tam not aware that it is necessary to have a crew for every vessel, except 
such vessels as may upon an emergency be called into play. 1 have estimated 
the insurance upon half the capital, say 150 , 000 /., at six per cent; I have esti¬ 
mated it at that, because I know that three per cent, for six months is the usual 
rate at the insurance offices at Calcutta for a vessel that is considered a good 
average vessel. I have reckoned a fund to replace the capital in 15 years at 
20,000 /., and the interest on capital at five per cent. 15 , 500 /.; that makes the 
whole expense come to 167 , 146 /., exclusive of the conveyance of passengers across 
the Desert, and of the eight coal depots that, it would he necessary to have. 1 con¬ 
sider that passengers may be conveyed across the Desert, distinct from their 
feeding, at 5 Z per head upon the average. There are eight coal depots ; I cal¬ 
culate at 1,000 Z each depot, and 2,000 Z for agency in Egypt; that makes the 
whole expense amount to 185,14 6 Z upon the Indian side. The expense of the 
London steamers 1 have calculated to Alexandria at 45,000 /., making the whole 
come to 230,14 6/.; and the returns I calculate at 217 , 400 /., leaving a small 
apparent deficiency; but, in fact, I consider the expenses to he somewhat over¬ 
rated, and the probable returns (which do not include the conveyance of specie) 
to he under-rated. The returns 1 make in this wav: f calculate in round numbers 
1,600 passengers, w hich is one half of the whole number to the three presidencies, 
at 95 / a head beyond their cost; that comes to 152 , 000 /; that is to London. 
Letters, at 'Is. each, I put at 15 , 000 / 1 understand the Post-office has.reduced it 

to 2.v. 6 ( 1 . ; there is not. much difference between 2s. and 2s. (»(/., but the lower 
they make .the rate of postage, the greater it. will be ; and I think soldiers’ letters 
ought, to have the privilege of going free as they do at present, and that, nothing 
ought to he paid to the steamer on that account, beyond w hat the Government may 

J nty for the convenience of their despatches. Parcels and periodicals I have caleu- 
ated at 100/ per voyage, which makes for 24 voyages in the year 2 , 400 / They 
would be rather less than that one way, because there are not many coming from 
India to England, but as there are immense numbers going from England to 
India, the deficiency upon the one side would be made up by the greater 
amount, upon the other. I have calculated 100 tons of merchandise per voyage, 
at 10 /. per ton-, (exclusive of expense across the Desert,) 24,000 Z The expense 
across the Desert would amount, to certainly not more than 2Z, hut 1 should think 
not more than 1 /. a ton, by conveyance by camels. The Government and Indian 
despatches, exclusive of the Malta, Gibraltar and Egyptian mails, at 1,000/.. 
a voyage, would be 24 , 000 / I have not calculated for the carriage of specie on 
each side of the Isthmus, and I do not think there would be much across it, hut 
between the presidencies I think there would be a considerable conveyance of 
specie. In the’ Forbes we carried two lues to Calcutta, and we carried between, 
three and four lacs from Madras to Ceylon; and 1 am perfectly satisfied that the 
whole of the specie which is sent now would go by those vessels. I do not 
agree, with what was said by Mr. Peacock, that that ought to be given up to the 
captains of the vessels, or that the captains of the vessels ought to have anything 
whatever for the living of the passengers; they ought to have nothing to do 
with tliat. It is destructive of every comfort to the passengers, and destructive 
of every comfort to themselves to be placed in that situation. I saw it in tw'O 
cases on board packet steamers, and I saw the great advantage tliat arises in a 
merchant vessel, where the whole of it is left to the steward; the captain re¬ 
ceiving only a liberal salary from the owners, and the steward contracted for a 
certain sum. No persons on earth could be better fed than we were on board 
0.91. . 1. that 
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that vessel. I never had to ask for a thing, but I frequently had to refuse it 
when offered to me. On hoard the King’s vessels I will say nothing, hut that 
I found one of them exceedingly different. Nothing could be better than the 
arrangements on board the merchant steamer in which I came from Gibraltar for 
everything, both for speed and for accommodation, and for the comfort of the pas¬ 
sengers in every respect. 1 never can speak too highly of the Iberia, her com¬ 
mander, Captain Middleton, and the steward and stewardess ; she belonged to 
the Peninsula Steam Navigation Company. There is one great want, at present 
in the Mediterranean steamers ; there is no stewardess in any one of them, and 
it is impossible to expect that ladies will ever come a second time without them. 

07b. You say that you consider the arrangement, for communicating with 
India only to Bombay as an arrangement that can refer solely to the conveyance 
of despatches and letters, and one that will be of no use except in that respect?— 
1 did not intend to say that; 1 mean of no use to the rest of India. It, will be 
of considerable list 1 and advantage to Bombay; Imt. there are very few persons 
who would take the trouble of going first to Bombay with the prospect of having, 
perhaps, a two months' voyage to get there front Calcutta. 

977. For the purpose of conveying letters and despatches, you were understood 
to say that communicating by Bombay was a satisfactory arrangement?—-Satis¬ 
factory, if we cannot get a communication to Calcutta, but, not, satisfactory as 
compared with that, because it increases our expense. I think it, increases the 
delay: certainly it increases very considerably tin* risk. 

978. You think it dots increase, the delay ?—I think it. does. 

979. It. is in evidence that letters go from Bombay to Calcutta overland by 
the ordinary post, in the period of from in days in good weather to i(i under 
difficult, circumstances; is not that the cr.se?'—I think not, entirely; I never 
received a letter in 10 days, ami I have received a letter in Jo ; not very lately, 
but 1 think in the course of the last year, (for 1 have had some little corres¬ 
pondence with Bombay,) before my leaving Calcutta; I have known it, 17 days. 

980. Is not it fair to sav that the average runs between jo days, the shortest, 
anil lb days, the longest.!—Certainly ; l think that would he a fair average. 

4)81. Between Bombay and Madras, what is the average time of transmission 
by dank?—1 have not the same knowledge of that; 1 only received one or two 
letters from Madras while I was at Bombay; hut the impression upon my mind 
is that, it is about a io (lavs’ dank. 

982. Then, for the mere purpose of sending letters and despatches, yon con¬ 
sider that the arrangement, that has been now made is, as far as it. goes, satisfac¬ 
tory ?■—As far as it goes; Imt that, is not so satisfactory as what I have stated, 
upon another account,—that, it is not. so safe. 1 have received a letter from 
Bombay in a state that l could not read it, and l know that others have done so. 

983. Is that an ordinary occurrence ?—It is not a very imfrequent one; during 
the rains the despatches are floated across the Nullahs in many instances. 

984. You are aware of the objections that, have been made by Mr. Peacock to 
a monthly steam communication by the. Bed Sea ?—1 do not remember any 
specific objections which he made. 

985. Chairman. ] You heard that, part in which he said that, the present esta¬ 
blishment was not sufficient fora monthly communication ?—Yes. 

98(4. Sir John ffah/aaisr.] Do you think the objections which he made to 
navigating the Red Sea were valid objections?—I think 1 ought to say, in fair¬ 
ness to Mr. Peacock, that I do not understand him to have made objections to 
the navigation of the Red Sea whilst I was in the room; but 1 cannot say that 
the whole of his evidence struck me as raising any valid objection whatever to 
a monthly communication by the Red Sea. 

987. Then, so far as you are acquainted with the evidence given by that, gen¬ 
tleman, you do not. consider that, it raised any objection that can be fairly called 
valid, to a mode of communication l»y steam by the Red Sea ?—Not. so far as 
I heard it. 

gS8. Have you been at, Malta ?—I have. 

989. Do you knoxv the build and the power of two steamers that have been 

sent out, the Atalanta and the Berenice?—I heard them described the other 
day. . 

990. Are those vessels too large for communicating with and riding in the 
port or roadstead at Mocha ?—I Should say by no means; but there is this dis¬ 
tinction to be always jkept, in view with reference to Mocha, there is an inner 

and 
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and an outer anchorage. The fact is, you can see across perfectly from one shore 
to the other, large ships lie in the outer roadstead or anchorage. The inner harbour 
is a kind of half-moon, formed by two points, on one of which is a castle, and upon 
the other of which there is a mount, which had formerly guns upon it for protec¬ 
tion, within which they say that the water generally does not exceed about 
11 feet; but so far as I. saw of Mocha, I do not consider it necessary that vessels 
should lie within tin; inner anchorage; at the same time, 1 do not think Mocha 
a good port for a depot. 

yyi. Chairman.] In the examination of a former witness then; are three 
places mentioned as depots: the island of Perim, Mocha, and Camaran ; will 
you state which you consider the best?—My opinion is, that in point of situation 
the island of Perim cannot be excelled, because the ordinary passage lies within 
100 yards of the shore, and it has, I understand, perfectly good anchorage; ships 
can lie in perfectly smooth water either on one side or the other. But I con¬ 
sider there is one very serious objection; there is no population on the island or 
in the neighbourhood, and any that you get must be brought there, either for 
particular occasions or for residence; besides which, 1 here is no water, and in 
forming a depot we must, consider not only the convenience ol arrival and 
departure of the vessels, but the living of those who are to form the depot during 
the absence of the vessels ; and 1 consider that Perim is very ill-calculated for 
the residence of any persons, from its want, of water; hut in all other respects I 
consider it, exceedingly good. I had no opportunity of saying whether it would 
he healthy or not, because it is a remarkable cireumstanee that. Mocha, without 
any appearance of reason for being unhealthy, has been found extremely unhealthy, 
particularly at certain seasons. I know one instance where two gentlemen were 
laid up with fever and ague at Mocha a considerable time, and it is considered 
particularly unhealthy for Europeans ; fever, ague, and dysentery prevail there 
at certain seasons. I consider Camaran, in point of situation, to be nearly as good 
as Perim, and infinitely-better, if we are to go to Socolra ; in connexion with 
Socotra, 1 think it infinitely better than any of them ; it divides the distance 
better; ami as'I understand, lor I passed within sight of it, hut I did not land 
upon it, it is an island supplied with good water, which very few parts of the 
Red Sea are well supplied with, and there is a very good harbour there: and 
I should say that it is an excellent place for a depot. 

Mr. lid•>,'>//(tXi\\ It appears that in the despatch that the Bombay govern¬ 
ment. on the loth of September 1 8:iG, addressed to the government, of the East, 
India Company, they state that the three last overland mails had brought 
despatches from Loudon to Bombay in y,8, q:j and bq days; can ^ou state 
whether they were conveyed from the Bed Sea to Bombay in steamers or not?— 
No, 1 cuuuo|;; excepting only 1 think that. one. was and that the other two were 
not; 1ml a good sailing vessel can make the communication occasionally much 
faster than any steamer. 

*)*L5—4- Von agree in the following sentiments ol the cowman nt of Bombay ; do 
you feel that the same sentiments prevail in Caleutta a.id Madras, or would prevail 
provided a communication were made direct to Calculi.i, in the same wav that it 
is projected now to maki^it direct to Bombay ? It runs as follows : “ We have 
witnessed the energetic, impulse this early intelligence has given to the mer¬ 
cantile interest, and the unbounded satisfaction it has diffused throughout all 
classes of the community ; it is indeed undeniable that a quick interchange of 
information is of the first, advantage in commerce, and in the conduct of all 
public business, while it is equally true that the effect on the minds of tho.-e who 
serve the lion. Company long and faithfully in thin distant land is to deprive 
the painful feeling of separation from their homes and eouutrv of half its bitter¬ 
ness. We bog respectfully to press these reflections on the notice of your 
# honourable Court, with our earnest prayer that you will eve long grant, to India 
the much desired boon of frequent, and regular communication with Europe, by 
the employment of a sufficient .number of steam vessels for that: purpose.”— 
With regard to the satisfaction with which they w’ould hail the establishment of 
a steam communication direct to Calcutta, 1 have no hesitation in saying that it 
would give the greatest satisfaction throughout India ; there is the warmest 
interest felt in it throughout India, especially in Caleutta; hut when I mention 
the satisfaction which would he given by a rapid communication, 1 should say that, 
though it is matter of great happiness to all persons that receive private fetters 
to receive them rapidly, yet to merchants it is not so; it, is regular communication 
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that they want, and if they can have it speedily also, it is of cojurse a great object; 
but if they are to have one come in two months, and another in eight months, it 
is an injury rather than an advantage to them. 

995. Then you consider the benefits to be derived to India altogether by 
steam navigation would be very great ?—Certainly, in every point of view. 

996. Arc the natives taking a very warm interest in it, and have they sub¬ 
scribed very liberally to it ?—They have, very liberally. 

997. Is not that a new feature in the native character?—Up the country it is, 
but not in Calcutta or in Bombay. 

998. Do you think that many natives would come to this country, or send 
their sons here to be educated if we had a steam communication ?—I have no 
doubt that some would in the first instance, and I have no doubt that many would 
ultimately ; 1 say that rather advisedly, sepecially with reference to the parsecs 
at Bombay, and not only parsees, but some others have expressed the same; 

I had occasion when I was there to see the schools which have been established 
by the education committee, and have had a great deal of communication wit 
the different parsec members of them as well as other persons, and they one and 
all expressed a great desire to send their sous to England, in connexion with thei 
education. There was a young parsec here last year, who had returned by way of 
the Red Sea, immediately before I was there; he had benefited very greatly ; no 

E erson could see him or communicate with him without seeing what advantage he 
ad derived from his visit to England ; he was totally unlike all his countrymen 
in the place ; he was coming again, and to be accompanied by another. 1 expect 
another parsec to arrive every day upon matters of business ; not for the purpose 
of education, for he is a middle aged man ; but I am perfectly satisfied that if 
steam communication were once, established, and particularly if it w'ere esta¬ 
blished in connexion with some system of education,—if we had some classes for 
their education in the universities of London, or wherever else might be thought 
proper, they would gladly avail themselves of it; particularly if honours and 
degrees here were made the foundation of promotion in India. It is only in that 
way that I think we can to any useful extent avail ourselves of the assistance of 
the natives. I am one of those that regret extremely that the experiment that 
we understood was to be made with reference to one native in Bengal was not 
ultimately tried ; I can only attribute its not being tried to the Directors not feel¬ 
ing sufficient confidence in the natives. The only way that confidence can be 
created is, by drawing the natives to England, and giving them English edu¬ 
cation and English ideas. 

999. A quick communication by steam you think would have the effect, of 
producing that feeling among the natives?—I not only think that if, would have 
that effect, especially after a while, but 1 think nothing else would,,: as long as 
the only communication is around the Cape, it is needless to hope for it. 

1000. And you think that would greatly benefit India ?—Very greatly. 

1001. And you derive your experience from a considerable residence in the 
country?—From a considerable residence in the country, and very general inter¬ 
course w r ith a very considerable number of the natives. 

1002. Sir John Hobhousc.] Mr. Peacock stated that for the conveyance of 
passengers he was confident that the passage round the Cape was preferable to 
the passage by the Red Sea, is that your opinion?—It is decidedly not my 
opinion; and if Mr. Peacock were to reside in India as many years as I have , 
done, and to take as many voyages round, the Cape as I have, and one voyage 
through Egypt, home, I am satisfied he would change his opinion. 

1003. Did you ever hear such an opinion as that of Mr. Peacock’s expressed 
in India, or is it a common opinion there ?—1 do not think that it is; I have 
heard a great deal of discussion upon the question of steam navigation round the 
Cape, having taken an active part in the steam committee of Calcutta; when 
Captain Young was there in the Fergusson, he had then a project of establishing 
steam communication round the Cape by vessels of 1,300 or 1,600 tons, and 
in consequence of that I had a great (leal of communication with him upon the 
subject. It. was thought by him that for the convenience, of passengers it would he 
preferable; but I should say that is not the opinion of the people of Calcutta; the 
great advantage which it was thought would be derived from that was, their getting 
out goods in these steamers, which would carry very large quantities of mer¬ 
chandize, and that was the purpose of the communioation round the Cape; I am 
sorry that Mr. Young, who is the brother of Captain Young, is nooiere, because 
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he is perfectly aware of all that passed upon the occasion; I think it was in 
consequence of the advices from Calcutta not being so encouraging, as they 
expected that the project was given up. 

10Q4. Mr. Peacock has expressed a decided opinion that no return whatever 
could be procured from passengers ; that is to say, that no portion of the expenses 
of such steam communication would be reimbursed from'the payments which 
passengers would make; is that your opinion?—It is decidedly contrary to my 
opinion; I think it is erroneous upon the face of it; the more I examine it the 
more erroneous I consider it; and I Avill state why I consider it erroneous upon 
the face of it: if that were a correct opinion, what is it that maintains the 
steamer of the Peninsular Company to Spain, to Gibraltar, to Cadiz and Lisbon ? 
is it passengers, or is it freight ? They carry at the outside about 200 tons of 
freight; it must, therefore, be passengers, and passengers alone, who pay them. 
What maintains the large Scotch steamers ; is it passengers or freight? If on 


a short voyage the passengers will pay so well, the payment will be proportionate 
upon a long one. It is utterly impossible to suppose that those steamers would 
have run the time they have, if they did not pay. There is another reason, that 
Mr. Peacock gave himself: that it was the usual course for the captain to pay 
the Company one-third; that I know to be a very common course, but in many 
cases he gives more than that; but if he pays them the third, the third must be 
profit at any rate; but if they can afford to pay one-tlnrd in a sailing vessel, 
where the voyages are very much longer, it stands to reason that they can afford 
to pay much more in a steamer, where the provisions that the. passengers will 
consume are infinitely loss than in the sailing vessel. If, therefo're, 120/. is 
the price for a single passenger from Calcutta round the (Jape, which yoif cannot 
take, upon the average, at much less than five months, if a man can afford for 
that price to feed his passengers handsomely for that five? months, and to give 
one-third to the ship-owner, I should like to know what, the steam captain could 
afford to pay to the owner to feed them for one month; it stands to reason that 
he could afford much more. 
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1005. You have stated that you consider the present establishment of three 
steamers insufficient for the monthly conveyance of mails backwards and for¬ 
wards up the Red Sea, between that and Bombay ?—I do. 

loot). Do you consider that four would he sufficient.?—I think four would be 
barely adequate; 1 think that five at least ought to be employed. If they 
were remarkably fortunate in not requiring repairs, and also fortunate in their 
voyages, and not meeting with detention at Suez, I think four might he able, to 
do it, but not otherwise. 


1007. Mr. Mullins.) Is it not your opinion that, taking into consideration the 
number of accidents that might occur from meeting will) had weather and other 
causes, it would be advisable to have at least six vessels, with a view to a regular 
monthly communication?—I could hardly answer that question to my own 
satisfaction without working it on paper, because it is easy to say that a steamer 
will do so much; but you must provide a steamer to go at, the moment you 
want, it, and you must make your calculations accordingly ; and it is for that 
reason that 1 have said that it would be better to have two distinct lines front 
Calcutta to Suez, making them meet upon the Desert; aiid by the arrangement 
I have proposed there would be no detention either one way or the other. 
I consider that what 1 have stated is more than an adequate establishment for 
the whole communication, but I think 1 could not say that six were absolutely 
necessary without sitting down and working it, and seeing when the departures 
would take place upon the one side and on the other, and that that should form 
a component part of the consideration in answer to the question. 

1008. Mr. Bagshatv .] And great attention should be paid to the monsoons?— 
That may make-a difference of some three or four days at the outside between 
Suez and any port in India. 

1009. Mr. Muliins.'] Do you think it would be desirable to have a spare 
steamer? Certainly, I think it would be desirable to have a spare steamer, 
because some repairs could not be done in time; if it was necessary to take out 
the boiler, you could not get it ready in a month, and consequently it is neces¬ 
sary to have one spare steamer at least. 

1010. Will you state your estimate of the expense from Suez to India?—If 
the communication were only to extend to Alexandria or Suez, and yet to yield, 
which it, prclitbly would, 1,600 passengers, which would then only pay 70/. 
a head net profit, and 150,060 letters at one rupee per letter, the return would 
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a voyage, 24,000/. that would make not I have token the.sums upon 

which I make this calculation generally in the rough; I charge 100/. fora voyage 
from Calcutta to Suez; I charge p.) /. from Madras to Suez, and S^l. fiom Bombay 
arid Ceylon to Suez ; that is 5/. more than what they pay at present ; but 
I propose for that, ft) take them across the Desert, so that it is ill tact the same, 
and 1 deduct the diileiviice tor their living, that is which the Calcutta pas¬ 

senger would cost vlie steward, that is, 1 /. a head per day, and I am satisfied that 
105. is ample to allow them for eating, per head per day ; but l wished rather to 
err updn the right side than upon the wrong side. I am perfectly satisfied that 
an adequate steward will provide .everything which is necessary, or even desirable, 
for passengers at 108. a head per diem ; but I have in the calculation, for the 
sake of not having it said that 1 was understating it, allowed 30/. for a passenger 
from Calcutta. 1 have allowed 23/. for a passenger from Madras, and 15/. for 
a passenger from Ceylon and Bombay ; 1 think that 15/., upon the average, 
would pay the whole; that, would make Calcutta, Madras and Ceylon, at that 
rate, yield 13d,dp)/, towards the expenses. The Bombay .passengers would yield 
only 28,3(10 /. at the same calculation; hut if they had every one of the letters 
at. every one of die presidencies, the same as if the vessels went direct, you might 
add about. 12,000/. more, which would make it about 40,000/. that they would 
yield, whilst the expenses to Suez would he 177,300/., not tin* expenses to 
Bombay only. I have another calculation upon that; that, shows that, the three 
presidencies, including Ceylon, would yield 13d,(>30/., whilst. Bombay would 
yield only upon the outside 30,000/. 

101 1. Clmintimi. j Would the communication with Bombay alone or the more 
extensive one leave tin* greatest amount, of deficiency to he provided by the 
Government, and upon what data or calculations have you formed mi opinion 
upon this subject, r—t consider that the Bombay line would leave a considerably 
greater deficiency than the general one. Tims, having six vessels, which I have, 
calculated would lie necessary for Bombay, at t he same rate as the ten vessels for 
the general line, at about l 8.300/. per vessel, makes 1 11,000 /. the cost of the six, 
whilst the returns would he only 40,300 /., that is, taking even that every letter 
would go that, way that, would go by the more extended line, leaving a balance 
of 70,(140 l. against the enterprise, whilst, upon the other, l contend there would 
be no deficiency, or at most a very trilling one. 

1012. Exclusive of the commercial advantages arising from a speedy and 
regular communication with India, do you consider that, it, will lie productive of 
any political or moral advantage t — 1 consider that it. would he productive of tin* 
greatest.political and moral advantages; 1 need hardly say, that a speedy and 
regular communication is of the utmost, importance in time of war, both for 
intelligence and for sending f'oreffe, which it would seem there would he no 
difficulty in doing by wav of Egypt. We are at peace, it is very true, at present, 
but, it \vi 11 take two years to establish a communication even by the Company, as 
we heard from Mr. Peacock. If that, is the en-e, who can say that we may not 
be at. war in two years, and who can say from which side that war may come, or 
make any calculation whatever upon if; I think, therefore, it is of the most, vital 
Importance to establish it at. once, that, we may lie ready in case of war to have 
the advantage over those that, we may he at war with. I consider at all times 
that it. would.be of great ad vantage to the Company, in retaining more willingly 
their civil as well as their military servants there, and giving them a greater 
proportion of their services, which if it is an object to have at, all, it is an object 
to extern!. Every per-011 that obtains a furlough now to the Capo might he 
allowed to return to England, which would only occupy him the same time. He 
should have reduced allowances upon coming home ; Imt. 1 venture to say, that 
every man that did not. give up his allowances to come home, would take the 
option of having reduced allowances and conic home, in preference to going to 
the Cape. By his so doing, the duties of his situation would be more efficiently 
performed, instead of an acting person being put in; he also could return 
again in as short a time. You might therefore cut oft’ six months of tjie 
furlough at least of every person who now comes to England; you might also 
cut off some time from those who would otherwise go to that: Cape; cer¬ 
tainly those in the upp$r provinces, who have to come to Calcutta to embark, 
if they were allowed to go at once to Bombay and take their departure would 
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save time and expense also. I think there are very great advantages in encou¬ 
raging occasional visits to England, by botli the civil and military servants 
of the Company; they go out extremely young there; I will not say their 
education is not finished, but education is lengthened here till 23 or 24, in 
the case of young men that go to the universities; therefore, in the ease of 
young men who go to India at about. 19 , and with military servants at 1 ( 5 , can 
it be said that the mind has been thoroughly formed at that age, and that 
it is not very useful for a young man to return again to Europe and to see some¬ 
thing of European governments and institutions and customs; that is, l think, 
a matter of the utmost-importance ; it is matter of opinion, but that is the way 
in which it strikes me. 1 think also the advantage would he very considerable 
to the Company’s army. There has been a great complaint in India that the 
armv is not in the same state of subordination as His Majesty's forces in England. 
It. is” not for me to say whether that is true or not; but I am pcrfeetly satisfied 
that it is very desirable that English ideas upon that as upon every other subject 
should be renewed from time to time by occasional visits to England. 1 am 
perfectly satisfied also that it is of the utmost, importance to the efficiency of 
the King’s regiments ; all officers almost who have any means besides their pay 
sell out. of a regiment ordered to India, because they consider it. a perpetual 
banishment for life, and that their life’ is insecure; but if they were placed 
within two months’ reach of homo, 1 have no doubt that very few officers would 
sell out. 1 believe that it E generally considered that the better officers, certainly 
those \vln> have most, hope of promotion, and who have most to push them forward, 
sellout; hut. it is desirable to keep those persons in the. army, and to send a 
‘regiment, out with its full complement of old officers as you do with its men. 1 
am quite satisfied that this intercourse will revive and increase the attachment 
of all Europeans to their native country ; and that it will create an intercourse 
and connexion between the natives and England which will be highly advan¬ 
tageous both to the one and to the other. I am of opinion also that it. will add 
very much to the advantage both of the one and of the other that the resort, of 
Europeans should he encouraged instead of 'discouraged. Supposing it to he 
true that Europeans frequently misconduct themselves towards the natives (which 
1 will notice shortly), 1 would ask whether it is not arising greatly from tile 
distance they are separated from their native country, from their native notions, 
and from any means of appeal to or control from tlu ir native country ? But 
1 say that it is not true generally. I do say that there ar.e no set of men that 
have been more generally belied by reports tlinn tlit* indigo planters of Bengal, 
so far as 1 am acquainted with them. I do not pretend to know them much 
more, than in parts of the districts of Jessore, Bengal, Ki-hncgore and Midnapore ; 
but I am -atisfied that, they have contributed greatly to the prosperity ol the 
country. Almost, every man, not in the Company s service, depends upon his 
own personal exertions for making money, which he can only do in connexion 
and intercourse with the natives; and is it, to be i-mmo-ed that they will make 
enemies of the very persons upon whose assistance the. a pend lbr making their 
fortune ? I am satisfied that they do no such thing, but that, on the. contrary, 
they are a protection and a blessing to them, both in periods of sickness and dis¬ 
tress, and when they are. oppressed, by others. It is not the general character of 
Englishmen in India, any more than in other places, to oppress everybody that 
they come across. There will he tyrants in every place, and persons will abuse 
power and authority whenever they have it; but. it must, be recollected that it is 
the European who is out of the Company's service that is generally considered as 
a sort of rival of, and looked upon with jealousy by, (lie civil servants, to whose, 
jurisdiction he is amenable there, and who are just as likely to abuse the power 
vested in them, which is very great, as flu* less powerful indigo planter. 
The difficulty would he for the European rather to get justice than for the 
native, because the prejudice would run against, him, with the single excep¬ 
tion of persons being upon terms of great intimacy with the civil magistrate. 
It was stated the other day by Mr. Peacock that, he thought it a disad¬ 
vantage in this respect. 1 think it is hot a disadvantage, and I think lie 
•is mistaken upon that, as lie was upon some other points with which he is not 
personally conversant, and which lie takes merely from what he has heard from 
others, and-that not always the purest source. I think myself there is a difficulty 
frequently for an European opposed to the natives to get justice, and that it is 
increased by the power which is given to the civil servants to decide, as we are 
told they are to decide merely according to their notions ofequity and good con- 
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science, which I do not consider is what they have a right to do; but I do not 
enter into that question. It they have the power of deciding where Englishmen 
are concerned, according to their own arbitrary notions of equity and good con¬ 
science, ns Mr. Peacock 1 ms said, giving an interpretation oftheiv own of English 
law—not such an interpretation as an English lawyer would put upon it—those 
notions will be relaxed or tightened according to the predilection which the 
distributer of justice may feel towards the one party or the other. I am per¬ 
fectly satisfied that everything whatever that shortens the distance between India 
and England, and brings India nearer to the public of the mother country, will 
supply to a great, extent the want of a public in India; for there is no public in 
India, and there is no power of control by public opinion over those placed at 
a distance from the presidency, nor even over those that are iindestthc very nose 
of the presidency, i am quite satisfied that it will tend to check the tyranny 


quite satisfied that it will tend to check the tyranny 
and oppression which is imputed, I believe unjustly, to Europeans in India. 
I think it will cheek it on all sides; that it will promote industry, promote 
justice, and promote good government. I am quite satisfied that that to a very 
considerable extent will he the operation of steam navigation, and that the natives 
think so. It. was stated by Mr; Peacock that it would bring home complaints, 

’ or those who fancied they had grievances to complain of, and he mentioned that 
as an objection. I consider it just the reverse, and it is one of the grounds 
upon which I should say it ought to be promoted, because it would then com¬ 
paratively bring justice home to every man’s door, or at least to every man’s 
reach; and the more you can do that, the more you answer the purposes of good 
government; and, consequently, 1 think it. is a strong ground why it should take 
place, instead of an argument against it, though I am aware that, that has been 
considered a very considerable and strong argument against it, and I believe it 
to be one reason why it has been delayed so long, but surely it. is an insufficient one, 
or rather a strong reason the other way. I think also that the vices of the Indians 
are greatly produced by their never having had anything but Asiatic education and 
Asiatic intercourse. Their vices are generally deceit, fraud, perjury and cunning, 
which are the necessary consequence of ages and centuries of misgove.rnment and of 
tyranny. It was the only mode they had to get. rid of the tyranny by which they 
were ground down. When we talk of the tyranny of Europeans, I should like to 
know whether the worst of it is a tenth part as bad as the tyranny of a had zemindar. 
1 could name innumerable instances in which the tyranny of zemindars is a thou¬ 
sand times worse than the tyranny of any European ; and the move you give 
them intercourse with Europeans it will give them j aster notions on the policy 
as well as propriety of good faith and honesty. With reference to the moral 
effects of the measure, 1 have already answered that, because I consider it princi¬ 
pally with' reference to education, which I think would lie very considerable, 
particularly with reference to medical students. 1 am satisfied that, medical stu¬ 
dents, persons who have given themselves to a study foreign to the habits of 
the natives, will gladly seize any opportunity of improving themselves in it 
by coming to England, and 1 think that the great body of students in the 
Medical College in Calcutta, which is one of the best institutions that has ever 
been established there, would in all probability come to England to study, and 
I think they should he encouraged to do it. I am satisfied that one sensible man 
who has been educated and lias associated freely with persons in England would 
do more to promote the welfare and happiness, and to change and expand the 
ideas of his countrymen, than a hundred of those that have received the best 
education that India can afford. I think it would be well that whatever is done 
should be done in conjunction with the institutions that have been established 
at the different presidencies for the education of the native population. I have 
no doubt that in conjunction with steam communication, that would form a strong 
power for humanizing India. 

1013. Mr. Mullins.] You wish it to be understood that all the advantages 
ou have just, been detailing are likely to arise from a general intercourse 
y steam with the different presidencies of India, not by restricting it to one 
presidency alone ?—I think that the benefit will he far greater by extending it 
to all, because it will create a degree of emulation between different presidencies : 
one man that goes from Bombay will probably stimulate, three or four to .go 
from Calcutta, and the same as to the others. I think it is not only desirable 
for that purpose, but because I think it is the only way by which a ’great part of 
the expenses could possibly be paid, for which I have given a reason. I am certain 
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that the greater portion will be paid in less than three or four years, if it is once 
established to all the presidencies. 

1014. Can you state what arc the prices of the best Bird wan coals, and how 
many maunds there are to the ton ?—I calculate 28 maunds to the ton; I think 
tire price in Calcutta is six annas a maund. The Company contracted for five 
annas a maund for the best Birdwan coals. The price rose last year, in conse¬ 
quence of the great deficiency of it, and it is at 12 annas a maund, at which I 
myself as an executor sold coals to the Company, but the price of raising coals at 
present is somewhere about from three to four annas a maund, but the coal they are 
working is, as it was here originally, the upper vein of coal, not the low,er vein of 
coal; the lower vein of coal is always superior to the upper, and I make no 
doubt, that if there was a great demand for coal, so that it would pay for the 
working of an additional depth, they would procure as good coal as the general 
run of coal in England. There is great, difficulty in getting the coals down from 
Birdwan. The Nullahs are only navigable for three or four weeks in the year, 
and during that time they are obliged to collect all the boats they possibly can, 
to bring all the coal they have collected at the depot, down to Calcutta. The 
consequence of the scarcity is, that the price is very much enhanced beyond 
what it would be if there was a considerable demand and additional facilities 


given. 


1015: Have they come to any depth in any of the coal pits?—Nothing that 
would be considered depth in England. 

1016. If there was a regular communication by steam between the Red Sea 
and India would not. the commerce very much increase. !—l am perfectly satis- 
•fied that it would very much increase. Every article of English or Indian 
manufacture of w hich 1 would dispose, was readily purchased in my route. It 
would not do, on account, of the expense, for the more bulky articles, but 
Persian carpets, the inferior kind of jewellery and beads, broad cloth of the 
coarser kinds, the coarser kinds of cotton, and tilings of that kind, would all, 
I have no doubt, be sold readily, to a small amount, in the Red Sea, and many 
things would be returned. Tin? steamer would be capable of bringing home 
many drugs, which are supplied by the island of Socotra itself, to a great 
quantity ; and 1 think also that they might, bring from Calcutta a considerable 
quantity, even every voyage, of rice, which sells at, a high price in the. Red 
Sea. The price of rice, in the Red Sea is from four dollars to seven dollars 
a bag. 1 myself sold some at 4 £ dollars at Mecca, which had cost me three 
rupees a bag at Calcutta. 

1017. You have no doubt, therefore, there would be ample freight for spare 
tonnage in the large steamers ? — I have no doubt tin re would; but 1 think 
also from London and from Alexandria, receiving there that which came from 
Marseilles : I think millinery from Franee, books also from France, books and 
periodicals from England, plate and jewellery from England, silks and ribbons, 
and all things of that kind, from France, to a very considerable extent, would be 
taken. I think articles of dress from both countries would pa-.s backwards and 
forwards; shawls from India, and articles of value, and raw silk; and opium 
from Egypt might also pass, to a small extent, but not to a great extent, because 
the direct trade in opium lies out of the route to Calcutta. Singapore is the first 
port for the sale of opium near the route. 

lot8. Mr. JBat/s/iau >.] What is the situation of invalids at Calcutta who want 
to go to sea in a south-west monsoon, and would it not be very much ameliorated 
in the event of steamers going regularly ?—1 think decidedly; there is frequently 
difficulty in procuring a passage either to the Cape or to England in the? south¬ 
west monsoon, and the passage at that season is very bad for an invalid; the 
passage down the bay is exceedingly tedious with an adverse wind and a high 
sea ; the .continual wet and heat, are exceedingly prejudicial. 

1019. Mr. Mullins. Do you think it. would he likely that any number of 
passengers would ever pass by land between Bombay and Calcutta in the event 
ot there being steam communication by sea ?—Not any great number; it would 
be confined to those whose business rail them there. 

1020. You do not think that Indies or their families would venture to cross 
to Bombay, or that it would be possible to make, the journey safe for them?— 
Certainly not; it is quite impracticable by land for ladies. Perhaps a lady in 
strong health would be able to do it, but not without great inconvenience. At 
the season of the year that is best for travelling, as to the road, it is worse with, 
regard to heat; you can only travel by night. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Mr. Bngshaw. Sir John Hobhouse. 

Lord William JJentinck. Mr. Mullins. 

Mr. Crawford. 

LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK, in tiie Chair. 


Captain James Barber, called in; and Examined. 


Captain J. Barber. 1021. Chairman .] I believe you were in the East India Company’s marine 
— — - . service ?—Yes. 

30 June 1837. 1022. How many years ?— Twenty-three years in the Company’s service. 

1023. You also commanded y private ship tor several voyages?—For 14 voy¬ 
ages ; after that I was 23 years in tin* Company’s service, and 12 years in the 
command of a ship; making 35 years in the whole. 

1024. How many voyages have you made altogether?—Seventeen. 

1025. You of course are very well acquainted with the Bay of Bengal ?— 
Yes. 


1026. Had you an opportunity of seeing the. Atalanta and Berenice before 
they went out,?—I had; I visited both ships. 

1027. Do you think those vessels would have any difficulty in making the 
voyage from Calcutta to Point de Galle in the south-west monsoon ?—Not the 
smallest. 


1028. You know it often blows ,r ery strong up the Sand-heads, between that 
port and Point de Galle?—It does; hilt, it is not a continuous gale. There may 
occasionally be gales, when it would he imprudent for a vessel coining from Bom¬ 
bay or Calcutta to attempt to cross; hut that would only last for 24 hours, and 
very seldom occurs. 

102(). Do you know the length of time the sea breezes prevail along the rest 
of the coast ?—Yes. 


J030. Then there would be no difficulty in a steamer, which would keep close 
to the coast, making that, passage?—Not the least. 

1031. Are you acquainted with the Point, de Galle harbour?—I have been 
cruising off the west coast of Ceylon. I am not, much acquainted with the har¬ 
bour itself. 

1032. Then in going-from Galle to Socotra there is a strong current going 
round Dundra Head ; do you think a steamer would have any difficulty in over 
coming that current ?—Not the smallest. ’I’he current at the extreme that 1 
have known it, runs 50 miles in the 24 hours, and in the south-west monsoon, I 
should say decidedly the preferable passage would be to go through the one and 
a half degree channel. It would expedite the passage to Socotra, because the 
boat would make the channel, and have a strong south-west wind to carry her 
through, and there woidd be no difficulty in any part of the passage. 

1033. Then if the machinery were to he damaged in any way, she could go 
under sail to Socotra?—Yes. 

1034. Were you ever at Socotra?—I never was at the island ; I have been in 

sight of it. * 

1035. Where were you coming from when you were in sight of it?—I was 
going from England to Bombay. 

,1036. Should you apprehend there could be such a sea about Socotra, which 
i9 abput 75 miles'in length, as to prevent the approach of a powerful steamer to 

its 
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its harbour, or to the roadstead, where it would take in its coals ? — Decidedly Captain J. Barba 

not. .. . 

1037. I believe you are at present an East India agent ?—I am. 30 June 1837. 

1038. Have you a reason to know that there is a great desire on the part of 
Indian officers to go by a steam communication if it wen; established to India?— 

There is not a day passes but officers in' the civil and military services inquire at 
my office how the thing is progressing. They would go by it immediately it 
was established. I also hear of it at the Oriental Club frequently. 

1039. Then you think, if there were only a sufficient, number of good, conve¬ 
nient and powerful steamers, that route would be generally taken?—Yes; no 
doubt they would be more than filled. 

1040. Do you think if a steam communication with India were established it 
could be extended to any part of our colonial possessions to the eastward of India, 
with New South Wales for instance ?; 1 have no doubt of it. I have been in 
communication with some of the first Australian merchants in the city, atid they 
are exceedingly, anxious to have this passage established to Calcutta, intending 
themselves to take on the communication from Ceylon to Australia, as they are 
constantly complaining that the return of letters from Australia occupies so long 
a time, although they go to'Australia with pretty fair rapidity. 

1041. Do vou mean the communication to India, or the communication to 
England?—The communication to England. Then; is at this time a company 
formed for communicating with Ceylon, anticipating the main stem would he 
carried out. 

1042. Is that company actually formed ?—Yes, and the boats are actually 
built. 

1043. If a communication wen; made to Point de Galle, it would be more 
convenient to tin* Australians to come to Point de Calle tlmn to Calcutta, as it 
would be half the distance? -Yes, and the communication would lx; .equally 
convenient with Sumatra, Java, and the whole of the Australian Archipelago. 

1044. Mr. Mullins. | Between wind points of Australia do they propose a com¬ 
munication should he established ; vmi do not mean New South Wales l —At. Mel¬ 
ville Island; that is the northward point. Our calculations and contemplations 
we.re to carry it. to Melville Island, and to have a depot there, leaving them to 
form local companies in Australia to carry it to other points. 

io.|,> Then your plan would not go beyond Melville Island?—No; but upon 
consulting with the Australian merchants upon that plan, they were amazingly 
pleased with it, aud said they would not trouble, us to go <o far to the eastward as 
to Melville Island, as they would themselves carry it further. 

io,pt. Ihnirman.] Do you think a mere eomumnira.'ion to India, in the first 
place, would be. sufficient, allowing the compi-chou.-ive line afterwards to grow 
out of it ?—No; on the contrary, l think it will be .1 marplot to the comprehen¬ 
sive plan being established, for the very great, expem ■ wide! 1 must necessarily be 
incurred in carrying steam communication to .Socotra alone, and from thence to 
Bombay, unless met by the revenue which can he derived from the comprehen¬ 
sive line to Madras and Calcutta, will so far exceed the revenue to he derived 
from the transit, of tin; letter hags, that, J should contemplate the speedy aban¬ 
donment of ,the plan, the receipts falling so far short comparatively of the 
expenses. 

1047. Then you conceive the comprehensive plan would be, in fact, much the 
cheapest?—Decidedly, and the only one that Avould insure the permanency of 
steam communication with India. 

1048. Have you made an estimate, of the. number of steamers necessary for 
the comprehensive plan, and the expense of the whole establishment r—I have. 

1049. Will you state it ?—I propose then; should be four efficient boats, of (>00 

tons, and adequate power, which would cost. 100,000/. , 

1050. What tonnage and power would you give to each steamer?—Six 
hundred aud fifty tons measurement und 180-horse power. 

1051. Mr. Mullins.'] Why have you thought of limiting them to that power ■ 

—At starting, or during the first five or six years, 1 consider those boats will be 
of sufficient size to meet the wants of the traffic. To have them larger would be 
more expensive. 
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Captain J. Barber, 1052, But it does not appear you have looked to the obstructions frolU the 

- .— — wear and tear of the machinery and the want of expedition?—Yes, I have made 

30 Jane 1837. allowance for those obstructions from the wear and tear of the machineiy, which 
if you had larger sized boats, would increase the expense considerably. 

1053. Are you not aware that the larger the size of the boats, the less wear 
and tear there would be ?—No, it is quite the contrary ; I believe the wear and 
tear increases in proportion to the size. I propose that those four boats should 
be employed in rotation, as follows : 

No. 1 . To leave Socotra January 1 ; arrive at Calcutta January 19 . 

No. 2. To leave Socotra February 1 ; arrive at Calcutta February 19 . 

No. 3 . To leave Calcutta January 1 ; arrive at Socotra January 19 . 

No. 4 . To leave Calcutta February 1 ; arrive at Socotra February 19 . 

Thus, in succession, four boats will ply between Socotra, Ceylon, Madras and 
Calcutta; steaming at most (making every allowance for monsoons, &e.) 114 
days in each year. And in the event of accident to a boat, by this system, 
the three would keep up the communication during the repairs of the inefficient 
boat. 

1054. Have you ever considered how many days’ work it would be advisable 
that a steamer should have during each month in the year, looking to the neces¬ 
sity of repairing, overhauling the machinery, and so on l —I have stated that each 
steamer will be in work 114 days each year. 

105.5. Do you consider that a steamer could work 114 days a year, and still 
be preserved in that efficient state of repair which is necessary at all times for 
the safety of the vessel and the passengers ?—I think so. 

1056. Have you had much experience of steamers ?—1 have had very little 
practical acquaintance with steamers; but I have turned my attention to the 
subject for a length of time past, for the last. 14 or 15 months pointedly and 
decidedly, and from all the inquiries I have made, I think that a steamer may 
be kept in work for 114 days a year. 

1057. Have you ever taken a long passage in a steamer ?—No. 

1058. What is the longest passage you have taken ?—The longest passage I 
have taken was from London to Ostend. 

1059. Chairman.\ Will you state at what you estimate the expenses of that 
establishment ?—I estimate the annual disbursements as follows : 


Detail of Wages. 


Captain 
First mate. - 
Second mate 
Surgeon 
Carpenter - 
Gunner 
Steward 
Serang 

Fight Lascars 
Six Lascars 


First engineer - - - - - - 300 

Second engineer ------- 200 

Third engineer -------- 100 


Twelve stokers, at 2 /. per mensem per man - 

£. 


£. 

400 

150 

100 

100 

ao 

50 

50 

30 

06 

48 


1,104 


600 

288 


1,002 X 4 


£. 7,968 


Victualling, 

Captain, table allowance to provide table furniture of all kinds, 
and to mess mates, surgeon, chief engineer and steward 
Carpenter, gunner, two engineers - 
1 Serang | 

14 LascarS r - - - - ~ - - - 

12 Stokers J 


£. 


27 


600 

238 

162 


l,p00 X 4 =z £. 4,000 


Captain to be allowed 5 rupees per mensem. 


(continued) 
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Coals - - 

Depots and contingencies 


lfi per cent on 100,000 A for wear and tear, and to keep up the boats - 


£. 


£• Captaio J. Barter. 

20,000 ' ' . 

3,072 j une 183 ^. 


35,010 

15,000 


60,040 


I estimate the income as follows: 

Passage money to be taken : 

£. 50 - - 10 passengers to and from Calcutta, monthly, 240 

£.40 - - 10 passengers to Madras coast, 210 - - - - 

£.30 - - 5 passengers to Ceylon, including the Straits, 120 - 

10 native passengers, 400 - - - -I' 

£. 20. from Socotra to Suez, 000 passengers annually, thus drawn into ' 
the main trunk, to Suez from Socotra - - - - - - i 


£. 

0,600 

8,100 

3,000 

4,000 

0,400 


£. 1 33,160 


Profit on passengers, allowing the captain 10s. for victualling per diem 
20,000 additional letters (if this route be adopted), at 2 a*. 6 rtf. - 
50,000 periodicals, &c. at 1 s. 

100,000 newspapers, at Or?. - 

200,000 letters, additional postage, ut Is. ------ 

Government despatches to Ceylon, Madras and Calcutta, from England and 
intermediate places - - - - • - 

I«iw-deeds, parcels, invoices, samples, jewellery, treasures, &c. - 

£. 


£. 

33,160 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

10,000 

5,000 

5,000 


60,660 


I consider the number of passengers to be much underrated, if the many that 
will flow into this stream of intercourse (if it be opened) from the Straits, China, 
Batavia and Australia be taken into calculation. Letters, periodicals, &e., from 
the foregoing places will also follow in proportion. 

I have thus shown that, carrying out the comprehensive scheme will,even at the 
commencement, yield a profit, in part discharge of the large disbursements that 
must unavoidably attend the accomplishment of the measure to Socotra; it will, 
in short, insure permanency to the undertaking; while, 011 the other hand, if a 
contracted plan be adopted, however effective in itself, 1 can see the time when it 
will he abandoned on the scon* of expense, for the charge will he considered far 
beyond the advantages to he derived. Incarrying out steam communication to India, 
Mr. Peacock has wisely recorded, “ Steam navigation would require to be carried 
nn on a large and efficient scale. Between doing it. efficiently, and not doing it 
at all, there seems to be no advisable medium.” 

10G0. At, what rate have you calculated the coals per ton?—Fifty shillings; 
and I should he glad to supply them for the money. 

1061. Mr. Mullins.} AVhat depots do you take into consideration when you 
give that estimate?—1 took Socotra and Gallo. I should have depots also at 
Trincomalee, Madras and Calcutta. I have looked a great, deal at this measure, 
and I do think Trincomalee should be the general depot for steamers upon the 
comprehensive plan. You there meet with His Majesty’s ships at all times in 
cgse of need or necessity. A on could repair them there tolerably well, and it 
would form a magnificent harbour for half the shipping in the world, if you could 
get them there. 

1062. Chairman .] AYould you have auy depot in the lied Sea?—Yes, de¬ 
cidedly. 

1063. Mr. Mullins .] But the four vessels you speak of arc supposed to go 
merely from Socotra to Calcutta?—A’es; supposing you carry it. to Socotra, as 
I suppose you must do, that establishment is to carry it from Socotra to Calcutta. 

1064. How many vessels would you have from Socotra to Suez?—Three. 

1065. That would be seven from Suez to Calcutta, upon the comprehensive 
plan?—Yes; and two from Bombay to Socotra. 

1066.. That would be nine altogether?—Yes. . 

* m 3 1067. Should 
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1067. Should you think it advisable to have all these vessels of the same size, 
or of different sizes ?—The four from Socotra to Calcutta I would have of the 
same size in all respects ; the two from Socotra to Bombay of smaller dimensions; 
and the three from Socotra to the Red Sea of larger size, and larger power. 

1068. Why have those from Socotra to Bombay of smaller dimensions?—The 
capacity they would require would be less for the conveyance of the packets and 
for passengers. 

1069. llave you considered the monsoon seasons?—Yes; 1 consider that three 
months in the year the Bombay packet would not go by the steamers, but join 
the Calcutta boat at Gallo. 

1070. Then you think being of smaller size, she would be able to make the 
southern passage as well as a larger one r—I have no doubt about that; she will 
get down the coast under canvass without steam. 

1071. And still preserve a regular monthly communication?—Yes. 

107-2. Chairman .] Both in the north-east and north-west, monsoon, one of the 
passages, where it is favoured, will be made under sail?—Generally; almost 
always. Sometimes the north-west monsoon fails, and there is no wind*; but, 
generally speaking, she could do so. 

1073. That of course would produce considerable saving of fuel?—Decidedly; 
it has boon taken somewhat into consideration in the e stimate of expenditure, but 
not sufficient!v; I thought it better to make a calculation that would stand the 
test. 

1074. You allow only lo.y. a day for victualling the passengers; upon what, 
data have you fixed that?—I have carried passengers for 14 years of my life, and 
I fancy I have generally provided them as well as other ships of my class have 
done?, and 1 consider 10 m. a day is an abundance at. the present time. Aud i may 
mention that, in this estimate 1 have put down the commander at 400 /. a year; 
but 1 think I should give him a small per centage, to make it. a desirable sit jation 
to have, and then you would have a greater supply of fit men. 

1075. Supposing the«*team communication to hi' completed between Tndisr'and 
Suez, will the Mcditerancan packets form a sufficiently continuous chain to 
England?—I am decidedly of opinion they will not; there are many objections 
to t hem ; tiny have neither speed nor capacity to perform properly the office they 
now undertake; if burdened with an additional charge from India, they would 
have less speed, and 1 think not he able to carry the. number of passengers, 
parcels and packets, which would arrive to he put into them. Corning by the 
Mediterranean packets, also, you would have to perform quarantine at Malta, 
which is a decided objection. 1 think, in the aggregate number of passengers 
from India, it would make a difference of 1,000 a year at least, and it would draw 
some of them into the French route. Now, 1 think if a boat were, to leave 
Alexandria, and come to Falmouth or London, or any other part which might be 
fixed upon, if they bad to perforin quarantine, which would be at most for a 
week, where they would be within reach of their friends, you would draw' from 
India a larger proportion of passengers than you can by any other means; and, 
moreover, you would have greater security for the conveyance of treasure, 
jewellery, ice., as well as your own despatches; any valuable property which 
might,be committed to tin; charge of those steamers from Calcutta would be brought 
to London with greater despatch and greater security, by having a continuous 
chain of communication for that, and that alone. 

1076. Mr. Mullins.] l)o you not also imagine it would encourage a great 
number of persons residing in this country to go out to India, who would not. 
form such an idea at present ?—Decidedly. In my communication with families 
connected with the East, they have told me they would go to Egypt, and that 
would bring individuals from India to meet, them in Egypt. They would stay a 
month visiting Upper Egypt, and after seeing what, was to be seen there, they 
would return to England again. 

1077. Chairman.} 1 suppose you know better than anybody that the greater 
part of the homeward cargo from India generally consists of children?—Yea. ; 

1078. It would probably be an inducement to send them by the Red Sea, if 
there wore a continuous route to London?—Yes; that is exactly what I wish to 
state. 

1079. What is your opinion of that ?—1 have already stated it would make a 
difFergpee of 1 ,000 passengers a year in the aggregate, and the attempt to do it 
on any other plan would entail a considerable expense, which you could not 

, * meet; 
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meet; but if it were done upon the comprehensive scale, with one continuous Captain J Barber. 

chain of packets throughout, I am confident it would not only pay itself, but-— • — 

would be a source of profit, to whoever undertook it. 30 June 1837. 

1080. Do you think there would be any cargo to England?—I. think there 
would be samples, measures and light cargoes, such as cocllineal and other things. 

I am not .an advocate for making packet boats cargo boats, for you obstruct 
their speed immediately you bring them down in the water when they start, 
and when you lighten them too much they have not tlie same power in the 
water. 

1081. But there are light articles, such as millinery, which might be sent from 
England?—Yes. 

1082. And there may be valuable articles of small bulk ?—Yes, valuable arti¬ 
cles of small bulk, and light bulky articles will go by that, route. 

1083. Mr. Mullins. ] In those light vessels you Jiave been speaking of, bow many 
.tons of cargo do you suppose they could take, independent of the passengers, their 
luggage, and fuel ?—I think they could take 50 tons of light goods. 

] 084. How many passengers should you calculate upon ?—T hose boats arc 
only calculated for 40 passengers. 

1085. Is it your opinion they could take 40 passengers, with every convenience 
and comfort, which passengers going a long voyage, of that description would 
require?—I think they could, as they would not. have them so great a space of 
time on hoard. That, number is far in excess of what, they would have for some 
time. Tha calculation made for passengers going from Socotra to Bombay is 
only ten, though the boats would have a far greater capacity. 

io8(i. Is it, your decided opinion that a vessel of this size would take a suffi¬ 
cient, supply of eoals, and still retain space for 50 tons of light, cargo?—Yes, I 
think so. 


Major Charles Franklin Head, called in; and Examined. 


1087. Chairman .] HAVE you given your attention to the subject, of steam 
navigation to India?— 1 have given a great ileal of attention to it for the last six 
or seven years. I examined the proposed route six years ago, and on my 
arrival in England l found many persons desirous <0 communicate on the sub¬ 
ject. 1 was requested to make out. a report upon the practicability of the plan, 
which X did. 1 presented it in 1833 to the India. Board, to the India Utilise, ami 
also to llis Majesty; and at a personal interview Jlis Majesty wished me to 
continue my attention to the. subject. From time to time I communicated in 
reference to it, and have various papers which passed between myself and the 
Government. 

1088. What is your opinion upon the subject of a continuous communication? 
—My opinion is that, it is quite practicable to any port of India to which it may 
be desirable to go. 1 expressed a detailed opinion before a Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1834 . At that •time I hrougi / forward a good deal of 
data, bearing out the grounds upon which my opinion was formed, both in re¬ 
spect to weather and to stations and distances, and the power and capacity of 
steamers. I thought it was quite practicable, and since I hen many favourable 
circumstances have confirmed that it is so. At that time the Eland of Socotra 
had not been surveyed. I had been there, and made a report from personal 
observation; the Island of Camaran had not been mentioned. I had been there 
also and spoke from personal observation; those two stations are now recom- 
mended, having been surveyed. The Bed Sea had not then been surveyed, and 
now a complete Survey is published. The Committee in 1834 made a favourable 
report, anil it will be thoroughly borne out by subsequent information. 

1089. Sir John Huhhou.se .] With respect to the navigation of the Bed Sea by 
steam-boats ?—Yes; in fact, in every particular.. 

10 9 °. During all times of the year lbr a monthly communication ?—Yes, this 
may be done. 

1091. Chairman.'] Are you of opinion that Socotra and Camaran. are good 
places for depots ?—I consider they are the best depots we can have; there are 
several other places which may be made depots, but I consider Socotra and 
Camaran are the best, from various causes. 

1092. Were you ever in the Island of Perim?—I was on shore at the Island 
ofPerim. . 

1 9 ° 3 - How is that calculated for a depot ?—The position of it is very well cal- 
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Minor culated for a depot; but I consider the Island of Perim has objections. In 

Charles F. Head, the first place, it is uninhabited, and is a sandy low island, with brushwood and 
bushes upon it. As to water, I do not know whether it produces any or not. 

30 June 1837. It has nothing to recommend it for a dep6t but its position, and I think its posi¬ 
tion is not so favourable as Aden, situate also at the entrance to the Red Sea, or 
not more favourable. 

1094. Have you ever landed oil the coast of Africa near Cilpe Guardafui ?—No ; 

I have read with a great deal of attention Captain Owen’s reports of the East 
Coast of Africa, and Captain Boteler’s, who surveyed it ; and from their reports 
there might possibly be a good position found upon that coast, both for trade and 
occupation. 

ioyr,. H avc t hey stated any particular point where it could be established ?— 
No, they have not; 1 do not think their survey extended so far as Guardafui. 

*ioi)(i. Then it is a mere matter of speculation on their part ?—Their report 
extends to the southward of that; and they remark on the. trade that is now going 
on there, and upon the probability of an increased trade, and upon the injury of 
our not looking into the thing more than we do. The Americans hover about 
those parts a good deal; a number of their vessels touch then;. Captain Boteler 
remarks that the foreigners art.* possessing the trade which ought to be ours; 
they are increasing that truth; to a great extent. 

1097. But they have not pointed out any harbour or roadstead that is adapted 
for a depot ?—Captain Owen has given a map of tin; coast, but 1 have not a 
recollection of it., i think, however, if there was a harbour found there, it would 
not be so useful to us as Aden or Socotra. They are a wilder set of people on 
that coast; on the Arabian side they are extremely friendly and well-disposed. 
I have heard Maculla, tin* sea-port- of Abyssinia; mentioned as a depAt, which 
would be a very useful one. 

1098. You do not think it would lie so useful as Socotra ?—1 think Aden and 
Socotra would be more useful. *1 more particularly mention Socotra, because 
commerce would grow around that depot, and there would lie no occasion to 
change at a future time. 

1099. Have you formed an v plan for completing a continuous communication ?' 
—I gave in a paper the other day, which 1 believe is now before the Committee. 

ti00. I see you propose that the line should begin from England to Alexan¬ 
dria ?—1 do, for many causes, but more particularly in reference to economy ; 
and as this measure has been kept, buck on account of expense, 1 fear, if it*is 
commenced in a partial or imperfect way, it may be lost, to the public again, and 
a much greater objection may be raised against it than now exists. Therefore 
it should be founded on a plan to combine all sources of profit, and be con¬ 
nected with commercial and Post-office arrangements. With the present Post- 
office regulations it will not make a very ample return ; for instance, I made an 
application myself to a stationer to send a pamphlet to India, and was told it 
could only he. sent as a hitter, so that of course it was not sent at all. A monthly 
magazine, I believe, costs 25 s. through the Post-office, which is tantamount to 
a prohibition. Parcels are more out of the question than magazines, as they are 
also paid by weight. 

.1101. They will not receive parcels on board the Post-office packets ?—I made 
the application, and 1 think it desirable to put tin; Committee in possession of 
the above fact, for it is a point upon which the Indian community dwell as one 
of great importance, being permitted to have publications and parcels of different 
kinds transmitted by this route. 

1102. You mean periodical publications, and so on ?—Yes; also invoices, ac¬ 
counts current,- law papers, &c. 

1103. You do not mean pamphlets and things of that kind?—I mean to 
include all monthly and periodical publications. 

1104. They wisli to be permitted to transmit them by mail?—By the packet, 
at a certain fixed price; at present they only transmit them as letters. 

1105. You do not mean that they should go in the letter-bags?—No; but 
that they should go by the same conveyance. 

uo6. That they should he received into the packets at Falmouth, to be con¬ 
veyed by them?—Yes. 

1107. Sir John Hobhou.sc.'] Is the Post-office to be the department which is 
to take upon itself the responsibility of that conveyance ?—I do not- know who 
would be made responsible for the conveyance.. 

• 1308. The King’s packets are restricted from taking any parcels ?—Yes ; they 

do 
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do not take any parcels for India, because, I am told, they consider that letters may 
be enclosed in parcels, and therefore prohibit them altogether; but the transmission 
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than the publishers 

the. circulation of periodicals and publications throughout India by internal 
steam communication. That was established not without a view to its being 
finally connected with steam communication with England. They look for 
a cheap transmission of monthly periodicals and newspapers and various 
other things throughout the country. I believe tin: West Indies are permitted to 
have parcels sent, out by the packets. The bearing of this is that the mer¬ 
chants in London consider that upon establishing this communication with India, 
at least 15 , 000 /. a year would be contributed towards the expenses, by the; 
transmission of periodicals, invoices, law papers, &c.; therefore if this sum of 
money wen; received on that account, of course, it. would relievo the- public of a 
like sum above what is necessary to open tin; communication above postage alone. 

I lOQ. IIow many vessels do you propose to employ ! I propose to employ five 
steamers between England and Egypt, each vessel having between 70 and 80 
days’ steaming a year. All tin; work on the Indian side, would he. performed by 
10 steamers, each having from 70 to 80 days’ work a year. It. is a very curious 
fact, that in carrying the communication to India, if you divide the distance into 
three, parts, the first being from England to Alexandria, the second being from 
Egypt to Bombay, stopping at. -Socotra, and the third being from Socotra to 
Calcutta, there is so little, difference between the three distances ; the. first portion 
of the work on tile Europe side of Egypt-requires 2 4 voyages, of 3,100 miles each, ' 
making the distance to he run 74,000 miles annually ; the second portion, between 
Suez and Bombay, includes in 24 voyages 73,440 miles annually ; the third portion 
takes, between Socotra and Calcutta, lor 24 voyages, 74,040 miles annually; so that 
in any one voyage there is not a difference of more than GO miles in distance. 

llio. 1 believe that the inland voyages tally very much ; for instance, it is 
nearly the same, distance from Calcutta to Madras as from Bombay to Cevlon, and 
it is the same distance, again, from Calcutta to dalle'/ Yes; 1 therefore propose 
to divide; tile whole into three distinct establishments, as a matter of calculation. 
If the communication is extended throughout the East, of course? that would not 
be necessary, the boats would then alternately succeed each other in the different 
ports; if divided into three? portions, the- number of vesse-ls to be? e-mpl<>veel will 
be- precisely the same-, therefore* the e-xpe-use? which will be iucurreel bv each of 
the? three* portions will be? nearly the same, with some litlle addition from the* 
expense: of e-.oal in the Re-el Se?a betwe-e-n Sue-/, and Bombay. To carry e>ut this 
communication, as L before: state-el, it is proposed! to have five vesse-ls betwe-e-n 
England and Alexandria. 

1111 — 12. Of what tonnage r- That is a epu-stiou depending upon the* quantity 
of traffic. I think (500 tons register would be suffiru nt ; they will carry every¬ 
thing that, is necessary for the longest, distances they haw to run. 

lli.J. Do you mean from England to Alexandria /---Throughout flit* whole 
line; l have: made my estimate upon that. 1 propose- to employ five: such 
vesse-ls from Suez to Bombay, and five: from Soe*otra to Calcutta, with a 
spare ve-ssel in India, making an extra vessel on the eastern side-, to he useei 
as occasion might require, without its he-ing re-gularly e-mplove-d, but available* 
in case of emergency. There: will, therefore, he: five."ve.-ssels on the western side- 
°l Egypt, and li ve-sse-ls em the: eastern side. This plan would give: each vessel 
on each side freun 70 to 80 elays’ steaming a year, which is h)e>ke*el upon as a very 
good proportion of time, ami enables everything to be e-e-emomieallv done in the: 
way of repairs at the depots, also the: engines to lu: cleansed, and se> em. It. 
con 111 be: clone with a le-ss number. The actual work could be done with four for 
e:ach portion of the distance; four from England to Alexandria, four from Suez 
to Bombay, and four from Socotra to Calcutta. 

11.14. Mr. Mullins.] You thought between (500 and 700 tons was sufficient 
for these vessels ?—Yes, with 180 -liorse power; and they might carry from 700 to 
800 tons.’ 

1 115. Is it your opinion that 180 -horse power will be sufficient, for a ve-sse:l of 
such tonnage?—It would be sufficient; a larger vessel would be mqre expensive:. 
Economy being an object here, I think 000 tons is all that is necessary; the 
vessel would carry fiO passengers, and fuel for 12 or 14 days, which is the outside 
0.91. »r of 
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of wluit would be required, and would give stowage for parcels to the amount of 
40 or 50 tons, which would be enough in this communication. 

1116. And looking to economy, do you really believe that would be the best 
sized vessel ?—Yes, looking to economy; looking to convenience, a larger sized 
vessel would be better; but as this has always been put upon the question of 
economy, it would be dangerous to incur a great expense in beginning this 
arrangement. 

1117. Do you not think if larger vessels were to be built in the first instance, 
the returns from larger cargoes would meet the additional expense ?—The returns 
from larger vessels might be greater, but that is a mere matter of speculation in 
the first instance. We average so many passengers, taking a 600 -tons vessel, and 
we do not average a greater number of passengers if we take a 1,000-tons 
vessel. The return of passengers is an imaginary thing, and therefore would 
make no difference in the present estimates. 

1118. If hereafter it. Were found that, these vessels were, too small for the 
purpose, on account, of the increased rate, should you not then say there Avoidd he 
a great loss from tire necessity of dispensing with those vessels and obtaining 
larger ones?—No; 1 should say employment will he found for those vessels. 
There will be a communication established out of this between Socotra and the 
Mauritius, touching at Seychelles, which islands are capable of improvement, ill 
various .wavs, and there would be a communication from Ceylon to Sineupore, 
which would go ‘to" China, and if the Dutch government gjve encouragement 
to go to Batavia, and on to the northern point of Australia, where at; this moment 
an idea exists that, a settlement, might, lie advantageously established for trade 
with native vessels in the China seas, for tile exchange of trepang, wliieh is a 
great article of trade there, and which is,carried to China in great quantities. 
Were there an English settlement at Ruffles Bav, it is believed the trade might 
be a good deal advanced* 

iny. Then you are of opinion that those small vessels would be in demand 
sufficient to prevent, any loss t Yes ; as in England, when larger vessels take the 
place of small ones, the small ones have been placed on other stations, and there 
has always been a demand equal to the supply that could be obtained. I may 
also mention that there is at this moment spirited exertions making to establish 
steam communication upon the. Indus, which would take some vessels in that, 
direction. 'The countries on the borders of the Indus are now supplied, to a great, 
extent, by goods from Russia, by way of the Caspian Sea ; and Captain llurnes 
states, that, to get, through those countries, lie was obliged to employ persons 
connecte.d with Russian trade to enable, him to do so. British produce being put. 
by these means on the banks of the Indus tit. a cheap rate, would drive a great, 
deal of Russian influence and trade, from those parts. British goods are brought 
from ’Russia and sold cheaper titan they are now carried by tin; present inode of 
communication from Bombay. The commerce upon the Indus lias already began, 
and treaties have already been made with the native princes to carry the commu¬ 
nication .is high as Hyderabad. 

1120. Sir John /fob/ioitsc.] Are you aware lliat. tlu* Imaun of Svnd has 
expressed an intention to contract for two steam-boats to navigate the Indus ?— 

I have beard so. It, is also understood that, trade will extend very much upon 
other rivers as well as on the Indus. It has been confirmed by Captain Burnes 
that the trade inav be carried up to At fork, 1,200 mile's from the sea, and from 
Attock it might brunch off to the west. I have seen some communication lately 
from India, speaking in a favourable manner of the prospects and probable 
success of the trade by the Indus, and that it is already going on and likely to be 
extended. 

1121. Mr. Mullins.] Have you understood that a company is actually formed 

for the purpose of establishing the. communication between Point de (xalle and 
Melville Island ?—I have not heard of that, company. A merchant in London 
mentioned to me that they bad sent to him respecting steam vessels to form a 
communication between the Isle of France and Ceylon. * 

1122. That is not the same company?—No, it is a different company; but 
it shows how greatly steam navigation is extending. It is peculiarly adapted for 
those seas, because, when you have trade winds in or narrow seas, you" are 
detained months, when a few days would cany you through the passage by 
steam. 

# 1123. Chairman .] 
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1123. Chairman.’] You are chairman of an. association for establishing' steam 

communication with India ?—lam. 

1124. I presume you have received a great many communications from differ¬ 
ent, persons interested in that project?—I have received a great many commu¬ 
nications, and I shall be happy to give the contents of them to the Committee ; 
they are contained in these papers, which 1 beg to hand in, 

[The same, were delivered /•//.] 

There mi “lit have been later communications from India, which would no doubt 
have been mol'd satisfactory, as those in my possession only treat of this project 
in its infancy. The circumstance of our letters of September not having 
reached Bombay at the time of departure of the lust steamer in January, and 
those letters having been about 140 or Jr>0 days ett route, is a strong argu¬ 
ment why steam communication should be regularly established. It is expected 
that the September, October, No^mbcr, and probably the December mail will 
have been conveyed to India by the same vessel hum the Bed Sea. 

The association of which 1 am chairman was limned in consequence of the 
great delay that, took place in establishing this communication 1o India. In ref-v- 
encc to it a letter was received from Sir John 1 tollhouse of tin; 27 th August last, 
requesting to be furnished, for the information of IJis .Majesty’s Government, with 
a plan and list, of the parties prepared to carry out this measure ; but that being 
at a time of year immediately alter the prorogation of Parliament, many persons 
bad left, town; some were on the Continent. It is proverbially a dnll time 
of the year, also a great depression was at that time beginning to he felt, 
in the. money market ; but. notwithstanding, it will be considered a strong 
demonstration of the feeling existing that the Committee were able to send 
in, by thi' month of November, a plan for a complete steam communication 
between this country and India, with a list, of subscribers for effecting it. 
which list is now on the table, containing the hand fide signatures of most of 
tin? leading linns connected with .India ill the city ol London. There were also 
representations made from various commercial towns of England. Ireland and 
Scotland, expressing a desire for a steam communication to India by tile Bed 
Sea. By the accounts from India it will be seen that, parties at all the presi¬ 
dencies were prepared to support the proposed arrangement fur this communi¬ 
cation as soon as a prospectus should arrive from this country to enable them 
to do so (the outline only having been received). In fact, there would be no 
difrieidtv in carrying out the measure, provided it met. the approbation of His 
Majesty's Government and the East India Compam 

112/J. An; you authorized to make to the Commiitee miy specific offer with 1* 
view t" carry this project into effect?—The bnl proposal to Ills Majesty's 
Government not vet being, as 1 -am aware, di-pos d ol. 1 have not another with 
me, nyr any further plan ; but if such was require*; l>\ Hi- MajestyV Government, 
there would be no difficulty in arranging if. 

1126. Sir John Uohhovse.] At present, you are me authorized to make am 
oiler, the terms of which you think this Committee, acting on behalf of the House 
of Commons, should be acquainted with ?—Nothing move than what, has been 
already proposed. 

1127. Mr. Mullins.} I think you stated you had been at. Camarnn l— Yes. 

1128. Are you competent from youv examination of it to form an opinion us 
to its being well adapted for a depot ?—1 think that island is very well adapted 
for a depot. It has a safe and good harbour. It stands about 20 miles from the 
continent, and therefore it is safe against all Arab imursions, which arc frequent 
in those parts. It. also stands in a position to command a great, deal of trade; 
because the coffee country of Arabia is immediately opposite. It, is opposite 
Lolieia, which might have more trade than any other place in the Bed Sea. I 
find the quantity of coffee which comes from Arabia is not less than 12,000 tons 
in the course of a year. 

1129. You are. not. aware that, there is any difficulty in steamers getting into 
the harbour of Camaran ?—None whatever. I went into the harbour in a sloop 
of war, which I should think would draw' as much water as any steamer ; and I 
call also mention that numbers of ships have been there at different, times. It. is 
a place which was commonly resorted to as an anchorage in former times. 

1130. You never heard there was a bar across the entrance ?—Not to prevent 
ships getting in. 

1131. Is there any other advantage Camaran possesses independent of those 
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you have mentioned ?—It has another advantage in point of trade. It is situate 
opposite to Massouer, which is the port of Abyssinia for trade. When I was 
at Camaran, I found boats that had come from Arabia and Africa, also from 
Mocha. There appeared to be a bustling, nice business going on. 

1132. From Abyssinia?—Yes; from Abyssinia and Arabia there is a great 
interchange of commodities. There are about 100 families at Camaran. There is 
also a fort, which is a protection to the harbour, and when in the harbour it is as 
smooth as a mill-pond. 

1133. I s it your opinion an advantageous trade and a lucrative one might be 
established by adopting Camaran as a depot, r — 1 consider a lucrative trade might 
be drawn there by an European market, being established. We now get our manu¬ 
factures there at a very expensive rate. Any communication of this kind would 
produce a great, deal of trade to repay us for it. 

1134. Looking at the past, have you nn^data to slum the trade is likely 
to be increased ?—The; people are extremely anxious to possess themselves of 
various manufactures which they want, all along the shores of the Red Sea; 
and we found that they brought, their commodities to exchange, but we had very 
little to give them. In one instance I may mention that some dragon’s blood was 
exchanged with the surgeon, who gave what was thought, a fair return for it.; after¬ 
wards he found, by the. London prices, lit; got, I think, to the value of 10/. for 5 s. 

1 b'3> I” your former evidence, before the Committee in 1834 , you stated, Mr. 
Balt, observes that in- Massouer the duties were in Mr. Balt’s time (in 1800 ) 
20,000 or 30,000 dollars annually, which, at 10 per cent., made tilt; value of the 
imports 250,000 dollars annually ; sire you aware that amount would be likely 
t,o be considerably increased in accordance, with iiis opinion !—The opinion of 
Mr. Salt, is confirmed in si satisfactory way by Captain Moresby, who recently 
made the survey of the Red Sea just alluded to. Captain Moresby thinks there 
would be no difficulty in establishing agents there, and Captain Moresby men¬ 
tions that coffee, cotton and indigo are tin*, spontaneous produce of the country. 

113b. Do you think a like result would ensue from the cstablislitj|j|ttfapf a 
depot, at, Socotra (—1 have no doubt that it would bring a great deal ortTmle to 
Socotra, for there is no direct European intercourse at present on the eastern 
coast, of Africa. Looking hack to Portuguese histories of those countries, which 
describe them, as they discovered them they were rich countries, producing 
gold dust and valuable, commodities. 

; 1137* Uan you give the Committee any opinion as to the likelihood of in- 
‘creasing the commerce of Egypt?—No doubt there would be a great increase of 
tjie commerce of Egypt. The position of Egypt has only to be looked at to 
$how the great increase of commerce it is capable of. In tile intercepted letters 
of- Monsieur Paussielgue, the comptroller of the French army during its 
bccupation of Egypt, in 1709 , it was stated, by seizing Egypt France would 
annihilate by degrees the East India trade, enter into it with advantage, and get 
Into her hands the whole commerce of Asia and Africa. In another portion of 
the same correspondence, it was mentioned, that with the possession of Egypt, in a 
ffiw years, the plague and other evils which afflict, and desolate it, would be 
removed by the French, and give to agriculture and commerce an activity which 
/would restore that country to its ancient splendour and • make it the centre of 
universal commerce. 

1135. Have you considered whether it would he better to make a passage from 
Cairo to Cosseir, or from Cairo to Suez?—For persons who are going for 
dispatch, Suez would he the station ; for persons who are going for pleasure, 
Cosseir, most, generally, would be the station, by the route of Kennah, on the 
Nile. If that communication were established, there would be some iron steamers 
upon the Nile, which is also well adapted for that purpose, like the steamers 
now working on the (Jaugcs, and there would be easy intercourse by that means 
to the ruins of Thebes, in Upper Egypt, which are so attractive that few persons 
would pass without going to visit them. 



Nile. It is a very pleasant detour. By that means also you would avoid occa¬ 
sionally a troublesome part of the voyage. 

jj li 4°. Then you think that part of the sea called the Sea of Suez is more 
difficult for steam than the southern part of the Red Sea?—For two or 
* three 
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three months in the year, when the wind blows strong- in the Sea of Suez 



allowed to pass to Alexandria. There is little difference in point of time 
between proceeding by Suez and Cosseir to Alexandria; that is, you cross from 
Cosseir in the time requisite to carry on the communication, as six days is the 
time given to cross from Suez to Alexandria. 

1141. Is the communication equally practicable and equally safe between Cairo 
and Cosseir ?—I was at Cosseir and at Suez. •! landed at Cosseir, and went by 
Thebes and Kennali, down the Nile to Cairo, and again across to Suez, to look at 
the country. When at Cosseir a despatch was sent to Cairo without any diffi¬ 
culty ; it was sent as a matter of course ; and I found afterwards that it reached 
Cairo in seven days. There was up particular arrangement made; it was merely 
sent by an ordinary Arab conveyance. 

. 1142. Are you aware that there is a better supply of water from Kennah to 

Cosseir than between Cairo and Suez?—The supply ot water iound in the 
iLpesert of Cosseir is sufficient for travellers. The. wells may be easily deepened. 
They are now very much neglected. Then; lias been a boring made in the 
Desert of Suez, and water lias been found. 

1143. At what depth has it been found ?—At no great depth. In the 
first instance they gave up when they came to the rock, Imt. afterwards 
they went through the rock, and soon found water. I do not think the 
whole depth was above 24 feet. They came to elav, and they found in the clay 
sufficient water. It was an experiment made by Englishmen, employed by Mr. 
Briggs of Alexandria, 

1144. You refer particularly to the Desert of Suez l- —Yes. In the Desert of 
Cosseir there are several w'clls. 1 have already stated they are in an indifferent 
state, but capable of improvement. There is no one to superintend or protect 
them, and they are injured with stones or anything else. 

1143. Have you any reason to know r whether the Pacha of Egypt would 
charge reasonable duties for the passage of goods between Suez and Cairo ? — 
My opinion is, that this country can always influence the Paelm r>l" Egypt, 
because the revenue of Egypt is raised principally, or to a large extent, by 
supplying Arabia w'ith grain and other produce, butter, oil, &c.; and steam 
communication will command that trade completely, therefore the Pacha’s 
revenue being ill question, would lead him to submit to any reasonable terms 
which the British Government, might require. 

1146. Then your opinion is, that, it. would he to the interest, of the Pacha of 
Egypt, or any of his successors, to sustain and encourage this communication?'— 
The Pacha of Egypt, has expressed his desire for the communication. 1 had 
an interview with him. He spoke about, the route to India, and expressed 
himself much interested in it. He has done so to other persons. He is ready 
to enter into auv fair arrangement which might lie ottered. As to the present 
conveyance that is carried on, which is the conveyance of passengers, he makes 
no difficulty about it, and docs not interfere, except to see that they are treated 
wdth civility and kindness by his authorities. You make your bargain with the 
natives for the number of camels you require, which you obtain at a very rea¬ 
sonable rate, so much so, that you can carry a ton of goods across the Desert 
for 20 s. 

1 147. Do vou think it would he for the interest of the Pacha and his succes- 
.sors, independently of any friendly feeling, to encourage the British communica¬ 
tion through Egypt, with India?—The Pacha feels it, is his interest, and is 
anxious to forward it. He is disposed in every w\ay to favour it, and contri¬ 
bute towards it, and has ottered to establish a railroad by way of facilitating it. 

1148. Do you think, from the information you have upon those subjects, that 
from the effect which the British communication w'ith India through Egypt would 
have, his successors would he guided by similar principles ?—Most decidedly ; 
it is the interest of Egypt to have that communication; so much so, that there can 
be no reason for supposing they w T ill not at all times give every facility to having 
it continued, and for improving and enlarging it as much as possible. Egypt is 
a very impoverished country, and the money which would be spent by passen¬ 
gers passing through it would be of immense benefit to the people. 

1149. Have you considered what sized iron boats it would be advisable to 
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have upou the Nile for the purpose of carrying- on the communication ?—They 
ought to be'boats drawing no more than four or five feet water; boats very 
much like those sent out to the Ganges, drawing perhaps two feet and a half. 
I went down the Nile at about the lowest time of the river in December, 
and I found there would bo no difficulty in boats of the description 1 have 
mentioned navigating it. I11 the same way steam-boats would navigate from 
Alexandria round by Hosetta to Cairo, so that you would have no difficulty at all 
in.making the communication. 

J150. What is I he tonnage of those boats'?—They are about OO-horse power 
and *200 tons, and they have a boat in tow of equal size. There are two of them, 
and one is tin* tug-boat. 

jiyi. Have you ever understood there was a description of coal in Syria 
which is likely to hi- available for purposes of steam navigation ?—Vos, coal has 
boon found there, and-it has been supposed it. would answer the purpose perfectly. 
It is not yet worked out ; it h in progress of experiment ; but it has always 
been looked to as being likely to be brought forward, and to benefit steam navi¬ 
gation in those parts. 

1152. Vou are not aware whether it. would be a matter of importance to work 
those mines, looking to I lie cheapness with which coal may he delivered at Alex¬ 
andria from this country ?—\ essels go out in ballast so much from Liverpool that, 
they take out coals in freight ; and I mentioned to the Committee of 1834 -an 
estimate given to me bv a merchant in Condon, who offered to deliver coal at 
Alexandria to any extent at a very moderate sum. 

1153. Have you formed any calculation as to the rate at which coal might be 
obtained at present, in the event of a regular communication being established ? 
—1 have formed a calculation throughout the line: I estimate the cost of coal 
between London and Alexandria at. 30 .s\ a ton. 

1154. Do you suppose that .description of coal the Liverpool vessels take out. 
in ballast, is that which would be used with the greatest, economy ?—-That would 
be the coal which would be used generally, and it would be carried across 
to tlie Red Sea to Suez. 

1135. Do vou think it would be the best mode of conveying*!he necessary 
supply to Suez?—-It would be decidedly more economical than any other mode 
of supplying it, particularly as the mode lias been to bring it from India to the 
Red Sea at an enormous expense. The East India Company have put their coals 
down at t> /. or 7 l. a ton. I have a note here from a coal-merchant, who says lu? 
should he glad to supply si earners with any quantity of coal, suitable for that 
purpose, at if. 1 4 s. per ton (that was in 183 - 1 ) at Ah xaudria ; and another 
gentleman gives an estimate of his being able to supply coals at 40 .v. per ton at 
Rom bay; upon those estimates the calculations are made throughout. During 
the south-west monsoon \cssels going to Bombay go very near the Island of 
Socotra, they approach within 200 or 300 miles of it, and the wind would 
enable them to hear up to the Island of Socotra to deposit some coal there, and 
then proceed upon their voyage; so that it is probable the extra expense would 
in a short time be- no more than 10 *. per ton above the Bombay price. I have, 
therefore, estimated the price of coal at Socotra at. 50 *. -per ton. I have sup¬ 
posed that at favourable seasons of the year coal might he carried from the 
Island of Socotra up to the Island of Cainaran, and would be delivered there, no 
doubt, at t?o.s\ ; and by the same route there would be no difficulty in getting 
them to Suez at a future time, probably at that price. 

11.56. is it your opinion, that under no circumstances would the price of coal 
at Cainaran or at Suez exceed 00 s. ?—That, 1 think, would be the outside. I think 
when the passage is know n, and the navigation is better understood, the price 
will fall; and this is confirmed by the opinion of Captain Wilson, who commanded 
the Hugh Lindsay up the Red Sea. He mentioned in his report, that a mercantile 
gentleman in Bombay stated Ids opinion that the depots could be supplied with 
coals at 25 rupees per ton ; but he adds, let us say 30 rupees, to be on. the safe 
side; he says, in all probability they could be supplied for 25 rupees, but he 
takes 30 , to be on the safe side; and that is the estimate lie forms. 

4157. Should you think it advisable to have any other depots on the coast of 
jtjhe^led Sea?—No other is requisite. 

1158. Not at Mocha?—There might be some coals laid, down at Mocha and 
at Jidda; but few of these steamers would have communication with those 
places. They might, however, take in coals, if by chance they wanted any, and so 
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they might at the Maldives, between Socotra and Galle, of which they have 
sent, a plan from Calcutta, and where there is safe anchorage. 

it/jq. At which of the Maldives ?—It is the island ofileavdndoo, which is one 
of the head of the Maldives surveyed by Captain Moresby. 

11 Co. Is that one of the southern islands r —No. It is the northern Atoll of the 
Maidive Islands. 

ltCi. Do yon think it would he advisable to have a depot, at lleavaudoo?— 
There might be a deposit of coal then- to allord a supply in ease it is required. 

I j (>2.. What is your opinion as to the priee of coal a voyage betw'oen Bombay 
and Suez, Mr. Peacock having stated it to be 5 ,()()()/.! -J should wish to say that 
that calculation is formed upon the original estimate which was mentioned by 
Mr. Peacock before the Committer, of the House of Commons in I set 2. It was 
calculated in this way : the coals were purchased in London and freighted to 
Bombay, costing in the first, place about. :> Is. per ton in London, freighted out at 40 $., 
ami as much more to the. Bed Sea ; by being freighted from Bombay, raised them 
to about ft/. or (>/. per ton; ami limn other expenses were thrown in, making 7 1 . per 
ton. Mr. Peacock stated before the Committee in 1<S.‘5 1, that eoal was sent, direct 
from Lenellah bv a ship freighted for the purpose, and tho-a* the best, coals for 
steamers, handpicked on hoard, cost only tit s. a ton at Bombay, which quite 
removes the question as to enormous expense, as in the first instance. 

i it')-}. Then your opinion is that the evidence of Mr. Peacock has given is not 
fouuded upon data which tin- Committee would be justified in assuming as cor¬ 
rect. ?—Not correct, data, at the present day. Those eoals were sent probably 
before the. thing was understood, ami tliev were sent in the way mentioned; and 
that is the estimate of ;>,ooo/. which was calculated a*, the cost of 1 lie Hugh 
Lindsay . in each trip, still taken into consideration in Air. Peacock's evidence 
at. the present, day. 1 also wish to mention that the expense of the Hugh 
Lindsay has no affinity, and i- no rule as to the steamers which would he 
now employed, as to comparative expense. Sin; was a vessel built only to 
carry live days’ supply of fuel ; "he is in this voyage laden lbr J-2 days. She 
was built for a man-of-war, has a speed of four or live miles an hour at first, and 
she attains only a speed of eight miles; she is therefore going at double the 
expense which a steamer properly suited for the purpose* would do. 

i 1(14. Do you t hink, looking to the accommodation of the passengers, and their 
safety and comfort, it. would be advisable that. the. captain should have any con¬ 
trol over f he provisions, and of providing them during their passage ?—T think if 
they were provided upon the plan of the free-trader-, which now go backwards 
and forwards to India, there could not be a better arrangement. They give very 


general satisfaction to their passengers. 

t 165. Will you state it) wlmt way they are provided {■—1 am unable to state 
accurately; I believe there is an arrangement made between the captain and the 
owner of the vessel. A certain allowance is given for the passengers, and he 
lakes the rest under liis control, it would he a proper arrangement to be made 
with it private company ; but in a Government establishment it. is difficult to say 
how it could he. best done. The present system does not give general satislitc 
tion, and it, is difficult to know how it could be improved in a Government esta¬ 
blishment.. In that respect l could not, offer any suggestion. 1 do not know the 
particular arrangement that, is made. 

11 0(1. Do you think the combined plan preferable to the single one to Bombay ? 
—Certainly. One reason for recommending attention to the combined plan is 
to insure the plan to Bombay being lit the first place efficient, and being kept 
up, because the general benefits being so much more extended by the combined 
plan, even if the net expense by that means is not reduced, there would be 
a greater recommendation for its continuance; also as great, moral benefits are 
expected to arise from its being connected with internal navigation of India by 
the Ganges and the Jumna; and as steam navigation altogether has been con¬ 
sidered so much as a matter of expense, there would be great danger to the cause 
from insufficient returns causing it to miscarry. For that reason 1 think it, would 
lie necessary for the communication to commence upon a plan to be carried out, 
to the full extent, even if it is not so immediately. 

11(17. Sir J. Hobhome..~] Tou have heard that objections have been made to 
Mocha as a^ fit depot for coal; do you know r any place in the neighbourhood 
where a depot could with great advantage be formed for that purpose ?—Imme¬ 
diately out of the Red Sea, at the harbour of Aden, which is not more than 150 
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miles by sea from Moeba, and a shorter distance across the country, there' 
is an admirable bav where steamers can lie at all times near the short*, and 

•t * 

where, there is water in abundance. 

1168. It is well adapted for the shipment, of coals, in fact?—Yes. By having 

coal there instead of at Mocha, probably 10 s. per ton would bo saved in the 
price of coal. One of tin* great expenses in freighting vessels from England is 
getting in and out of the Red Sea, in consequence of the fixed winds. The 
passage is very narrow, and vessels are frequently forced to put back after 
making the attempt to get through the Straits of Bahelmandel. At the outer 
anchorage'at Mocha the winds are frequently so strong as to make it difficult to 
communicate at all with the shove. Under these circumstances it would be 
very unsafe to supply coals for a packet establishment, from the risk of detention 
likely to occur. * 

1169. Mr. Mill tins.] Is Cosseir a safe liar hour ?—Cosseir is sufficiently safe. 

1 170. Will you state whether \<ou have formed any opinion as to the political 
considerations why the occupation of the lied Sea, in conjunction with steam 
navigation appears desirable !—T have! in this case our fleet having naval pos¬ 
session of the Mediterranean would at all times secure to Great- Britain a 
certain intercourse with her Eastern empire. The eastern part of this route from 
Egypt to India would be secure and free from interruption, by our occupation 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and the consequent- impossibility of any western* 
nation sending and maintaining steam vessels in the Indian Ocean, where the 
prevailing weather and frequent calms would render any other description of 
force, in ease of hostile collision, of little avail. The revenue of Egypt is prin¬ 
cipally derived from export trade and commerce, with nations bordering the 
Red Sea, liable to interruption by steamers there, and the export trade of Alexan¬ 
dria could in the same way he controlled by the fleet, in the. Mediterranean; 
tilt* co-operation and good faith of Egypt would therefore at all times he secured. 

There are places towards the lower part, of the Red Sea where commercial esta¬ 
blishments would bring on influential arid extensive intercourse, and give rise to 
habits of industry and civilization among a fine class of people, who, if required to 
render assistance, as mariners nr otherwise, arc well suited for tropical service, and 
would he useful allies in commercial or warlike operations. Tin* remark applies 
particularly to the natives on the east, coast of Africa and Zangucbar, where the 
Americans have recently negotiated to lie permitted to form establishments for 
trade. The occupation of the coast alluded to, including Zanguebar and the Island 
of Socotra, by a maritime nation, would almost insure a command of tlie trade 
between Europe, and the East, by the Red Sea, and perhaps by the Capo of Good 
Hope, it will hi* seen by Horselmrgh’s instructions for navigation to India, that, 
during several months of the year vessels frequent t he passage between the Island 
of Mozambique and the coast of Africa, and consequently are obliged to pass 
within a short distance of the Island of Socotra. 

On our western frontier of India the Indus river is navigable for 1,200 miles, 
from the sea to Attoek, at the foot of inaccessible mountains. A great benefit must 
follow the introduction of commerce and navigation on lhat and the other rivers 
of the Panjnub. This can only he done by making the science of steam navigation 
familiar to our subjects on the western side of India. At present there is hut 
one steamer (the “ Hugh Lindsay” ) belonging to the Bombay establishment. 

A native has already been induced to procure a steam vessel for the purpose of 
trade and intercourse between Bombay ami Surat. Commerce is beginning 011 
the Indus, and the first expedition sailed for Lodiana in 1834 . It is remarked 
in the Bombay papers that give information on this subject, there is no 
want, of enterprise among the natives to take advantage of this new channel 
for trade and speculation. If this commercial spirit is encouraged by steam 
navigation being introduced on the rivers of the Panjaub, many important 
points will he gained to this country. Commercial transactions will be 
extended, to the benefit of our manufactures, whilst political relations will be 
strengthened in that quarter, which is the vulnerable portion of our Eastern 
empire. From the neglected state of trade and manufactures with the natives 
in the vicinity of the upper portion of the Indus, commercial intercourse is now 
maintained between Russia and those countries by the route from the Caspian Sea. 
This trade of Russia is connected with abstract and political views, and tends to pro¬ 
mote and keep alive disaffection in the Eastern world, at all times prejudicial to the 
interest of this country, and creates suspicion which may at anytime lead tocollision. 

Tire same reasoning that might be strongly urged to advance the enlargement 
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of commercial connexion on the Indus is also applicable to the occupation of the 
Persian Gulf, and the rivers which flow in that direction. A doubt, however, 
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_jrntory. „ .... 

Anna on the Euphrates, and to Bagdad and Mosul on the Tigris, both of which 
rivers are thus far accessible for steam navigation, would have great, effect in 
checking intercourse and influence advancing from the north under the cloak of 

commercial connexion. .... 

The expensive mode at present followed by England of supplying a principal 
portion of Arabia and Persia second-hand, via India, with articles of European 
manufacture, will in a great measure account for the political depression of 
British influence in. those countries, as well as with the nations that bonier the 
Bed Sea and the Indus. 

xi 71 . Have you any further remarks to make as to the commercial benefits 
and advantages of a general steam communication to the different presidencies ? 

In early ages the Red Sea was generally navigated for purposes of commerce 
between Europe and Asia; with the plans now projected for facilitating the 
transit of goods across the Isthmus of Sue/, by a railroad, and through the adjoin¬ 
ing seas by steam apparatus, a question arises, how far the Red Sea will resume 

ancient character ? Without at presgnt going fully into this important inves¬ 
tigation, I will remark on such points as present themselves to the minds of all 
who traverse by this route. 

The nations on both sides of the Arabian Gulf, and also on the eastern 
side of Africa, show every wish to exchange the produce of those countries for 
articles of European manufacture, such as gunpowder, fire-arms, light clothing, 
cutlery, ornaments, See. As to the probable extent of such transactions there is 
no data on which to form any opinion. The mode by which those countries are 
* at present furnished is most, discouraging to 4 the industry of the people. They 
have no direct intercourse with Europe, but receive manufactured articles, via 
Egypt or India, at double or treble the price if a direct intercourse was esta¬ 
blished. These remarks particularly apply to Arabia, Abyssinia, and the east 
coast of central Africa, Socotra, See., w hich countries come in direct contact with 
tile route in question. They have been almost totally lost sight, of by Europe for 
centuries, and excluded from British enterprise in Consequence of Alaboinmedan 
fanaticism to the north of Africa, and the East India Company’s trade monopoly 
to the south. In examining the question, the introduction of English manu¬ 
facture in the. following instance is worthy of remark. Previous to the opening* 
of the Indian free trade it was contended that no great increase of trade in that 
country could be expected ; and in a letter from the ('hail man of the India House 
to the Right, honourable Robert Dundas, in 1800, in reference to ibis question, 
be says the. article of the', first necessity (cotton) llteir own country furnishes 
more abundantly and more cheaply than it is possible for Europe to supply them. 
The effect of open trade in this article, has been as foil .-a -: 

In the year 1814, the year the trade was opened, tin* •. \port of manufactured 
cotton to India was - - - - - 817 ,000 yards. 

In 1815 it was.. 1,355,476 * — 

1810 - -- -- -- - 7.127,001 —: 

1824 . - 20,085,4 20 

1827 - - - - - - 45,010,850 — 

1832 -. 51,833,9 J 3 


The value of cotton exported in the above time increased from 201,182?. to 
3,238,248 /.; and the value of all exports from Great. Britain in the same period 
increased from 1,874,690/. to 4,074,673/. Finding this beneficial result pro¬ 
duced by free trade when so little was expected, its probable result in adjoining' 
countries to India appears to be worthy of inquiry, more particularly as other 
maritime and commercial nations arc contemplating their occupation for commerce. 

The exports of Arabia consist of coffee, gums, myrrh, senna, dates, balm 
of Gilead, aloes, and a great variety of valuable drugs. The annual ex¬ 
ports of coffee fr6m ports in the Red Sea is stated by Mr. M‘Culloch, (who fur¬ 
nished the above report, as to cotton,) to be 12,000 tons. The price of it in the 
London markets, taken at 100. 9 . per cwt., and supposing* it was valued at the 
place of shipment at only 60*. per cwt., there would be 600,000/. available for 
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trade by this article alone. From Abyssinia and the coast of Zanzabar are ex¬ 
ported ivory, gums, frankincense, hides, and various drugs, also gold dust, &c., 
which are now exchanged for broad cloth, light clothing and cutlery, but the 
present state of that neglected country will admit of no opinion being formed of 
its capabilities. Mr. Salt, who visited Abyssinia in 1809, says, that there is 
no part of the world where British influence might be exerted with more bene¬ 
ficial effect. The Ras, or King, expressed his gratitude to the King of Great 
Britain for regarding the welfare of his country, and expressed his anxious wish 
for intercourse between the two nations. 

Some idea of the resources of those, countries will he formed by looking into 
their state when the passage by the Cape of Good Hope was discovered, and 
they were first visited by the Portuguese, about, three centuries ago, and at that 
time they had declined in importance, by the harrier which the followers of 
islnim had raised to out them off from European trade. 

Vasquoz do Gama and other Portuguese navigators report that a great trade 
was carried on between the south-west coast of Africa and India, and with the 
Red Sea; that the produce of the. country (Sofala), which they considered 
ancient (Ophis), was gold, ivory, pitch and wax. They described several cities 
as places of great, trade, and consisting of houses well-built, and streets con¬ 
veniently disposed. From Melinda to Quiloa, near 400 leagues of coast, they 
remark on as very populous and full o^ towns ; they also mention many islands 
bordering it that paid tribute. Quiloa is called an ancient and noble city, a place 
of great trade for Sofala gold, for which there was great resort of merchants from 
Arabia. Tin? Portuguese plundered this city; and attacked, plundered and burnt, 
many others which refused or neglected to pay sufficient tribute. They describe 
their frequent- seizure of vessels, and of gold and silver, and altogether they began 
a reign of terror and rapine which could have no other effect, than to put an entire 
end to intercourse along the coast or by water. Having ravaged the places within 
reach, they went up the rivers, one ot which, the Cuuun, runs * 2">0 leagues in the 
country of Sofala, and reported by them as famous for its gold sands. The 
back country mountainous, delightful and well-peopled, atid watered bv many 
rivers. In lei 4 Albugucrgn arrived before the city of Aden, outside the Red Sea ; 
it. is described to he rich and famous for the resort, of merchants of many nations, 
and situated at the extremity of Arabia, called Zemen, which was full of'populous 
cities, fruitful, and of great, trade. 

His expedition entered the Red Sea, being the. first Portuguese that had done 
so. lie took four ships at. ihe island of Camaran, where lie wintered; and oil 
his return went to Zcyla, a city at tin* mouth of the Red Sea, on the African 
shore ; and this lie-described as a great market, which, being unprovided, was easily 
taken and burnt. T 11 1 .‘>48 they sent an expedition to Suakin, a port of Abys¬ 
sinia, and one of the richest cities in the East; it, was said to equal, if not to 
exceed, the most eminent places in goodness and security of port, facility in loading 
and unloading ships, and traffic with remote countries. JS : o city that the author 
knew could lie compared to it in commerce hut Lisbon; it traded with both 
peninsulas of the Indies to Jidda and Egypt, besides its trade with Ethiopia 
and the land of the Abyssinians, from whence it had vast quantities of gold and 
ivory. The above is enough to show that, on the borders of the. route in question, 
opportunities oiler for commercial enterprise which it would not he our policy to 
permit, to pass into other hands. 

1172 . Have you prepared any calculations as to the expense of the different 
communications; first, between England and Bombay; and, secondly, from 
England to include, all India?—I have; and the following is the result of my 
. inquiries upon the subject,: 


No. 1 . 

Estimate of Receipts for Steam Communication with Ceylon, Madras‘And Calcutta, in 

Excess of the same to Jlornbay only. 

Passage, Suez to Madras - - - - - , - £.00 

Ditto - - Calcutta - - - - 70 

Ditto - - Ceylon - -- -- -- 50 

Average for messing for each passenger, 10s. a day for 38 days. 

5 Net profit, say 471. 10 4 . each passenger. 


Passengers 
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Passengers annually between Calcutta and Egypt 
Ditto - - ditto - - Madras and Egypt 

Ditto - - ditto - - Ceylon and Egypt 


- 320 

- 402 

40 

000 


£. 

Total 000, at 47/. 10.y. - 20,500 

Passengers between intermediate parts ------- - 3,ooo 

Deck and steerage passengers - - - - - - - - i>,ooo 

Newspapers, periodicals, invoices, law papers, parcels, samples, jewellery, 

bullion, &c. - -- -- -- -- -- - 15,000 

20,000 extra letters between England and India, at 3 s. iid. - 3,500 

intermediate postages.<500 


Major 

Charles F. Head. 


30 June 1837. 


55,000 

Bullion, samples, periodicals, &.C. between intermediate places - — 

Profit, 30/. each on the alxm: 000 passengers between England and Egypt - 10,000 


£. 73,000 


Annual number of passengers that pass at pre 
M between Europe and - 


. f Calcutta 
'"'i *Mnw 
‘ j. Ceylon 


Arrivals. 

- 707 - 

- 537 - 

05 - 


Departures. 

- 005 

- 45.0 

17 


1,125 4,141 

1,141 - 


2.500 


240,011 letters are received and dispatched annually at Calcutta, Madras ami Ceylon. 


No. 2. 

Estivatk of Receipts by Steam Communication with Jlomhui/ alone. 

Passage, Suez to Bomba v -------- - 50 

Deduct messing 20 days, at 10s’. - -- -- -- - 10 

Net profit each passenger - - £. 40 


If steam eommutiieation is with Bombay only, there, will boa greater number 
<d passenger" than otherwise from thonee. The annual mm 1 her of passengers 
that-ut present, pass to ami from Bombay are, arrivals, -2*7: departures, 310 ; 
total, 003. 


Say 400 passengers at 40/. profit - - . 

For deck and steerage passengers - . - 

For newspapers, periodicals, invoices, law papers, parcels, s n, >e> bullion. &e. 

200,000 letters at 2 . s'. 0 d. each ----- ... 

Receipts to Bombay - - - - . 

Add 30 /. profit on the above number of passengers in the maintenance 400 X30 - 12,000 


£. 

10,000 

4,000 

10,000 

25,000 

55.000 


Profits between England and Bombay - - £.* 07,000 


Tim number of letters received and dispatched annually to all India, as given 
in the Madras report to the India Board, are on an average of Five years as 
follows: 





Rrecieeil. 

Dispatched. 

Calcutta 

- 

- 

- 00,180 - 

- 72,307 

Madras 

- 

- 

- 31,30(5 - 

- 40,(514 

Bombay 

- 

- 

- 30,000 - 

- 24,000 

Ceylon 

- 


0,000 - 

(5,505 




1(55,406 

143,510 





1(55,105 




Together - 

- 300,011 


Estimate 


* The London Association estimate their receipts at 74,500/. to Bombay. The rate of postage 
differed from the above, which is considered as now determined on by His Majesty’s Government as 
postage for letters between England and Bombay. 

0 .() 1 . . .02 
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CHaWcs k . ttwi 


jo June 18. 


Estimate of Expense 


837. 

“ Outlav for ono Steamer: 

Hull, Sea. ' 

Machinery - 


"So. *A, 

fox Communication between Sues and Bombay. 


- 14,000) 

- 11 , 000 / 




25,000 


Annual Expenditure. 


£. 

Sinking fund to perpetuate property, repairs and insurance, 10 per cent. - - 4,000 

Interest four per cent. 1,000 

Establishment and victualling ------ _ _ _ 2,044 


Coals at Suez - -- -- -- - 60*.v 7.042 

/N 1 ' 


— Camaran - . - - - - - - cos. average 

‘ — Socotra .- 60s. 52s. Gof/per ton. 

— Bombay - - - - - - - 40sJ 

Say 14,000 miles steaming for each vessel in a year, at 200 miles a day, with 18 or 

19 tons of coal per diem, making 70 days’ consumption, at 52s. 0t/. per ton - 3,400 

£.11,042 


Five vessels would cost 55,000 /. a year to maintain the communication between Suez and 
Bombay- 

Floating depots for coals between Suez and Bombay, establishment in Egypt, kc.„ not 
included. * - 


, No. 4. 

Estimate of Expense between Falmouth and Alexandria. 
Outlay, one Vessel. 

Hull, &C. -. 14,0001 

‘Machinery, duplicates, &c. - -- -- -- - 11,000 J 


Annual Expense : 

Sinking fund for repairs, and to perpetuate, property and insurance, 10 per cent. - 4,000 

Interest at tour per cent. - -- -- -- -- - 1,000 

Establishment and victualling ---------- 2,042 

Say 14,000 miles, or 70 dags’ work for each vessel, and consuming 18 or l p tons 

per day, at 30 s. a ton throughout -------- - 1,900 


£. 9,542 

Five vessels, at 9,542/. each, causing an annual expenditure of 47,710/. for this portion of 
the work ; establishment, warehouses, See. not included. 


No. 5. 


Estim ate of Expense between Socotra and Calcutta. 

* 

Outlay for one Steamer, 000 to 700 Tons, 100-horsc Engines. 


Hull, &c. - . 14,000| 

Machinery and duplicates - -- -- -- - ll,000j 


Annual Expenditure. 

♦Sinking fund for perpetuating property, repairs and insurance, 10 per cent. 
Interest on outlay, four per cent. - -- -- -- -- 

Establishment and victualling - - - - - - - - 

Tl 1,200 miles steaming a year each vessel, at 200 miles a day, would require 71 
days’ coal, at 10 or 19 tons per diem. 

JOne quarter the supply would he from Socotra, say at 50 s.; one half from Galle, 
at 30 .S'. ; one quarter Calcutta, at 30*. ,* making 1,330 tons, at 35 s. per ton; say 


£. 

25,000 


4,000 

1,000 

2,042 


2,300 


£.9,942 


* The moderate work required by each vessel is to be taken into.account. 

1 + I find the distance between Calcutta and Socotra is also estimated at 2,955 miles. 

L j; Madras memorial to Court of Directors (March 1836), reports, “ From statements of actual 
transactions, furnished by the mercantile houses here, it appears we are warranted in taking 30*. as 
fa fair price for coal in India at present. The general opinion of merchants here is, that it is more 
^likely to fall than to rise, when t’ ifcre is a certain demand. 
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Five vessels, 50,000 1 . for the whole duty; and this may be lessened by the vessels 
remaining in port giving a portion of their crews to others, as they might be fairly employed 
double tne time here nameu. 


Suez - 



Coals required 

Ton,. 

- - 1,250 - 

Cumaran 

- 

- 

- 2,256 - 

Socotra 

- 

- 

- 4,561 - 

Bombay 

- 

- 

- 1,632 - 

Galle - 

- 

- 

- 3,672 - 

Calcutta 

- 

- 

- • - 1,740 


Total 

- - - 15,134 ton 

b 


each Year. 


Each Voyage between 

Totu. 

- - Suez ancl Cumaran - 

- 104 

- - Cumaran and Socotra 

85 

- - Socotra ao<l Bombay 

- 13(5 

- - Socotra and Galle 

- 160 

- - Galle and Calcutta - 

- 136 


s a year, of which about 14,000 will go 
y the Cape of Good Hope. 


• Ships and Ton n a<; r. to India in One Year (per M'Cullock). 

Ships. Tons. 

To East India Company’s territories and Ceylon - - 198 - - - 05,200 

To China..10 - 24,040 


No. 6. < 

lisriM atk of Returns on the combined Plan. 


In this ease the Bombay receipts would be less than original estimate for Bombay onlv. 


£. 

Say 250 passengers at 40/., profit ------ 10,000 

Deck and steerage passengers ------- 2,000 

Periodieals^pareels, newspapers, ik< - . - - - - - 7,000 

100,000 letters, at 2s. (id. - - - - - - ' - 1 *2,500 

Tlie above 250 passengers in the Mediterranean, at a profit of 00/. 

each --------- 7,500 


Returns as per estimate No. i, Ragland with Calcutta, Madras and Ceylon - 
100,000 letters transferred from "the Bombay estimate No. 2, would now be 
distributed amongst the above places, average 3.v. to/, eaeh - 


£. 

at), ooo 

70,000 
I 7,500 


430,100 

Expense, between England and all India (Estimate Condon Committee) - 105,000 

Deficiency in Reeeipts for communication with all India, to be covered 
by allowance from Her Majesty’s Government, and ihe East India 
Company, for conveyance of public despatches, Nc. - £. 54,000 

£. 

Estimate of expense between England and Bombay only - 130,000 

Receipts to Bombay only --------- - 67,000 


Deficiency in Receipts for communication with Bmnbaj, 
as above -------- 


to be covered 

- £. 60,000 


Deficiency on extended plan 
On Bombay plan 


£. 

- 54,000 

g 6 . 0,000 


In favour of extended plan 


15,000 


Thomas Turton, Esq., culled in; and further Examined. 

1173 . Mr. Mullins.] Mu. Peacock .stated in his evidence that the charge for 
freight from Calcutta to Mocha would be 50 rupees per ton; does your experi¬ 
ence enable you to state whether that opinion is correct, or not, ?—I know it is 
not correct. We freighted a vessel, as members of the steam committee, when 
we sent the Forbes from Calcutta to lay in duals both at Socotra and Jidda; 
we paid 37 rupees per ton to Jidda and 35 rupees per ton to Socotra. Mr. 
Peacock also stated the delay at each place would be five days for coal. We 
made, our arrangements through the native agents, and the agent we sent to 
Socotra was absent at the time the vessel arrived; he had gone on to Jidda; 
but notwithstanding his absence, they laid in 40 tons of coal in two days, and 1 
0 . 91 . o 3 believe 
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believe it might be done in less. I think the delay at Jidda was the same, but 
that I cannot speak to*with the same certainty as I can of that at Socotra. 
I have no doubt Mr. Peacock took his estimate from what he had known to be 
paid by the Company, and he judged,from the* freight paid from Bombay; but 
last year the Company paid only, from Bombay to Suez, 32 rupees per ton. The 
fact is, that at the season of the yoat when the pilgrims go to the Hadje, there 
are a number of vessels going to* the Red Sea which are very glad to take freight, 
and they will take it at a lower rate than I have mentioned, I have no doubt, if 
proper arrangements air made for that purpose. 

1174 . Do von wish to state anything further t i believe there is nothing 
further. . 


Mortis, 1 ° (he Jnfii, 1837 . 


MKMUKUS 

Mr. Bag-haw. 

Lord W 1 iji 1111 Ih-nlinck. 

Mr. Crawford. 


PKKSKXT. 


Mr. II. (Jordon. 
Mr. Mttllins. 


LOUD WILLIAM BENT1NCK, ix the Ciiaiii. 



Major Charles Franklin I [end, called in; and further Examined. 

117 - 5 . Chairman^] IS there any part of your evidence that you wish to 
explain?—Yes; a part of my evidence that I am anxious to explain is in 
reference to a question that was asked me on Friday last. I stated oil behalf of 
the London Committee that there was no further proposal to lay before this 
Committee, this however was said under a supposition that a proposal sent, into 
His Majesty’s Government, dated 2 Ith May last, was before this Committee, 
finding *tliat it has not been given in 1 now feel it my duty on behalf of the 
London Committee formed for the promotion of steam navigation with India, 
to lay the same before the Committee and request, it may be placed on record. 
This is a. copy of the plan, and the letter which accompanied it to Sir John 
Hobliouse. 


[The same mere handed in and read , copies of which are as follow :] 


Plan for a comprehensive steam communication with India, and the mode in which it is 
to be effected ; 

Packets to depart from England and the three Indian presidencies respectively, once in 
every month, to he regulated as to the time of their departure, so as to ensure the effectual 
working of the plan throughout. The packets to lie independent of the Government Malta 
mail-packets, and the voyage to he a continuous one throughout. The packets to be 
adapted as well to the conveyance of samples, parcels and packages, as to accommodate at 
least (io passengers, to be subject to Government inspection whenever deemed necessary. 
That the company place a requisite number of vessels between England and Alexandria, 
also between Suez and Socotra, apd between Socotra and Bombay, Ceylon, Madras and 
Calcutta; these vessels to enjoy all the immunities from duties, port charges, 8 tc., similar 
to His Majesty’s packets, whether at home or in the European or Indian Seas. Tite special 
protection of Government to he afforded to ihe company’s agents and servauts ill Egypt. 
The Governmfnt to grant to the company the sum of 125 , 000 /. annually for leu conse¬ 
cutive years, by monthly allowance, subject however to the following condition, viz. 


Sum required ------ 

Postages are estimated at 

Conveyance of Government and East India Com¬ 
pany’s despatches - 


t\ 75,000 

X. 

125,000 

20,000 

95,000 


£. 

1 30,000 


Therefore, 30 , 000 /. will be the positive annual cost to the Government and the East 
India Company for establishing a communication fraught with such political, commercial 
ar^ moral advantages to the two countries. If the company shall realize profits 
exceeding to per cent, on their capital paid up, the excess of such profit to be abated 
frditifcthe Government contribution ; it being understood that 5 per cent', for interest, and 
S.pel^cent. on the investment Gar premium of insurance during peace, with a proportionate 

increase 
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increase for war, and 5 per cent, for the formation of a fund 10 replace*the property, shall r. /Tend. 

be considered as charges on the capital before profit is estimated. The company’s packets _ 


be considered as charges on the capital before profit is estimated, f fie company’s packets 
to convey the Home and Indian Government despatches, and the several I ndian mads between 
England and India, free of any other charge to Government, the postages on both sides 
remaining altogether with Government. An extra Mediterranean mail to he conveyed for 
Government free also from charge. 

Sir, No. (j, Crosby-square, May JH 37 . 

I 11 ad the honour, iti the month of November last, to forxvaid you, through William Mult, 
Esq., m.p., a report of the committee for promoting steam navigation with India, in which 
it. was proposed to establish a monthly steam communication with Bombay via tlu: Red 
Sea, with the view of extending the same at a future peri'd, and certain services were 
thereby offered to bn performed for His Majesty's Government .and the 1’ast India Com¬ 
pany, in consideration of the amount of <>.■>, 000 /. being paid annually. The provisional 
committee have not ceased to devote unremitting attention to ibis important subject ; and 
I have been requested by tile committee respectfully l<> inform you, that further'experience 
and the benefit of their communications with India luliy show the mn s^ity ol tlie measure 
being extended to the various presidencies at once; and with this view they have desired 
me to submit to you, and to request you will be pleased to lay the same before II is Majesty's 
Government, a renewed proposal for the establishment of steam communication with India 
on a comprehensive plan, suited to meet tin* great and important, interests oi all classes 
deeply involved in the success of this undertaking. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your ruo.-t obedient servant, 

(.'luir/fs /'. //fail, Chairman. 

To the Right II on. Sir John C. J tollhouse. 

President ol the India Board. 

1171 !. Mr. B(if/s/i<ttr.\ You have had the advantage of rending the papers that 
wore placed on record, the proceedings by the President of the Board of Con¬ 
trol, and particularly a letter from the secretary to the Post-office to the Post¬ 
master-general; will yon state to the Committee in what way you considered 
that letter and its statements to be incorrect ?—The letter to flit' Earl of Licit- 
field, the Postmaster-general, had reference to the existing communica¬ 
tion >•/// the Cape of Good I lope. Upon that communication, on which 'hi. 
and 1 </. is charged for letters, an estimate was made of the present amount 
arising to Government and to the public from postage between England and 
India; that, of course, amounted to a very small sum, and therefore it was said, 
as it reason for declining the offer of the London Association to establish com¬ 
munication with India, that the public would require to make up a yen large 
sum of money, as much as 100 or 500 per cent, upon their present postage 
between England and India. In the statement alluded to, no credit was given 
for passengers, for parcels, for specie «r for other sources of profit which the 
London Association had very largely calculated upw.t, and which would lessen 
any charge for postage. Also, in reference to the Mediterranean paekets, the 
present postage to India and to the Mediterranean wa* calculated on the Govern¬ 
ment account, and that sum, amounting to about IB.uoo/. a year for Indian and 
Mediterranean postage, was taken as what the Government would benefit in lieu 
of 15,000/. a year asked of them by the association bet* esiabii.-diing a communi¬ 
cation monthly with India; likewise tlu? expense of the Mediterranean paekets. 
which would he; superseded by such ail arrangement. The latter would give 
the. Government a saving of probably BO,000/. at least per annum, which ought 
to he taken into account in the statement alluded to. 

1177 . Is there anything more that you wish to speak to ; what is the differ¬ 
ence as to tile proposal that you have now given in qnd the proposal of the 
London committee as already on record? —The proposal of the London com¬ 
mittee that was first submitted to His Majesty’s Government was in reference 
to an extended communication with all India, but was estimated upon a 
limited communication wjjh the port of Bombay, as being the nearest place to 
arrive at, and consequently admitting of less complicated estimates and arrange¬ 
ments ; but -it was given in with an understanding that, as soon as the principle 
of steam communication with India should he obtained, the communication was 
to be extended by the London Association to all India; and for that purpose, a 
gentleman in the city, who is a commissioner appointed in India to attend to 
this subject, did not join the provisional committee in London, with an under¬ 
standing that as soon as such principle was obtained (of steam communication 
with India), he was to put himself in communication with the London com¬ 
mittee to obtain the extended arrangement. For that purpose also the capital 
of the London Association was placed at 500,000/. to admit of communication 
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with all the presidencies of India, instead of 250,000 1., which would be quite 
sufficient to establish a monthly communication with Bombay alone. 

1178 . What reason have you for supposing the extended plan ought to be 
the one begun with ?—The extended plan can he done at a saving of expense 
in the first instance, and the benefits obtained by it will be very large in 
proportion to the net expenditure, over a limited communication to any one 
port in India. The great expense of communication is from England or between 
England qnd the entrance to the Red Sea. The comparative expense of extend¬ 
ing it from that point to the different presidencies of India is as one to three, in 
proportion to the first outlay, whereas tin* benefits are proportionately great. 

1179 . 1 presume there is no more difficulty in the one plan than the other ?— 
The plans are equally practicable, and the expense that would be incurred by 
the greater is less in consideration of the receipts; whereas any miscarriage in a 
confined plan having limited benefits and dividing the interests concerned in this 
undertaking, would have much more danger of total failure, and this is the thing 
only now' to be guarded against. Various arguments in favour of the general 
communication are detailed in papers already put in to the Committee. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Sim, called in ; and Examined. 


1180 . Chairman^] 
I am. 


YOU are a Lieutenant-colonel in the Madras Engineers 


1181 . I believe you were ordered by the Madras government to survey the 
Straits of Manav, were you not ? —Yes, in 182!). 

1 » 8 : 2 . Would you have the goodness to state to the Committee what those 
orders were ?—Those orders were to inspect the passage between the island of 
Ramisseram and the coast of Coromandel, and to ascertain the practicability of 
the passage being improved and deepened, so as to admit of vessels passing 
through it. 

1183 . Would you state the substance of your report ?—That it Was prac¬ 
ticable to a certain extent. 

1184 . Be so good as describe tin* passage of Pambam as you found it, between 
the island of Ramisseram and the coast of Coromandel ?—It was found to be 
about six feet deep at high water, and from three and a half to four fret at low 
water, the rise and fall of the tide being from two feet‘to two feet six inches. 

1 J S ',. What was the extent of that passage ?—The space between the island 
of Ramisseram and the coast of Coromandel is about a mile and a quarter, and 
is connected by a ridge, of rocks about 110 yards in width, through which then; 
is a narrow channel, as above described, containing six feet of water at high water 
and three and a half or four feet at low. After minutely surveying and examining 
the passage, it Was considered practicable to obtain a passage of about 12 or 11 
feet of water at high water, but that the expense would be considerable. A copy 
of the map and report was transmitted to the Geographical Society in London, 
which, if required by the Committee', T think 1 can obtain for their in¬ 
formation. 

118 b. What was the nature of the rocks ?—Sand rook; n rock of sand, very 
much decayed and of no great depth, and very easily removed; but that is 
the chief difficulty; the chief difficulty is a sand bank which lies a little 1 q 
south of these rocks, and upon which there is not more than seven feet, of water 
at high water. It is the removal of this sand hank, or deepening the channel 
across it, which was considered the principal difficulty. One of the j^&posed 
plans of obtaining a passage through the straits was by cutting a nevjHhannel 
to the west of the present one, by means of which tlie sand bank would be 
entirely avoided. 

1187 . You state; 12 or 14 feet, as the depth to which you could deepen the 

rocks?—Yes, 12 or 14 feet. * 

1188 . I-Iow would you do that?—By blasting the rock, and removing it; a 
partial attempt was made, and succeeded, as far as it was attempted. 

1189 . l)o you think it could be deepened more, if necessary ?—I think not 
above 12 or 14 feet at the; utmost. 

1 190 . What do you conceive to be the cause of the formation of the sand 
bank ?—It appears that the island of Ramisseram and tlie Coromandel Coast 
were originally connected, and that the. sand bank was formed from the debris’ 
and materials of the chain of rocks connecting the main land and the island of 
Ramisseram, when it was broken up and destroyed by some hurricane. 

1191 . Is 
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1191. Is there any current in the Pam bam passage ?—-There is u very eon si- 
derable one. 

jkj.). Where, is situated the hank called Adam's Pride;e ?--Between the 
islands of Ramisseram and IManar; it is about :j() miles in length and a quarter 
of a mile in breadth, and is partly above and partly below water, with three, 
winding channels across it. 

1192*. Do you know whether the state of the sand bank is altered, whether it. 
undergoes any change ?— 1 Tint bank undergoes no change, lmt the channels aero.;.-, 
it and the depth of water on each side of the hank' alter very much according 
to the monsoons ; the weather side of the hank is alwas s (dear and live from 
sand banks; but on the lee side, and especially opposite to the three '-hunneK 
then; are always a number of shifting sand banks on which there is lit?If water, 
and which obstruct the passage ihrough the channels ; on each side of she hank, 
at the distance of two and a half or three miles, the sea is six f.ithoms d< ep. 

1193. Mr. Mullins. j The passages themselves are constant, they do not seem 
to vary ?—The three principal passages do nut alter their position ; they seem 
always to continue in the same places. 

1 104. Chairman.'] What depth of water on the bank did you say there was? 
—The bank itself is generally about four or five feet above water, hut there are 
many parts of it, at times for two or three miles, which are covered with two 
or three feet, of water. 

1193. What is the breadthr-—Not above a quarter of a mile, and at the 
distance of two and a half or three miles from it on both sides the depth 0/ 
water is six fathoms. It is a singular formation, and is not en-ily accounted 
for; the sea is perfectly (dearon both sides re the. distance of two mix a 

119(1. And you are quite satisfied it's composed entirely of sand?—It 
bored down to the depth of no feet ., and tin re was sand to that depth, and not 
the slightest appearance of rock. The formation of rock which connects Kaniis- 
seram and the coast of Command !, 11ms in a different direction, and passes quite 
clear of the hank called Adam’s Bridge. 

1197. Has it ever been attempted to make a passage at Adam's 'badge? 
No; no attempt, has ever been made. 

1198. What do you think would lie the effect of making a passage ? li '\i v:d 
be tin*, greatest possible benefit, if pract icable. 

1 ipo. Rut do you think it would he practicable to make a passage across? 

It might, but at an enormous expense. 

1200. Over the sandbank? - Yes; that is the only place whore deepwater 
and a clear sea could be obtained sufficient for large vessels. When I was sent, 
down to suixey this, there was no question then about .-.earn communication : 
it. was entirely fur the purpose of obtaining a passage h e sailing ws-ob.. to pre¬ 
vent tile delay and difficulty of passing round Coy mu daring the monsoons. 
The only place when* a passage of that description could bo obtained is across 
Adam’s Bridge, but the expense would he far beyond any benefit that could he 
derived from it. 

1201. Mr. Mullins. J And you do not suppose it could ever be a safe passage 
in consequence of shifting sands on cither side ?—Except by means of bulwarks 
carried into deep water to prevent them. 

1202. Which would lead to an enormous outlay ?—Yes. 

1203. Chairman.] But if you could deepen the passage, there would he no 
sand banks?—No, not if you could deepen it, and keep it de< p beyond the influ¬ 
ence. of the surf. 

1204. But would there not be a constant current through ? -Yes. 

1203 . You think that would not keep the passage open ?—Not unless there 
were bulwarks carried into deep water beyond the breaking of the surf; there is 
a heavy surf, especially during the south-west monsoon, which would throw 
up the sand, and prevent its ever remaining open, unless there were bulwarks 
earned into deep water, and beyond the influence of the surf. 

12o(i. Mr. Mullins.] And you do not apprehend it is possible to cut through 
the rock to a greater depth than 12 or I I feet, between the island of Rantis- 
seram and the main land?—-The rock itself is not. more than two or three feet 
deep; you then come to a sandy bottom. It is tin* rock which originally con¬ 
nected the island and main land, the continuation of which can still he traced 
on the two opposite coasts, and which has been broken up by some hurricane, 
and is fallen down into the bottom of the channel; on the removal of this 
you would come to a clear sand bed. 

‘MR- r 1207. Then 
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1207. Then what difficulty do you apprehend there would be in making the 
channel deeper ?—The channel might he made deeper, but there is the bank 
beneath it; the difficulty is in deepening that. There is no difficulty in deep¬ 
ening the channel itself, and deepening the ground on both sides of it, to a 
certain extent, but the* difficulty consists in deepening the sand bank which lays 
to the south of it, and which is formed by the debris, or the materials of the 
land which originally connected Ramisseram and the main land. One plan pro¬ 
posed was to cut a new channel through a tongue of land to the west, so as to 
keep clear of tin* sand bank altogether. 

1208. What is tin* breadth of that tongue of land you mention?—About 
half a mile. 

12op. And is it low ?—Yes; five or six feet above high water only. 

1 2 1 o. What is your opinion of such a project ?—It might he done at a mode¬ 
rate expense. 

i2ti. And is there deep water on either side of that tongue of land ?—Yes, 
a depth of 1*2 feet. 

1212. Chairman. | Do you think you could keep that channel open ?—To the 
depth of 12 or 11 feet. 

121J. You think you could: Yes. 

1214. Is there any surf sets on this .'——Very little surf. Jtisa hard bottom to 
the north-cast, and to tin* south-west it is protected by islands. 

121.7. Do you consider that the best mode of accomplishing a passage r— 
l think it is the best one, certainly to the depth of 12 feet. 

121O. Mr. Mat\ Do you not apprehend it is possible to deepen the pas¬ 
sage more than 12 feet :—1 do not think it is possible; it would be very impo¬ 
litic to trust to its being deepened beyond that; it might be possible, but is very 
doubtful. 

1217. Chairman.) What is the depth of water on each side of that tongue of 
land r—-On the north side, at the distance of 100 yards, the depth is 11 feet, and 
the same depth at. 250 yards on the south side. 

1215. But it never can be made a passage for steamers drawing 15 and 10 feet 
of water?—No, I think not. 

i 2 ip. It: has been stated there is a passage between the island of Mnnar and 
the main land of Ceylon ; what is the depth of that ?—Not more than three or 
four feet ; that is quite out of the question ; quite impracticable. 

1220. Where is the sand bank you staled?- It is /(>() or 800 yards to the 
south of the Pambam passage. 

1221. Is there the same depth of water upon that, always? - Always the same ; 
it never varies. 

1222. Where is Tootooeooreen ?—Tootooeooreen is in the Gulf of Mnnar. If 
Tootooeooreen or Cochin were made the starling and arriving point for the 
Indian passengers, then a steamer drawing 10 or 12 feet might be employed to 
carry the passengers to and from Calcutta, and might pass through the Pambam 
channel when improved. 

1223. What sort of harbour is it?—It is a safe roadstead. 

1224. That is quite sufficient at all seasons ?—Yes, 1 believe so. 

1225. It is very difficult to get in to Cochin, in the south-west monsoon, is it 
not ?—Not with steamers ; with sailing vessels it is. 

122b. You have surveyed Cochin, have you ?—I have not been*there. 

1227. Have you been at Goa? —No, I have not. 

122S. By report, which is the best port of tin* two?—Goa is tin* best. 

1229. Mr. Muffins.] Have you formed any opinion or estimate as to the 
expense of making the passage, between llamisseram and the main land?—From 
10 . 000 /. to 15 , 000 /. 

1230. You think that would do it in the most effective way practicable ?— 
Yes, I think so. 

1231. Mr. Cranford. | At. the Gulf of Manar ?—Yes. 

1232. Chairman. ] Would not the deepening of that passage he a very great 
benefit to the native vessels between the two coasts?—Yes, a great benefit. 

1 233. Has any improvement been made in that, passage ?.-—The passage was 
straightened and slightly deepened, and • native vessels now pass through with 
much more facility, and drawing rather more water than formerly. 

1234. How much did you deepen it?—A few* inches only. 

1234. Mr. Cranford, j How was it straightened?—By the removal of the 
■intervening rock. 
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1236. Blasting it ?—Yes, by blasting it. 

1237. Ch a inn <ui. ] I lave you reason to know what the feelings of the inha¬ 
bitants of Madras are respecting this communication ?—They are very much in 
favour of it; very anxious to take advantage of it; but they are obstructed 
greatly by the difficulty and expense of finding their way to Bombay, which 
restricts the advantage at present to single men ; but there are some eases where, 
ladies have; also taken advantage of that route. 

1-238. If the communication was perfectly established, do you think that the 
greater part of the civil and military officers would take advantage of itr — 
Almost the whole of them would, both married and single ; there is a very great 
desire indeed for it. 

James Cosmo Melvi.il , Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

1230. Mr. Cordon.] ARE you aware of the depth of water in the inner harbour 
of Mocha?—I have understood there is not sufficient depth of water for steamers 
of the burthen of the Atalanta and the Berenice when fully laden. 

1240. Do you consider that that deficiency of water in the Miner harbour of 
Mocha will in any way interfere with the arrangement whit'll has been made for 
the steam navigation between Bombay and Suez ?■ -■ I do not. Sir Charles Malcolm 
has stated that whatever difficulties there may he with respect to the anchorage 
at Mocha, lie is satisfied that they may' he overcome. It. has been suggested 
that there should be a floating depot in the outer harbour; doubts lia\e been 
entertained whether that would he practicable; and if it should be found im¬ 
practicable, be is of opinion that IVrim may lie substituted for Mocha. it. he:, 
also been suggested that, coal ought be transported from Mocha to Aden, and 
that Aden might he made the station. 

124 1. Are you of opinion that if letters are put into the English post-office in 
India, in expectation of a monthly communication being immediately esta¬ 
blished, that persons relying upon that conveyance will be disappointed?—1 am 
not ; then; may lie some disappointment occasionally, until more steam vessels 
are supplied, but. the Bombay government have been authorized temporarily 
to supply tin; deficiency by the use of sailing vessels; and I think in that mode 
the disappointment may be in a great degree averted. 

1242. Art'you of opinion that during the prevalence of certain winds (the 
monsoons) it will he useless to expect a regular monthly communication between 
Bombay and the Red Rea?—-I am not of that opinion; but of course os to the 
effect of the monsoon in the Indian seas on steam navigation, that is a profes¬ 
sional point with which 1 am not conversant. 

1243. Are you of opinion, that under the present arrangements, tin; proha 
hility is, that instead of a monthly communication, it will he a two monthly 
communication for the next two years to come?—-That is not mv opinion ; l am 
convinced that the Indian government will use even effort to accomplish the 
arrangement, to the extent contemplated in the ('o:n <'s order. 

1244. Is it your opinion that sufficient power has net 11 gi\en to the Indian 
government, and sufficient means placed at tlicir disposal, tor the purpose of 
effecting that which your instructions contemplate, naim-iv, a monthly com¬ 
munication between India;md Europe? I think they wiil not have sufficient 
means to insun; it. until a further supply of steam vessels is sent out; hut the 
probability ia, that the object will he in a considerable degree attained by tin; 
use of sailing vessels to supply the existing deficiency. 

1243. What, fcteps have been taken for the purpose of placing any new steam 
boats there?—Not any at present; that subject is under consideration at the 
India House. 

124b. Is your opinion in favour of passing the public despatches through 
France to Marseilles, and enjbark them at Marseilles on hoard the steam-boats, 
instead of sending them all the. way from England by the Malta packets? — -The 
communication will he greatly accelerated by way of Marseilles. 

1247. Is it. your opinion that this steam communication will he the* means of 
conveying passengers as well as letters, and that passengers will avail themselves 
of that, opportunity ?—No doubt. 

1248. Do you apprehend that, the bringing of passengers will not only be 
a convenience to the inhabitants of India, hut also a source of profit to the 
Company ? - 1 think it might he so made. 

1244. You think it might he made to combine both elements; both eonvi - 
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nienre to the parlies and profit to t lit; Company? - *1 think an arrant‘inn it 
might In 1 made by which a (irofn would lvs.uU■ from tin- conveyance of passengers. 

i j;,o. Air. (’/•(/,t/!/,</. j In ilia shape or passage-money, tor the areonmioda- 
t ion of the vc.-sel: Clc.-.rh ; i Ut* arrangement with respect to the Hugh Lindsay 
latii-rh has been 1o charge a certain sum for tin* passage-money, of which the 
captain lakes a po'-tien, he paying the cost of tie* table. 

ij;,!, Mr. Mn/lin*. i Do you know what proportion that is r— I am not aware 
of it at pr-sent ; 1 could obtain it for the Committee. 

iMr. (ion/nn .) Are you aware of the communication that lias taken 
place with the Com - !, of Directors on the subject of the tripartite communica¬ 
tion oi'h ihe Fed Sea, 1 mean to Madras, to Bombay and to Calcutta, in pre¬ 
ference to confining the arrangements entirely to Bombay ; are you aware of 
that communication! r I am. 

Are \oii av.are of the nrgunn nts that have been adduced in favour of 
and agaie.st i li.it scheme? —-Sir .John flohhouse, i n his letter to the chairman, 
e\pr«‘s.a d an opinion that no sc a erne would be satisfactory that did not embrace 
the u In lie of India. 

i |. But was i hat scheme to embrace the whole of India by means of inland 
eommimie'n ion from Bombay, or w.as it a steam communication?—A steam eom- 
munie.n mu. 

np, Can you st;ue to the Committee, in substance, the arguments that, have 
h< -n adduced to the Cist India Company in opposition to that schemer — 
The p 'H r.il ar.vunH n( is. ill.;L having a.'ccrtahied by experience, that the route 
from Sue/, to Bombay vs.- praetieabie, and not having any such experience for 
a guide with respect to the otinr parts of India, it has been thought most 
desirable to limit the establishment at first to a communication between Sue/, 
and Bombay. 

rjyi. Has not tin- point of expense also weighed considerably with the Court, 
of Bhveiors, in limiting their arrangements, ei the first instance, to a single 
rono-nmi-MUon, in-tva-i of a tripartite communication r- L do not think that the 
Court of ! fir eto'ss haw vet sufficiently en<enaiued tin* plan of a communication 
with all India id have made {lie expense a matter of calculation; they would 
undoubtedly do so a ; .<i<>u as the proposition assumed a definite shape. 

l g 7. Are \oti not av.are that the di-no d ms which haw taken place bet ween 
the Kinds (!o\ evum.u' and the Court of Directors of the East India (ompam. 
has, as it were, ended in tin - arrangement:, to ellecf which < onsiderable dillieulty 
lias been encountered : Certainly. 

ig-st. Are \ou not a’so aware, that if the King's (J:>\eminent or the Board 
of Control hud pressed ioo slTonglv on the Court of Directors a more ext: uded 
selieim*. ill the first inwmee, that there might have been a considerable proba¬ 
bility that no arrang, m.-nt whatever would h.ave taken place ? I tllink it would 
haw greatly increased the difficulty. 

i-jp). Chairmen. J 'What c-tabli-lnm ul of .-teai hits do you consider to Ik: 
necessary to carry tin- e::mnnuiie-ifion on to Bombay r I think four absolutely 
necessary, and that it will he desirable to have a fifth. 

i •_>{><». And to Calcutta / l hare not made any'calculation for Calcutta, hut 
looking at the distance, {I believe Calcutta is as far from Socotra as Bombay is 
from Sue/,) it would seem to require an establishment as large. # 


ijht. Mr. Mullins.] That K you mean four additional?.Yes, four addi¬ 

tional steam vessels; supposing Socotra was made a station frftm Bombay, and 
that there was to he a eonimunieation from Socotra to Calcutta, I should imagine 
you would require for that communication as many vessels as you would require 
for the eonimunieation from Sue/ to Bombay. 

i 2ti j. As many more ( - As many more. . 

i at i p Chairman.] !u the year lKt.l there w.as a doubt, of the practicability 
of steaming against the south-west monsoon from Bombay ?—There was. 

lutiy. Is that doubt removed r •-It is in some measure removed; still it is 
matter of opinion. 

l 2tip. Have you any doubt upon the subject. 7 - Really I have not the means 
of forming an opinion that- would he of any use or satisfactory to the Committee. 

i 2<ifi. Mr. Crmrfonf. j Are you aware a Malta steamer, two years ago, was 
forced hack to Falmouth after having sailed 7 —! am. 

IJ07. Mr. Mullins j What, was the power of that steamer?—I do not know. 

1 goh. Chairman. 1 
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p,mX. Ch<<irm<m. | Arc you acquainted with the estimate of expense of this j 
communication with Bombay, ot the lour or five vessels: I am. 

i Is it the same as Mr. Peacock stated?—Hit: estimate is contained in 
the statement of Sir .John Ilobliouse, page <i. 

1270. Then the expense would he 22,000 /. a year for each ?—For etieh. 

1271. That estimate you consider to be correct (—I have every reason to 
believe, it is. 

! j;a. Because from other statements there is reason to believe the coals will 
not cost so much money as that? -We endeavoured to make it a safe estimate; 
we require experience to enable us lo judge, of the expense of coals, and the 
Court of Directors are now endeavouring to ascertain by experiment what is the 
cost of placing- coals at the several depots. 

1 27.;. Has any allowance been made in this calculation, of the cost of fuel that 
the vessel on its voyage will sail the greater part of the way, having the monsoon 
perfectly fair? Your lordship will see it stated in the estimate that each voyage 
is supposed to occupy 40 days in steaming. 

127.4. Surely that is very much over-estimated f The estimate in that 
respect was formed with reference to the actual votages of the Hugh Lindsay. ” 
i 27.7. We have gone in all our calculations upon the performance of the Atalanta 
and the Berenice?—They are much finer vessels. 

11270. Much faster J- Much faster. 

1-277. Have you made anv estimate of the length of passage from Bombay to 
Bin-/, and hack in the two monsoons, either the Atalanta or the Berenice l 
I have not. 

1-278. Could you give such a statement; yon have got the logs at the India 
House, 1 suppose (—l apprehend there will be no difficulty in preparing such a 
statement. 

1-270. It was staled here, 1 think, in the course of the evidence, that Colonel 
Campbell bad written to the India Hom e, making some proposals respecting the 
use oi coals, at a much less price than that ; do you know ot any such commu¬ 
nication ' 1 have seen a communicai e 11 from Colonel Campbell, addressed either 

to the (’ourt ol Directors or lo the Bombay government, in which he recommended 
?he plan of sending coals to the Bi d Sea by wav of Alexandria ; and the Court of 
Directors ha\e recently come to the determination to make an experiment of that 
kind. 

t 2S0. Have you made any calculation of tin* probable returns from f*aeh vov- 
ii:v in tween Bombay and Suez? - 1 have not. 
i2oi. 1 mean of receipts: —I have not. 

i.'v..'. Y\ hat is the number of passengers that the Aishmta and the Berenice 
carried it stated, in Mr. Peacock's evidence: .‘hi I believe. 

1 '! iicn \ nu probably have not made anv■ c.dv.daimn of the. number of 

passengers that would go between Calcutta, Madra.- and Sic/ ?■—1 have not. 

1 g.x |.*\\ jin.ctl forming any calculation of the combi r of passengers and 
fnicht fled would p;iss belween Calcutta, Madras, (\ . id Sue/., you could 

not stale the probable profits that would he derived from that extended commu¬ 
nication ?—Certainly not. 

I2X/-,. And without information upon that, point, you could not say that the 
extra expense would not he repaid by those profits ? I could not exactly sav so, 
but it would be. a large assumption that the returns would be adequate to the 
whole expense. 

12X0. The whole of the extra expense ?—The whole of the extra expense of 
steam from Socotra to Calcutta and Madras. 

I-S7. Mr. CntH'forrf. j ] l\pathetically we w ill suppose that two steamers more 
are necessary to carry on the communication with Bengal than would he required 
to carry on the communication with Bombay, and that, they eo-t each *2*2,000/. 
per annum, it will follow- that the additional earnings upon the Bengal route 
must amount to 4-1,000/. a year in order to make that a preferable route with 
reference to expense ?—Clearly. 

1 -'XX. Mr. MulIms.} Do you think it would be a point of importance that 
steamers, in a general communication with the different presidencies, should 
carry a cargo, to a certain extent, as well as passengers ? —Certainly, cargo would 
be remunerative. 

12X9. Independent of the luggage which the passengers would take with 
them ■;—Passengers. 1 apprehend, would he more profitable than cargo; but if 
o.Qi. r : the 
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J. C. MclviN , Esq. the steamer could convoy cargo as well as passengers, it would be desirable that 
-- she should do so. 

4 July 1837. i 240. Assuming that a large steamer, of the size of the Atnlanta or the 
Berenice, or even larger, could afford to take 100 or 150 tons of a general cargo, 
should you suppose that such a cargo would make a large return ?—1 have 
made no calculation upon that point, and I am not sufficiently conversant, with 
the rate of freight between India and the Red Sea to enable me to do so. 

1:201. Mr. Cranford. | At present, do you know of any articles conveyed to 
India from Suez ?—I do not. 

1 - 2p2. Mocha is the port, of export for the produce of Arabia gums and 
coffee, is it not ?—It is. 

1 20:5. Then, if a steamer were to carry the goods that are the present objects 
of trade from the Arabian Calf, she must either call at that port, or the goods 
must be brought to the port of her departure ? -I should think so. 

1-204. Then, with reference to the question of the conveyance of goods, it 
must be considered applicable to a description of trade that does not at present 
exist?—Clearly, as respects Suez. 

I2<)4. But respecting' which this facility might occasion to grow up ?-—Yes. 

1 2<j(i. Chairman. I Do you mean to sav there is no trade between the Red Sea 

1 » * 

and India? 1 never meant to sav so; I understood the question to apply to a. 
communication between Calcutta and Suez, without stopping at the interme¬ 
diate ports in the Bed Sea. 

1207. Mr. (.'ronfnrd. j Do } on think that the circumstance of the neeessitv 
of transshipping that cargo at. another port, for instance, a cargo laden at 
Mocha transshipped to another steamer at (ialle, would he any objection in a 
mercantile point, of view ?—No doubt about it. 

1 2<)S. Chairman.] What would he the objection ?—There would he risk; and 
then; might be legal liabilities. 

1 2pp. In what way would there be risk and legal liabilities ? — I do not know 
how the underwriters wonlft settle their risks in those eases. 

i;;oo. Mr. Cranford.] Do you know how you could discharge one hill of 
lading and give effect to another?—No, I do not. 

i.)Ol. Chairman.'] But do you think the knowledge of such transshipment 
at the port where the insurance is made would not be covered by some arrange¬ 
ment or other; it would be taken into the account of risk, 1 presume? I have 
no doubt that, whatever dillieulties arise in a necessary ease, they are met by the 
enterprise and the skill of merchants. 

1402. Mr. Mulliux. ] You do not apprehend in this ease anv difficulty which 
could not bo surmounted, seeing the great, advantage of conveying c.-M.ds of a 
certain description in as quick a time as possible to the Arabian markets:- I have 
no doubt, if a merchant felt it necessary to avail himself of that, mode of sending 
goods, that any difficulty that might, arise would be overcome. 

140.3. Chairman.j Do you know the present establishment of vcss<*!s in the 
Indian navy?—I think it is 1 I or 12. 

1404. Actually employed ?—Actually employed. 

Do you know about what the annual expense of them maybe?—My 
impression is, about 10(1,000/. a. tear. 

140b. Do you know generally how they are employed/--Their principal 
service has been cheeking the pirates in the Arabian Sea and in the Persian (Julf. 

1,407. Mr. Crawford. J Have not. generally one or two of the best vessels been 
employed in the surveys of the eastern seas ?- They have. 

1.40S. Chairman.] Would not that service against the pirates be better exe¬ 
cuted by steamers ?—An opinion to that effect has been expressed by the 
government of Bombay. 

1404. Do you think that a steam establishment of that sort might not per¬ 
form that, service and convey the Bombay mails to and from Socotra ?—It strikes 
me that the establishment for the conveyance of mails should ho distinct from 
any other. 

1410. Are there any pirates in the Arabian Sea ?—There have been, but I have 
not heard of any lately. 

1411. I believe they are confined to the Persian (lulf exclusively?—Princi¬ 
pally. 

1412. How many sea-going steamers art; there in Bengal ?—-I think there are. 
three. 
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» j l 3. For what purpose are they employed ?—They are employed in connuu- 
nieation with the eastern islands in a great measure ; they are for the. general 
service of the Indian government. 

1314. They are inefficient steamers, I fancy, are they not ?—They are not 
very efficient. 

i’■« |Could they not be more advantageously employed in this communica¬ 
tion ? -I cannot say ; the government of India are anxious rather to increase 
than diminish the number of steamers in Bengal. 

i Do you know for what purpose ?—I do not. 

I'jij. Mr. Mullins. ] Assuming that there was a restricted communication 
with Bombay alone, do you suppose, that any passengers, not destined for 
Bombay, would be likely to avail themselves of conveyance by land ? Yes, 1 think 
they would; l can stale that Dr. Brice, from Calcutta, lately availed himself of 
that route to come to England from Bombay; and l know ot some officers who 
have availed themselves of it to return to India. 

ijiS. Not accompanied by their families, hut merely themselves ? -No, alone. 

i jk). Can you form any opinion as to whether it would he sale for women <>r 
children to pass across the country between Calcutta and Bombay ?- 1 never 
understood then; was any difficulty. 

i ;_;o. Do )on think it would he advisable for them to venture r—I have no 
experience to guide me. 

j ]’ i. Mr. ('nut ford. ] Would you not rather think it a matter of expense than 
of convenience ? - I should think so. 

i;;o>. Mr. Mullins.] Are you aware there are certain periods of the yar 
when the passage is extremely difficult; periods of rain for instance : No doubt. 

1 3Have you ever heard of any accidents occurring to the mails carried by 
dauk to either of rhe presidencies ? —'Then* no doubt haw* been occasionally 
impediments, hut 1 cannot call to mind at this moment the occurrence of any 
particular accident. 

1324. But is that the general opinion, that there :#e impediments occasionally 
occurring/--Occasional impedim. nts. no doubt. 

1323. Mr. Crair/anl. | They haw* not snow there, hut rain in torrents ?.Yes. 

13-21). Chairman .\ Do you contemplate any political advantages from bringing 
India so much nearer to England, l>v shortening the communication om-half/-— 
l have no doubt great advantages, political and commercial, would result to both 
countries, from the. regularity and the facility of communication. 

i ;_!/. Supposing that the expense was not a consideration, do you not think 
advantage would la* derived if greater facility was given to ihe intercourse 
between the two countries by passengers:- 1 have no doubt. 

132N. (’an j on point out what advantages would 1-.* derived from it r—Does 
your lord-hip mean political advantages: 

1329. Yes, the political advantages? It strikes me 
in *nt of India, whether you consider it as initial in.: iriwsuris to he adopted 
m India, or as controlling or cheeking tin* measures ot :h.* ! .<.at government, 
must derive vigour and energy in the proportion Jut the communication 
between the two countries is accelerated. 

1330. And with respect to the faeijily that would be given to individuals? 
Tin; residents in India are principally employed in the Company's service, admi¬ 
nistering the government of the country, and I think everything that tends to 
tin ir comfort must tend to the efficiency of their service. 

1331. Do you not think that the facility that would l>e given to ihe civil 
servants of the Company in coming to England would improve them ns public 
servants?— I think it is very desirable that, the European servants of the Indian 
government should have the opportunity of renewing their English feelings and 
connexions. 

1332. Mr. Mullins.] Then it is your opinion that they would all anxiously 

avail themselves of the means presented to them of coming to Egypt or England, 
in place of going to the Cape of Good Hope, which they are in the habit of 
doing under present circumstances ?. r i he civil servants of India have a temp¬ 

tation at present to go to the Cape of Good Hope, in being allowed to retain 
a portion ot their allowances, and, what is perhaps of more importance, the 
right to resume office on their return to India, and without prejudice to their 
time of service. 

1 3J.3* you think it advisable to make such an alteration in those regu- 
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povt\on of allow: 

l should he very apprehensive of the consequences of any extension of that 
voguh.vVwm, which has hv some been cimsidev.d prejudicial as already acted upon 
incases of absence at the Cape of Hood Hope: ii leads to the system of acting; 
appointments in India, which is very much to be deprecated. 

i j. ('/tain/tai .) But vi'.houf holding their situations, and wit bout receiving 
exactly the same allowances, do you think some arrangement might not be 
made for allowing them to come to Europe on similar allowances, which would 
not be very willingly acquiesced in by the servants ! Your lordship is aware 
that at present servants are allowed, after 10 years' service, to come to Europt 
on pay for a certain time. 

1333. On furlough, that is ; but the question applies to sick leave; they only 
go to the Cape on sick leave, and it is under those circumstances that they 
retain the portion. I think three-fourths, of their allowance; the question is, 
whether that would not be more acceptable to them, and more advantageous to 
the service that they should come to England, the time being the same ? - It 
would be more for the advantage of the service, but whether it would he 
acceptable to them would depend entirely ou the terms (hat might he 
proposed. 

TViUiom Morgan, Esq., called in; and. Examined. 

Morgan, b$q. 133d. Mr. Mu//his.] WHAT is your occupation ; —An engineer. 

1 lave you given your attention to steam lvvigai ion w ith India —I have. 
Is it y our opinion, from the inquiries you have made, that it is pi;a ti 
all times of the year?—Of course any opinion which I can gi.e is 
founded on the opinions and the reporis of ethers in re.-peet of the state of the 
weather which prevails there ; I bice never been in India or in the Indian seas, 
and of course I must depend upon the stateunnts made by nautical men who 
were partially also aequaintt'd with steam navigation, and what skam power is 
capable of doing in those seas. 

1330. You jire wcil acquainted, I apprehend, with Ihe nature of steam power, 

ami the different improvements that have hem made in steam machinery ?. 

Y es, 1 am; it has been my exclusive study for many years past. 

1340. Then, according to your Knowledge, what sized vcs.^els should you 
reeomrm ml for long passages in st as where there is a likelihood of meetine; with 
extremely foul weather at certain periods of the year ? -As a general proposition, 
and if expense is not at all to be considered, the larger the vessel the better; a 
large vessel overcomes tin resistance of the wau s, better prc.«er\» s lei wav 
through obstructions, she is better enabled to exert the power within 1 <r 1 
a very small vessel is; hut the performances of large vessels for long vo rages 
have not greatly exceeded, and in some instances have not at all exceeded the 
performances of small vessels. 

1341. Then is it your opinion that as far as speed only is concerned, then 
will he no greater advantage arising from having a larger vessel than from hav ing 
a smaller oner—A very trifling.indeed, a vary trilling uiih renee in the speed, an 
advantage unquestionably there would by; the resistance to a vessel of course 
will depend on the sectional area of the vessel immersed; it will depend also on 
the weight which lias to lie driven against the water, or rather on the quantity 
of water which has to be displaced to admit of her passage, and it will also 
depend on the dimensions which the belter form of the vessel will make* in the 
resistance, and that is generallv obtained in greater lengths and in larger vessels. 

1342. What sized vessel should you think best adapted for the steam com¬ 
munication from Suez to Bombay, or to Calcutta, or any of the presidencies ?-- 
I should consider that a vessel of about OfiO tons burthen would he sufficient, 
and would give as great a chance of certainty as almost any other size. 

1333. And what horse power ?—Horse power is rather an indefinite term; 
but, however, assuming them to be built, on weights which the usual computation 
is made upon, about. 180 -horse power, fiom ifO to 180 -horse power, maybe 
placed in a vessel of that size, so as to insure a very good average indeed. 

1344. And you think that is the proper proportion of power to tonnage :—Yes, 
"provided the displacement of the vessel is not made greatly to exceed, or in 
short to exceed very much her measured tonnage; a small vessel may be made 
to measure a great deal, and a large vc:.-« 1 may be made to measure a very 

little. 
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little, from the improper mode of estimating the sizes of vessels, or of measuring 
them still in practice; but 1 am supposing that the displacement, of such a 
vessel would bo about 720 or 740 tons, and that her measurement would not be 
less than 100 tons less than that; l would not have a nominally small vessel 
carry a very large burthen. 

1-747. Then, in the opinion you hart* just given, 3-011 take that tonnage as the 
minimum, but is it your opinion that a larger vessel would be advisable' ? — 
Yes, if expense is not objected to, there would lx* greater accommodation; there 
would be perhaps some little increase on the average speed, but very trilling, 
nothing to compensate the expense. 

1 74b. What do you think would be the expense of the construction of a 
vessel of 1,000 tons and .‘ 700 -horse power in the cheapest mode that it could 
be accomplished, looking to the obtainment of the most perfect machinery at 
present in use?—About 35 , 000 /. 

1747. In what ports would you have those vessels built ? 1 should prefer 

building them in London. 

1 748. Do von not think they could bo built more cheaply in the out ports?- 
They might be, but not so well built. In general, they arc very shallowly built ; 
there are not such large stocks of timber to be had, workmen arc not paid such 
good wages, and in consequence they do not work with that precision which 
they do in London. River-built vessels are always worth more mmiey built in 
London than built in the outports. 

1 j.|p. Then you think that although the expense in a London port may be 
greater, still that, looking t# the durability'of the vessel, it is more advisable 
to go to the extra expense than construct a vessel in the outports? If I had 
to build a vessel myself, I should prefer doing it in London, under those 
circumstances. 

1 770. And you have stated, 1 think, that your opinion is. that a vessel pro¬ 
perly constructed of the size stated, could not he done under .‘ 75 , 000 /.? Not 
embracing all the improvements and the best machinery ; cheap machinery i- 
cxtremelv expensive in the wear. 

1-771. What boilers should you recommend? I should recommend iron 
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boilers, because I should recommend condensation by surface; it Inn 
so long tried by the best experiments, and has certainly succeeded. 

17.7 J. Do you think the communication with all the presidencies in India 
equally practicable as the communication with Bombay ?—I should say more so : 
if there is a difficulty, the difficulty would he in extreme eases, in causing the 
Bombay boat always to reach Socotra. I do not see any difficulty whatever in 
making a vessel reach Socotra coming from Ceylon. 

17/7 7. You are aware of the impediments created by tbc south-west monsoon 
belween Bombay and Socotra at certain periods of the year, and you are also 
aware that, that wind blowsAvitli very great force ; now looking to these point-, 
wliat sized vessel should you recommend to be put upon that station par¬ 
ticularly?—--! have understood that the force of the monsoon, even at its worst, 
is scarcely equal to a south-west gale in the Bay of Biscay, or on soundings, and 
I have also understood that. it. is not of equal duration ; a south-west gale 1 have 
known blow almost intermittingly three weeks, and the sea, which is brought in 
on the edge of soundings, is tremendous, it is terrific. Now l understand that 
tin* south-west monsoon only blows occasionally an extreme gale, that it seldom 
lasts more than ,50 hours, and then it lulls and finally' subsides altogether. 
Although the sea never goes down, there have been seasons where in the mentis 
of June and July, I think, the weather has had a more determined character, 
and the monsoon has continued with violence, although not with equal violence 
to the south-west gales hen*, s\ill with that degree of violence which would cer¬ 
tainly affect the progress of a \essel if she has her head to windward. Under 
those circumstances, 1 do not care what power it is that may be put into a 
vessel, she will not be able to stem the gale; that, is, she would be able to stem 
it probably, but sin* could not carry a sufficiency of coal to carry her tin* whole 
way against, it, however large she may be, for the consumption of coal rises very 
nearly with the power; there is only a very trifling difference in favour of large 
engines. 

t. 7 . 74 ' ('h(tinn<nt.~\ You stated it was easier to go from Galle to Socotra than 
from Bombay to Socotra?—From dalle, if that was a good point. 

Llo.c Air. Mitl/inx.] Will you state the reason why it is more practicable 1 > 
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go from Gallo to Socotra than from Bombay to Socotra?—In 011c respect the 
wind itself is not a head wind for her. The course she has got to steer is oft’ 
the wind ; but by running a couple of degrees to the southward of that, she gets 
into a wind which perhaps is a favourable wind, and then makes her westings 
until the south-west monsoon beeoni 1 s a fair wind for her, or nearly a fair wind. 
She would have to lav to north-north-west, then tin* south-west monsoon would 
be a fair wind. 

1 33b. How many tons of coal per horse power do you suppose a vessel of the 
tonnage von before stated would be capable of carrying ?—She would be capable 
of carrying about one ton and a quarter: that is, she would be capable of car¬ 
rying more; but l should not think it necessary or proper for that voyage to 
put more coal into her, for the vessel may be, and we have had many instances 
of our Admiralty packets being overladen with coal when they started, and 
when they got to face the monsoon in their loaded state, they made no progress 
whatever: if she had less in her she would have done better, the vessel would 
have been livelier, and the machinery more effective. 

1 337. But looking to the perfectly effective state of the machinery, you con¬ 
sider a vessel of that size could carry a ton and a quarter?—About that. 

133 S. And what run will that quantity of coal enable a vessel to effect?— 
Working at full speed, and going on without, any serious obstruction, making 
the best of her wav, it would earn - her for about 1 1 days, I think. 

What run for each dav She would run about, eight miles and a half 
; that is, supposing it to be variable weather. 

That is, she would average about *200 miles a day ?—Yes. 

That would be about *2.200 miles \—It would. 

1302. Chairman.\ Have you seen the Atr.lanta and Berenice ] —Yes, I have 
set'll them bolh. 

1303. Do you consider them well calculated for the service for which they are 
intended?—'flu* Berenice is certainly a very line vessel; but I should not have 
put quite so much power ihto her, or so much weight into her, and have given 
her a greater rise in the floor ; and 1 think I should have had at least as much 
speed out of her. 

Mr. j Are you aware that the French have made any impor¬ 

tant improvement in the building of new vessels for steam navigation ? They 
decided on building vessels of about <>*20 tons measurement, and of putting two 
engines of 80 -horse power each into each of the vessels, and they have obtained 
greater speed than any that we have to offer. 

1303. Chairman.\ Greater speed than tin* Volcano?—Yes, considerably. 

1 30b. You know that 1 lie Volcano has made a very rapid passage lately ?— 
Yes, I am aware of that; but one passage is by no means a criterion of what 
a vessel can do. 

1307. Mr. Mullins. J In giving this opinion haVe you any papers or any 
authority to go upon?--I have tin* authority of the French engineers of the 
commission that is appointed to inspect the vessels, and tin* particulars of the 
dimensions of tin* vessels, and their performances. It appears that two of these 
vessels had an average speed in the ocean and in the Bay of Biscay of 8 knots 
and 8<>0 ,hl " per hour, and in the Mediterranean of 8 knots decimal 9.3<>. Now*, 
we have no average* equal to that anywhere here. 

130S. Chairman.^ And what does that superiority arise from ? —Of course 
within the last few years engines have been improved, and they have studied the 
form of the vessel; they have paid attention to tin* minutia:; they have not over¬ 
laden the vessel w ith weights, and they have likewise studied very much the form. 

13b;). Now, what paddles have they adopted ?• -They have the common 
paddle; these vessels have the common paddle. 

17.70. Mr. Molfios.\ Are you aware that one of the Mediterranean packets 
was forced to put back in Jit tempting to make her voyage from Falmouth ;i few 
months ago? It lias happened that one of them has done so; I do not recollect 
the exact period ; but that one did not put to sea a few* months ago when tin* 
mail arrived, I recollect; but it has happened before that such was the case. 

17.71. Is tluit ti circumstance of frequent occurrence?—By no means fre¬ 
quent ; I do not believe il has occurred three times, or at the utmost four times, 
since pjiekcts have, boon established ; ami the packet service was commenced 
with vessels built in the very infancy almost of steam navigation, and therefore, 
not upon tin 1 nio>t approved principles. 


1372. Then 
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1372. Then you do not eemsieler nil the Malta packers to be efficient vessels ? 
—No, not such as would he built if they were now to be laid down ; but many 
of these vessels were lmilt 12 years ago, and in the last 12 years it is that wo 
have learnt, something of navigation to distant parts. 

1 3-3. But they have got some new packets, have they not?—-They have. 

i;57 |. Are you acquainted with the rate at which those packets go ?—The 
fastest one averaged 7 - 1-1 knots; that is the Ballaser. 

1 3-3. You are aware of the distance between Socotra and Bombay ? —Yes, it 
is about 1,200 miles, rather better. 

137(1. Then if, according to your calculation, a vessel will take fuel without 
overloading, for 2,200 miles, what impediment or difficult} is there in such a 
vessel accomplishing the passage by headway, between Bombay and Socotra, or 
for similar distances ? Because that sufficiency of coal for 2,000 miles was cal¬ 
culated upon the average speed obtained by these French packets, but if the 
vessel is to be opposed to a continued resistance the w;lu>le way, that average 
speed will wonderfully change; she will have steerage-way, and then that whole 
quantity in place of being a sufficiency for 2,000 miles, will not be a sufficiency 
for 1,200; she would not have four knots and a half: for instance, her mesne 
speed and that quantity of coal would not suffice for 1,000 miles; she won hi 
require three miles an hour to steer, and if she has only steerage-way on her 
that quantity of coal will not carry her a long distance. 

1377. Then you think, under any circumstances, it would be advisable for a 
vessel communicating between Bombay and Socotra to make southings ?—Yes. 
if the weather is dead against her. 

137S. I mean in the south-west monsoon?—In the event of a continuous tnd 
violent gale against her, then of course her business would be to run to the 
southward; but if it were only conditional, on the continuance of the weather, 
then l should say it would be necessary for her to goto the southward. 

1370. Do you think it would be advisable that vessels constructed for such 
voyages should be made, effective sailing vessels as well as steamers? If you 
make them what sailors term effective sailing vessels, they are non-ett'eetive 
steamers. 

1380 . Arc you not aware that the Medea is a good sailing vessel ?— I am 
aware the Medea was built as a cruiser to accompany’ the tit et, and required to 
be more under sail than under steam ; had she been solely built for n steamer, 
her performance as such would be very much better than it is, because slit' would 
be relieved from her top hamper. 

• 3 s; i. Now, according to your calculation, how mam vessels do you consider 
will la required for the entire line between Falmouth ami the three presidencies? 
— There would be 12 vessels required to be in constant motion. 

1382. How many between Falmouth and Alexandria As an establishment, 
live. 

13N3. And from Sue/ to the different ports of India - - You would require 
eight, and 1 should say three spare vessels, because an aeeident mav occur; a 
vessel may he under repair, and there ought always to he a spare vessel to make 
certain of it. 

1384. flow many would you have between Sue/ and Bombay for a monthlv 
communication ?—Five. 

1383. Is it your opinion that less than five would answer for keeping up the 
communication efficiently? I do not think it would; I am satisfied it could not 
for long, whatever their power may be. 

1 88b. Will you state your reasons for so thinking ? - Engines require frequent 
repose and frequent cleansing; if any little defect begins to show itself, and it is 
put off, that defect not only increases in the course; of working verv rapidlv, but 
it induces others. The distance from Bombay to Sue/ is verv nearly, I think, 
the same distance* as there is be*twee*n Alexanelria anti Falmouth, and we have 
lout id that the Admiralty have not been able to keep up that communication 
without having five vessels to tlo it. There is one vessel constantly between 
(Malta and Alexandria, anti there arc four vessels that arc off and on e.’onstantlv 
between Malta .and Falmemth; erne occasionally untler repair; if theve arc three 
taking alternate* trips, there is erne; under repair almost constant 1\ ; when I say 
five, 1 might say- six; because, having a number of them, if the Atalanta vessel 
beeome-s elefe-etive* in her matffiinery, and retpiires te> be* sent borne*, another is 
taken out to take her plae;e while she* is being repaiml, s<_> that le*ss than five* 
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would not give a certainty. Tlion th<* threat heat of tin*, climate is likewise to be 
considered; if you luive a few vessels to do the work, the men will be over¬ 
worked or worked beyond their capability of standing it; the heat of the engine- 
room is very great indeed, and it relaxes them so completely that they require a 
great, deal of rest before they are enabled to do the work which the engine 
recpiires of them ; it is not like those cold climates; I have known men lifted 
out of the engine-room, lauded out of the engine-room actually exhausted during 
the heat there in the 'Mediterranean or the Adriatic. The heat of the Red Sea 
is considerably greater than that in any part of the Mediterranean from what 
1 have understood. 

1387. And, of course, you think they will require more rest?—They will un¬ 
questionably ; it is not only the engine which requires rest and cleansing but tin: 
men themselves require a great deal of rest. 

13NS. Then how many vessels would you have between Socotra, taking Socotra 
as a central point, and the other presidencies ?- Four vessels would In* enabled to 
communicate with Calcutta from Socotra. 

1380. AVith Calcutta, Madras and Ceylon ! Yes; but I should prefer allow¬ 
ing them a spare vessel. 

1300. Should you think it advisable that, all those vessels, l mean on the 
eastern side of the Mediterranean, should be of one size?-—Yes, and the 
machinery similar; all duplicates. All tin* wants for the vessels would, under 
those circumstances, serve almost indifferentlv the one for the other. It would 
be perhaps impracticable to get them all exactly alike, and no two engineers 
make engines precisely similar ; but they ought to be just as nearly alike as pos¬ 
sible. It likewise will enable the person who has the establishment in charge 
to apply the vessels to any particular station, where one may be required, and 
w ithdraw any vessel from that station which may require repair. The lied Sea 
will require less power in itself to overcome its difficulties than the ocean would, 
but then we are to suppose that then* will be a greater number of persons 
embark on board the Red Sea boats, a greater quantity of parcels and packages, 
so that that which is not wanted by reason of the obstruction or the violence 
of the weather, is required by reason of the other wants of that particular 
station. 


131)1. Have you made any estimate of the probable expense, of a general com¬ 
munication with India !—Yes ; I assisted in making part of an estimate for that 
purpose. Major I lead and the gentlemen of the provisional committee called 
upon me to furnish them with some particulars, and in so far as the engineering 
department was concerned, I did furnish them particulars. 

1 ,}[)-• Then you have no further information to give upon that point in 
addition to what has already been given bv Major Head ! I presume not. 

131)3. You furnished him with those particulars, and he has given them in; 
what distance should \ on recommend the steamers, of tin* size you propose, to 
go without requiring to replenish their coal ( --The shortest possible stations 
for all the steamers. I ha\e known one instance, that is, I have it on report, 
I was not present, but 1 have it on such report as I have even reason to place 
faith in, thal a vessel s, . iing irom Falmouth with the Mediterranean mail has 
been worked at an hourly expenditure of fuel, in the first instance, of I i bushels 
an hour, and before she lias reached Cibraltar been consuming 19 bushels. That 
was from the accumulation of the saturated solution, from the deposit in the. 
boiler, and from the inertness of the men. 

1304. Chairman. \ From the deposit of salt ( —From the deposit of salt and 
from the joints becoming loose, the packing being worn, and the inertness of 
the men altogether, all causes combining; the shorter the distance that is run 
the more economical the vessel becomes, the longer she lasts. We have better 
performances from the same sized vessels. The Dundee and Perth have made, 
very good voyages, running between Dundee and London, for instance ; but place 
those vessels between London and (Gibraltar, and the average consumption of 
iuel will increase; it. is simply from those causes. 

1 .)!>.}■ Then your opinion is it would In* advisable, to have ns many depots as 
possible in that communication ?—Certainly, to have short, stages, and to relieve 
the vessels as frequently as possible, not to make a vessel take the mail at Suez 
and go on with it to Calcutta, but if possible not to allow one vessel to be at sea 
continuously for more than five or six days if practicable ; but that is not prac¬ 
ticable, but at any rat'*, to limit it as much as possible. 

1390. Mr. 
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1 Mr. Mu/Uh#.] Then, looking to the expense of the establishment of the 
various depots, you consider that that expense would more than he counter¬ 
balanced by the greater length of time the vessels would be likely to last ? And 
the wear aiid tear will be very sensibly less. 

i‘p)7. Have you any idea of the annual expense of one of the Mediterranean 
packets ?—-None in the world; I have not the slightest idea what the expense is. 

1 ]<)8. How many passengers do you apprehend a. vessel of the size you have 
described (of (>50 tons) would be capable of taking, independent, of fuel? 
About 45 aft-passengers and 25 fore-passengers, between servants and masters 
about /() persons. 

1 •}()»}. Hut how many could such a vessel accommodate with convenience and 
perfect comfort? — About that number. 

1.400. Do you mean cabin passengers r—All of them cabin passengers, only 
some of them fore-cabin passengers and others aft-cabin passengers, between 
masters and servants; 1 suppose that; some persons carry servants; all persons 
are counted passengers, although they are in different situations. 

1401. Do you suppose that a vessel of such a size would be enabled to carry a 
general cargo, independent of the passengers' luggage, and also independent 
of the fuel ? Certainly not; not to maintain anything like a fair average speed. 

1.402. Then what additional tonnage would you give a vessel, looking to the 
advantage of reserving a certain tonnage for the conveyance of merchandize ? 
These vessels would be calculated to carry about 20 tons, because I always 
understood it was merely parcels and samples and objects ot value, which go 
into a small space, and are not weighty. 

1404. Looking to th<‘ conveyance of a more general cargo and a heavier one, 
what sized vessel should you think it advisable to adopt ? --Then of course we 
must, increase the size. 

1404. Supposing you had a vessel of 1,000 tons, and a proportionate horse 
power, what, tonnage would such a vessel have spared lor a cargo, over and 
above the quantity of fuel necessary r—She would have very little more compa¬ 
rative room, if we were to put power into her in the proportion which the 
vessel's power bears to the. vessel s size. 

140/3. How many tons do you calculate ; you can form an opinion as to that ? 

-To obtain the same average: speed that this vessel would, she would not do it ; 
I could not put any more in. 

1 40b. Then 1 understand you to state you must diminish the vessel's speed if 
you give her any more room for cargo?—Yes, certainly . 

1.107. Of course, the witness understands that, the question put to him is with 
reference to the distances those vessels would have ■.•<> in communication with 
India 1 suppose they are to communicate with the se\eral points on which 
1 ha\e been already questioned. And you cannot put weight into a vessel with¬ 
out sinking that vessel, supposing it to be the same vcwl : lor instance, you 
cannot put extra weight into that vessel without sin’- mg h r iu< re in the water, 
by immersing her more in the water, the greater dun . be h..s to p. rlorm, and 
with the same power, she cannot perform that duly with equal rapidhv. 

1405. Hut considering that a vessel may not have to go at u*e a.... more 
than 1 ,(>0(1 miles, do you not suppose that the quantity of fuel might he dimi¬ 
nished with safety, so as to admit of greater room for the conveyance of a cargo? 
—If you diminish, you must replace that weight. 

14m). Hut with safety, looking to the possible obstacles from contrary winds, 
for instance, that the vessel may meet with ? Not from Hombay, in the monsoon ; 
you might, diminish it from Ceylon, hut in no great degree during the monsoon: 
at tiny other time of the year, in variable weather, then you may diminish the. 


quantity of coal and immerse the. vessel equally by a cargo. 

1410. Have you turned your attention to any of the late improvements in 
steam machinery ? —Yes, I have. 

1411. AVith a view to the curtailment of space in steam vessels ? 1 have seen 

most of the plans which have been brought forward. 

1412. Is there any of those plans that you could particularly recommend ? 
—I do not think there is any that has yet had that test of experience which 
would justify me in recommending it to the Committee. 


141.5. Have you any acquaintance with Mr. Col Iyer’s 
them. 


boilers 


? — I have seen 


1414. Are you aware that a vessel has been fitted with Collyer\s boilers, by 
order of the Lords of tin* Admiralty ?—The Pluto. 
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141;,. It was tried :—It was tried. I saw the boilers when they were titled, 
and V save t\\em after they canto out. 

\ild Do YOU know the vessel nyiinst which this vessel was tried; the 

NVu-ot \ vVmV W nv.w • 'V'W are very dissimilar 

Ml- l>i.l you lime many knots an l.onr the Meteor made |. assm s 

clown the rivc'V Ii is so Jong- since that l cannot enrry it m my mind ; l cannot 
recollect that at all. 

Mi 8. Are you acquainted with I hill’s patent condensers ?- -I am. 

1410. What is your opinion with regard to their application ?—I think it is 
a most valuable improvement, and one that 1 almost should say is absolutely 
necessary to Indian steam. 

1420. Arc* you aware it has been stated as an objeetion to them that it renders 
the maehinery mueh more complicated, more dilheult to put in order if once it 
gets out of repair? It may have- been so stated: I do not see in what respeet 
it injures the rest of the machinery, but they maybe applied to engines without 
altogether preventing the common condenser from being titled to the \e>sel. 
likewise, should anything occur to.them, recourse may he had to the common 
mode of condensation. 

1421. Are there any of the (lovernment vessels already fitted with those con¬ 
densers:---I believe none; the (.lovernment did order one set of engines to he 
fitted with them, hut I believe those* engines are not yet erected in the ve»el; 

I do not believe the vessel is launched yet. 

1422. Do you know any other vessels to which they have been applied, 
and found to succeed:—The Hercules, belonging to Li\crpool, I think, at any 
rate built at Liverpool, which runs from London to some port in Ireland now, 
and lias done for a long time, 1 think to Cork. I was informed by the engineer 
of the Hercules, whom l questioned upon the subject, without his knowing 
who I was or that I was at all connected with steam machinery; I inquired of 
him on one occasion when I had known they had opened their boilers after many 
months’ use of the condensers, and I asked him in wliai state he found the 
boilers ; he told me thev were as clean then (they bad been working them for >ei » n 
months) as tiny were the day they were put into the vessel: and the same or 
similar statements have been made by other persons w ho hate had opportunities of 
inspecting these boilers. There are several other vessels ; I do not earn in mv 
mind now the numbers, but they hate been now under experiment, if I may so 
say, for two years ; and l do not know any one instance in which they really failed. 

142;}. Then it is your decided opinion, as a scientific man, that those conden¬ 
sers have been found to answer the purpose in every respect ?—1 should sav. 
certainly. 

1424. And that the experiments have been sufficiently tried to justify vou in 
recommending them to he applied in those new vessels about to be built for 
steam communication with India ?—I should say. certainly; 1 have no hesitation 
in saying that. 

142.',. In the Hercules, the vessel you named, is the boiler iron or copper?— 
Iron; and it is a very great advantage indeed presented by Hall's condensers, 
that it enables you to retain the use of iron boilers, because iron boilers are 
certainly stronger than copper ones. 

142b. And you do not apprehend the same liability to accident with an iron 
boiler, while using Hall's condensers, that you would with an iron boiler without 
them?- No question about it, because it totally prevents incrustation, and it 
renders the Welsh coal more valuable. 

1427. Are you aware that there exists a very essential difference in the nature 
of the water of the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean ; that in the one sea the 
water is mueh more saline than the other; has a greater proportion of sulphuric 
acid and lime ?—I suppose the water of the Red Sea would he the most impreg¬ 
nated ; 1 should imagine so, there being no rivers discharged into it, and the 
evaporation being very great. 

*428. Assuming that to be the ease, of course you are aware there would be 
a greater liability to incrustation ?--There would, under those circumstances. 

1420. Then any difficulty likely to arise from the necessity of often blowing off 
under such circumstances w ould be completely obviated by the use of the patent 
condensers ?—Yes. 

J430. And do you contemplate any ease in which it is possible that incrusta¬ 
tion may arise ?—The v can he no possible way in which it can take place, 
because he ‘resorts to the very ingenious plan of distilling water from the sea. 
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water in a separate vessel; whatever deposit there is takes plaee, that is in a 
separate vessel, so that the boilers and the engines are worked with jmro water. 
It is not only the boiler, but the engine likewise, which will suffer verv much 
from the hot salt water: tin* injection of seawater impregnated into tin'con¬ 
densers, in the course of time, injures the effect of the engine, and likewise 
destroys the condensers. 

i i. In Collyer’s boilers there is one improvement, which I should think 
applicable to any steam-engine; 1 wish to know'whether you are acquainted 
with the safety or breathing pipe, so called by Mr. Collyerr—-No, I do not 
recollect it. 
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S'iniini‘1 Jhii/i/s, Esq., calk'd in ; and Examined. 

1 1 )■:. Clniiniinii.] WHAT are vein?—A merchant in London, of tin* house of 
Briggs. 'riiurburn, Aeraman & Co., and at Alexandria, in Egypt, of tin* house 
of Briggs & Co. 

14 };}. Ilow long have vou resided and been engaged in business in Egypt, 
and are vou now engaged in am house or firm there r—Mv connexion with 
Egypt eonnneueed with the conjunct expedition under Sir Halph Abercrombies 
and Lord Keith in 1801. #nl on the evacuation of the country by our forces at 
the peace of Amiens I was appointed I lis Majesty's consul at Alexandria, in 1803. 
This office 1 re-signed in 1810, but established! a e'eimmcrcial house' at that peirt, 
and have* visited the country four times since*. I have resided in it at various 
periods more than 12 years, and m\ house still eontimu's there 1 , unele-r the- firm 
of Briggs & Ce>. 

i| 3 |. During that time, had you e*ve*r e)e*e'asiem to go to any pact of India, 
and are* you ge*ne*rally acepiainted with the e*ommeree* of India and the* Ue*el Se*a 
a*, it has e'xisteel during \ our re*sid<*nee in Egypt:—About 20ye*ars ago I visited! 
Bombay by the route of tin* lle*d Sea, e*mbarking at Sue*/, and returning by 
CeesM-ir. It was an eibjeet with tlie* Pacha of Egypt (tin- same* who now gen e-ms 
the eountrx) to open a e*ommcre*ial intere'ourse* with India, in which he* embarkeel 
largely himself, hut the moment was very unl'av emrable- (from 181/ to 18l!>), 
and lh<* trade* was rediiiepiished; it was at the perioel when the fre*e trade was in 
full operation, both in India and in England. The mtural eouse*e|Uene*e of this 
suelelen e-ompe'tition was, througlumt India, :i great eh-pree’iation in the price* of 
impends, and a large* advance on all e-xports, whie'h proehie'e-el ruinous e*ffee*ts in 
England and throughout Europe as we*Il as in Egypt. The tise-al regulations of 
the* Egyptian geiverumcnt wemld, unele*r orelinarv eireumstane*e‘s, have eledented 
the* enteTprise, as a duty on imports from India was levic'd of nine* pe*r cent., 
including custom and escort duty, besides two Spanish dollars pe*r earned load 
of goexls in aelelition to the* regular hire*. 

14 .}.',. Are* yem aware of any peilitieal or fiscal regulations of the* Viceroy of 
Egypt whie'h would in any elegree* inipe*de the* pre>gre*ss of passengers, en* suedi 
mere*handi/.e* as is likedv te» pass by steam navigatie)n through Egypt to India? — 
The P aelia of Egypt, Mahome*el Ali, has* always lie*e*n friendly to a eomme*reial 
intere'ourse* with India as we-11 as with Europe*, and is disposed to a fibre 1 e*ve*ry 
protection te) trade* across the* De*se*rt te> Sue*/., anel by the* remte* e>f (bsseur and 
throughemt the* Re*el Se*a, whe*re*ve*r his penve" e*xte*nels. Te> insure*, henve*ve*r, 
his cordial ce)-operatie)n, it wotdel he* ne*e*essary te» e*nte*r into a special negeetia- 
tiem oil the*sc points; all ele»pe*nds em his will: lie: can promote* or thwart the 
trade set pleasure*; hut by the* favemrahle* elispositiems lie* has always manifested 
tenvards England, muedi may be* obtained by toed and conciliation, To passengers 
going to or earning freun India the* Paedia has uniformly given e*very assistaime*, 
and they have* passed thremgh liis te*rrite>rie*s as safely as thremgh any pari e»f 
Eureipc*. The* nullity ot the* traele* in English dlips unele-r the- IbnneT emen-ems 
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duties, ;mil the more enlarged views of eomineree and polities now entertained 
by the Paehn, may possibly induee him to consent to a modification of the 
custom duty, and place it upon the same footing at Suez and Cosseir as at 
Alexandria. 

143b. Would the Viceroy of Egypt bo likely to grant permission for the 
free transit of all goods across the Isthmus for re-exportation, without the 
necessity of opening the packages, on the payment of a moderate sum in the 
gross per annum, or for a moderate ml valorem transit duty on an English 
custom-house certificate, or in any other mode which you can suggest, by 
which the opening of packages in passing through Egypt would be avoided r - 
The transit of merchandize through Egypt for re-exportation without opening 
the packages could only be arranged by special agreement with the Pacha; 
lint he possibly might be induced to allow such transit on trial for one or two 
years, on payment of a fixed sum in the gross per annum, or for a moderate 
sum ml valorem on an English custom-house certificate, care being taken that 
the full duty be paid on all goods intended for the consumption of the 
country. 

1437. Do you think he would willingly enter into such a negotiation r —1 do. 

143N, W hat are the articles of merchandize which in your opinion are the 
most likely to be conveyed by steam vessels from England to India, and rive 
versa, in the event of a regular monthly communication being established 
between the two countries ?—In ordinary times, such goods only as are of 
comparatively small compass and great value could be expected to go by the 
Desert to Suez and India, as all heavy goods of comparatively small value 
woidd continue to go by the Cape. When the communications by steam become 
regular, and confidence is established, no doubt both imports and exports by 
thi; lied Sea would progressively increase. The articles likely to take that route 
are coral, cochineal, both of Turkey and Egypt, quicksilver from Trieste, fancy 
silk stuffs and fine manufactures, white lead, foil orGtinsel, of which there is a 
large consumption, bullion, books, periodicals, &e. to India, and from India, raw 
silks and silk goods, indigo, shell lac, cloves, cassialignea, cinnamon, nutmegs 
and other spices, pearls, tortoiseshell, Cashmere shawls, gums, tea, coffee, 
pepper, aloes and other drugs. 

1430. In the event of the packages not being opened in Eg) pt. would there, 
in your judgment, be any danger from plague or other infect ion from goods im¬ 
ported into England or India, conveyed in closely soldered tin boxes, enclosed 
in wooden eases, iron-bound, or not corded, such goods being originally shipped 
at a clean port, r— (Sooils originally prepared at a clean port in Europe, if closely 
soldered in tin cases, or enclosed in oil-skin covers and strong wooden eases, iron- 
bound, without cords externally* can be in no danger whatever from plague or 
other infection, if suffered to pass through Egypt unopened, that I can speak 
positively to. 

1440. What interruption does the plague give to commercial transactions 
and intercourse amongst Europeans in Egypt; at what season of the year does it 
chiefly prevail, and does it ever entirely cease ; does it periodically appear every 
year, or for how long does it occasionally disappear?- -The plague does some¬ 
times in the spring months interrupt trade among the Europeans and native 
Christians in Egypt, part icularly in manufactures and such articles as are supposed 
to be susceptible of contagion, but whenever it does prevail in spring, it always 
ceases in summer (and that I speak from a long experience there) with the great 
heat, at Cairo and in Fpper Egypt about the end of June, and at Alexandria and 
in Lower Egypt about the end of July ; during the remainder of the year the 
country is generally free from plague and is healthy. At intervals the plague 
ceases "altogether for eight or ten years, as from the year I to IHIand subse¬ 
quently at other intervals; after a total cessation of some years it usually is very 
destructive the first year that it breaks out again, but the principal victims are 
the diseased, dissolute, ill-fed and dirty natives of the lower orders, and Euro¬ 
peans of the same description. It very rarely attacks the middle and upper 
classes, who arc temperate and cleanly in their persons anil habits, though 
exceptions are sometimes to be found. After the. first year, when the most 
diseased have been swept away, if it does show itself in tin? following spring it is 
generally of a milder character, and always ceases at the summer solstice ; and 
though it may re-appear for a succession of seasons, from March to June, and 
sometimes in January or February, it gradually loses Us .malignancy, until the 
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disorder boeennes extinct for si number of years. In.ordinary seasons it is nol 
more fatal than typhus, cholera and some other maladies which periodiealh 
visit Europe. With the exception of the month of March to the end of May, when 
the river Nile is at tin* lowest and the hot winds prevail, the climate is one of 
the finest in the world, though in general it is supposed to be one of the wor>t. 
Pew climates can bo compared to Upper Egypt from October to February, a> it 
rarelv or never rains, and the country is covered with verdure and freshness. !:. 
summer the Upper country, and indeed all Egypt. is exempt from rain, ami tin 
weather is hot, but. at Alexandria and in Lower Egypt the cool refreshing winds 
from the north and west sot in regularly from the summer solstice to tie.- 
etptiuox of September, and tin* heat is then never oppressive. 'I he Nile rises 
from June to October, win'll the rains ot the south-west monsoon iall ir. 
Abyssinia, but never in Egypt, which is fertilized by the river. Alexandria and 
the .Mediterranean coast isexposeelin winter to rain, like any other part near the 
sea, but it rarelv extends more than HO or 10 miles inland. Much merit is due 
to the Each a of Eg v pi for his endeavours to prevent the introduction ot the 
plague into the count rv from( ’onstantinople and other parts of Turkey and Durban . 
whence pilgrims to Aleeea freipiently come in ureal numbers, closely stowed 
on board small vessels, with scarcely any comforts, and where lexers and other 
disorders are generated, and fretpiently detrem-rale into plague. It has often been 
traced to these swarms of pilgrims that come from (’onstantinople, and from 
Algiers, ’Tripoli and Tunis,by being crowded on board vessels. At the recom¬ 
mendation of the European consuls resident at Alexandria, not only did Maho¬ 
med Ali, the I’aeha, consent many years ago to establish quarantine regulation^ 
at Alexandria, but delegated his authority in those matters to a committee com¬ 
posed of the foreign consuls and other experienced individuals, so that 1 he danger 
is much diminished to what it was HO years ago. There is no want ot medical 
attendance' in Egypt, and some of the English and French doctors have !e;e - 
lessly and successfully treated many plague patients. 

iq.p. What would you suggest as the best mode and route of crossing the 
Isthmus of Suez from Alexandria, and in what period might it bo dene by pas 
sengers without extraordinary fatigue and inconvenience : and would the same time 
he sufficient for the convevanee of such merchandize as would he Idols to pass 
1 >\ that router- The Isthmus of Suez to Cairo, like the Destrt between Cosseic 
lo Keneh, or Thebes, on the Nile, can he crossed at all seasons without am 
particular danger or extraordinary fatigue or inconvenience, if passenger^ are 
provided with tents, and take with them the necessary supplies of provisions, 
water, wine and their usual comforts. 'The journev from Suez to Cairo i~ 
usuallv performed in three days, sometimes, with light baggage, in two 
da\s, the distance being J '2 miles. A special me ssenger, by dromedary, mav 
perform the distance in one day, and even less; the- route by Cosseir, either 
to Ke-imb e>r Thebe-s, cm the- Nile*, is abemt 125 mile s. auel the- journe'V ge ne-rallv 
oe'e'upie's fix e* days; both roads are'of hard gravellv -.auel. tit lor e'arriages, wiri 
trifling e'xe'eptions, which eemld be- remejved without am gre at eliftieulty. No 
carriages, however, are to he- proeure-d in the* e'emntrv, themgh the* 1’ae'ha ami 
sevme e>f his e'emrt have of late years introdue'ed se'veral Ire in (iermanv and 
England for their own private use. The only presemt mcele' of e-eimewanec for 
baggage* and merchandize is by camels, and for passe-nge-rs by mule's, hen-o- 
dromedaries and asses of a siijierior breed; all these have easv pace's, hut the 
motion of the e*amrl is very laborious, so that this patient, useful animal i- 
seldom used but for tin* transport of baggage' ; its usual pae-e- is tvvei miles and a. 
half per hour; though the other animals traved epiieker it is not prudent for 
travellers to separate from tlu'ir supplies, but they may let them pre e e e el on for 
mi hour or so before them. In the- Desert between Cosseir and keneh or 
Thebes, on the Nile-, the difficultie-s whie-h fovme-rly existed, for want e>f water, 
have ot late years been removed, as .two English borers, with a Swiss mineralo¬ 
gist, wore employed for two years, J8HI and 18 H 2 , in sinking new wells and 
deepening the' old wells, so that now the re is plenty of water along the* whole- 
line ot 125 miles, at e’onvenie*nt distance's ; so much se>, that whem the- e>ld \vel!> 
forme'rly yiedde'd in 12 hours emly a scanty supply of five* te> eight skins of flirty 
\vate*r, the*re is neivv a re'gular supply e>f e*ight feet deep hy e*ight fe*e't in diame'te*r, 
in 12 hours, quite enough for a small e*arnvan. This uniU'rtaking was patronize*: 
hy the enlightened nde*r of Egypt, anel hy his no less energedie seen, Ibrahim 
"Paedia, who aflorded a native guard anel c vie ry protection te> the two Englisi* 
O.pi. r be-.rv.-s 
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borers and their assistants, who were sent out from England with the neeessary 
implements, and employed in the* deserts during more than three years, at the 
expense of an English gentleman eonneeted with the eemntry, in the hopes it 
would be of permanent benefit to travellers to and from India, as well as to the. 
numerous pilgrims to and from Mecca ; for Mecca and all the coast of Arabia is 
supplied with corn by this route. Several attempts for water were made in the. 
Desert, between Sue/, and Cairo, by the same parties, and in one place, about 
midway, with partial success ; but after const meting naileries communicating with 
the shaft to collect the water, it gradually disappeared, so that there is no water 
in the whole course of 7 - miles, except in the vicinity of Suez. It is very 
likely the partial success which has attended these excavations may induce the 
Pacha of Egypt to prosecute further attempts, both in Egypt and S\ ria ; and in 
fact, at his desire, to boring drills w ere sent out to his Highness in the j ear I H.'b’f, 
the iron rod.', for which were to bo made at his own foundries. I have crossed 
mvself the Desert of Suez three times, in the hottest part of the year, in July 
and August, and the Desert of Dossier once, in tin* month of June, without suf¬ 
fering any particular inconvenience : e\en at that season the nights are chilly, 
and it is advisable to be provided with cloaks and blankets, for many persons 
are disposed to travel by night in proference. though the sun is very powerful 
bv da\, and the heal is increased by the reflection of the sands; the dews are 
also verv heart . Tin- introduction of palanquins, with Indian bearers, for the use 
of ladies, or even gentlemen, would be a vert great accommodation, and probably 
would be patronized afterwards by the Pacha and his court, and be tin* means of 
inducing several sets of bearers to settle in the country, which would materially 
facilitate the intercourse between India and Egypt. This might likewise be 
promotetl were the Pacha to encourage tin* settlement in Egypt of part of the 
redundant population of Indian Mahometan labourers ; they come up to Mecca 
to perform their pilgrimage, and were lit* to encourage them, for the cultiva¬ 
tion of the soil, I think that it would facilitate the intercourse; the numbers 
of natives having of late years been very much drained for recruiting the army 
and navy of the Pacha, to the detriment of agriculture, the source of the wealth 
of Egypt. Many hundreds of Maltese labourers and artisans have for years 
been settled at Alexandria and Cairo, and obtain a li\clihood which they could 
not obtain in their own island; and an arrangement with the Pacha for encou¬ 
raging Indian settlers in the upper provinces would be likely to prove bene¬ 
ficial to both countries, and cement the connexion between them. 

14422. Arc there any roads, or might they be readily constructed, by which 
carriages could pass any portion of the distance from Alexandria to the Red 
Sea, and by what router When 1 quitted Egypt, six years age*, there 1 were- no 
carriage roaels be tween Alexandria anel the Red Sea, but they might erasily be* 
maele between Cairo anel Sm*z, and be*twe*en Kcncli and Cosscir, in I pper Egypt, 
were* the Pacha to give his sanction anel co-operatiem; and that he* is so 
dispensed 1 know, for five* or six years ago 1 se*nt out to one of his e)ffie*e*rs 
an English stage*-eoach, by his particular elesirc, anel lie them had the intention 
e»f making roaels. lie has had carriages for his own use, and I am now going 
to have built here two landaus on purpeise for him, which shows he has had 
tin* elisposition, though it has been ele*lerre**l: but if e*ne*e* he sees the* adv antage 
of it he* will do it. The* usual route* for travellers and gemds prior to the* ye*ar 
1820 was bv se*a, in the country boats, from Alexanelria te> Rosetta, em the* Nile, 
anel thence in <>the*r boats bv the* rive*r tv* Cairo. Rut since the* formation by 
the* Pacha of the* famous canal of Mahmouelia, which leads from Alexandria 
across the <*ountrv to At ft*, opposite* Feme, em the Nile, it saws one-third of the 
distance to Cairo. beside*s avoiding the elangerems bar e>r bogas at the* mouth eif 
the* river. All passengers anel goods go by the <*anal to and front Cairo, and 
thence* by Suez or Ceisscir to the* Re el Sen, as describes! in answer to U. M-ll. 
The* Paeriia has had it in e*outi*inplntion for semie* time to construe* an irem railway 
across the* Isthmus from Cairo to Sue z, anel has hael part of the* rails prepared 
in England anel sent to Egypt. 

i 44;). Is tlie-re any elanger or elifficulty in passing through Egypt at present, 
e*itlier from the Arabs in the* l )e*se*rt eir otherwise* ?—There is no danger lieu* 
elifficulty to Ik* apprehendeel, frenn the Arabs in the deserts eir otherwise, in 
passing thremgh Egypt, nor has there be*e*n any for more than 20 years, owing 
to the vigeirems gove*rnment eif the* Piteha. 'Plu* (casualties are eif ve ry rare*; 
occurrence, fewer th; 11 in many parts eif Europe; os in our days we* recollect 
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highwaymen at Hounslow, so 20 years ago there used to be irruptions in Egypt, 
but latterly there have been none. 

1444. Being well acquainted with the commerce of Egypt and India, as well 
as of Europe, what do you consider would be the ultimate, as well as the present 
effect, in a commercial view, of establishing a regular monthly steam communi¬ 
cation between England and India; in the course of a short time, do you 
consider that many articles of commerce which now only find their way round 
the Cape would be conveyed by such steam communication direct r—It is my 
opinion that if a regular monthly steam communication between England and 
India be established, many articles of commerce will be conveyed b) such steam 
vessels which heretofore have been sent by the (apt*; but no heavy bulky goods 
of comparatively small value would take that route under ordinary circumstances; 
nor do I think it would be desirable, as it would have a tendenev to injure our 
shipping interests engaged in the trade by the Cape, and consequently would 
affect one of our best nurseries for seamen, considerations of primary importance 
to a maritime power like England. 

144;,. Do you consider that the insurance of articles by tin* steam communi¬ 
cation would be heavier or lighter than what is at present paid round the Caper 
—In general, insurance by steamers may be effected cheaper, or at the same 
rates, as by sailing vessels; but between England or any Mediterranean port and 
India by the Bed Sea there are other considerations which may materially affect 
the premiums; for it would not be one continued unbroken voyage, as from 
London round the Cape to Calcutta, or other port of India, but the goods shipped 
at London would first be discharged at Alexandria, then loaded in boats by the 
canal of Mahmoudia, to proceed by the Nile to Cairo, where they would be 
landed again, and tlienee loaded by camels for Suez to bo reshipped for India; 
the breakage and damage to which many packages would be subject bv such 
frequent loading and unloading the goods, and which is repeated at every halt 
of the camels during the three days’ passage of the Desert, would greatly increase 
the risk of the underwriters, who may be expected to demand a high premium, 
or to be exempted from all average, which would in many instances operate 
against this route. 

i-iyb. Suppose a necessity to exist, owing to the existence of plague or war 
in Egypt, for pursuing a course up the Gulf of Akaba, instead of the Gulf of 
Suez and crossing the Isthmus to the Mediterranean Sea, do vou'thinkany 
difficulties would be encountered ill that route, either in crossing the Desert or 
otherwise ; and to what part of the Mediterranean would you advise that the 
steamers from England should go !—Were the plague to exist in Egypt in any 
violent degree, which rarely happens above once in eight or ten years, though 
it nlay in a milder form prevail for a succession of years in the spring months, 
despatches may still he sent tin Suez, in perfect safety, in tin or wooden boxes, 
iron-hound, as mentioned in answer to ( 4 . I 1 .*>*>; small valuable parcels packed in 
llu* same way would be equally safe ; but merchandiz* u 0 m r \! it might he pru¬ 
dent to suspend shipping, unless packed in oilskin or wooden eases impervious 
to the air, supposing that an arrangement could la* concluded with the Dacha to 
passthrough Egypt unopened, on payment of a specific, sum, as mentioned in 
answer to (i. I l.'iti. The route by the Gulf of Akaba to the Mediterranean shore 
is very little frequented, and from its greater distance in the Desert to the seat 
of government is more difficult to protect; besides which, there is no safe sea 
port in that direction on the Mediterranean, though anchorage may sometimes 
he afforded at El Arish, to the eastward of Damietta. 

M 47 - Mr. Mullins.\ In your answer to a former question, urn stated \ our 
opinion to he that in consequence of the frequent changes of packages from one 
mode of conveyance to another there might he a greater risk, and in consequence 
a higher degree of insurance ? Yes. 

M4 ,v h Do you not suppose it would he possible to have a different mode ol' 
packing and preparation of the different articles, so as to prevent any of those 
consequences which you appear to apprehend r —It is possible, certainly, to alter 
the packages and make them more secure ; there may he some few exceptions. 

1444. tbe case of quicksilver do you not suppose it possible *—■-Yes : they 
do pack it in iron bottles. I think when once the trade is commenced that ninny 
improvements may be introduced. 

1 4 "»<»- Tu fact, that those risks that you apprehend may he met by an altera¬ 
tion in the. mode ol packing r—--Yes; that l dare say it may, in a great measure. 

°*9 1. k 2 1.4 y 1. C/mirwitii.} 


S. firings. Esq. 
G .lul} 1837. 
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M Chairman.] You have 110 doubt of tin* disposition of the- Purlin to give 
» \en facility : No, that 1 am certain of. It is only a question if he is exported 
to guarantee this route, or if wo will take the chances, as through any part, 
of Europe; he will protect as far as possible, hut he would not guarantee in east? 
of plunder that lie should make good any loss; if there was a duty stipulated 
for that, or if lie undertakes this iron railway, he probably w ill say lie will take the 
usual custom duty -, hut as you pay for canals and railways in Kurland, so lie 
must there have a remuneration. That, must be negotiated personally with him. 

14.V-- Hut you do not consider there is more risk in passing through Egypt in 
the route described than in any other part of Egypt ?- Not at present, nor for 
‘JO years hack 1 do not see there has been any danger at all. 

iYou have stated, so long as the present l’acha lives, and during the reign 
of his successor, should he ever attain to that dignity, that there is no likelihood 
of an interruption to the intercourse, but rather an encouragement of it:-- Per¬ 
fectly so. 

1 4.',4. Do you not suppose that, under any circumstances, it would he matter 
of interest to the governor of Egvpt for the time being to encourage a commu¬ 
nication with India.' Certainly, provided no civil wars arise; that is all that I 
apprehend. We have known Kgypt in a state of great confusion when the 
Mamelukes commanded: and when a civil war rages in the country there is no 
security. It is then that the Hedouin Arabs rob and plunder every caravan ; 
they cannot bo controlled; but so long as tin* governor continues as vigorous 
as Mahomed Ali, and his son, Ibrahim Pacha, there is 110 danger whatever. 
The Arabs never were, for ages back, controlled in the manner they are now 
by the Pacha ; he has organized them, and they see their interest in it. 

14.*).'). And you think it likely that from the example previously set, or the 
great benefit resulting from the present mode of government, it is likely that 
that mode of policy would be preserved, under any circumstances and under any 
governor ! 1 should hope so. Hut 1 apprehend the Sultan has so great an 

interest in regaining possession of Kgypt, that it. may give rise, if he does make 
any attempt, to throwing everything into confusion, and may produce civil war 
again. It appears the Pacha has been negotiating at Constantinople to be 
recognised, himself and his successors, as hereditary governors of Kg\ pt and 
Syria, on paying a tribute; and then* was a disposition apparently on the 
part of the Sultan to accede to that, and to allow Ibraham, if lie succeeds, to 
possess all the power of the country, for the Pacha would wish to set* it here¬ 
ditary in his family. 

14.5t>. From your knowledge of Egyptian policy, is it your opinion that any 
other of the European powers may exercise influence sufficient o\ er the Pgeha 
or his successor to induce them to alter their present, polity with regard to 
England r—T am not of opinion that any power could do it, unless cause of 
dissatisfaction were gi\en by England ; but it is, 1 know, the policy and 
the disposition of the Pacha to encourage a friendly intercourse with this 
country, notwithstanding all the overtures of Russia and France. 1 am cer¬ 
tain that from the power which England possesses on the Indian Ocean as 
well as the Mediterranean, we might crush his fields whenever we pleased, 
and he is sensible of it ; but independent of that, l am sure his own in¬ 
dividual feeling is in favour of England; we court him less than Russia 
and France, who in professions are very liberal always, but he is very politic 
and shows great attention to those, powers, though in fact his feelings are in favour 
of England, 1 can vouch for it. 

14.57. In an answer you gave to a former question, did you mean to recom¬ 
mend particularly the route between Cairo and Suez in preference, to the route 
between Keneh and CosseirYes; that is the most frequented and the shortest 
across the Desert. The other is more pleasant, perhaps, to passengers ; gen¬ 
tlemen who come from India, and have got time to spare, by going to Keneh anil 
Thebes, have the opportunity there of seeing the finest antiquities in the. 
world; then 1 are none in any part of Europe to lx* compared to them; and all 
down the Nile it is a very pleasant navigation ; if they go for the benefit of their 
health, for the winter there is just like the spring of Italy. 

14.58. In the event of water not being found on the passage between Cairo 
and Sm*z, do you apprehend that the want, of it. would present any serious 
objection to the communication between Suez and Cairo? —No, I do not appre¬ 
hend 
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bend that, for it lias always been carried on. There are more difficulties, of 
course, but then they must take their supplies with them. If water was found 
there it. would then become a regular route and there would be no difficulty 
whatever; in fact, you might drive a curricle all across that desert ; there is 
only just one or two spots, extending not many yards, when* you might blow up 
the' rocks; the rest is a tine hard roaej. 

14P). l)o you know whether a wheeled carriage ever crossed it.'—Acs; the 
Pacha has passed it with some of his family, when he went himself to Mecca; on 
liis return the carriage was sent there for them ; that was many years ago. 


i .pio. What description of carriage was it ? A kind of English barouche. 

i pii. A heavy carriage ? ■ A heavy carriage ; a four-wheel carriage. 

i.pij. Drawn by what animals?—Drawn by horses; they are excellent horses 
in Egypt, only you must have your supplies of water and provender for them. 

14b »i lip to what period does your information regarding the search tor 
water extend? Not subsequent, to tin* year I 88 ‘ 5 : tin* borers came home at 
that period. 

141>4. An* you aware that a search has been made since that period and water 
discovered ! No, I am not. 


14b). Have you heard such was the ease*: No, I have* not heard anything of 
that, hut I should not be at all surprised that if a further attempt should be 
made it would succeed ; the Pacha, with his revenue, can do anything, hut for 
a private* individual it would he too much to undertake. 


140b. I lave you been on tin* route between Kench and Cosscir !—1 have ; I 
traversed it about 18 years ago. 


• s - I > 
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14(17. Do you know anything of the harbour ? It is a very indifferent har¬ 
bour; the harbour of Cosscir i.~ very small; 1 have been then* in a ship of 
•tOO tons, but it is not. good anchorage* when the wind blows from the east or 
north-east. 


1408. You do not apprehend any difficulty in a steamer anchoring tlu*re or 
laying there* for a short period?— No; they have been employed there several 
times : when Sir John Malcolm came, he* touelu*d the*re*: I think it was the* 
Hugh Lindsay, which afterwards came up to Suez. When Lord Clare* emharke-d 
in- went to the* port of Cosscir, in, I think, the* same steamer to Bombay. 

i.p'p. \ssuming that to he the depot, and a plate of general embarkation, 
shbwld \ ou recommend that ;i ste*anu*r should st.iy at Cosscir on its wav?-- 
Just on jxisxitnf, as they do at Malta; it wotdd be very convenient, because 
there is no occasion tei be* detaine*d more* than a few hours, to put passengers 
on shore: it could he (lone without any loss of tim< ; 1 .• it a> Suez there is ver\ 
good anchorage for ships of 800 or 1,000 tons, and during the expedition under 
Sir David Baird, when the* Indian army came to Egypt, they had East Indiamen 
of 1,000 tons then*. 


J470. Do you know anything of the Island of Camnruu ?- -Nothing ; 1 stopped 
at Mocha, when 1 went down the* Bed Sea myself, and passed by Camaran, but 
I had no know ledge of it then. 


1471. Is it your opinion a lvgular passage 1o and fro of steam vessels would 
induce, the* Ahyssinians to form a trade, which is known not to exist at present ? 
— It. might in progress of time, but the Ahyssinians are constantly in a stale 
of civil war with the (ialla tribe*s, so that on that, coast there is no safety ; 
at the. time Mr. Salt was there* on a mission, l bedieve the country was much in 
the* same state; they carry goods over to Mocha; and make a depot there for 
the produce of that’country. 


1472. Do yeni not suppose that that eomme*reial intercourse would increase? 
-Ye*s, that I firmly believe; if once* there is security, and that a trade is com¬ 
menced, I have no doubt that the* trade with Abyssinia wotdd increase, but if the 
country continues in a state* of disturbance, there will always be insecurity. 


it 3 
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The Honourable John Elliott , called in; and Examined. 

1473. Chairman. ] YOU belong to the civil service of Bengal ?— I do. 

1474. How long were you postmaster-general in Calcutta:—From iMgp. 
I forget the month, to December 1X3.'>, I think. 

1475. How are the public despatches and correspondences at present con¬ 
veyed between England and Calcutta:—By sailing ships; entirely by sailing 
ships. 

147b. A very small portion of that correspondence hitherto has come by the 
overland despatch:—A very small portion of it has come, certainly. 

1477. How mum days are required for the common post to puss between 
Calcutta anil Bombay in the dry season and in the wet season:—The average 
to Bombay and from Bombay was 1 1 days and I I hours, in March 1 S3.>; that 
is in dry weather, and in wet weather, in the month of March of the same year, 
taking an average rate from Bombay, was II days. I I i hours; bill this mail 
was at that time detained several hours at Midnapore, on their way to Calcutta, 
and at Poonali, on their wa\ to Bombay, which lias since been remedied ; this will 
shorten the time about 10 hours. In the wet season, on an average, I should 
sav three davs may be added, and in very inclement weather, when the rains 
are at Iheir height, further delays are occasionally experienced : I have known 
them as much as two days more. I think. 

147X. What was the cause of these delays'?--The inundation of the country 
by the heavy fall of rain, and the filling of the rivers, rendering them even 
impassable. 

1470. Are am of the packets yet lost:—I do not remember any packet 
ha\ing been entirely lost on that road ; l lane known packet." lost for a time 
owing to the people being taken by tigers. 

1450. Are they ever so damaged as not to be legible?—I do not remember 
an instance upon that road. 

1451. Do von remember mam instances of the post-runners beimc taken by 
tigers ?—l think l remember as many as live men being killed upon that road 
at the time I was postmaster-general; I will not be certain whether there were 
four or five. 

14X.1. Is there any main road between Calcutta and Bombay:—If by main 
road is meant a road for wheeled conveyance, there is nothing further than from 
Bombay to Poonali, that I am aware of, which is miles. 

14X3. What is the duration of the dry and wet seasons:—The dry and wet 
season?., so calk'd in the Post-office, are from the 1st of July till the 1st of 
November, that is the wet season: and from tin* 1st of November to the last 
da\ of June is the dry season. The contract rates are different for those 
periods; the contractors contract for a different rate of travelling at the two 
periods of the year. 

14X4. In what mode are the dauks carried ?—On that road they are during 
the dry weather carried by foot-runners from Calcutta to Ripore ; the distance 
is miles to Ripore; from thence to Omroirtie, which is the termination of 
till' Bengal post-office jurisdiction, they are carried in the dry weather by horses, 
on horseback, and in the rainy season by men; 1 cannot tell the exact distance 
of that, but at a rough guess I should say it is upon an average IWOortt-lO miles; 
now, from Omroirtie to Poonali, I believe, a contract has been made since I left 
India ; it was commencing, in fact, when I left India ; for the conveyance of the 
mails, in the same way as above; that is, by horses in dry weather, and by men 
in wet, and from Poonali to Bombay they are conveyed in a wheeled conveyance 
of some description, something like a gig l imagine. 


14X3. Mr. 
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14S;,. Mr. Multi ns.'] At all seasons ?—I believe at all seasons. 

Chairman .J What portion of this route is intersected by unhealthy 
jungle !—Nearly the whole way from Midnapore to Nagpore is through jungle, 
and a great part, of which is unhealthy at most periods of the year; I cannot, 
exactly define it more closely than that. 

! _|_Sj. The distance being about how many miles /—From Midnapore to 
Nagpore is about GOO miles, near O.'jO miles. 

14SS. Do you know of the intervention of any jungle on the Bombay 

si<U* C-.After leaving Nagpore, 1 believe there is a good deal of jungle between 

Nagpore and the Almabad, but I do not know the extent of it. 

14S'.). Do you think passengers landing at Bombay could make thi- route 
overland to Calcutta ?—Generally speaking, 1 should say, certainly not ; healthy 
young men might do it at particular periods of the year, but female.-, and 
children could never do it; and the strongest men can only do it occasionally, 
I should say at particular periods, under the present arrangement certainly. 

1400. Is there any dank conveyance of parcels established between Calcutta 
and Bombay ?•—There was one established just before l left the office, but I do 
not think it was quite complete, but. there is one now l should imagine; at any 
rate, whether there is or not, it might always bo put. 


Hull. John Elliott. 


(j July 1837. 


1401. I low many day s is banga in passing in tin* two seasons' - That had 
onlv just commenced when I came away. 

1402. Mr. J/K/Za/A'.] Can you form any opinion as to the period r— Yes, 
l can. 


1 |0.f. CJunruuw.] What is the difference between the ordinary post and the 
banga between other stations, supposing the arrangements to be as well completed 
on one road as on the other? - i lie post from Calcutta to Meerut, a distance of 
893 miles, travelled it in March 1835 in seven days and 2 <> \ hours; the banga.in 
the month of April in the same year, was about 12 days; therefore, it is the 
difference between 12 days and seven days and 20 '. hours; it is about a third 
more. 

1 q>|. At wliat rate do periodicals and parcels go by the dank banga? -By 
the dank banga the parcels go, and it does not signify whether they are perio¬ 
dicals or what they are, if they go in the banga they go by the weight.. 

140 ,. If persons in Bengal wish to embark to England by Bombay, what 
route would they be likely to proceed?— If they wish to embark in steamers ? 

140.V*. Aes. by Bombay.—They would be compelled, 1 should imagine, to 
go round by si-a from any part of Bengal. 

1 god. \nd do you know about what is the length of passage ?—-There is a 
table in this hook which gives the probable length of passage all the year, but 
I never bad anything to do with that department at all. 

1 41 * 7 - 1 suppose you know when the monsoon is unfavourable? It occupies 
a very much longer time than 1 should suppose it would occupy ; GO or 70 (lavs 
in tin 1 most unfavourable periods of the year. 

1408. In short, very few persons from Bengal would avail themselves of that 
communication?—In tin* most unfavourable periods of the year I should think 
very few. 


1 dOO- Also at other seasons.'—At other seasons. I have known some few 
people go round that way to join the steamers in their present imperfect state, 
«tnd therefore probably more might go if they were more perfect, lmt I cannot 
imagine it would become a general route at all. 


1 1 li' 0 ' c< J mmu, deation by steam vessels from England to Calcutta could 
bo effected m about two months, do you think the great mass of correspondence 
would take that channel ?—I certainly think that the greater portion of private 

correspondence would take that channel if it could be secured under that sup¬ 
position. 1 


o.Ol. 
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i;,oi. Now, 




Hon. 
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J'-I'h J'.llititi. i;,oi. Now, what rati* of postage on single and double loiters hy that com- 
mmiication would you recommend so as to insure its general adoption ?-■ 1 think 
the rate that was adopted by the Court of Directors a very fair rate; it is a very 
low rate, 1 think, and taking it as a matter for the accommodation of the public 
and not as a matter of revenue, I should say it is a very fair rate. 1 have made 
a memorandum of that rate from the order which came out at the time I was 
there. The* Court’s order of the li.'Id of February directed that letters 

weighing a quarter of an ounce were to he charged at half a rupee: that is the 
steam postage on the Bengal side, not of course the whole way to England. 
Letters weighing a quarter of an ounce, which are termed single letters, half a 
rupee: above a quarter, and not exceeding half an ounce, one rupee; half an 
ounce, and not exceeding three quarters, one rupee and a half; and three 
quarters of an ounce, and not exceeding an ounce, two rupees, and so on, a 
rupee being charged for every additional half ounce. Single newspapers, in 
covers open at the ends, to be charged the lowest rate, unmclv, half a rupee. 
The only objection to this arrangement was that it was made in ounces, which 
was a weight not known in the country ; it was impossible to put it in force in 
the form in which it came, it was therefore converted into sicca weights as 
nearlv that rate as possible. 


l. r ,og. What proportion would v on say of the whole correspondence would 
go by this route from Bengal, supposing it were secure for two months ? 1 

should think more than half in number of letters, much more than half, but in 
point of weight, l should not think there would be perhaps quite half, because 
the heavy letters would bo comparatively so heavily charged, that I do not think 
they would go by that route, and then 1 must bo always a number of letters go 
bv sea, because they are connected either with persons or tilings going in the 
ships. 

i-,<)■). (’an vou give any estimate of the probable return of the number of 
letters so sent *?—1 can give no account of the number : I have no recollection 
of it, and have no means of getting at if here. 

i ",oq. Mr. Mullins.) Is it your opinion that the number of letters at present 
calculated to be sent annually would be very greatly increased by the quicker 
communication between tins country and India?—In my opinion, the more you 
can improve the communication the greater the number of letters there will 
he; in all post-offices improved communication is the first step towards in¬ 
creasing postage. 

i Chaintion.] 1 believe the posts throughout the province of the Bengal 

presidency were accelerated during the time you were postmaster-general ? - 
They were. 

, Have you any table to show in what degree they were accelerated?— 

This paper will show to what degree they have been accelerated on the prin¬ 
cipal roads from the presidency. 


[The ll'ihtrss (lrlierred in the .some, 
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Memoiiandum showing the shortest Time hitherto occupied by any one Dauk between the 
following Places, in March, April and May 18.35. 
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Hon. John Elliott. » 7 <> 7 - Mr. Mullins .'] Is it your opinion that the number of passengers between 

-— this country and India will be materially increased by the establishment of a 

G July 1837. communication by the Mediterranean ?—That is a sort of opinion which is per¬ 

fectly applicable to all other countries ; we know whenever additional facility is 
given there is an increased number of passengers, and that no doubt would ope¬ 
rate towards Indiu.as it would towards all other countries; many people are 
now deterred by the very great inconvenience and tin* very great length of 
passage and the sufferings of a long voyage, and no doubt the number would 
be increased if they could make them in an easier and more comfortable 
manner. 

J/joS. You think the increased comforts that such passengers would be likely 
to have in a steam vessel would induce them to pay a larger sum for their 
passage than they have been previously in the habit of doing by the Caper— 
I do not know whether that would operate very largely; I think if it were a 
much higher rate it would operate very much to check the people from going 
by it. 

1509. Taking the passage money by the shorter route to be 150 /., while that 
by the Cape is 120do you suppose that the greater advantages on the one 
route or the other would-encourage them to give the larger sum and still 
create an increase of passengers ?—-No ; l do not think it would operate very' 
materially to decrease the number of passengers, that increase of rate. 

i.>io. Have you considered the question of passage money ?—1 have not, 
more than having to pay a good deal of it in the course of my life. 

171 1. Do you think that the rate charged by the (’ape of Good Hope would 

be a fair rate to charge on the shorter passage by steam vessels ?.-Upon my 

word 1 am totally incapable of forming an opinion upon that; 1 do not know 
upon wliat ground you regulate the thing at all. 

1512. When did you leave India ?~ On the JOtli January J8b(J. 

1 , r > 13* At that period what were the ordinary rates of passage money by the 
Cape of flood Hope?—That varies so entirely with the cabins, that l cannot 
sav. 

1.714. Chairman .] State from the highest to the lowest ?— I ought to lu* able 
to tell, hut 1 really am afraid I cannot ; they vary very much in different, ships ; 
they vary most exceedingly in different ships; the larger class ships charge twice 
as much as the smaller class ships, and. they vary again very much by the repu¬ 
tation of the captains, and so on, that l eanqotsay . 

1515. Mr. Mullins.] In your estimate of letters have you taken into consider¬ 
ation any increase of correspondence likely to arise from the greater facilities of 
communication r— -Wliat est imat e of letters ? 

1.716. The estimate that you have just given in your answer?— I was asked 
what proportion I thought would go; it does not signify if there are. a lae of let¬ 
ters or 10 lacs; I supposed that half would perhaps go in that way. 

1.717. Are you aware of the rates of postage as specified in the proposed new 
arrangement ?—Yes, 1 am ; they are similar to the ones I ln'fore enumerated. 

1.718. Is it your opinion that a laud communication between Bombay and 
Calcutta or Bombay and Madras could he made safely for the • conveyance of 
passengers generally?—I do not think in the present state of the country it 
could; certainly not for passengers g?*neral!y, 

1719. You therefore think it would be an advantage of great importance that 
there should be a communication established between the different ports or 
presidencies of India, so that passengers should not have to pass by land and 
suffer that inconvenience which they do at present?—l think it would be a very 
great individual accommodation, a very great accommodation to the public 
generally in the way of getting from one country to the other. 

1720. I think you stated, in an answer to a former question, tha£ accidents 
have sometimes occurred to the mails in their conveyance ?—Yes. 

1721. Do you know w hether that has been the ease on many occasions ?— 
With regard to the tigers, I stated before 1 had known four or five men killed 
by the tigers. 

1722. With regard to accidents occurring from other causes, in rains are you 
not aware that the mails have been sometimes seriously damaged ?—1 do not 
think more so than on other roads ; I really do not think over the whole country, 
the last rains I was there, there were half a dozen wet wallets. 
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Dr. Dionysius Lardner, called in; and Examined. 

1523. Mr. Mullins.] I urlirvk you have devoted yourself to scientific 
pursuits for many years, and particularly to those branches connected with 
steam ?—Yes, I have been a good deal employed in that way. 

1324. Y ou have considered also the question of steam communication with 
India in its various bearings?—Yes; I have been a good deal engaged in the 
consideration of it, first, as a subject of general statistical and mechanical 
inquiry, and I was subsequently expressly engaged in it by persons who are 
interested in having the question sifted in all its bearings, at whose suggestion 
and by whose wish this pamphlet has been prepared [ producing a pamphlet]. 

1525. You have, in this pamphlet of yours, given your opinion as to the 
number and the sizes, the tonnage and steam power of the vessels, that should 
be employed between Alexandria and India?—Yes. 

J5‘3(». Perhaps you will have the goodness to repent that opinion, in order 
that we may have the advantage of it in evidence.--—I take it that to establish a 
line of communication between Egypt and India, which could be carried on with 
certainty and regularity, and which would meet the difficulties which neces¬ 
sarily must arise from the distance, from the absence of mechanical skill, and 
from the peculiar phviseal and geographical circumstances connected with the 
route, such as the. monsoons, they ought to he vessels of the most efficient and 
powerful description; and 1 have therefore proceeded upon the supposition, that 
mere economy as to expense was a matter altogether of secondary consideration ; 
with those views, I would recommend vessels of about 1,000 tons burthen and 
50-liorse power, and that the whole establishment on the eastern side of Egypt 
he of one perfectly uniform character, every vessel to be a counterpart. of the 
others, so that every spar, and everv purl of the vessel, both nautical and 
mechanic;!!, could be interchanged one vessel for another; the vessels, in fact, 
should he exact duplicates of each other. Then 1 would nrommend the voyage 
to be divided into stages, and each stage to he worked Ip a separate vessel. For 
reasons that it would he very easv in explain, eonneeled with the nature of the 
application of steam to nautical purposes, it is found that steam-engines applied 
to navigation require to be cleaned, adjusted and examined at moderale inter¬ 


vals of time ; if \<m do 110! do so the engine will not continue to work with 
advantage; it will get lamed, crippled and inefficient ; that is one circumstance 
which puts a limit to the length of the stages of the steamers; another is this, 
that if your stage he long you must carry so enormous a quantity of fuel that 
all the valuable tonnage of your vessel will he occupied in that way ; for these, 
and many other reasons, which perhaps it would he tedious to detail to the 
■Committee, connected with tin* mechanical part of the vos.-el, after all tint con¬ 
sideration 1 have been able to give it, 1 should recommend the voyage from 
Calcutta as a starting point to he resolved into stages in this manner: the first 
vessel leaving Calcutta, and touching at Madras, would go in Point de Gallo., or 
whatever harbour might he selected in Ceylon; Point do Calk* is the best; 
then that vessel should.stop, and the passengers and the despatches, and what¬ 
ever cargo there might he, should he transferred to another, vessel; that vessel 
would go to Socotra.; and I would advise a station of refuge to lx* established at 
the head of tin* Middives; then another vessel should communicate between 
Socotra ami Bombay, so that that steamer would meet the Ceylon steamer at 
Socotra, Socotra being a common rendezvous. Then between Socotra and Suez 
it might be advisable to have an intermediate station; and the best, as far as 
I have been able, to ascertain, which can be selected, all circumstances consi¬ 
dered, would be the island of Camaran. 'Plus occupies a position very nearly 
midway between Socotra and Suez, and it lias what, in my opinion, is an ad¬ 
vantage of very great moment indeed : it is insular, mid it is furnished with 
one oi the very best harbours in the Red Sea. The harbour lies on the inner 
side of the island, next the main land ; you can approach it in ships of almost 
any burthen; there is no bar nor obstruction across the strait or passage to 
prevent you, and ships, of any magnitude that can be wanted will lie within 
three or four yards of the shore. Then from Camaran to Suez is a practicable 
distance, of about 1,000 miles, touching at Cosseir; thus the steamer that leaves 
Socotra I would have stop at Camaran, and I would have another steamer plying 
between Camaran and Suez, so that then? would be separate steamers for each 
station ; that is five distinct lines or runs of separate steamers, 
o.qj. s* 
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[Paper delivered in by Witness j\ 

(A.) 


DislUl.Cr. 


* C»a1. 



First Steamer : | 
Second Steamer: 


Calcutta to Madras 
Madras to Ceylon - 

Ceylon to Socotra - 


Third Steamer : 1 T , , . c 

(B.nnbay Brandi) / B »' ,,ba >' Socu,ra 

Fourth Steamer: Socotra to Cainaran 


Fifth Steamer: Cainaran to Suez 

Delay at the Stations - 
Time from Calcutta to Suez - 

— Madras to Suez - 

— Bombay to Suez - 

— Ceylon to Suez - 


Mil.-,. 

7 r V> 

530 

1,6fio 
1,210 


79 ° 

1 ,00.3 


1 


1 


i 


'Font. 

88 

62 


Days. 

4 

3 


j «)2 
I4O 

92 


8 i 
6 

.4 



6 

5 

30 i 
25 4 


if) 

21 


The above arc what may be considered as the probable average times of the trips, 
except during tile south-west monsoon, when the homeward trips will be longer and tile 
outward shorter. 


1.527. C/iainnan.J How many would you liavo for each station?—One 
would be sufficient for the regular work; there would be an abundance of rest 
for each. 

1528. What would be the total establishment of steamers for those different 
stages ?—I should think that six or seven would be an abundance; for the whole 
of the eastern side five would keep up regular work, and then you would have 
one or two spare steamers ; I mean that: for the regular work, "from month to 
month, one steamer would be sufficient for each, stage, hut in the event of 
accidents you should have a spare one or two to take the place of any of those 
that were damaged; not that even that would be necessary, if it were thought a 
matter of great economy; for example, suppose that the steamer between Cama- 
ran and Suez met with an accident the steamer from Socotra could go on to 
Suez; still it would be prudent to have one or two spare vessels to lay on when 
occasion might require. 

1529. Mr. Mullins You are aware t.lmt great impediments are presented in a 
direct passage from Bombay to Socotra in certain months of the year?—Yes. 

1 r>3°- Then, looking* to the impediments so offering themselves at certain 
periods of the year, is it your opinion that a vessel of the size you have already 
Stated would be the best to cope with the monsoon?—Decidedly; it is the phy¬ 
sical impediment of the south-west monsoon which mainly induces me to 
recommend vessels of that large tonnage and power. 

1531. It has been already stated in evidence, that vessels of about (550 tons, 
with a proportionate horse power, would be considered quite powerful enough 
for any obstruction that might arise from the south-west monsoon, and would 
answer every purpose that a larger vessel could be expected to answer. Why 
is it that you suppose that a vessel so much larger would be superior in 
many respects to the smaller ones?—Because from the experience I have 
had already of steam vessels, I have found that those vessels of inferior ton¬ 
nage are not equal to the larger vessels. I can show the Committee the result 
of an examination f have made of a number of vessels, chiefly Government 
steamers, and I find that the smaller' vessels, although they are equally well 
constructed in their machinery, and have no defect about them that I can dis¬ 
cover, but merely their small size, are not able to cope with adverse weather in 
any degree approaching to the larger class. 

1532. Do you Speak now of such vessels as the Atalanta and Berenice, which 
have been already fitted for that station ?—I do; I have had the experience of 
several vessels cpiite equal to them, and I should say perhaps even in some 
respects superior to them in details; I have examined with great care the. per¬ 
formances of nine of the Government steamers, differing from each other in 
various particulars, and I find that the most efficient of these is the Medea, a 
steamer of 800 tons burthen and 220-horse power. Now, I have examined these 

. with 
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•with very great care, and, if the Committee will allow me, I will put in the result 
of the inquiry i have made. The way l have considered the question is this : 
the efficiency of a steamer is best determined by the actual quantity of coal per 
horse power which she will consume, in going over a given distance; I do not care 
about the time; it is a matter of no importance whether she goes fast or slow; 
the question is, how much coals will carry her 1,000 miles, or how many thou¬ 
sand miles a given weight of coals will carry her; that I call the locomotive duty; 
I have found it so useful, that like every notion introduced into general inquiry, 
you must have a name for it, and I have called it the locomotive duty of coals ; by 
the locomotive duty then, I wish to be understood to mean the number of miles 
over which one ton of coals per horse power is capable of transporting a vessel. 
I have examined the performances of a number of these vessels, which I will now 
put in. 

■*' [ The same was pvt in and read , and is as follows :] 
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(B.) 


N A M K. 

Tonnage. 

t 

Length. 

1 

llreadtli. 

Cower. 

l^fcimeter 

of 

Cylinder, 

Length 

of 

Stroke. 

Construction 

of 

Wheels. 

Diameter 

of 

Wheels. 




1 Ft. 

in. 


in. | 


Indus. 

Ft. 

in. 


« 

Ft. 

in. 

African 

- 

24H 

1 to 

O 

j -’4 

11 

9 « 

38 

3 

0 

common 

- 

13 

6 

Blazer 

- 

410 

H 5 

O 

28 

5 

IOO 

44 \ 

3 

G 

feathering 

- 

«7 

4 

C onfiance - 

- 

246 

111 

0 

24 

10 

IOO 

40 1 

4 

0 

- ditto 

- 

18 

6 

Dee 

- 

°39 

1OG 

0 

30 

4 

200 

53 r! 

5 

6 

common 

- 

20 

0 

Firefly 

- 

473 

155 

0 

27 

9 

I40 

44 h 

4 

6 

- ditto 

- 

18 

6 

Flamer 

- 

44 ; 

155 

0 

2(3 

5 

I 20 

42 

4 

O 

feathering 

- 

17 

4 

Medea 

- 

807 


0 

31 

11 

220 

55 h 

5 

0 

- ditto 

- 

24 

6 

Pluto 

- 

295 

135 

O 

24 

•v 

100 

39 h 

3 

6 

- ditto 

- 

16 

G 

Tartarus - 

- 

410 

MS 

O 

28 


100 

39 i 

1 3 

G 

- ditto 

- 

17 

8 

Dolphin 

- 

;J 4 <> 

- 


- 

- 

l(iO 

4 « * 

4 

G 

com in on 

- 

18 

10 

Pr. Steamer (A) 


(>(u> 

“ 

- , 

- 

- 

220 

:,c> 

5 

0 

- ditto 

- 

22 

0 









Lbs. per 

J.onunotive 

1 

1 


NAME. 


Miles. ^ 

Honrs. 

JNuii.rfs. 

1*0%% .’f. 

Hut**, 

lior.>c power 
per htiiir. 

l)mv. 

Miles. 

i 

i 

Observation.. 

African - 


19 . 99 ° 

3.894 

3,8 ;j 4,.544 

9° 

5.13 

10.94 

I.O34 

!> 


llla/.er 


10,340 

1.G45 

1,033,020 

100 

0.28 

10.2 

1.300 



Confiance 

- 

14,130 

2,279 

2,261,iyt>’ 

IOO 

0.20 

9-9 

‘•389 

J 


Firefly 

- 

14,180 

2,2o0 

3,1 10,088 

140 

0.24(5 

10.7 

1.308 

! 

Government Mediter¬ 
ranean steamers. 

Medea - 


P> 240 

1,17° 

2,153,508 

220 

7-8 

. 8 -s 

2.105 

* 


Pluto 

- 

G.;)Go 

98G 

954,240 

IOO 

°-45 

9-°7 

I.50I 

; 


T artarus - 

- 

5 >°°o 

9 H 

97 °, 500 

IOO 

5-55 

lo.OS 

A 

1.15* 

U 


Dee 

- 

7.539 

i,tGi 

1 > 933 . 0.92 

200 

° 49 

8.3 

1-754 

1 

/Government West In- 

Flamer - 


4>°97 

780 

1,000,27a 

120 

O.o 

10.7 

1.256 

[ than steamers. 

Dolphjn • . 

- 

55,750 

- 

- 

» 

9 f 

12.0 

1.820 

• 

1 

| 

Post-office steamer. 

• 


22,400 


- ■* 

“ 

7-7 

12.5 

1-379 

} 

Scotch steamer. 


The result of these inquiries is a very distinct and decided opinion indeed in 
favour of vessels of large tonnage with a certain proportidn of power. I should 
observe, it is not merely these results, but a good deal of other information, which 
I oould not very well reduce to a numerical form, but of a general kind, obtained 
from the performance of the Scottish steamers, and of commercial steamers in 
various other parts of our channels, and the invariable result of all these inquiries 
and- all this information converges to the one point, to favour vessels of large 
tonnage, with a proportion of about one to four of their horse power of their 
tonnage. 

* 533 * Chairman.~\ It,has been already stated that the proportion of one to 

s 4 • three 








| 1 br. D, Lardntr. three was the proper proportion; why do you prefer one tb'four The propor- 

-- tion of power to tonnage must be entirely determined by thfe voyage which the 

6 July if37. vessel has to perform without a relay of coals. In short trips the best pro¬ 

portion is that of one to two. One of the mast efficient steam ships which has 
, ever been constructed is one which has recently been placed upon the station 
between London and Hull, which is a vessel of 800 tons burthen, and 400 -horse 
power. Another instance of the same proportion, used with success is the Post-office, 
steamer called the Dolphin, which has attained a greater average speed than any 
other steamer with which 1 am acquainted. 

1534. Mr. Muffin.':.'] State between what places she plies ! Dublin and Holy- 
head. But il is obvious that if a long trip he contemplated, of the spare tonnage of 
the vessel a larger portion must be given to the fuel and a lesser portion to the 
machinery, consequently live proportion of the power to the tonnage must be 
less than in shorter trips. The proportion may vary from one to two, or say 
from one. horse to two tons, to from one horse to five tons, according to the 
length of the trip. The state of weather to be encountered is also in some 
cases to he considered: when very adverse weather, such as the south-west 
monsoon or the westedy gales of the Atlantic are ft) he encountered, we cannot 
prudently venture a very small proport ion of power, and I would not under such 
circumstances ever advise a less proportion of power than one horse to font* 
tons. 

153,7. I s it your opinion that th;b would be the best proportion that could be, 
adopted under such circumstances r— 1 am dist inctly of that opinion. 

153(1. Chairman .] You are of opinion that that proportion would be suf¬ 
ficient ?—Amply. 

1537. Mr. NnUins.~\ Do you tube into consideration the vessel making head¬ 
way going directly against the wind in the south-west monsoon ?- No; a steam 
Ship never would do it; a steam ship should tack just like a sailing vessel, taking 
wind on her beam, and steal along in that way, and take advantage of the lulls. 
The south-west monsoon, as his Lordship is aware, is not a wind that blows ever¬ 
lastingly with unahntiug and uuaUering force: it is liable to lulls, and to varia¬ 
tions of intensity. In the soulh-wtst monsoon, when most violent, tile vessel 
would lic-to, and when it mitigates she would tack more or less, according to 
the force of the wind, and during the lull would go with her head fair for her 
course, and would get on in that way. But, putting profit and expediency ami 
everything of that sort out of the question, as to the men* abstract, practicability 
of a steam ship such as 1 have described making Socotra from Bombay in the south¬ 
west monsoon, I would put it in this way : have as-Mrtained by the calculations 
which I have put in, that a vessel of th^ V( And 1 l^'e described is capable of 
being transported 2,100 miles by a tontyjf coals '"-t horse power in average 
Weather. It is easily shown that a vessel^ vf that kiiH c , allowing a fair proportion 
of space for passengers and everything else, is capable of carrying a ton and a 
half of coals for each horse power; consequently, she is able to carry coals that 
would propel her, in average weather, 0,000 miles, or 0,200 miles ; she starts,then, 
from Bombay with power in her, under average circumstances, sufficient fo'r 
3,200 miles, with 1,200 miles before her. If, therefore, the adverse circum¬ 
stances of the monsoon be admitted to he such as to obstruct her, compared 
with average weathej, in the proportion of 32 to 12 , she still has that in her 
which will enable her to reach Socotra. 




But another expedient presents itself: let us suppose — though I do not admit 
it—but let us suppose that it was found, after a fair trial, inexpedient to make 
the passage direct from Bombay to Socotra against the monsoon, still this could 
be accomplished *, the steamer could make the head of the Maldives from Bom¬ 
bay ; that she could do most unquestionably ; tin; distance is quite within what 
I have proved steamers to be. capable of; she would he sufficiently oblique to 
the monsoon to do it. At the Maldives she would meet the Ceylon steamer, 
a,nd from the Maldives the monsoon would not he so directly against the vessel 
that she might not go to Socotra. Or she might go from Bombay to Point de 
Galle during the monsoon ; there would be no difficulty in that; and then 
starting from Point de Galle there would be no difficulty in making Socotra 
during, the south-west monsoon, because they have only to go a little, south and 
they can soon convert the monsoon into a favourable, wind ; they could, in this 
primer go a great part of the trip without steam at all. . ,. ■ 

1 »53^. Assuming 
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1538. Assuming a yessel leaving Bombay for Socotra to make her southings 
and tacks in the way you mentioned, at what rate do you estimate her progress 
in average weather ?—Such a vessel as I describe will, in average weather, fully 
accomplish eight knots an hour, and I suppose that under such circumstances it 
would not be too much to say that that would be reduced to something under 
five; five would not be an unfair estimate, or four and a half against the 
monsoon. 

1539. Against the south-west monsoon?—Yes, four and a half. 
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LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK, i.v the Chair. 


Dr. Dionysius Lardner, called in ; and further Examined. 

1540. Dr. Lardner.] I wish to explain more explicitly a question of some 
importance that v/as put to me yesterday, as to the best proportion between the 
power and the tonnage of steamers. The best proportion between the power 
and the tonnage of steam ships will depend altogether on the length of the 
voyage ; the space devoted to the propelling power is necessarily limited, and 
is distributed between the machinery and the fuel. The more powerful the 
machinery the better. But as there must be fuel to carry the vessel through 
her whole trip, the space occupied by the machinery will be proportionally 
limited. Therefore, the longer the voyage the less proportion must the power 
of the machinery bear to the tonnage of the vessel. If physical obstacles, such 
as the monsoon in the eastern seas, or the western gales of the Atlantic, are t > 
be encountered, there must, on the other hand, be power sufficient to enable 
the vessel to make way against them. Therefore, wc are on the one hand 
limited in powewby the length of the voyage, and on the other hand we are 
compelled to provide power sufficient to encounter those obstacles. In the 
shortest class of trips, such as the Channel trips, round these coasts, a pro¬ 
portion of one to two is the best. In the longer class of trips, such as trips 
extending from GOO to 1,000 miles, a power of one to three may be used, and 
in the longest class of ocean voyages, such as those between India and the Red 
Sea, or between Europe and America, the proportion should be one to four, or 
one to five, in order to leave sufficient room in the \essd for the fuel necessary 
to propel her through her whole trip. 

1/J41. Chairman .] How far would the speed be affected bv these proportions? 
—The speed would be affected by them of course; the more powerful the 
machinery is,‘or to speak more correctly, the greater proportion the power 
bears to the tonnage, the greater will be the speed, but the consumption of fuel 
will be nearly the same, that is to say, a ton of coals will carry the vessel nearly 
the same distance, whether you have very powerful machinery or machinery of 
less power. The difference will merely be that the ton of coals carries her 
faster in the one case and slower in the other. 

1542. I wish to know the degrees of speed of these different proportions?— 
I can give it the Committee approximately. 

1543. Let us suppose a 1,000 ton vessel ?—A 1,000 ton vessel provided with 
engines 500 -horse power, which would be what I would adopt for a vessel 
between this and Hull, constructed with the very best machinery, and the best 
possible model, would, I dare say, go above 10 knots an hour. 

1544. Let us take it at 800 and 100?—That vessel, in average weather, will 
certainly accomplish from 10 to 10 \ knots an hour; but reduce that to 800 
tons burthen, and. 250 -horse power, the speed will probably be reduced, to 
eight or eight and a half knots, and reduce it then to 200-horse power, from 
seven and a half to eight knots. That is the lowest. A vessel with one-horse 
power to four tons you may reckon in average weather doing very nearly eight 

0.91. t knots. 
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Dj .D. Lardner. knots. It is better, however, to give the fact upon which that may be proved ; 

- -- the Medea, which is the vessel I mentioned to your Lordship yesterday, is a 

7 July 1837. vessel of 800 tons burthen and 220 -horsepower; she is fitted with excellent 

machinery, and is a beautiful model, and I have taken the performance of that 
vessel for nearly 10,000 miles, and her average rate for 10,000 miles was seven 
knots and eight-tenths. 

1545. Do you know what was the maximum and minimum of her speed?— 
I do not bear it in recollection now, but I could tell by reference to my papers. 

i,54(>. Mr. Mullins.] Have you any further remarks to make on the subject 
you were upon ?—I do not recollect that I have. 

1547. The Committee are anxious to ascertain more fully why ifc is that you 
prefer a vessel of 1,000 tons, and a proportionate horse power, to vessels of the 
size of the Atalanta, or the Berenice ?—From an extensive examination of the 
performance of steamers of various amounts of tonnage and power, I have 
found invariably that the vessels of the larger tonnage are more efficient 
in rough weather than the smaller vessels ; and that that efficiency which they 
have in rough weather affects their average performance in a very sensible 
degree. 

1548. Taking a vessel of the size of the Atalanta or the Berenice, which is 
from bOO to OOO tons, and a horse power of' from 200 to 230 tons, how many 
tons will there be for the conveyance of a cargo in such a vessel, over and 
above the necessary supply of fuel which such a vessel should take for so long 
a voyage as one between Point de Galle and Socotra, in the south-west mon¬ 
soon r—I do not think that vessel could carry any cargo at all, supposing her to 
steam it the entire way in the south-west monsoon; such a vessel as you have 
described, taking her from Point de Guile; a vessel so small as that, with such 
a large proportion of power. 

1549. Is that your decided opinion, after the consideration that you have 
given to the comparative powers of steam vessels ?—Yes, that is my decided 
opinion; it is not a vessel that I would recommend to be used. 1 think that 
vessel would consume more coals in proportion to her power and tonnage than 
a vessel of a proper tonnage would do, and she would be more inefficient, she 
would make less wav, and she would be less useful, both for passengers and 
cargo. 

1 . 550 . Then if such is your opinion as to the passage between Point de Galle 
and Socotra, it must be still stronger in the case of the passage between 
Bombay and Socotra?—Between Bombay and Socotra my opinion is, that that 
vessel, in most cases of the monsoon, could not go at all, could not make the 
direct passage steaming. 

1551. Not if she were to tack or to make southings ?—Then she would be con¬ 
verted, in fact, into a.sailing vessel; if she were to carry that to any very great 
extent, she would do what a sailing vessel would do ; she would run down the 
coast towards the Maldives until she would get the monsoon on her*beam, and 
then she would make Socotra; she would be struggling against her own 
deficiency. 

1.552. So that your opinion is, that under such circumstances a steamer of 
that size would have no advantage over a sailing vessel r — A steamer of that 
size would not, in my opinion, have any great advantage over a sailing vessel 
under the circumstance of the monsoon. 

1553. But if you take a vessel of the tonnage of from 800 to 1,000 tons, 
with proportionate power, it is your opinion that she is capable, under all 
circumstances, of effecting such a passage ?—l think she would be capable 
under all circumstances. I believe I stated yesterday that there are states of 
the monsoon in which the vessel would be compelled to lie-to, she could not 
make way at all. There are other states of the monsoon in which she would 
run perhaps within six points of the wind, at others within three or four points 
of the wind, and then during the lulls she would make direct way. Nowin 
'proportion as you render a vessel less efficient by diminishing her amount of 
tonnage, you will limit her power of availing herself of these different means 
of encountering the physical difficulty, and you will cripple her and bring her 
down more and more to the level of a sailing vessel. Therje is an impression, 
that by giving the vessel a greater proportion of power than what 1 ' have stated, 
you can force her against a strong head wind, and perhaps that might influence 
•persons who fix upon that proportion of 660 tons, and 230 -horse power; but it 
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is found that you cannot do that. That if you had an unlimited power, and 
were to force her against the wind, she would thrust her head under the water, 
she would bury herself; you cannot in such cases avail yourself of the power; 
power becomes useless beyond a certain point. My decided opinion is, that 
one-fourth of her tonnage in power is as much power as can be usefully 
employed against the weather that you will encounter, quite as much. 

1554. Chairman.] How do you reconcile that with the answer you gave to 

a former question, that one to two was the proper proportion ?—Very easily. 
The cases where one to two is adopted is in short passages, where they are of 
course liable occasionally to weather like that; as for instance, between Dublin 
and Liverpool, that is the proportion of power that the best vessels adopt. 
Now every one is aware that the westerly gales to which that passage is subject 
are equal to, or exceed indeed, any monsoon occasionally. But in going 
against these they do not exert their full power ; it is possible for them to have 
the power, but not to use it. The time they use their power is when the 
weather is in an ordinary and moderate state ; they will then go on at the rate 
of from 10 to 11 knots an .hour; but I have been in vessels on that passage 
when they did not make three miles an hour ; the power in such a case 
becomes useless ; they work the engine under its power; ease the engines, as 
they call it. ; 

1555. She would be otherwise buried under the waves !—She would bury 
hersel f decided! v. 

15,56. Mr. MuUim.\ But assuming the south-west monsoon to prevad lor 
only a [limited period, then should you, in the application of power to the 
vessel, think it advisable to look more to the prevalence of that south-west 
monsoon (or a certain period of the year, than to the advantage you would 
gain from having an increased power during the other periods of the year?— 
I do not conceive that you would gain any material advantage, considering 
the length of the trips, by any increase of power that, you could get beyond 
what I have stated, because the trip between Point de Gallo ami Socotra 
is one in which, under almost any circumstances, you could not profitably 
use more; you would require to have a proportion of power not exceeding 
what I have staled, even supposing the monsoon was not. in question. The 
monsoon would not alter my estimate of the proportion of power to tonnage. 

1557. Then, taking a vessel of the size you propose, with the proportion of 
power of one to four, what number of tons should you think would be spared 
for the cargo, over and above the quantity of fuel necessary to be taken for the 
longest stage ?—I will take if you please the longest stage, from Point de Galle 
to Socotra, that distance is about 1,600 geographical miles; now a ton of coal 
per horse power, putting the monsoon out of the question, will carry the v essel 
about 12,200 miles, therefore about three quarters of a ton will carry the vessel 
between Point de Galle and Socotra. The vessel has 250 -horse power, there¬ 
fore it will take about ISO tons of coal for actual conMimption in the distance ; 
but you must allow for contingencies, and therefore ym might add, say 10 per 
cent, for these, which would make 200 tons. The vessel therefore, will he 
thus circumstanced : her machinery, 250 -horse power, will occupy the tonnage 
of 250 tons, you have coals 200 tons, which may be taken in tonnage as ton for 
ton, a ton of coals occupying a ton of tonnage, and that will be 450 tons that 
will be occupied by the propelling power. The vessel measures 1,000, and 
therefore there would remain 550 tons of unoccupied space for all the rest; 
viz. the crew, stores, passengers and cargo. Now that will afford ample 
accommodation for about 100 first-class passengers, and afford a very consi¬ 
derable space for cargo, which is not of a very heavy description. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that you can, if you wished it, so fill a vessel with coals that 
.she can hold nothing more, that she shall have no spare space; the fact is, that 
never can happen, and any one who says so, is ignorant of the real nature of 
the question. The limit which is imposed to the supplying coals to a steam 
ship, is not a limit of space, it. is a limit of immersion; you can put in coals 
until the vessel gets such an immersion that the paddle-wheels will not work, 
you must stop as soon as the paddle-wheel gets immersed to the depth of about 
her lowest paddle, and after you have put all that quantity of coals in her, you 
have a vast quantity of space besides what passengers will occupy, a space that 
passengers cannot occupy, a space in the lower parts of the vessel, and in many 
parts where you would stow goods, which must not be of a very heavy descrip- 
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description, however bulky it might be, you would have a very considerable 
quantity of space. 

15.58. Can you form an idea as to the probable number of tons that might be 
spared for such a purpose, without too great an immersion of the vessel from the 
cause you allude to ?—You see from the calculation I have given in, supposing 
that the measured tonnage of the vessel is its real tonnage, and it ought to be 
so, then there would be 550 tons for every thing, and the disposition of these 
would mainly depend on what you calculated would be most advantageous to 
appropriate to passengers and what for cargo. 

15.59. But with regard to the tons weight, can you give any opinion as to 
the number of tons that can be made available?—That ought to be very 
limited, because you must not immerse the paddles ; and here I would beg to 
state, that in those vessels that have long trips to encounter, I would recom¬ 
mend that the coal-boxes should .be tanked, and, that the trim of the vessel 
should be maintained by replacing the coals by sea water. 

1560. Chairman .] Would not that add to the weight at other times ?—No, 
the weight would remain the same. You may charge the vessel with a certain 
quantity of coals, in proportion to the trip she has to encounter, and the vessel 
will go better by having her paddles properly immersed, than if they were less 
immersed. 

1561. Mr. Mullins.] You have not yet stated what the number of tons 
weight would be, that you think a vessel taking the proportion of coals I have 
just stated, would be able to carry without too great immersion '!—That would 
be matter of calculation, depending a great deal on the model and build of the 
vessel; you must not immerse the vessel deeper than her lowest paddle. 

1562. What would be the comparative annual expense of a steam ship, such 
as you recommend, of 1,000 tons capacity and 250 -horse power, and one of 
060 tons and 230 -horse power?—The power being very nearly the same, there 
would not be any difference worth consideration, either in the original cost or 
expense of maintaining the machinery The establishment of engineers, stokers, 
and cost of everything connected with the mechanism of the vessel, would be 
the same ; the annual consumption of fuel would be about eight per cent less ; 
the establishment of the officers and crew would be the same; the establish¬ 
ment at the several stations and depots would be the same; but in the smaller 
vessel the space which £ould be appropriated to passengers would be greatly 
lessened, and none would remain for cargo. 

1563. What would be the sailing expense of the two on a voyage of 1,200 
miles ?—That will be matter of calculation; but if the Committee will permit 
me, I will give in a statement of it. 

[ 77 /e Witness was requested to do .vo.J 

1564. What would be the difference of time in making the voyager—I am 
sure that the larger vessel would do it in less average time; but in smooth 
water the smaller and more powerful vessel would be the fastest, cccteris 
paribus. 

1565. Mr. Mullins. Is it your opinion that the employment of large vessels 
would produce other advantages besides those you have enumerated; would 
not larger vessels create a greater facility of communication by obviating the 
necessity of taking in supplies of coal so frequently as in smaller vessels, and 
also the necessity of cleaning the boilers so frequently ?—No, I think the boilers 
must be cleaned as frequently in the one as in the other; I do not see much 
advantage in that. The main advantages of the large class of vessels will be 
these: that they will be most efficient in rough weather, and therefore their 
average time affected by the rough weather will always be less ; their passages 
will be more certain; they will accommodate a greater proportional quantity 
of passengers and cargo; the expense for the work they do will be considerably 
less ; that if the intercourse be increased, as from increased facility we always 
find it is gradually increased, you have the means to meet that; but if you start 

“ with small vessels, and you suddenly find the number of passengers or goods, 
or whatever it may be, to increase upon you, you have no means of accommo- 
• dating them, except by multiplying your vessels; and it is obvious that to do 

a given 
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a given quantity of traffic by a greater number of smaller vessels is far more 
expensive than to do the same quantity of traffic by a smaller number of greater 
vessels. 

1566. Have you considered the fitness of the harbours of the Red Sea and 
Socotra?—Yes, I have very carefully examined those. 

15C7. You are aware that there are different harbours which have been 
recommended?—I am. It has been erroneously stated that the Red Sea is ill 
provided with harbours, in which steamers could lie on either coast: now here 
is an admirable chart, which has been made within a few years under the direc¬ 
tion of the India Company, of the Red Sea, from the Straits of Babelmandel to 
Suez, and any person conversant with these things, who will take the trouble 
of examining it, will find that there is ample choice of places on either side, 
either for permanent stations or for places of refuge. Now here is the place 
which I have recommended as the intermediate station between Socotra and 
Suez; this is the Island of Camaran; the harbour lies inside here, and I under¬ 
stand it has been stated that a bar exists here; there is no such thing. 

1568. Just state why you should recommend Camaran to any other station? 
—First, because it is insular; which is, I think, very important. The station 
there, the depot, the coals, and everything that is necessary for the supply of 
the vessels, will be safe from the incursions of wild tribes that would infest anv 
place on the main land, and it will be free from all causes of delay. When the 
Hugh Lindsay made her voyages, independent of any disturbance from the 
Arabs, they experienced very great delay from the local authorities; vexatious 
difficulties were thrown in their way about getting fuel and things of that sort, 
which would almost inevitably be the case if you had not a place under your 
own complete control. If then you had the Island of Camaran, and a hulk 
established there, containing the coals ready to stipply the vessels, the steamers 
would come alongside the hulk, would take in her coals at once; the upper 
deck of the hulk might be fitted up as a workshop, with all tools necessary 
for the repair of the machinery, and with abundance of duplicates of those 
parts most likely to be deranged; such as parts of the paddle wheels and 
other things, so that when the vessel comes there she would be put to rights 
and receive her coals without any disturbance or delay. In the same way 
I would place one or more hulks of the same kind at Suez, with the same 
view, and at Socotra. The only disadvantage imputed to Socotra i.s the want 
of well-sheltered harbours ; but there are two there, one of which is sheltered 
and safe in the north-east, and the other in the south-west moAsoon, at different 
ends of the island. 

1569. Chairman^ You have seen a statement of the present number of 
passengers that pass between England and India?- -Yes ; about 3,2 00 a-year. 

1,570. Do you think that that number will be increased by the establishment 
of a regular steam communication ?—I have not the least doubt of it, and the 
ground on which I entertain no doubt of it is this, that in the history of 
human civilization, I do not believe there is one statistical law so free from 
exception as this, that in every instance where improved means of communi¬ 
cation between centres of populations have been effected, whether the improve¬ 
ments consist in increased expedition or in increased economy, it has been 
invariably followed by a very large increase of intercourse ; numerous examples 
may be given of this, though not of course applicable to distances so considerable 
as the present. In all the cases where we have seen railroads established, 
Without a single exception, the intercourse has increased in an immense 
proportion. In some cases the increased economy has, no doubt, operated to a 
certain extent where the fare has been reduced one half, and the time has been 
diminished one half; there the increase has gone on in a four-fold or five-fold 
proportion. In the case between Liverpool and Manchester, where there were 
400 persons per day before the railroad was established, there are now 1,(100 
per day. But as an instance where increased expedition only takes effect 
without diminished price, I may mention to you other railroads where the 
price has been actually increased; the price by the road before was less than 
it now is by the railroad, and notwithstanding. that the road is deserted, 
and the railroad is used exclusively, the intercourse has increased in more 
than a four-fold proportion. Other instances might be mentioned, and very 
numerous ones, and upon all these grounds I entertain not the least doubt 
whatever, that if the line of steam communication be established between India 
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an immense proportion. 

1571. Perhaps the case most analogous to that of India is Spain, where there 
is no great commercial or manufacturing population, where the natives are not 
habitually travellers ; do you happen to know whether the intercourse has in¬ 
creased very much since the steam-boats have been established with the Penin¬ 
sula?—Immensely, not only between Spain but between every part on the 
coast of Europe. 

1572. Do you know in what proportion the intercourse has increased since 
the establishment of tli£ Peninsula Steam Navigation Company r—I cannot 
give you an exact proportion, but I can take on me to say it has increased in 
more than a ten-fold proportion. 

1 . 573 - What do you mean by ten-fold ?—More than 10 times the number of 
persons go, and in some cases considerably more. I will give you an instance 
of a case where by the diminished price, independent of the increased exj*di- 
tion, an enormously increased intercourse took place. Last year there 
had been running between London and Boulogne steamers, the fare being 
I think a guinea and a half a head, and they had been lor a considerable time 
plying in that way. There was an opposition established between two lines of 
steamers, and in order to ruin each other as they thought, they determined 
on reducing the fares to almost nothing, and they reduced them to 5 ,v. each 
line. The consequence was, that it was not a very uncommon thing for 800 
and 1,000 persons a day to be landed at Boulogne. The steamers which began 
this opposition as a ruinous thing, with the intention of cutting each others 
throats, have continued it ever since as a source of profit, and they are still now 
5 ,s. a head. It shows how little we know of statistical laws. 

1,574. Mi'- Mullins. ] Then it is your opinion that not only will there be an 
increased intercourse between this country and India, but that the far greater 
proportion of those who go from this country to India will avail themselves of 
the shorter route by the lied Sea in place of the present, one?-—! am convinced 
every one will go by it, and I feel assured that the fare may be reduced con¬ 
siderably below what they now contemplate, with profit. 

1.575- Have you considered that subject in reference to the fare that ought to 
be charged, making a due return to those persons who undertake the providing of 
the passengers ?■—Yes. 

I57ti- Taking the whole fare between Calcutta and London at what you have 
stated it, what would he the proportional fares for the successive stages of the 
voyage ?—I take for granted that no one would stop at Socotra. Some few 
trading with Arabia, might disembark at Cainarau, or be dropped at other points 
on the coast. Short fares should of course be higher in proportion than long ones. 
If the whole fare from Calcutta to London he taken at I‘20/., the following fares 
would not be unfair lor the stages. 

Days. Fare. 

— £. 

Calcutta to Madras - - - , - - 4 10 

Madras to Ceylon --------3 8 

Ceylon to Camaran or neighbouring parts of the Arabian 

coast --------- 15 85 

Camaran to Cosscir - - - - - - 4 10 

Camaran to Suez - - - - - - -7 18 

Calcutta to Cosscir. 28 \ 65 

■ Calcutta to Suez - - - - - - 30 A 70 

Alexandria to Gibraltar - - - - - - 19 22 

Gibraltar to Falmouth - - - - , * - - 616 

Alexandria to Falmouth - - - - - -16 36 

But I think it will probably be found to be more profitable to reduce all the fares 
below these rates. . 

' 1577. Can you give the charge for the whole distance without'dividing it ?—’ 
1 am sure it could be done with a profit for first-class passengers at 100 /., and for 
passengers with inferior accommodation, more closely crowded together in the 
vessel, for 60 /., and that including their provision. Much depends on the space 

you 
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you allot in the vessel to the passengers and upon the accommodation they require. 
I understand the class of passengers who now run is generally wealthy, a people 
who want very luxurious accommodation ; in that case you 5 must charge of course 
a proportionally high fare ; but I think 100 1 . for the first class, and then inter¬ 
mediate sums for different accommodation, between that and 60 /. or 70 /.,* would 
yield a considerable profit; 1 think it would yield more profit than 1 . 50 /., by 
increasing the number that would go. 

. 1578. Are you aware what the present charges are by the Cape of Good 
Hope?—They vary very much in different vessels; you can go in. some 
vessels for so low as 90/., I believe at 80 /. you can get out for, and others 
charge 120/. 

1 , 579 . ^ ou mean for first-class passengers?—Yes, for first-class passengers 
ISO/, is generally paid, I believe. 

1580 . It has been already stated in evidence that it would he impossible to 
accommodate the passengers comfortably in steam vessels by the Red Sea under 
from 150/. to 200/.?—Well, that will entirely depend on the number of pas¬ 
sengers who go; such a statement as that must he understood in a very qualified 
sense. If there be a sufficient number of passengers go, they will accommodate 
them for a great deal less; if few go, of course the expense of your enterprise 
must be shared among few, and therefore high prices must be charged ; but 
I anticipate, from what I see of the actual numbers who now go round by the 
Cape, and from what I know of the facility that may be afforded them in the 
steam communication by the lied Sea, and from what I also know as to the 
general effects of expedition, it could be done for the sums 1 stated more' 
profitably than if 200 /. were charged. 

1581. Can you give any opinion as to the comparative amount of corre¬ 
spondence and mercantile intercourse between the different presidencies and 
this country ?—Yes, I have got it here ; I will give it in if you please. The 
number of letters conveyed between Britain and India at present, or 
within the last few years is at the rate of 309,000 annually; of these 54,000 
communicate with Bombay, 12,500 with Ceylon, 7 * ,000 with Madras, and 
170,000 with Calcutta; so that out of the 309,000, Calcutta lias 170 , 000 , and 
Madras 70 , 000 , that is 210,000 between the tvo. Then the passengers 3,200 
annually, of whom 1,450 go to Calcutta, or between Calcutta and .England; 
Madras 1,050, Ceylon 100, Bombay fiOO. The estimated gross commerce is 
nine millions, of which two millions and a half arc to Bombay, one million to 
Madras, and five millions and a half to Calcutta. Now these may be taken 
to represent the exigency which those different presidencies have for the im¬ 
proved means of communication. 

1.582. Is it your opinion that many letters would be sent bv the Cape of 

Good Hope, when once the other communication is established?—That of 
course will depend on the postage. * 

1 . 583 . Taking the postage at what you arc aware it is, according to the Act 
of Parliament ?—The impression I have is this: that a great part of the cor¬ 
respondence, all that part of the correspondence which is of a commercial 
nature, is of a nature to which expedition is so important, that almost any 
price would be paid for it; and that the difference of postage which is now pro¬ 
posed is such, that I think all that portion of correspondence would certainly 
go by . the steam communication, and a large portion of correspondence of 
private families anxious to hear from their friends and relations, would likewise, 
at least of the respectable families, go by it. They would not consider the 
expense, it is quite evident; we ha\e only to appeal to our feelings to know 
that. Of the letters which at present go free, which amount to 309,000, about 
90,000 of those letters lire for private soldiers;’ these most likely would go 
round about still, or go whichever way they could be carried cheapest; but 
there are 220,000 letters that pay postage now, and 1 think considerably more 
than half of these would certainly go by the steam communication, oven at 
double their present postage. 

1.584. Is it your opinion that the commercial intercourse will be greatly 
increased between India and this country by the greater facility of communication ? 
—Undoubtedly ; it always is so. Facility stimulates commercial speculations, and 
it is well known in the commercial world, that nothing has clogged the spirit of 
enterprize more than the length of time which is now necessary to learn the state 
of the markets between the two countries. 
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1585. Is it your opinion that means could be found of preventing any additional 
rates of insurance being charged in consequence ol the necessity of transferring 
the cargoes from one vessel to another ? - -I do not apprehend that much danger 
will arise from that. The source of danger would most likely be the carrying 
across^Egypt; for one steamer coming alongside another, and giving in the only 
kind of cargo which can be expected in this case, which is a cargo of light and 
valuable things ; I do not think there would be any source of injury. 

i/>8f>. You have devoted a good deal of your time to inquiries into the best 
machinery applicable to steam vessels for long voyages?—Yes. 

1587. The Committee are anxious to ascertain what your opinion is with regard 
to the machinery which should be adopted in vessels intended for such voyages, 
in reference to the improvements lately effected ?—The machinery to which the 
Committee have to direct their attention, consists of two parts, very distinct from 
each other, namely, the working machinery and the boilers. With respect to the 
working machinery, I have no other observation to make than this, that I would 
recommend it to be constructed by the very best makers in this country, of the 
highest reputation, such as Boulton & Watt, and Maudslay & Field, to insure 
its excellence ; that I would recommend the engines to be constructed so as to 
work expansively, the valves to he made in the same manner that they are now 
being made for the vessel which is being built to work between Bristol and New 
York, the engines of which are in process of construction by Maudslay & Field. 
The valves of those cylinders are so constructed that the engineer can cut oil* the 
steam at any portion of the stroke he pleases; this is of very great consequence 
in a case like this, where the economy of fuel is a matter of importance, because 
in the monsoon for example, it will sometimes happen, when you are going with it, 
that you need not use steam at all, you will run with the monsoon in the outward 
passage very often without steam. Frequently it will happen that you will wish 
to work very much, umler your power, availing yourselves of the wind to a con¬ 
siderable extent, but helping out the wind by a certain portion of steam, the 
engine-man will then cut off the steam, perhaps at a fourth or a fifth or a sixth 
part of the stroke, letting it expand the rest, and the consumption of fuel will 
not only be diminished in the proportion in which he cuts it off, but in a higher 
proportion, from the expansive action of the steam, and therefore l think the 
expansive valve a matter of very considerable importance. It is with respect 
to tlie boilers, however, that the greatest difficulty will be felt, and the greatest 
doubt lies about the best mode ot proceeding. The difficulties consist in this, 
generally we are obliged to use sea water in them. In the boiling of the sea 
water, the salt and lime and other solid matter which is held in solution, is pre¬ 
cipitated, the steam goes over, leaving these solids behind. After the boiler has 
been worked for a certain length of time, the salt which remains behind from the 
evaporated water, mixes up with the water that remains, renders it salter and 
salter, until at length it be'comes wliat chemists call a saturated solution, that is, it 
can hold no more salt in solution, and immediately then the salt becomes thrown 
on the surface of the boiler, precipitated in u solid form, and adheres ; there is an 
affinity between the metal of the boiler, especially at that high temperature, and 
the salt, and it clings to the surface of the boiler, makes a solid wall round about 
it, a thick lining of this deposit, which has the effect of intercepting the heat.of 
the fire ; that heat which ought to pass into the water, remains in the metal 
of the boiler ; and if this incrustation he allowed to collect to any considerable 
thickness, the metal will be liable to be made red hot, to soften and to have cracks 
in it, and the boiler to be gradually destroyed. Now this is the main evil that is 
to. be guarded against, and many ways have been suggested from time to time by 
different projectors of remedying this evil. 

1,588. In reference to the deposit in boilers, are you aware that there is 
a very great difference in the quantity of saline matter contained in the water • 
of the Indian Ocean and the water of the ltcd Sea?—I have not seen any 
analysis of this, but I should hardly expect a very great difference, as far as 
regards the muriate of soda. 

1589. And lime? -Lime is a very small portion in any sea water; lean give 
the precise proportions if you wish it the next day, but the fact is, the muriate 
of soda constitutes the great bulk of the deposit; there is a little lime and a 
little sulphate of soda, uul a little magnesia, but these arc present in extremely 
small proportions ; it is quite true that the lime, as far as it does exist, is the 
most mischievous; it lays hold of the boiler more tenaciously ; it gives con- 
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sistency and solidity to the muriate of soda, forming an incrustation instead of 
a loose deposit; but I should hardly expect it would have any very material 
effect from any difference of proportion that could subsist between sea water 
in one place and sea water in another place. 

1590. Are you aware the officers of the Hugh Lindsay have reported 
that in consequence of the very great difference which existed in the quantity 
of deposits in the two seas, that they were under the necessity of blowing oft' 
much more frequently while performing the passage of the Red Sea than that of 
the Indian Ocean, which, of course, must lead to very great delay, and very 
great expenditure of fuel ?— I have heard that such a report was made, but I 
did not attach much importance to it. The fresh water will have more lime. 

1/591. Are there any remedies that you could suggest for obviating the evils . 
that you speak of in steam boilers?—There are the ordinary remedies which 
have been tried, and I can scarcely say that, any of them are perfectly effectual; 
by far the most common one is that which is called the process of blowing out, 
which consists in expelling the super-salted water from the boiler, and in¬ 
troducing ordinary sea water in its place. If this process were conducted 
with regularity, the water in the boiler ought never to be allowed to become 
a saturated solution, you should continually introduce such quantities of sea 
water as would drive out the water before saturation : hut to this there 
are objections; there is the immense loss of fuel from continually cooling 
the water in the boiler; you arc driving out water at a high temperature, 
and letting in water at the common temperature of the sea. r llie con¬ 
sequence is that you are purchasing a clean boiler at the expense of a con¬ 
siderable quantity of fuel. Then the process, if conducted otherwise, is to 
allow the deposit to collect to a certain extent, and then it is blown out mixed 
with the water. Now although this process has been enforced as far as it is 
possible for the owner of the vessel to enforce it, still, notwithstanding, incrus¬ 
tation is found to collect; I have taken off the interior of boilers incrustation 
two inches thick from boilers in which this process was enforced as rigorously 
as it was practicable to enforce it:; for 1 ought, to observe, that it is a process 
extremely difficult to get regularly executed ; the engine-men feel that they 
are impairing and crippling the rate of the vessel, and they have a natural 
reluctance to do it. Now another of the remedies besides that .blowing 
out, which has been suggested, is the substitution of copper boilers for iron 
boilers; it is found that the salt which collects on the surface of the iron 
boilers is less liable to collect upon copper; some will tell you it does not 
collect at all, and that they remain perfectly clean, an.I that nothing hut loose 
deposit is collected, and that that loose deposit may be blown away without 
harm : but I know that that, is not the case, that an incrustation does 
collect on the surface of the copper, though not in the same degree as on the 
surface of iron boilers. Now I will give you an, example ; I have got here a tube, 
three inches internal diameter, which I took out of a copper boiler at Hull. 
This tube was taken from a marine boiler which had been two years in 
operation between Hull and Hamburgh, and the owner assured me that 
the process of blowing out was observed as rigorously as it was in his power 
to enforce it, and he asserted his belief that it was fairly executed. Notwith¬ 
standing that, this tube is completely stopped; it is not a crust that is collected 
on it, but it is actually choked by a deposit as hard as marble. Then .another 
remedy which has been proposed for this evil, and which is now in process of 
trial is an expedient which is known by the name of Hail’s condensers. The 
source of the evil, as 1 have explained to the Committee, arises from our 
being compelled to work with sea water; if any expedient eoidd enable us to 
work with fresh water, still more with distilled water, it is obvious, that the evil 
would be perfectly removed ; and the object of the contrivance to which I now 
allude has been to enable us to do this, to work always with the same water, 
and therefore, always with perfectly pure water. Now the Committee will pro¬ 
bably be better able to estimate the efficiency and merit, or rather the proba¬ 
bility of eiliciency in this contrivance, if 1 state to them it is not a new one. 
The celebrated Watt, at a very early epoch in the history of his discoveries in 
steam, and even before steam was intended to be applied to navigation, con¬ 
structed a condenser of this kind; he conducted the steam as it was drawn 
oil from the cylinder through a multitude of small tubes, which small tubes 
were carried through a vessel which was constantly supplied with cold water ; 
0.91. u the 
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the steam, thus divided into threads, and compelled to pass through those 
tubes exposed to the affusion of cold water, was of course condensed. Mr. 
Watt tried this, he laid a drawing of it before Parliament, which drawing is 
now in the possession of his son James Watt, and I have seen it, signed by autho¬ 
rities indicating its having been before Parliament. This condenser is in fact 
Hall's condenser. I have read manuscripts of Mr. Watt s on the subject, and 
I find it was abandoned by him in consequence of his finding, first, that he 
never could make a vacuum sufficiently sudden and perfect by it; and secondly, 
because the tubes constantly got a fur collected on them, intercepting the cold 
water just as the crust intercepts the heat in the other case", and in fact it was 
abandoned by him at that time as a hopeless thing. Mr. Ilall, of Nottingham, 
has revived it, and has taken out a patent for its application to nautical engines, 
for the purpose of preventing incrustation ; it is exactly the same as Mr. Watt's. 
It consists of a number of small copper tubes through which the steam is com¬ 
pelled to pass, as it escapes from the cylinder, which tubes are exposed to the 
cold water exactly in the same way, and the condensation is effected in that 
way ; when the steam is condensed it is passed through a forcing pump, and 
driven back again into the boiler. The waste which must take place in this 
case, which will be produced by more or less of this water getting away, 
one wav or another, by leakage—-lie replaces the waste by a small still in 
which he distills sea water, which could easily be done if there was no other 
objection to hit. contrivance. Now these condensers have been constructed in 
a great number of private vessels. I have seen them in vessels in almost all the 
ports in England, and I have examined them myself personally', but it is not by r 
merely looking at such things, nor seeing them working, nor by examining 
the barometer, nor by any mere inspection of the machinery, that a correct 
conclusion can be obtained about theih; it is only by a careful examination of 
logs fairly kept, giving an account of the state of the barometer gauge, the 
consumption of fuel, and the actual way' the vessel makes for a considerable 
period of time. It is from this, and from this only, that correct conclusions 
can be deduced ; one of the short ways of arriving at a conclusion certainly 
would be the examination of the barometer gauge ; the question that would pre¬ 
sent itself to any one conversant with the subject would be, does this mode of 
condensation really produce a vacuum on the other side of the piston, does it 
really give mechanical effect to the steam by destroying the resistance on the 
other side ; now most unquestionably, the gauges in those engines do indicate 
a very superior vacuum. 

Will you state what the indication is?—They indicate a vacuum very 
nearly equal to the barometric vacuum. Now, this however, is attended with 
a circumstance to which I wish particularly to point the attention of the 
Committee. There is an appendage to the condenser of the common steam 
engine, called an air pump ; the object of this instrument is to pump away the 
cold water which is introduced into that condenser, to pump away that cold 
water and clear the condenser of it; but the purpose from which it derives 
its name is to pump away atmospheric air, a permanent elastic fluid which 
enters with the cold water which is introduced to condense the steam : cold 


water in the common state always contains a certain quantity of atmospheric 
air combined with it, and it is to get rid of this mischievous fluid that the air 


pump is mainly there. That is the use of the. air pump in the common 
steam engine. In Hall’s condensers he has no jet, he introduces no cold 


water to condense the steam, he consequently introduces no air to be pumped 
away', and therefore there is nothing remains to be removed from his conden¬ 
sers, except the pure water resulting from the condensation of the steam, and 
to remove that, it is obvious that an extremely small pump ought to be 
sufficient. Notwithstanding that, Mr. Hall thinks it necessary, for the proper 
efficiency of his engines, not only to use as large an air pump as is used in the 
common condensing engine by jet, but he even advocates the use of a larger. 
If then there be attached to an engine where there is no air to be pumped 


away, and where there is no condensing water to be pumped away; where 
there is nothing but the more condensed steam to be pumped away—if there 
be attached to that an enormous air pump, there is no wonder at all that there 


should be a good vacuum kept up ; for you can keep up a vacuum without a 
condenser at all, if y r ou will only give us a sufficiently large air pump. That, 
therefore the barometer gauge in those vessels in which Hall’s condensers 


are 
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are used should show a very high vacuum with so extensive an air pump in 
them is not at all surprising, and in my opinion indicates nothing as to the 
efficiency of the engine. 

1593. Have you any reason to know that the air pumps used in those 
vessels where Hall's condensers are applied, are larger than the air pumps 
which would be used in the case of common condensers?- Mr. Hall told me 
himself that they are as large, and he even said that he would wish them to be 
larger; but I contend that they ought not to be there at all; I contend that 
there ought to be no air pump, but only a pump to pump away the condensed 
steam. And that if there be an air pump there of considerable si/e, either as 
large or nearly as large as the air pump of a common steam engine, T say that 
that air pump is in fact producing the vacuum, which is not produced by the 
condensers, and that the whole thing is a juggle. It is quite clear, that if you 
spend your power in working your air pump, you are doing nothing; it is just 
the same as if you were taking money out of one pocket and putting it into 
the other ; you are doing nothing at all. 


1.504. Then how can you reconcile this opinion with the declarations that have 
been made by different persons who have been in those steam vessels for a long 
period, and who have declared that there is not only an increase of power in 
the same engines, but, with the addition of Hall’s condensers, there is also 
a saving in the consumption of fuel, to the extent of one-fourth !—1 have 
heard that and I have heard the contrary. I do not wish to he understood as 
oilcring these observations with a view to condemn Hall’s as a bail principle ; 
it may be a good one for anything I know; but 1 offer them merely as grounds 
for throwing a doubt for the present upon the thing, until we see it more 
extensively tried. I should even go so far as to recommend the adoption of 
Hall’s condensers in the vessels at this side of Egypt, because they are always 
within reach of repairs, and if any difficulty should arise, they are in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of relief. But we ought to be extremely cautious in introducing 
novelties in the vessels on the Asiatic side of Egypt. 


1159.7. But your opinion is, that if the advantages stated should be demon¬ 
strated by a lengthened trial in any vessel or vessels, fitted with Hall’s con¬ 
densers, it is an improvement of so much importance that it ought to he applied 
to vessels, and to those particularly now building, where long voyages w ere to 
be made by such vessels? —I think it very material, and if I had an opportunity 
of examining the performance of a vessel with Hall’s condensers for a period 
of a year, in average circumstances of weather, and that 1 had a good log of 
that vessel, 1 would myself then form a judgment oi it. 

1390. Are you aware that Captain Wright, who commands the Prince 
Llewellyn steam packet, on board which Hall’s condensers have been in 
operation for a considerable length of time, has leported most favourably of 
their action ?—Yes; I am aware that reports have been made by him, also by 
Messrs. Lloyd & Kingston. I have also had many favourable reports from 
private quarters, where they have been used, but I have also had unfavourable 
reports. I have heard of instances where they have been introduced into a 
vessel, and taken out again, and this on the other hand lias been accounted tor 
by Mr. Hall’s friends, by other motives. 

1397. Are you aware that Mr. Fox has reported to the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty that he has worked an engine with Mr. Hall’s [latent con¬ 
densers for upwards of three years, and that he finds in it a considerable increase 
of power and saving of fuel ?—lam. I have met with several reports of the 
same kind from different other persons for other lengths of time. 

1398. Should you take that report to furnish good authority ? —Quantum 
rale at ; it is a very vague, general thing ; it rests entirely on the judgment of 
Captain Fox. 

1599. Can you state the general advantages; you have already stated one 
advantage arising from Hall’s condensers; can you state whether there are any 
other advantages which in your opinion should recommend those condensers 
to general adoption ?—No, 1 do not see any advantage beyond keeping the 
boiler clean, and thereby economizing fuel; of course there is the economy pro¬ 
duced by saving in the wear and tear of a boiler ; an iron boiler, with the common 
condensers, will last about three years, while with him it would last seven years 
0.91 , ii 2 at 
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at least; and 1 can also vouch for this, that the contrivance is cllicient in doing 
that which it professes to do, namely, in keeping the boiler free from deposit; 
for I have seen water taken out of a boiler .which had been six months in it, 
and it was perfectly free from all sediment or deposit. 

1600. Then it is vonr opinion that the boiler being freed from that deposit, 
or the danger of that deposit, there must be necessarily greater economy in 
fuel ?—Decidedly. 

Kioi. One must follow as a natural consequence from lhe other?—Decidedly. 

i tin2. It is stated also by Mr. Hall that the valves and pistons are better lubri¬ 
cated by his improvement, than in the common way ?—He says so; I cannot 
vouch tor the fact that they are so. The lubricating apparatus is an ingenious 
thing; but I do not think it is of the same importance as the other part of his 
invention. 

1003. Von do not apprehend any inconvenience arising from the mixture of' 
the oil in small particles witii the steam ? — That is one of the objections brought 
against his contrivance; that it is liable to that. The water will get gradually 
greasy : nevertheless, I must, say that I have seen water taken out of a boiler 
which has been six months in use, as I stated to you, and very little of that 
in it. 

1004. It is also stated that that part of the boiler which is immediately above 
the water line is apt to become oxydi/.ed, and that the oil floating on the surface 
coats that part, and prevents oxydation, and the injury which the boiler would 
otherwise sustain?—It is very likely that the floating grease would produce such 
an effect. At the same time I never heard it complained of, that any injurious 
oxydation really takes place in boilers. 

ltio.'i. Can you state tin* dillerence between Howard’s principle and Hall’s: 
—They arc quite ditlerenl. 

itioti. Will you state the principle on which Howard proceeds ?—Yes, 
Howard’s contrivance consists of getting rid of the boiler altogether: he has no 
boiler: the contrivance consists in making steam without boiling the water ; 
in short, a quantity of quicksilver is placed in an iron pan over a coke fire, and. 
kepi at a temperature greatly above the temperature of boiling water ; at a 
temperature something under the temperature of boiling mercury. A jet of water 
is injected on the surface of tin’s hot quicksilver, which flashes into steam imme¬ 
diately upon contact with it. This steam, in a highly expanded state, is intro¬ 
duced into the cylinder, and works the piston in the usual way. It is re-con¬ 
verted into water by being passed through a worm, and returns to the vessel 
from which the jet is admitted to the quicksilver; of course, as there is no holler 
there can l>e no incrustation, and the same water being used constantly ov er 
and over again, it may be distilled water. 

1007. Are you aware whether any experiments worth mentioning have been 
made with regard to that plan of generating steam ?—It has been some years 
in process ; experiments on one or two voyages of sonic length have been made 
attended with favourable results, but also accompanied by unfavourable acci¬ 
dents, which caused (iovcrnmeiil to decide upon abandoning further trial, 
and leaving it in the hands of the projector, the projector is now engaged ill 
constructing vessels and making further experiments 011 a larger scale, but it 
has not attained to that point of certainty which would warrant its adoption 
even on this side of Egypt, and much less on the Asiatic side. 

]()o8. Have you made any inquiries, or can you speak with any certainty as 
to the probable cost, of coal in the different ports of India, and also in the ports 
of the Red Sea which are proposed for depots ?—It is extremely dillieult to say 
what the cost will he for the quantity that will be required: if the quantity of 
coal which ships can take out in ballast be sufficient for working the line of 
vessels, coal may be had at a moderate price in India, but if more coal is neces¬ 
sary than the ships can lake out in ballast, and if ships must he freighted with 
coal expressly, and probably have to come back in ballast, then that additional 
portion of coal will of course cost a higher price. I am not acquainted with 
the amount of tonnage which now goes out in ballast, and therefore 1 am not 
able 4> say what the cost would be under such circumstances. But from the 
best information which 1 have been able to procure, the nearest approximation 

I can 
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I can make to it is, 1 should say, that in India coal might probably be obtained Dr. 
for from 35 s. to 40 s. and in the Red Sea from 60 .v. to 70.*. 

i (>(>(). You have I think stated in your work, that the highest price of coal 
in the Red Sea would be (iO s. -Sixty shillings ; yes, I think that is it. That 
is supposing it to go round. 

itiio. Do you still adhere to that opinion?—I am inclined to adhere to that 
opinion. 

i('n [. l)o you think it could be had at a cheaper rate, transferred from this 
country to Suez, across the Desert?—It could not be transferred without a rail¬ 
road I think at all ; on the backs of’camels 1 should think it would be vciy diffi¬ 
cult indeed to transfer if. If a railroad were made from ('airo to Suez, it might 
be brought in boats up the Nile to Cairo, and might be sent by railroad across 
to Suez at a moderate expense; then that would greatly alleet indeed the 
price, and that is the only point of view in which 1 conceive a railroad would 
be desirable there. 

nil 2. But until the establishment of a railroad, you do not consider it could 
be transferred r T liardly see how it is possible that coal could be got across at 
any reasonable rate. 

lft i •}. Looking to the different sorts of coal which are to he obtained in this 
country, do you attribute great superiority to flic IJangnmcch coal over other 
coals ?- - It. is a stronger coal, certainly, and a gi\en weight of it will produce a 
greater quantity of steam in a certain proportion than the coal of the north of 
England. But this adv milage. has been greatly exaggerated, and it has been 
kept out. of view, that it is attended with corresponding disadvantages of a very 
serious kind. One of these disadvantages is, that the small coal is utterly 
useless; and that is obviously of greater moment, when urn have to send the 
coal round half the globe, liable to all the circumstances of transhipment, and 
lodging and lying in different places, and consequently to the production of a 
greater quantity of small coal. It is also, 1 apprehend,—though perhaps this mav 
not be a very serious objection, — more liable to spontaneous combustion. 

lliiy. Therefore you think that other descriptions of coal may hi? u-ed with 
as gnat advantage as the Llangemicch coal ?- Most, decidedly ; hut at all events 
the difference between diflerent kinds of coal is never worth consideration when 
a question of convenience in export is to be considered. 

I'ii y. And, therefore, that from whatever ports \es.-els take coal in ballast, 
the description of coal they will take will he Millie; •'* --Amply sufficient for 
all the pin po>es of the east. The fact is the rim.-, w biih we contemplate are so 
far removed, from the extreme power of the vessels to run, that the difference 
between om coal and another coal never can he a mattci of any very great, 
moment. 

ltiit*. Considering the greater degree of’heat whieg prevails' in the east, do 
you not consider that it would he advisable, iu this point of view, to have 
a constant, change of vessels ns well as engineers; do yen suppose that the 
engineers and tin* stokers could do as much duty in those climates as they are 
in the habit of doing in milder climates?—Cortainlv not; and] have taken 
that into account in the estimates which I have given in the pamphlet I have 
published on the subject. 

[ 7 / it ness pave in the folloirin// paper: | 

The first cost of a ste am ship of i ,ooo tons, with machinery <»l '250-horse power, well 
appointed in every respect, and supplied with the very best machinery, complete Cor sea, 
would he £. 30,000. Taking the duration of the ve-sel at 15 years, the following state¬ 
ment will show the annual charge of maintaining such a vessel, exclusive of the fuel, the 
ofiicers and crew. 


Capital sunk annually on vessel and machinery, the vessel to i*>t l. 

for 15 years --------- - *2,000 

Interest on capital, at 4 per cent. ------ 1,200 

Insurance, at 7 J per cent, on half the capital - 1,1*25 


£. 4.325 


The annual expense for maintaining six vessels would therefore be £. 2,5.950. 
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'I'i.< this must be added the salaries and wages of the officers and crew, (lie engineers, 
stokers, &c., together with the repair of the machinery, &c. as follows: 


Commander - - - - - • 

First mate ------- 

Second mate ------- 

Third mate ------- 

First engineer ------ 

Second engineer ------ 

Third engineer ------ 

Fight stokers ------- 

Ten seamen and 20 lasears ---- 

Maintenance of ofliceis and crew - 
Engine-room stuns - 

Ship stores _______ 

Repairs of vessels, machinery and contingencies 


£. 


£. 

400 

200 

130 

GG 

;joo 

200 

150 

400 

720 

1,380 

400 

3< to 
1,8(14 

00 


'file whole annual cost of the 1 stnbli.shtncnl between 
rtations) would therefore ocas follows: 


India and Suez (exclusive of 

I £■ 


Maintenance, &c. of live working vessels and one spare vessel 
I-uel - - - - - - - 

Salaries, maintenance of officers, crew, Ste. repairs ot vessel, 
machinery and contingencies, for live working vessels 


2 . 5 ,!) 5 ( > 

33.7.00 

32,500 


£. | 5 ) 2,200 

i __ 


Assuming that. suitable wheel-carriages are provided for the transport of passengers 
between Cairo and Suez (to which there is at present no physical obstacle, and to which 
the ruler of Egypt is understood to be favourably disposed), the journey between these 
places may be performed by passengers with ease and certainty in live or six days, and 
with despatches alone would he effected by a courier in much less time. Hut bv whatever 
means this pait of tbecommunicatiou is made, it is absolutely necessary that it should be 
conducted under the same management, and the same responsibility, as the remainder ol 
the route. 

The distance between Alexandria and Falmouth is 2,800 miles, which might lie performed 
by a steam ship of the same tonnage and power as those which I have recommended for 
the eastern side of the Isthmus. It would be necessary (if the same vessel bo continued 
through the whole parage from Alexandria to Falmouth) that she should lake in coals at 
Gibraltar. This vessel would el feet the passage between Alexandria and Falmouth in 
about 15 days, in average weather; and if one day be allowed, either to take in coals at 
Gibraltar, or if it were thought more advisable to transfer the passengers, istc. to another 
vessel, the total time between Alexandria and Falmouth would be 16 days. 

Thus the whole time, allowing for the necessary stoppages between the several ports of 
India and London, would be as follows : 


Time between Calcutta and London : 

Calcutta to Suez - -- -- -- - 

Suez to Alexandra --------- 

Alexandra to Falmouth -------- 

Falmouth to London - -- -- -- - 

Days. 

30 

G 

tG 

1 J 

Time between Calcutta and Loudon - - - 

.74 

Time between Madras and London : 

Madras to Suez --------- 

Suez to London - -- -- -- -- 

-5 i 

23 a 

Time between Madras and Loudon - - - 

49 

v 1 

lime between Ceylon and Loudon : 

Ceylon to Suez --------- 

Suez to Loudon - -- -- -- -- 

21 J 

23 h 

Time between Ceylon and Loudon - - - 

15 


Time 
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These estimates of the time of the passage are of course to be taken as average calcu¬ 
lations. In the height of the south-west monsoon the outward passage would probably be 
shorter bv several days than the times given above, while the homeward passages would 
he proportionality longer. During the north-east monsoon the homeward passages, on 
the other hand, would be occasionally several hays shorter than the time computed, while 
the outward passages would be on the contrary longer. 

The maintenance of the communication between Alexandria and Falmouth, with the 
necessary regularity and certainty, would recpiite three steam ships. As, however, it may 
he presumed, that a portion of the passengers arriving from India at. Alexandria, would 
adopt other routes, vessels might, he adapted for this passage of le-s capacity and power 
than those proposed on the Asiatic side of Egypt. I would propose, therefore, to establish 
between Alexandria and Falmouth three vessels of Hoo tons burthen and coo-horse power. 
The fuel consumed by such vessels in making 24 passages, computed upon the piinciplcs 
already explained, will be 05,000 tons, the cost of which may he taken at 8,000/. 

The annual expense and the maintenance of these three working vessels would be about 
*2,400/., calculated upon the same principles which have been already applied to the 
steamers on the eastern side of Egypt. Thus the total annual expense of maintaining the 
establishment on the most efficient scale, exclusive of the stations, would he as follows : 

£. 

92,-200 

‘ 2,000 

3 * 2,000 


£. l * 2 t >,*200 


Annual expenses already estimated on thi;'eastern side of Egypt - 
Expenses of agency in Egypt ------ 

Expenses of establishment of steamers between Falmouth and 
Alexandria, including feel, &c. ------ 


Time between Bombay and London : 


Bombay to Sue?, 
Suez to Loudon 


'I’inie between Bombay and London - 


Days. 

»9 

*3 h 


42 \ 


The adoption of vessels of inferior magnitude and power would somewhat lessen the 
estimated expense, but would in a far greater proportion diminish the «. iluiency of the 
establishment, and increase the chances ol its failure. 

I have allowed eight stokers, I think, to.a vessel, and two engineers; no, 

I have allowed three engineers in the establishment for a steamer in the 
east. A first, second and third engineer at salaries, the lirst at 300 /. a year, 
the second 200 /. a year, and the third at 150 /. a year. I have been mainly 
influenced in these recommendations by the consideration of how important 
it is to have a great quantity of mechanical skill at such a distance from 
the means of repair as that will be ; and l have recommended eight stokers, 
which is an unusual complement of that class .if men for such engines, 
partly in consequence of the heat of the climate, and also in consequence 
of another circumstance, which I would wish specially to impress on tIn¬ 
attention of the Committee, namely, that the economy of fuel depends, 
in a very great degree indeed, upon the attention and skill in stoking 
according to the way in which the fires will be stoked you may produce 
a saving of fuel fully to amount from 20 to 25 per cent.; if the coals are 
shovelled in in an enormous quantity and the tire places choked with them, 
the door then shut up, and tlie men sit down to rest, the consequence 
will be that you will produce a prodigious smoke from the chimney, the 
fire is impeded for the moment, and your coals will he wasted. If, on the 
other hand, you stoke your fires in the manner that smoke-consuming furnaces 
are stoked, by laying in coal gradually, and in small quantities, on the front 
of the grate, and as it reddens shove it back towards the hack, you will have no 
smoke from the chimney ; you will consume all your coals, you will gain from 
them the greatest quantity of heat which can be obtained in that kind of furnace, 
and the result will be a saving according to the care and skill with which this 
is executed, of from 20 to 25 per cent, of your fuel. Now this can only ho 
accomplished by selecting good stokers, paying them well and not overworking 
them; but while they are stoking, make them stoke; let them have an abundant, 
quantity of rest, but while they are in the stoking room, keep them constantly' 
at work. It is found in the Admiralty vessels that the judicious selection of 
0.91. u 4 stokers. 
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Dr. D. Lardncr. stokers, and the enforcing of a rigid duty from them, has produced a most 
material effect in the economy of fuel; and I would also strongly impress upon 
the Committee the expediency of insisting upon the captains of the vessels know¬ 
ing something of the mechanical part. It is utterly vain to think of manag¬ 
ing these vesseW so far from Europe as they will be, if the captain is the slave 
of his engineer, and he always will he the slave of his engineer if he is not 
himself acquainted with the details of the engine. It will be quite essential 
that he should be conversant with the details of the engine. 


1 17. In the event of the application in the vessels proposed to be built of 
Hall’s condensers, do not you look upon it as a great advantage, the possibility 
of keeping the water at an equal height in the boiler, so as to save the necessity 
of that close attention on the part of the engineers and the attendants which 
would be otherwise required ?—Vos ; it would be an advantage, but that can 
be obtained by the common boilers, by making them feed themselves, by float 
gauges and other apparatus, that have been supplied just as well with other 
boilers as with Mr. Hall’s. 


1618. Docs not it very often happen, that float gauges and the other modes 
which are adopted for that purpose, are found to fail? —Not except through 
gross neglect, there must he gross neglect on the part of those who‘manage the 
vessel or the machinery of it. 


1619. If you draw off the steam pressure suddenly, w hich may be the case 
from different causes, the water will suddenly boil up, and there will he in con¬ 
sequence an immediate change of level ; in a ease of that kind will not a float, 
gauge he likely to deceive as to the height and quantity of the water in the 
boiler? -I should recommend always ihe self-acting feeder to be used in 
connexion with the float, w hich will prevent the level of’ the water from sub¬ 
siding below the proper point. 

1020. Should von approve of wrought-iron boilers in preference to copper 
ones?—No; 1 should«ndvise the copper boilers; though they are double the 
expense, vet they last a greater length of time and the old materials are avail¬ 
able for sale at a considerable price afterwards. That is, 1 would advise copper 
boilers if you do not find it expedient to adopt Hall's condensers, for it would 
be quite useless to go to that expence if you do. 

1621. In the event of not using Hall’s condensers, would you recommend 
the use of copper boilers in preference to iron ones ?—Yes. 


1 (’>22. Do you apprehend that there would be less liability to explosion or 
accident from the use of those boilers?—I think they would be less liable 
to explode, and if the boiler burst it would he attended with less danger. 

162;}. Is it your opinion, that explosion may take place in wrought-iron 
boilers by a combination of oxygen and hydrogen, whether produced by decom¬ 
position or any other cause?—I am inclined to think that explosion could 
not happen from that cause. 

1024. Therefore you. do not. contemplate any case in which ail explosion 
from the mixture of the gases in their explosive proportions could happen? 
—I am sure it could not happen. 

1 (»2,). Do you think it would he advisable to apply any improvements of the 
paddle wheels that have been lately effected ; for instance, those of Mr. William 
Morgan?—I admit that the performance of vessels having Morgan’s paddle 
wheels, is better in a considerable proportion than with the common paddle 
wheels ; that the same quantity of fuel will carry the vessel further with 
Morgan’s than with the common paddle wheels ; but T think that their mecha¬ 
nical complexity is such, that if any accident happened to them in the Indian . 
seas, which would disable the vessel, they could not be*rcpaired with any skill 
or means which would be available in such a place ; and I think that though 
that accident may not he very likely, still the liability to it forms a serious 
objection to adopting them on the Asiatic side of Egypt. I would recommend 
their adoption in the steam ships on the European side. There is another 
form of paddle wheel differing from the common one, and which I believe 
will prove to be more efficient than the common one, which is less subject to 
•this objection. It is cal ed the split paddle ; the paddle board, instead of being 

one 
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one uniform flat surface, is split into a number of narrow leaves placed one 
beside another, not very unlike the position of the plates in a Venetian blind. 
We have not had this used as extensively in practice as Morgan’s wheel, and • 
therefore have not that practical evidence of its advantage which we have of 
Morgan’s wheel ; but looking at it theoretically, J should say it promises to 
be attended with advantages, over the common paddle wheel, and it has this 
great advantage, that it is equally simple, that the fracture of one of the paddle 
boards would be as easily repaired in that as it would in the common paddle 
wheel, and in some respects, perhaps, easier; and 1 think, therefore, it is 
worth consideration, whether it might not he advisable to adopt these split 
paddles. 

• In giving this opinion, you of course contemplate the necessity of 

shipping and unshipping the paddles ?—No; I fear that would he attended 
with very great, dillieulty, the shipping and unshipping the paddles : the Medea, 
to which 1 have so often referred, i- remarkable for combining good sailing 
qualities with good steaming qualities, hut the Medea does not unship her 
paddles; the Medea sails with her paddles in the usual place. 

1O27. She has Morgan’s paddle wheels, has she not ?— She has. 

t(>2S. Then you <lo not think it would he advisable to disturb the paddles? 

If you could contrive a means of unshipping the paddles, 1 think it might, he 
advisable to unship them in the south-west moonsoon, when you are going the 
outward passage; hut as yet: I have seen no means of unshipping them which 
is not attended with such objections^is to make it more advisable to leave them 
in their fixed position; it is of the very last degree of importance that when 
the paddles are in action they should he in the most stable, firm and strong 
position, and, therefore, any means of unshipping them must he a means com¬ 
patible with restoring them to their position with that degree of stability and 
strength which one can scarcely imagine to he matter of temporary adjustment, 
alterable at pleasure at sea. 

H»2p. Do you think it expedient that there should he a connection between 
the present establishment of Mediterranean packets and the Indian one, or that 
there should he separate establishments ? I think there ought to he a separate 
establishment; if the Indian line of communication he successful it.will sup¬ 
port a separate establishment, and if unsuccessful it will Ire likely to he dis¬ 
continued. so that in any case I think the question of Mediterranean steamers 
may he put out of view. 


1 tip). Are there any other reasons that >011 bare to .i»ign why it would not 
he advisable to employ the present Mediterranean steamer.'.- Vou must observe 
the reason is the interruption that, it would occasion to the line of communica¬ 
tion, and the delay. A steamer arriving from India ai Sue/., sends her pas¬ 
sengers, despatches and cargo to Alexandria; we wd! -oppose that a steamer, 
plying between Malta and Alexandria, meets them i’lere, is ready for, and 
takes them to Malta; she arrives at Malta at. a time when, probably, it is a lew- 
days after the Malta steamer has gone, the passengers Dive, in consequence, 
to wait at Malta for a mouth before they will have another opportunity of 
going on, and the same may he said of the despatches. 

Jf>31. And with regard to quarantine, does any objection present itself to 
your—*lly the present rules of quarantine, if they go to Malta, they must stay 
there. If they do not touch at Malta they can come on if they please to 
Falmouth, and perform quarantine off Falmouth, hut if they go to Malta at all, 
they must, with the present regulations at least, stop there, and fIn.' conse¬ 
quences would he these, that the passengers and despatches must he separated, 
because they would not keep the despatches at Malta, and a means must he 
provided of sending on the despatches separate from the passengers. 

You think, therefore, it would be proper, under all circumstances, to 
perform quarantine at lalmouth in preference to Malta !— Decidedly ; I think 
it almost essential to the success of the enterprise, considering it as a passenger 
line. 

1 ^ 33 - Should you recommend the steamers between Alexandria and Fal¬ 
mouth to be of the same size as those recommended for the eastern seas or of 
a diminished size ?—When I first considered this question, I felt myself justi- 
0.91. x . fi-sd 
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fied in recommending steamers of 800 tons burthen, to work between Alexandria 
and Falmouth, but when I consider the splendid establishment of steamers 
which have been lately organised by the French government, and the many 
temptations which would exist to passengers to go by various points of Europe 
and overland, I think that a smaller class of vessel, say from 600 to 700 tons 
burthen, and from 160 to 1200 -horse power, would probably be sufficient for the 
line between Alexandria and Falmouth. This, however, is matter of minor 
importance in the present case, because, whatever arrangements might be made 
between Alexandria and Falmouth, would be changeable from time to time 
according to circumstances with the greatest ease, because one vessel conld be 
substituted for another, from the abundance which will always exist on this 
side of Egypt. * 

1654. Have you any reason to know that the French steamers make greater 
way than English steamers of the same size ?—1 have no reason to know it. 

1635. Canyon form any opinion, or have von turned your attention to the 
expediency of sending correspondence from England to India by Marseilles?— 
If.efficient steamers are established between Alexandria and Falmouth, I hardly 
think that any thing would be gained worth separating the despatches from the 
passengers by sending them across Europe. 

1636. You do not. think it would be important for the mails to gain a certain 
number of days?—At present I do not tbink they would gain it; I think it 
would be important to gain it if they could, but I do not at this moment see 
that much time could be saved. 
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ic. 163d.* Chairman YOU belong to the Bengal cavalry ?—I do. 

1637. When did you leave Tndia ?—I loft India in December 18 . 35 . 

1 (>38. How did you come from India; by what route did you come frhm 
India?—I came in a native Indian vessel from Calcutta, up the Red Sea, through 
Egypt. 

10.39- At what seastpi ?—I came in the north-east monsoon, during the months 
of December, Januarv, February and March. 

1640. Did you come with your family ?—I came with my wife and one child 
four or five years of age. 

1641. Where did you stop during the passage?—-We touched at Cochin, on 

the Malabar coast, and afterwards at Mocha and Jidda. • 

1642. What winds prevailed in the Red Sea during your passage ?-—When in 
the Gulf of Allan, immediately outside the* Red Sea, we had the south-east wind 
blowing very strong, and the same south-east wind carried us up to within two 
degrees of Jidda, where we met the north winds, and we were obliged to beat 
up against them, and at last we got into Jidda harbour. I think the south¬ 
east monsoon very seldom extends much higher than the IGtli or 17th parallel 
of north latitude, after that you arc subject to northerly winds. 

1643. After leaving Jidda, what then ?—I stayed at Jidda about three 
weeks waiting for a ship, and afterwards went up to Cosseir. 

1644. In what ?—In the same native vessel, which got a freight from the 
Pacha of Egypt, to bring down troops’ and stores for his army in Arabia. 

1645. How long were you doing that ?—We were seven days between Jidda 
. and Cosseir, beating up against the north wind and calms the whole way. 

1645*. Then 
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you any difficulty in making that trip ?—None whatever. I had 
nigements in Calcutta. I had made ui> a tent at Calcutta, and a 


1645*. Then the north wind was not violent?—It was only violent for the 
first day. 

1646. From Cosseir where did you go ? — From Cosseir we crossed the Desert 
to Thebes, in five days 

1647. Had 

made my arrangements m uaicutta. 1 had made up 
tuck-too van or litter. 

1648. Was there plenty of water on the route ?—We carried water from Cal¬ 
cutta, and we had Mocha water also with us, which is very good ; we made tea 
of water of the wells of the Desert. 

1640. Was it good water ?—It was a little brackish or so, but it made very 
good tea, we, thought. 

1650. How long did you stay in Egypt ?—I was in Egypt about two months 
and a half. 

iti',1. What detained you there so long? I was detained about five or six 
weeks at Alexandria in consequence of my wife’s confinement. 

1052. Did you meet with many officers in Egypt who had come from India? 
— I met a great many officers and mercantile gentlemen who had come from 
India. 

1 bWhat might be the number of officers, civil and military?—There were, 
I should think, about 25 , and five or six merchants, I should think. 

i(),",4. What was the opinion of those officers respecting the convenience of 
the route through Egypt? They were of opinion it was quite practicable, 
indeed that it was perfectly easy, and they were highly delighted with their trip, 
and much pleased with the ruins of Egypt , and other objects of interest which 
they had seen both in Arabia and going down the Nile. 

i()5> And was it the general opinion that this would become a favourite 
route between India and Europe?-- Decidedly; 1 never beard any objection to 
it stated of any kind ; any person who has ever gone that route would never go 
round by the- Cape of (lood Hope. 

i Were there other travellers in Egypt from Europe, or from other parts 
of the world except England? I met a French viscount and a Swedish captain 
of engineers and several Americans, and a good many Englishmen of fortune 
travelling for their pleasure. 

Mi.',7. Did any of them express a desire to avail themselves of a sfeam com¬ 
munication to go to India?- —All that 1 bad any conversation with on the subject, 
and I had conversations with several, both English and Americans, and they 
stated that they were exceedingly anxious to go and >cr India: and one family 
in particular, an American family that 1 met at Thebrs. said they would have 
gone in the Hugh Lindsay the next trip, were they not afraid of arriving at 
Bombay at the commencement of the rainy season, when they were afraid it 
would be impracticable to travel over land from Bombay to Calcutta, but. if steam 
communication had been established between Bombay and ( aleutla round Ceylon, 
that they would have had no hesitation in going. 

10.58. Now, of those officers that came to India, what proportiqp of them, as 
well as you can judge, intended to go to England by sea, and what proportion 
across the continent ?—1 take the number at. 25 who came overland about the 
same time as 1 did; of these, l should say 20 went over to Sicily, and thence 
through Italy home, and that five went in the Falmouth packet direct to 
England. 

10,5<). Arc you enabled to give any opinion as to the comparative expense of 
a voyage coming by Egypt, and of a voyage out by the Cape of flood Hope !- - 
I should think that the expense of a voyage up the Bed Sea w ould be much less ; 
if 1 might take my own ease, 1 paid much less for my trip than l could have been 
able to get a passage for from Calcutta to England in a good sailing vessel round 
the Cape of Good Hope; but l came in country vessels, and they are much 
cheaper than I imagine steamers would he ; but 1 should say, if tin; passage from 
Calcutta to Suez was made about 50 1 . or 60 /., that an officer of moderate means 
might be able to reach England as cheaply as by tin.* Cape of Good Hope, and 
that even if they could not do it so cheaply, that 90 out of 100 would prefer 
going that route, although a little more expensive, 011 account of the objects of 
interest which would attract their notice. 

1 fifio. Mr. Barclay.] And the saving of time probably ?—And the saving of 
time also. 

0.91. x 2 lfifii. Chairman. J 
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Captain Mackenzie. Uffii. Chairman.] You found in your own case it was cheaper to come by 
-— the Red Sea ?—1 did. 

10 July 1837. 1 (ib 2. Have you any objection to state the particulars? — Not the least; I went 

in a native Indian vessel, ,entirely manned by natives, though commanded by an 
European captain, and I paid for my passage for myself, my wife and child, and 
had an excellent poop-cabin, 800 rupees to Jidda;, I waited three weeks .at 
Jidda, and got into the same ship and went up to Cosseir in Egypt in her, and 
I gave 1*2/. more for my passage, with the same, cabin; I think from Calcutta to 
Geneva, including my expenses at Cairo and Alexandria, and staying in the 
Lazaretto in Malta, and staying many days at Naples aud Florence, and other 
towns of Italy, that I reached Geneva with an outlay of rather more than *200 1 .; 
1 mention Geneva, because 1 got a remittance there from England, .as my whole 
Indian finances were exhausted by the time 1 got there; there can be no mistake 
about that, for I had but a certain sum to take me from Calcutta, and I had 
spent that as l went along, and I knew what 1 took away with me. 

1 (it) ;. What would the voyage by sea have cost you round the Caper -—1 do 
not think l eould have got a comfortable cabin in a good ship, with a good 
commander, under 300 /.: in a common ship 1 might have got one for * 250 /., 
I dare say. 

1004. You were some time both in Mocha ami Jidda ?—1 was a few days at. 
Mocha, and three weeks at Jidda. 

itiby. How did they appear to you adapted for coal depots?—I think Jidda 
is admirably adapted for a coal depot: a beautiful harbour, as smooth as a mill¬ 
pond when vou are inside; there is very good anchorage, aud it is very capacious; 
and Mocha, again, is an open roadstead, when* the south-east monsoon blows 
with constant \ioleuce, hut 1 do not think it ever blows in squalls or hurricanes 
there, so that tlve anchorage is comparatively safe, and if you should happen to 
break from your moorings, why you would only he driven out. to sea, nine 
months in the war, for the oilier three months it blows in-shore; it is not 
certainly such a good depot as Jidda is, on that account. 

ifitib. You did not stop at Camaran ? 1 did not stop at Camaran. 

ibtiy. Mr. M/i/liz/s. | |)id you make any inquiries respecting it while you were 
on your passage r-- Yes ; I heard a great many opinions on the subject ; 1 had a 
great deal of intercourse with naval officers on the Red Sea, and 1 think the 
general opinion was that Camaran was well adapted fora depot, having a good 
harbour, though perhaps not a sufficient quantity of water over the bar at all 
times of the tide for large vessels, hut they seemed to think quite sufficient for 
a steamer. 


ibbS. C/idirtmiii.] Did you hear how far the Pacha of Egypt was favourable 
to steam navigation ?—-Yes; 1 had a good deal of intercourse during my stay at 
Alexandria, both with influential Turks and with British and Foreign merchants 
there, and they wire particularly well acquainted, several of them, with 
Mohaiucd All's sentiments, and seemed to think he was highly favourable to the 
establishment of a. steam communication, and seemed to think he was equally 
anxious for i^as the English themselves, because hi* imagined that the establish¬ 
ment of it would divert a certain portion of the trade from the route of the. 
Cape of Good Hope to its ancient channel of the Red Sea, and that, he would 
he a gainer by bis revenue being increased, and by bis putting a slight transit 
dutv on the trade, and it would greatly add also to the political importance of 
bis.country ; and another object of it would he, that, it would tend to cement a 
stronger alliance between Great Britain and Egypt 

lbbq. And the merchants that you saw there, did they entertain the same 
opinion, that commercial intercourse would be increased and benefited by it? 

-Decidedly; they look on the establishment, of steam communication with as 
much interest as the people of India do, and they think it will greatly increase 
their trade and commerce ; that it will bring many things from India to Egypt 
which do not come now, and many'things from Arabia, such as coffee* and senna; 
and they seemed also to think it would be the channel for the conveyance of the 
trade of Turkey to India and China. 

1670. \\ ere. any other articles specified ?—•Valuable goods which can be com¬ 
pressed into a small space, such as silks, stuffs of India and China, anil Cash- 
mere shawls and precious stones; and they seemed to think that a good deal of 
indigo, which is a valualfle commodity also, would eventually come that way. 
particularly if that Prim e establishes his railroad between Suez and Cairo. 

i (171. How' 
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1671. IIow far is the Pacha of Egypt in possession of both sides of the Red Captain Mackenzie 

Sea; have you any information .upon that point?—Yes: the Pacha of Egypt - 

possesses the whole coast of the Red Sea from Suez, on the north, to Mocha, • 10 July *837* 

on the Arabian shore, on the south, and to Suakin, on the African ^hore; he 

has an army of about 20,000 men in Arabia, and the chief towns on both coasts 

are garrisoned by his troops, with a regular government; establishment, civil and 

military; and from what I saw of those governors, and the different civil and 

military officers, on my route up to the Red Sea, 1 should say that they are 

highly favourable to the English and to English interests, and are most willing 

in everyway to forward the cause of steam navigation, for the transit either of 

despatches or of British travellers. I received myself the greatest civility and 

attention from them, and bad frequent nudienees with them at most of the 

towns I stopped at. 

l<>7'2. Then you consider the intercourse completely secure through Egypt, 
both by the Red Sea and over land ! ■ -Unite so : i think perfectly secure. 

Now, do you happen to know in what manner the Pacha removes his 
troops from the Nile to the Red Sea ; by what route, and in what manner l He 
sends them sometimes up the Nile in boats to (lennah and across the Desert to 
Cosseir, where they are embarked in Aral) buggaros, and in these they are con¬ 
veyed to Yambo, Jidda, (lonfodah, Mocha, No. : others who have been in Syria, 
or who are in garrison^at Alexandria and at Cairo, arc sent across the Desert to 
Sue/, direct, the nearest route, and thence shipped in buggaros and go down the 
Red Sea, the same way as others do from Cosseir. 

1O74. Do they march across?—They march across. 

11'»7. How are they supplied with water ?—They generally carry Nile water 
in hags with them on camels. There is never tin* least difficulty about water : 
for culinary' purposes they make use of the water of the Desert, and tor drink¬ 
ing thev carry Nile water, which is very sweet water, and will keep a long 
thin 1 . 

ifijti. Had you anv apprehension of the plague during jour residence in 
Egypt ? No, I never had any great apprehension, although it was raging almost 
tin* whole time I was in Egypt. We first came upon it at the large town of 
Siout, the capital of Upper Egvpt. beyond which limit it seldom extends; it has 
never been heard of at-Thebes; and it accompanied us all the wav down the 
river, on both hanks, and the only precaution 1 cut took was, that when I got. 
alongside of a boat containing the dead bodies of people who had died of the 
plague, which 1 did accidentally'one day," when 1 got alongside of one with 
17 plague bodies on hoard of it ; they had come ow r *‘or interment ; they gene¬ 
rally inter their bodies there ill the Desert that the) maV not cut up the fertile 

cultivated soil : in fact, bodies during the inuiul: lie.n would he washed up if 

they did not bury them out of the reach of the inundation ; the only precau¬ 
tion 1 took upon that occasion was to fumigate the hi- » w.-ii in ease of anything 
happening, as 1 had the lady and a child on hoard, wh .-h made me more parti¬ 
cular than 1 otherwise should have been ; hut during 1h* whole time ol my pro¬ 
gress down the Nile from Siout to Alexandria, where tin- plague was raging, 

1 never kept any quarantine; and I freely went into all tlx'* villages and among 
all the ruins to see all the celebrated sights; 1 have had several of my boatmen ill 

from fever, hut none of them over caught it, and we arrived in safety at Alex¬ 

andria; and 1 believe if you are confident you will not catch the plague, and 
do not harbour any fears about it, you are not so likely to catch it as you would 
otherwise he. 

1677. And on the part of the oilier officers you met there, was there any 
serious apprehension? I do not think there was much apprehension; we are so 
much accustomed in India to violent epidemic diseases, such as the cholera and 
those things, carrying off hundreds before our eyes, that we think less ol it than 
other people, 

11»7S. Then you do not think that tin* existence of the plague in India can lu* 
considered as a serious interruption to intercourse ?—No, f do not. 

i(>7<). Can you speak as to the general desire of the civil and military officers 
in Bengal for the establishment, of this steam communication ?—Yes, I can speak 
confidently of the general feeling in its favour among the civil and military ser¬ 
vants ; they are most anxious to have it established, and indeed tliey have made 
great exertions, and several of them have subscribed considerable sums to tor- 
ward the cause; 1 myself have subscribed twice for it. 

0.91. x 3 ldSo. And. 
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Captain Mackenzie. 1680. And do they wish it for the sake of the quicker correspondence, or for 

. 1 ■ the sake of the passage home ?—Partly for both; I think there is no doubt their 

10 July 1837. first object is to secure a certain and rapid correspondence, but their second 
object is to avail themselves of a quicker passage to England. 

1681. Mr. Mullins.'] Do you think the rates charged by the Cape of Good 
Hope for passengers front this country to India ought to be persevered in, the 
charge for passengers from this country through the Mediterranean to India, or 
whether they should be raised or lowered ?—I should think the community of 
India would bear to have them rather raised a little than otherwise, but they 
would willingly pay an extra sum of money for the facility and for the greater 
rapidity of transit; and 1 think they would pay the same, because they would 
be fully remunerated by the objects of interest which they would see in Egypt 
and on the continent of Europe. 

itiSa. But the chief inducement, you think, would be the facility of communi¬ 
cation ?—That would be one, but I think the other also; it was a great induce¬ 
ment to me; I speak personally ; I thought the seeing of those monuments of 
antiquity in foreign countries a great object, and it would be a great object with 
most Indian officers. 

1683. Do you think it would be an inducement to those officers who are now 
in the habit of going to the Cape of Good Hope on a certain portion of their 
allowance to come to England by the Mediterranean, eTjgn though they should 
lose that allowance r —They can go now to the Capo of Good Hope retaining 
their allowance; they can go to Egypt also retaining their allowance; therefore 
I think that if the offer was made to them whether they would go on sick leave 
to the Cape of Good Hope to spend a year or two, or whether they would go to 
Egypt, they would say, we. will go to Egypt at. once,” because it is a far more 
interesting country, and a more' delightful climate; and they can not only go to 
Egypt and wander about, but they can go to Syria, and I do not know 7 whether 
they cannot, even go to Constantinople. 

rf>S4. Do you think’it would be advisable to make an arrangement by which 
they might, continue their progress to England instead of remaining in Egypt, by 
diminishing still more the allowance which they at present receive* by going to 
the Cape of Good Hope ?— Do you mean that they now receive ? 

i(> 85. Yes ; if that allowance were still further diminished, should you think it 
advisable, to permit them to come; to England for a certain time, in place of 
remaining in Egypt, which at present they have it in their power to do?— 
I think if they put them'on English pay and English allowance, that every one 
of them w ould he induced to come to .England instead of remaining either at the 
Cape of Good Hope or in Egypt; but. it. is the loss of allowance that induces 
them to stop at the Cape, or would induce others if steam communication were 
carried into effect to remain in Egypt. 

1 ( 58 ( 5 . But even though there should be that loss of allowance, would not the 
facility of communication In; an encouragement to those invalids to come to 
England in preference to staying in Egypt, even though they should lose their 
allowance ?—I think a great many more would come to England than do now, 
decidedly; but those who have staff appointments in India, either in the. civil or 
in the military service, these an* flu 1 people that do not? like to sacrifice tlieir ap¬ 
pointments by making those who have no appointments or who merely belong to 
the regiment; these people would all prefer coming to England instead of 
staying either at Egypt or fit the. Cape of Good Hope. 

1(587. But you do not think the possibility of reaching England within a 
certain period after leaving India would he an encouragement, to officers such 
as you describe, who have large allowances, to make a temporary sacrifice, for 
the purpose of seeing their friends at home ?—If it were only a temporary sacri¬ 
fice they would all do it; hut on leaving India, an officer who lias an appointment 
forfeits tligt appointment, and therefore if he goes to England only for six months 
when he returns to India he must rejoin his regiment. 

i( 588 . Your opinion then is, that it would he matter of good policy to give, the 
same privileges to Indian officers coming to England that they at present possess 
going to Egypt or the Cape of Good Hope ?—With regard to retaining their 
appointments and allowances. 

1689. And being reinstated on their return ?—There would be a good deal of 
objection or. the part uf the officers of the Indian army to such an arrangement, 
for this reason, that when an officer goes home, some candidate succeeds to the 

vacant 
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vacant appointment, and then it creates a greater falling in and a greater Captain Madmzit 

number of appointments, and if they were deprived of this, they would be in- _ 

clined to grumble perhaps, although no doubt it would bo for their own advantage, 1 o July 1837 
in my opinion, because there would be a greater number of a (‘ting appointments, 
a greater number of officers in staff situations ; some have been 50 years nearly 
in staff situations, and never quitted them. These men would go home, and 
other people would he appointed to act in their room, and therefore it would, 

I conceive, be a great advantage to the Indian army if they were allowed to 
come home, retaining their appointments. 


John Kingston , Esq., (ailed in; and Examined. 

1690. Mr. Mullins.'\ YOU are one of the engineers to the Admiralty ?—I am J. Kington, E* 

assistant engineer at tin* Woolwich yard. ’ —1 - 

ltiqi. You, of course, from the nature of your duty, have been obliged to 
devote a great deal of attention to steam machinery, and its various improve¬ 
ments in steam vessels ?—Yes. 


169-2. How long have you been appointed to that office :—I have been there 
17 years, but not all the time performing the same duty. 

1693. How long have you been performing the duty you now perform r— 
About 1*2 years. 

1694. In the course of your duties you have had occasion, under the orders 
of the Lords of the Admiralty, to examine different improvements in steam 
engines ?—Yes. 


1695. I perceive that you and Mr. Lloyd have made a report to the Lords 
of the Admiralty, in tin* year 18 .‘it, with regard to Mr. Samuel Hall’s con¬ 
densers ?—Yes, we did. 

1 ()<)(>. You were directed, 1 believe, by the* Lords of the Admiralty to go on 
hoard-a vessel for that purpose • To make an experiment to Ramsgate and back. 

1697. Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee what opinion 
you formed of that experiment, r At that time I formed a good opinion, and 
I still hold it; but I understand it has been taken out of the vessel; I do 
not know from wliat cause*. The only objection was, that the pipes were liable 
to choke. 

. 1098. What pipes ? The pipes forming the condensers; several vessels are 
furnished with them in Scotland, and l believe they answer well, from what 
I hear there. 


q. 


1699. Mr. Barring.] In what way do they answer well ?—The saving of the 
boiler is the principal, to prevent any deposit from sea-water; no sea-water 
goes in the boiler, the water being continually UM*d. over and over again, is 
condensed. 

1700. Mr. Mullins/] Will you state, for the information of the Committee, 
what, the peculiar principle is, and how it is applied ! - At this moment I do not 
exactly recollect the form of it. 

lyoj. But you can state generally what the principle is /—It is a number of 
pipes, I forget how many there are in number, and the steam passes through 
those pipes; there is cold water, of course, round them continually; the steam 
is collected, afterwards condensed, thrown hack again into the boiler, and then 
it is re-used. 

1702. So that there is a total impossibility of any deposit ?—Quite so. 

1703. Or incrustation being formed in the boiier?—Unite so; it cannot be, 
the time this water goes in the perfect state it dot's. 

1704. When the water is first introduced it is distilled water ?—No, common 
water. 


1705. Not containing any salt ?—No. 

1706. And then it is distilled water which is introduced afterwards to keep 
up a supply ?—It is. There is only a small quantity; that will depend on 
the leaks. They take a very small quantity to sea with them to make up the 
defects. 

1707. In your opinion, how much longer will a boiler last in which the prin¬ 
ciple of condensing by surface is applied than a boiler on the common principle, 
where there is a condensation by injection ?—l should venture to say three times 
as long, at any rate. 

1708. W here those condensers arc applied, what description of boiler would 
you use, copper or iron r—I should sav iron boilers. 
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1709. Do you think it would be necessary to construct the boiler of such 
large proportions when those condensers arc used as under the common plan ?-— 
1 should think it would require no difference as to size; I do hot see why it 
should. 

1710. Are you not a.ware that in the construction of the boilers in general 
use they make a certain allowanc** for the incrustation, and for the necessity of 
having a greater surface to obtain the requisite quantity of heat ?—I have never 
understood that to be the case. 

1711. With regard to the quantity of consumption of fuel, have you formed 
any opinion upon that subject when Hall’s condensers are used / There is a 
saving of fuel, I flunk, but it is principally the saving of the boiler. 

1712. Are you aware that in your report to the Lords of the Admiralty, you 
decided I v stated there was a saving of fuel?—The saving of fuel must he taken 
in this way, when the boiler becomes so lined with this filth that it requires 
a great quantity of heat to generate the steam in sufficient quantities. 

] 713. But when it is evident, that according to the old system*there must be. 
incrustations of boilers, and therefore an additional quantity of fuel, and when 
in the new system the boiler is kept perfectly clean, is it not jour opinion that 
there must be a saving of fuel under tin* latter circumstances /-—Quite so. 

1714. There is also another reason why there would.be a saving of fuel, 
which is the avoidance* of the necessity of continual blowing off’?—That is 
another point, certainly : there is no blow ing off required. In the* common 
boiler they blow off every two hours, with the injection condenser they blow off 
every two hours. 

171;,. When the nCw condensers are applied it is not necessary?—No; you 
must not blow off. 

1716. I believe you have found in the same way that many engineers who 
have devoted themselves to that subject, that in proportion as the* incrustation 
or deposit in boilers increases, so does the quantity of fuel, used in a certain 
space of time, increase?—Certainly it does; I cannot speak exactly to wliat 
quantity it does increase, but I know there is a very great increase ; at the expi¬ 
ration of two j ears the boilers require a great deal of fuel: there are some parts 
that you cannot get yl to clean. 

1717. So that in ease of a vessel making a passage of several days, you arc 
aware it has been found that, at the termination of her pass:ige, she consumes a 
much greater quantity of fuel than at the commencement ?■---Yes; and the rapid 
destruction of the boiler goes on in the first place;. 

171 S. Mr. Rarehnj. j Are t hese condensers very much used now in the con¬ 
struction of new* steam vessels?—We. have one making, the Margarn, for the 
service. 

1 71 <). But I mean the general service of the country ? Principally in Scotland: 
I have no knowledge of having them, except I think in three Scotch boats; the 
Prince Llewellyn is one. 

1720. Mr. Aln/Hns.~] If you look at your report, you will see the St. George’s 
Companies, every one of them, has them [ The Witness looked at the Report] ? 
—I was not aware there were so many as those. 

1721. Mow many vessels are there stated there to be actually in action?— 
There an* eight vessels actually in action, and there arc* 21 vessels constructing 
upon that principle. 

1722. And do you happen to know they arc* applied in a vessel going between 
this country and America, tin* British and American Steam Navigation Commu¬ 
nication, Claud, Cirdwoocl & Co., -1(»0-horsc* power ? - Yes, 1 heard of that. 

17 23. Did you pay particular attention to the action of the* machinery during 
the passage to llanisgate ?—As far as outward appearance would allow us to do 
so. The condenser was not opened for us to look at the internal part of it. 

1724. Were you able to form any opinion as to the increase* of speed?—We 
did not make any trial of that kind; although we passed our mile-mark we could 
not attend to it, in consequence of the passengers being on board; she was 
loaded with passengers; besides, to make a trial of that kind we should make a 
comparison. 

1723. Do you think that a more perfect vacuum is preserved in those con¬ 
densers?—It appeared so by Mr Hall’s statement; there was no barometer on. 

172/). But you have always understood that the vacuum was better preserved 

in 
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in those condensers ?—I have always understood so, and I believe it to he the 
case. 

1727. You are aware that it is proposed to open a communication between 
this country and India; do you suppose that, for the long passage that the 
vessels would have to make on that route it would be advisable to apply those 
condensers ?■—I should have no fear to try one as an experiment, none 
whatever. 

1728. Dp you not suppose that the experiment has been sufficiently tried 
already where vessels have been fitted with those boilers, and have, been working 
for a number of years, as in the case of the Hercules, for instance?—The 
Hercules has been working, I think, two years. I should rather try them a little 
further first. 

1721). Have you heard any report of the working of the engines of the 
Hercules?—I was to have attended a trial as much as six weeks ago, only I was 
ordered off to another place. Mr. Ewart and his assistant, tried the Hercules, 
but I have not heard their opinion upon the condensers at all. 

1730. You are aware that those boilers do not require examination or cleaning 
for a very long period ?—1 have heard so; I have not seen it myself. 

1731. Do you know anything of Morgan’s paddle-wheels ?—Yes. 

1732. What is your opinion of those paddle-wheels for vessels which are 
intended to make, long voyages ? I would not recommend them. 

1733. Will you state your reasons ?—Tim principle of tin; wheel is good, but 
they wear out so very fast that they would not run, I should suppose, more than 
from 22 months to two years without repairs. I have had a great deal to do 
with them ; as much as any one. 

1731. They have been tried in the vessels of the service, have they not?— 
We have several vessels fitted with them now. We took them from one vessel 
last week, the Tartara, I think; they had been in only 14 months, ami they 
wanted thorough repair. 

1735. And therefore your opinion is, that where it may be difficult to obtain 
those necessary repairs it would not he advisable to apply such a complicated 
system?—Just so; I am perfectly satisfied of that. 

173d. And you do not know any other description of paddle-wheel in present 
use which it would lie proper to recommend for such vessels ?— We are making 
trial of Mr. Field’s wheel, a cycloid wheel, on Mr. Field’s plan; Mr. (Jallowuy 
claims it, hut. Mr. Field I know is making some excellent experiments, and if it 
succeeds in sea as it does in still water, it. will he the best wheel that was ever 
made or thought of. 

1737. Describe the principle of it.?--It is a wheel, differing in no other way 
from the common wheel except that there is a double set *>f hoards, not a plain 
rectangle, hut the hoard is taken off, and it is brought a* it were in a parallel 
position, with an interval between the edges; we have only two-thirds area of 
board on the wheel we are now trying, and there is an ad*, milage in point of speed 
over the whole board; I cannot account for it; it will require some consideration. 

1738. In those wheels you have just been describing, there is nothing so com¬ 
plicated in your opinion as to prevent their being applied, in ease they should he 
found to answer, as well in rough water as in smooth ?—Nothing to prevent them 
whatever; they are simple, durable, and possess all advantages if they should 
succeed in the sea. 

1739. I understood you to state you are making those experiments under the 
orders of the Lords of the Admiralty ?—We are ; we have: made 1 6; to-day is 
the 17 th; I have only been present at four, because I have been to Scotland. 

1740. You of course have examined the different sizes and proportions of 
vessels for the different situations on which they may be placed ?—Yes. 

1741. Is it your opinion that in the ease of vessels intended for making long 
voyages and encountering hard weather it would be advisable to have a large 
tonnage and great horse power, or to limit, it to such a size as that of the Ata- 
lanta or the Berenice ?—I think vessels from 4f>0 to (500 tons is about the size 
that I should recommend; not larger than 600 tons. 

1742. Will you state your reasons for limiting the size of vessels to that parti¬ 
cular tonnage ?—I think they would be more suitable for the distance they have 
to run. 

1743- Are you aware of the distance they would have to run ?— I should sup¬ 
pose not more than eight or nine davs each. 

o.qt. # Y 1744. Do 
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J. Kin*non. Esq. 1 744. Do you think a vessel of that size, with a proportionate horse power, 

~ , could weather a sale better than a vessel of a larger tonnage and a greater horse 

i° Juty 1837. po wer ?— j think so. 

1745. And is it your opinion there will be as little wear and tear of the vessel, 
or straining of the vessel and of the machinery ?— I should think then; would be 
less straining of a vessel of that size than one of much larger dimensions, espe¬ 
cially crossing a heavy sea. 

1740. Is it your opinion that a vessel of that size could make any head-way 
against a heavy sea?—With plenty of power; 1 would not confine her to power. 

1747. What proportion of power would you give a vessel of (500 tons?— 
I would not give her less than 1?70-horse power; from 260 to 270; not less. 

1748. Are you not aware that if you put more than a certain horse power 
into a vessel of a certain tonnage, that in attempting to make head-way against 
a heavy sea, she would actually strain herself under the water, and that conse¬ 
quently that additional horse power would he useless to her, inasmuch as she 
could not use it.?—I think that would depend, in a great, measure, upon the form 
of the vessel. 

17-lp. Can you conceive any form of vessel, or do you know any vessel having 
such a form as to enable her to use that horse power, or that proportion of horse 
power that you describe, without incurring such danger as I mentioned, if 
put to her speed i —The i'nioorn, that runs from Liverpool todlasgow, has 
similar power, as near as possible, to (he tonnage of the vessel; she has 210- 
horse power, and I think she is not more than 250 tons ; and L examined a ves¬ 
sel, called the , which the (lovcrniuent have bought lately. She has 

engines 200 -horse power, and her tonnage is 562 by the old measurement, and 
by the new rules 711 and some odd fraction. 

1750. Do you know of any other im-imre besides those you have mentioned t 
—The Eagle is a similar vessel to the Ihiienni; the power is the same. 1 think, 
in a great measure, it depends on the form ; but whether or not, if you have an 
excess of power in a vessel, you have no occasion to make use of it unless you 
please; you may reduce your power as much as you please. It is best to have 
it, because in quiet, still weather you have ail the advantages, and those advan¬ 
tages tend to (he saving of fuel. 
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1741. Looking to the increase 
increase of power in the engines, 
not he counterbalanced by mam 
certain number of tons of cargo r 
engines of less power, say do horse lew. 

1752. Lint then there are the boilers? - -The boder is the only thing, Imt that 
is no great deal; two feet in a boiler is not a great deal; you would have the 
advantage of your power when eireumstauees would allow it. 

There would be some additional r.p.nee taken up by the boilers and the 
machinery? —Hut the extra, power won id be avauable in fair weather. 

1754. You are aware that vessels of LOOP tons and 250 -horse, power have 
been recommended by Dr. Lard tier, and diihvem other gentlemen, and why is it 
do you think there will be any advantage arming from the employment of vessels 
of such a size in preference to those you have spoken of?— 1 should not think 
there would be any advantage at all, but a va ry great, drawback. 

1 75 .)• You are aware that those vessels are proposed to cany passengers, and 
also to carry a certain number of tons of cargo; do you suppose that in a vessel, 
such as you describe (a vessel of 600 Isms), there could he sufficient accommo¬ 
dation for a number of passengers, and also to have spare room for a cargo, 
consistently with tin* quantity of fuel which it would be necessary to take for a 
long voyage ?—That is to say, for nine days; I believe that is the longest. 

17f>(*. But then you must allow for neeideuts ?—We always have an excess of 
two days, eleven days for nine days; 1 think you might conveniently stow about 
60 passengers abaft . 

• 757 * With perfect, accommodation and comfort ?---Yes, 1 do; and 25 forward. 

1758. What, space could he spared for general cargo over and above the 
quantity of luggage that belong to the passer;;;, ;s ?—There would not be a great 
deal of room I think for cargo, hut I cannot speak positively to that; I .will, 
however, if the Committee wish it, make the best calculation I can upon that 
subject and furnish the Committee with it. 

[The Witness was requested to. da .so .] 
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Captain Rnbrri O/irrr, k.n., called in; mid Examined. 


i 7.-,Q. Chairman.] DO you belong to H(T Majesty's Navy !—I do. 
i "do. What rank do you hold in ller Majesty’s navy -—Captain. 
j 7<i i. How Iona; have you been a captain r--^Commander and captain near 10 
years. 

17('»2. You have been during that time in command of steamers, have you not ? 
have, been for the last six years attached to tin* steamers. I commanded the 
Dee and the Phoenix, and was interested in other vessels. 

17b;}. What are the power and tonnage of the Dee and the Phoenix?—The 
Dee is /()4 tons, and 2 («)- 1 h«i>.c power; the Plnenix is 801 ) tons, and 220-horse 
power, the same as the other large class; that is the maximum power afloat at 
present; the same as the Salamander, the Uhadamanlhus and Medea. 

17(14. Do you consider that proportion of power equal to Ihe tonnage, or that 
it would be better if it was increased - — if depends entirclv upon the purpose for 
which it is employed ; in large vessels the power is not increased in the same 
ratio with the tonnage. 

* 7 <» 5 - That is to sav, a greater tonnage requires less power in proportion !— 
Yes; we find that, the largo vessels make hotter progress with smaller power 
than smaller vessels do, from their own gravity. 

1 7*ib. Dr. Lardner, the other day, informed the Committee that the larger the 
vessel, tin* more easy it was to overcome resistance; jou agree in that opinion? 
— Perfeetlv. 


17D7. IJe leave that, as his opinion, and he referred pui dcuiavU to the Medea, 
that a vessel of 1,000 tons, intended fora ienuthem •; sn cm navigation, would 
do better, upon the average, with one-fourth of the poui r, that L, with 250 -horse 
power, than if it was increased much be\ ond thati have found that to be so. 
My experience leads me to believe that to he the ca^ . 

1768. He gave this as a reason, that in smooth w; ter t’m greater power 
would .propel the vessel with greater speed ; but if tl.c\ have to overcome, an 
adverse sea and had weather, the huger the vessel the greater the speed ?-—Yes, 
from the gravity of the vessel; that I have found in mv own experience. In 
commanding the I)ee, for instance, of 200-horse power and 70-1 tons; in the 
Phoenix, 809 tons, with only 20-horse power more, I could face the sea, and 
make progress much easier with that vessel; and l am perfectly satisfied that, 
that principle is good throughout, that the larger the vessel the greater her 
capacity to resist both wind and sea, and a less engine is required to propel 
her. 

I7<i<). In India, where we have to contend with the south-west monsoon, that, 
'principle would he particularly applicable, would it not ?—-Unite so. I should 
recommend vessels of a. larger class than an* usually employed. 

1770. What would you recommend, from your experience / --l should say a 
vessel of from 900 to 1,000 tons, not less. 

1771. With what power?—I would say about four tons to a horse power; 
in vessels of a smaller description the load is equal, hut she has lc^s capability of 
bearing it; consequently, much power is lost in overcoming the resistance from 
immersion. 

1 7 7 -• Have you been off the coast of Spain ?—1 have been no further than 
Lisbon. 
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1773. Have you ever carried troops in a steamer?—Occasionally; not for any 
distance. The ship I commanded I was absent from at the time she carried 
troops to Ireland. I have had troops on board for short runs, and at anchor 
I have had a considerable number on board. 

1774. Are any Government steamers fitted up for the express purpose of 
carrying troops ?—There is only one for dock-yard purposes and conveying 
troops. 

1 775. What description of vessel is she ?—She is about 700 tons, and 200 - 
horse power, similar to the Dee. 

1770. Do you know what troops site will convey?—It depends entirely upon 
the season, distance and the kind of weather; but in fine weather she would 
take 500 men upon her decks, with great ease, for 24 hours ; and she would tow 
at the same time a transport with an equal number. I conceive one of those 
vessels would take a whole regiment, with a transport in tow, only to be limited 
by the fuel and provisions. 

1777-8. It would be a great advantage in India, with our extensive coast, 
and an adverse monsoon one way or another, to have steamers that would con¬ 
vey bodies of troops from one point to another quickly; what description of 
vessel do you think would best attain that object?-—The very largest class; the 
larger the greater the* accommodation in proportion to the tonnage. 

1770. Do you think the object would be attained by having the steamer work 
as a tug?—She - might take a greater proportion herself; she might take 5 (J() 
men upon her decks, with great case, for many hours, depending entirely upon 
the weather. 

1780. Supposing the troops were required to be carried several hundred 
miles, and to occupy six or seven days' passage ?— 1 There would be no difficulty 
in that. 

1781. In India you would require that the troops should be protected from 
the sun ?—-We have no means of stowing them in our ships below; the accom¬ 
modation below is very trilling. 'I'lie engine-room occupies so much of the 
space, there is not much accommodation for them below, but they must be 
protected by awnings. 

1782. The steam vessels on the eeast of Spain have been used entirely for 
purposes of war, not for conveying troops yet ? —The Phoenix and Salamander 
took 1,200 men, who were the means of turning the day ; they made a breach, 
as 1 was assured bv an officer present, where 200 men .could walk in; that was 
effectetl by the Phoenix alone. 

1783. Art; you acquainted with the Medea?—Perfectly. 

1 784. She is made for sailing as well as steaming ?—All the Queen's steam 
vessels are rigged to make a voyage entirely under sail; by disconnecting the 
wheels we save our fuel, and make as good voyages, with a free wind, as any 
sailing ship, provided the wind is not too light; then, if the wind is so light 
that she does not mala 1 her maximum speed under sail, we then apply a portion 
of the power, either by one wheel or two wheels, or one boiler or two boilers, 
economizing the fuel to the demand for speed. 

1783. Has she a different const ruction for the purpose of adapting herself to 
the double service of sailing and steaming ?—No ; only the; masting and rigging 
is in better proportion. Throughout the; service an arrangement has been made, 
to adapt all steam vessels to make their passage under sail alone. 

1 78b. The masts and yards are heavier than they would he in one of the 
Navigation Company's vessels, are they not?—Yes, they are. on a very large 
scale in proportion, but not sufficient, to cause too great a resistance ; they are 
constructed on the principle of giving the greatest spread of canvass with the . 
least possible resistance from the masts and yards. The topmast and yards, and 
everything comes down, and there is nothing but the lower masts offering 
resistance. 

1787. Then the different rigging does not interfere with the power of the 
vessel as a steamer?—No: the Medea has been cruising for weeks together 
with a fleet, without %vcr getting her steam up; and she will, with a strong 
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that of the dullest ships ; off the wind, so long as a larger ship is compelled to Captain 
reduce her sail, she comes on an equality with them. /? . Oliver, n.s 

1788. Mr. Mullins.] Have you any notion how many knots an hour the n July 1837. 
Medea makes when steaming, in average weather, at sea ?—It depends a great 

deal upon her trim, whether she is very deep or very light. 

1789. The question assumes that she is in good trim ?—Then, in moderate 
weather, she would make nine and a half in* smooth water. 

1790. Take the case of the weather the vessel is accustomed to meet with .at 
sea most parts of the year ?—She. averaged better than eight knots an hour in 
her passage from England to Malta. 

1791. Chairman] How many days’ fuel will she carry?—She has carried 
320 tons ; they used great economy: much depends upon the mode of manage¬ 
ment. 

1792. What does she consume per day ? - About 18 tons a day, taking the 
average; she can carry 18 days’ consumption with great ease. 

179.5. Mr. Mull ins. ] In a vessel carrying so many days’ fuel, how many tons 
would be spared for a cargo, assuming her to take a cargo, without sinking her 
too much ?- There would be very little room for a cargo. 

1794. Assuming her to he carrying coals for 18 days, and the consumption to 
be 18 tons per day, what do you think would be the number of spare tons for 
cargo such a vessel could afford ?—It. would be about 72 tons; the only dif¬ 
ference between the 12 days and the Id or 18 days would be, her lines would 
be so deep, if she was lower it would be against her going. 

179.5. That'tonnage, with a cargo, would not, in your opinion, throw her out 
of proper trim, or cause her to sink too deep ?—She would be quite deep 
enough. It is the immersion of the vessel bv which her speed is regulated; it 
is by immersing the ships in the way they do that they make such little progress 
in bad weather. 

1796. l)o you suppose a vessel will be immersed too much if she was to take 
that quantity of cargo you have just mentioned, in addition to the fuel necessary 
for 12 days?—Yes, too much for bad weather. The Medea, in addition to her 
full complement of coals, carries I 20 men, with three months’ provisions; her 
armament anil ordnance stores are near 25 tons; .all her duplicate engine gear, 
the weight of which I have not the means of giving, but which is very extensive, 
say 10 tons, and all other stores usual in vessels of war, which amount to a very 
large quantity. 

1797. Is it your opinion, that with all those different armaments which a vessel 
prepared as a vessel of war must take, she still would take that quantity without 
being immersed too deeply to injure her working in bad weather?—That ship 
would perform her duty well, she has done it; but in extreme bad weather she 
would find an inconvenience. 

1798. Assuming a vessel of 1,000 tons and 250 -horse power to be confined 
exclusively to the conveyance of passengers and to the conveyance of a general 
cargo, assuming her also to take fuel sufficient for 12 days'.steaming only, how 
much room, in your opinion, would she have for a general cargo?—Not much 
more than the other ships I have already mentioned of 220-horse power; in the 
same proportion. 

1799. In what respect, under those circumstances, would a larger vessel have 
an advantage over those, you have been describing?—Her superior capacity gives 
her superior power, the larger the vessel the greater the capacity of carrying 
sail; in long voyages, the sail must assist very materially; those ships will make 
a four-point course good. When a vessel does not make more than five or six 
knots direct to windward, it is better to put her under low canvass, when she will 
increase her speed one-third; and by working a traverse, she w ill arrive at her 
destination in nearly equal time; with the wind fair, she is quite capable of 
making her passage with her wheels disconnected, thereby saving her fuel 
altogether. I have prepared a scale, which, with the permission of the Com¬ 
mittee, I will put in. 

[The same was delivered in, and is as follows :] 
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Captain The accompanying Diagram shows the advantage of the efficient masting and use of 

it. Oliver, r. n. soils, when the speed reduced to and below five knots from resistance of head sea and 
wind, it having been found with steam, and fore-and-aft sails, a four-point course can be 
it July 1837. made good with an increase of speed of from one-third and upwards,according to strength 
of sea;, also, with the wind two points from the course by which the intermediate angles 
can be judged of. 

The Table an approximation to lessor gain in time. 

It is rare, indeed,in along run, but the.wind veers so as to enable a greater advantage 
to betaken of the use of sails, and thereby relieve the vessel and engines considerably. 

With the wind live, the velocity obtained from the sails frequently exceeding that of the 
engines, by disconnecting the wheel.-, the expense of fuel, wear and tear of engines and 
boilers is entirely saved. 

Maximum Distance yet made under Steam, at one time, without a stop : 



Steam only: 

knots, hour;. timts. hnnrs. knots, hours. knots, hours. 
Direct distance - 2,300 n. miles - 5 in 460 - G in 383 - 7 in 328 § - 8 in 287 

Steam and sail—Course of four points from direct line, the wind ahead : 

Distance run - - 3,320 n. miles - 7 in 474 - 8 in 415 - 9 in 368 - 10 in 332 

Course, the wind two points from the direct line: 

Distance run - - 2,960 n. miles - 7 in 423 - 8 in 370 - .9 in 329 - 10 in 296 

1800. Is it your opinion that the paddles could be. unshipped occasionally, 
without any detriment to the strength of the machinery of the paddles by con- 
' stant changing and re-t hanging ?—We have two modes of proceeding, one to 

disconnect 
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disconnect the wheel from the engine and allow it to revolve, the other to dis¬ 
place a portion of the boards. 

1801. You would not disturb the machinery of the paddle itself?—We do not 
disturb the segments or the arms. 

1802. You do not think it advisable to disturb them ?—No; for we have so 
short a time between port and port, there would not be time to ship them again. 

1803. You do not think the skeleton-wheel would impede the vessel?—No, 
not more than an anchor-stock. 

1804. Are you acquainted with any improvements which have been made of 
late in the steam machinery ; do you know Hall’s condenser ?—I am not par¬ 
ticularly acquainted with them ; it is under trial, and as far as I have seen of it, 
it looks well. 

180/5. Have you heard that those condensers have been adopted on board one 
of the new large vessels building for a voyage to America :• They arc about to 
do it, but the vessel is not yet built. 

1 Sod. Have you any knowledge of the working of those condensers on board 
the Hercules, which plies between London and Cork ? Only by conversation 
and hearsay. 

1807. Have you hoard that they answer the purpose ?—So far as I have under¬ 
stood, they do; they have given satisfaction. 

1808. Do you know anything of the recent improvement in paddles?— 
Morgan’s arc certainly superior in point of power to anything we have ever 
yet had. 

1800. Have you heard that those paddles are much more liable to wear and 
injury than the common ones?--They are certainly more liable to injury, but 
they wear equally; very much depends upon the can*. 

18to. Do you not think that the difficulty of replacing them would be an 
objection to their use in an Indian climate ? — Certainly'; the Medea, Captain 
Austin, by 7 her own means, w ithout any 7 extraneous assistance, in 18 or 14 work¬ 
ing days, removed the paddles and replaced them brothers, and had them ready 
for work. I conceive great, improvements may yet be made in paddles; there 
is an experiment now going on at Woolwich, Mr. Field’s improvement; they 
have reduced the hoards very materially, and find that the vessel goes faster, 
ami the minimum is not yet come to: t hose large hoards arc by no means 
necessary at sea. 1 have tried, to a limited extent, the experiment myself, and 
was going on with it by a reduction of the hoard, and l found a great advantage 
in it. 

1811. Do you mean by new and improved paddles- —With the common 
radiating paddles. 

1812. Field’s, you have spoken of, are on a much simpler construction, 
much less liable to get out. of order than Morgan’s, arc they' not ?—So many 
moving parts must he liable to wear and tear. 

1813. What, proportion ought to he the greatest w Itii of the paddle, accord¬ 
ing to your opinion ?—1 cannot give a precise nfflhver that question; but I 
should say, generally, that all sea-going steam vessels are over-hoarded. 

1814. What immersion would you give the paddle-wheels of a vessel of the 
tonnage you have been describing ?—One-sixth, I have understood to he the 
best mark. 

1813. Do you suppose they should be deeper?—l would not immerse them 
more if I could avoid it, but they are unfortunately compelled to do so; by 
increasing the power, they 7 get into the difficulty of immersing the hoards, which 
is the reason in a great measure that light power acts better than heavy power; 
a ship may be over-powered. 

1810. In the vessels which you commanded, what description of coal were 
you in the habit of using ?—The Welsh, the Llanally or Llangennceh, we found 
most economical. 

1817. Why is there greater economy 7 in that description of coal than in any 7 
other?—We find great economy over the Scotch; I have placed it at one- 
fourth ; I find a fourth difference in the consumption of the Welsh and the 
Scotch coal. 

1S18. There is other coal to be had in the different English ports, which, 
though not the coal you speak of, is still applicable to tlie purpose connected 
with steam, is it not ?—We find other coal affect the boilers; the better the 
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coal the greater the advantage to the boiler in every respect, and the less tl*e 
consumption, and the injurious effect upon the boiler is less. 

1819. Is there not a great deal of waste in the Llangennech or the Llanally 
coal, arising from the quantity of dust or small coal mixed with it ?—A great 
deal; but it should be supplied hand-picked. 

1820. Have you tried any other coal besides that you have named ?—'The 
Scotch coal my attention has not been particularly directed to; we have been 
mostly in the habit of using the Welsh coal. 

1821. You have never commanded any steam vessel which has taken a 
cargo ?—No, only a ship of war. 

Captain George liames Bracks, called in; and Examined. 

1822. Chairman. J YOU belong to tin* Indian navy r —1 do. 

1823. llow long have you belonged to it ?- I have been Ml years in India ; 
five of them in llis Majesty’s navy, and ‘20 in the Indian navy, out of which 
period I have been 27 years constantly at. sea. 

1824. Are you acquainted with the Island of Socotra?—I have been at it, 
but of late, since it has been the subject of so much discussion, since the 
steam communication has been discussed, I have endeavoured to make myself 
acquainted with it by information also. 

182,7. Have you ever seen the survey of Messrs. Haines and Welstead ?— 
Yes, l have. 

182(1. Having seen it, do you consider that that will make a very good depot 
in both monsoons r— Yes, as far as anchorage goes. 

1827. A doubt has been expressed as to the possibility of approaching it in 
the south-west monsoon; what is your opinion?—-It is my opinion that if 
anchorage for a floating depot (as the south-west monsoon would be the only 
period at which it was wanted) could be found under Cape tluardafui or Cape 
Felix, and I have reason to believe there is good anchorage under Cape Felix, 
coals in a floating depot would much facilitate the vessels in the south-west 
monsoon, as in going up to Socotra at that season of the year they become 
exposed to the violence of the. sea running out of the Gulf of Aden, which 
they would escape by keeping in with the African coast. 

1828. You yourself have never been in either of those bays?—I have passed 
along the coast, but without anchoring. Hut there is one thing particular in 
this case necessary during the south-west monsoon, which I will state to the 
Committee: 1 have once beat up along that coast, in a sailing ship, and as long 
as l could keep close to the shore, that is, within two, or three or four miles, 
I found smooth water, and a breeze varying from two or three knots to five 
or six per hour, but as you increase the distance to four or five miles from the 
shore, you get into the force of the monsoon ; the chances are, in a sailing 
vessel at night you lose what you have gained by a good look-out in the day ; 
in a steamer, from being abl^to keep a direct course along the shore, you might 
always keep in the smooth water, and consequently there would be none of the 
violence of the wind and sea felt. 

1829. Supposing that there is not a good place for a depot in those two bays, 
there would be no impossibility of going to Socotra ? -Certainly not. 

1830. What is your opinion of the ability of the Atalanta or Berenice making 
a voyage from Bombay to Socotra during tin* south-west monsoon ?—1 think it 
is perfectly practicable to make a direct passage, but still not advisable. 

1831. For what reason ?—Although the vessels would go across, they would 
strain their engines; the vessels themselves would also become much strained; but 
by continuing down on the plan which is now given in, they would make the pas¬ 
sage in an equally short period, with not more than two-thirds of the expense 
of fuel, at the same time at an immense saving of wear and tear. 

1832. How near to the Line do you go ?— Within two or three degrees, ac¬ 
cording to where I may find the light winds. 

1 ^ 33 - What would be the distance from Bombay according to that course ?— 
Two thousand three hundred and thirty-five nautical miles. 

1 ^ 34 - It is only occasionally that the south-west monsoon blows with great 
fury ?—In the south-west monsoon, at times there is a lull, indeed almost ap¬ 
proaching to a calm ; but that is never to be depended upon, for though you 
may have it so within a few miles of the coast, or have it so at a distance off the 

coast, 
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coast, you will not find perhaps in any 150 miles during that line the same state Capt. G.B. Bruch 

of weather, neither can you depend upon the weather being the same for two - 

days together. 11 July 1837. 

, 1835. From what points does the wind blow in the south-west monsoon; the 

extreme points r—It may be taken at various periods of the monsoon; the early 
part of the monsoon, when it sets in on the western side of India, the wind 
blows in squalls from south-south-west, round to about south-west-by-west. A 
month later, the squalls begin to get more westerly, till towards the month of 
August they very often blow as far round as west-by-north and west-north- 
west off shore; I have generally found the winds to hang with greater steadiness 
from west-south-west to south-west, and the squalls generally less violent. 

1836. Have you been much in the Bay of Bengal ?—1 was cruising there 
during the years 1805 , 1800 , 180 / and 1808 , and 1 was then* employed on sur¬ 
vey in 1814 , 1815 and 1810 , and 1 have made several passages round there since. 

1837. What do you consider to be tin* practicability of making a voyage from 
Calcutta to Point tie, Galle to sail against the south-west monsoon ?—1 think it 
perfectly practicable. 

1838. Is not the south-west monsoon as strong in the Bay of Bengal as it is 
between Socotra and Bombay :—At times I should say it was even more violent 
in the Bay of Bengal. 

1831), Generally ?—Generally ; I should say it is more so on the western side 
of India, but they are much more liable to gales of wind on the bay than on 
the western side. 

1840. Sir John lTobhoa.se. ] But still there is nothing in the gales which you 
think a good steam-boat might not encounter ?—As far as the gales go, I should 
think for the time they lasted that would generally put a stop toiler progress; 
during the time, the gales lasted in the bay she could not make way against 
them. 

1841. You stated that those gales are more violent in the Bay of Bengal than 
in the Bombay seas ?—I should certainly say so, but it. is not. to be supposed 
those are constant during the south-west monsoon ; there may be two a year, 
or three, four or five of them ; and in sonic monsoons, none of them. 

1842. Chairman.] IIow would you make the passage down the Bay of Bengal 
against these monsoons ?—I have found, at that season of the year,, keeping 
nearer to the coasts of Oressa and Coromandel is by far tin* better than getting 
into the centre of the bay or near the eastern coast. 

1 843. The south-west monsoon does not as it were come home on the coast 

—No. 


1844. You do not apprehend there would he any difficulty in going to Point 
Palmyras when the south-west wind blows with great power?- -In tin* end of 
August and the early part of September 1814 , we were sent down through a 
freak of the Marine Board in Calcutta to survey Point Palmas : we had the full 
benefit on our way down of one gale of wind, and another after our anchorage 
in False Bay ; still, in a sailing-vessel we made way against it: in this part you 
have the benefit, of tides. 

1843. You are acquainted with the Port of Galle ?—1 am. 

1846. Do you consider that, a good harbour for steamers ?—It is according ns 
the question is to he considered ; if it is to be a place which is to lie a sort of 
head-quarters for steamers, where repairs and such things are to be done, if a 
large expense of outlay were incurred and a pier erected, and the means of 
heaving-down vessels, and other very large expenses, then Galle.would be fully 
efficient; but if it is only as a port for the steamers or a mere starting point 
which they are not to look to for repairs of any consequence more than their 
own people could do on board, I should say Galle is a very good place. 

1847. Sir J. ITobhon.se If it is to he made a place for repairing, or a depot 
or station, you think a considerable outlay would be necessary, in order to 
qualify it for such a purpose ?—It would be impossible to do without it in that, 
case. 

1848. Are you acquainted with Trinconialee ?—I have been in the harbour; 
even there, though there is great fatality in Trineomalee, from there being, 
I believe, a wharf to heave down ships, as I understand, no King’s ships have 
been hove down there ; it migfit be done at less expense; but then there is a 
great disadvantage attending that in the south-west monsoon ; you have the 
full fury of the monsoon to contend against between that and Dondera-liead. If 

o.yi. e I am 
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Capt .G. B. Bruchs. I am aske*el the comparative advantage of the two stations, putting the outlay 
out of the question to tit the planes, I should say that Galle was superior in 
every point. 

lKqt). Without reference to the outlay, supposing that there was 110 consi¬ 
deration of the money to he applied in fitting either Trineomalee or Guile, you 
would prefer Galle as a station r—-Yes. 

iSf,o. Do you think there would he. any difficulty in establishing regular 
steam navigation between Bombay. Galle and Socotra: 1 consider that there is no 
difficulty. In the first place, in accomplishing a passage direct, the steamer can 
do that; but still, from the circumstance of the fuel, or strain of machinery, 
she might possibh break down, and there would be a greater expense of fuel; 
if she had the passage direct across to overcome, 1 propose that the vessel 
shall go about 218 or 220 miles off shore, south-west by west, leaving Bombay, 
by which means, with tin* prevailing winds, she would make a course, according 
to what 1 have seen myself of tin* winds, about. S. by \V. W. to S.S.W.; l have 
allowed live points; they say a steamer will make a course good at four, till she 
came down to about two degrees and a half north of the Line ; 1 would then, by 
going along <>!»() miles under steam, and, when practicable, sailing to the westward, 
which would be very near four degree* north; from that point they may pul 
their fires out altogether, and get into the strength of the monsoon, and run up 
the course as per Diagram, till they make the land a little below ('ape Guardafui, 
then round that under steam they may go along the African coast, where they 
will find smooth water near the shore ; if it was necessary for them to go up to 
Socotra the wind would help them on, Imt. they must of course get under 
steam again when they left Ihe island for the coast, but it would be but a 
short, distance*. In regard to the passage from Galle to Socotra, I should steer 
out from Galle, going through one of the channels of the Maldives. 

1 S', 1. You would not go to the south of the Maldives :■■••No, L should pass 
through with steam ; 1 should then get the wind light, and have* the full 
benefit of sailing, as before de*seribeel in the Diagram. 

You think that, whether from Point de* Galle* to Socotra or from 
Bombay te> Socotra, the*re are* no difficulties, e ven in the south-west monsoon, 
which would prevent the* permanent establishment of ste*am navigation by 
either of those routes -■— Certainly nett. But 1 ought to mention, or it may he 
said I act inconsistently in India, as when l left India 1 was as great a bigot to 
the system laiel down by Captain Wilsem as any one* knowing the* seas 
could be, depending tin* information on Captain Wilsem's re‘port of the perform¬ 
ances of the* Hugh Lindsay; but sine*e 1 came* to England 1 have, under the 
sauetiem of the; Court of Directors. made a petint, of geting runnel in steam 
vessels to see; what, they wemlddo, anil I feel, from the* experie*nee 1 have gained, 
there is so little to prevent the constant communication being carried on, I 
should be quite ready to stake*, my professional reputation on the subject. 

18;, 5. Chairman. | J laving, in India, ente rtained a different opinion-—-Yes, 
having hail no information but that dcrivcel from Captain Wilson’s pamphlet, 
and no knowledge but of the Hugh Lindsay, a very interior vessel to most here. 

18;,4. Sir John tlnbhnn.se. j What sort of ve ssel wemld you recommend for 
the navigation of the seas of which ton are speaking:— -I should say about 
0 to 800 tons, in tin* south-west monsoon a large vessel becomes a matter 
of necessity. The* vessel I should propose would not perhaps be quite so large 
as l have mentioned. 1 should propose a vessel of the same length of deck as 
the Berenice, but with an increase* of beam. The Berenice is about 20 feet 
between the paddle*-boxes, 1 believe. The. beam between the paddle-boxes I 
consider should be about one-fifth of the length of the deck, or about 31 
feet 8 inches; that of course would increase the tonnage in giving the 
dimensions. 1 suppose* (lie* Berenice to be 7 ~> 0 tons, but find she is under 700 . 

Have you made* any calculation of the* time necessary to go from Point 
de Galle to Socotra : L e*ould make the passage from Point de* Galle to Socotra 
in tin* south-west monsoon in about I days and a half, allowing tin* average 
of six miles an hour; about the same* as from Bombay. 

|8.>0. Chairman. ] What is the distance l The distance; 011 the line I should 
say I sliendd ge> over, is about 2,200 miles. 

18.',7. Mr. Mullins. \ At that rate it would he impossible* for a vessel e>f the 
size e>f the* Be*re*nie*e* to take* coal sufficie nt te> ste*am the; whole way :—In the 
[dan I suggest they ei . not steam all the way ; they have; the; benefit of their sails. 

for 
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for a run of at least 700 miles; on the plan I have given, I should think, in a 
south-west monsoon, they might always calculate on tin days at the outside from 
Bombay to England, and 5<> days probably; the minimum out. at this season 
would be from -14 to 50 days, I think, as average. 

18.58. Chairman. I You have served a great deal in the Persian Gulf?— 
I have, and I have surveyed the whole of it. 

i8. r ,p. You have served against pirates, have you not ?—Yes ; in everything 
which has been done against them, with one exception, since 1X05. 

i 8(>o. What, is the state of piracy in the Persian Calf-—They are kept down bv 
being constantly watched; the moment they know that there is not a watch over 
them, they begin to feel their wav and commit petty acts of piracy; there was an 
instance of it in 1884, in consequence of a vessel being w ithdraw n to Socotra 
which was usually employed in the protection of the trade of theCulf, and others 
In the Red Sea, and there being only a limited number of vessels, one being 
employed in the Eastern Straits, the Culf was left with only two vessels in it; 
the consequence was, the chief of Abothubby fitted out bis vessels and put to 
sea, and before anything was known or anything could be done, property to the 
amount of about six or seven lacs of rupees was captured, and the people of 
course were many of them murdered. 

itSfn. When did this occur ? The trial of the pirates took place in 1885; 
the Klphinstone fell in with them, re-captured several of the prizes, and got 
back a great deal; but the merchants suffered to the amount of a lac and a half 
at least. 

In what description of boats or vessels is this carried on '-—-There are 
three descriptions of Arab vessels ; the buggalows, which vary from to up to 
500 tons :jmd some being armed with a few matchlocks and swords; others 
carry two to Mi guns. 

i Xti How many men do they carry —Sometimes, in large buggalows. when 
fitted for war, there areas many as 500 men. Then then* is another class of 
vessels, called battills: they vary from about goto 150 tons: those vessels carry 
in the same manner from a few matchlocks and swords to about six gun- ; tho>c 
are particularly speedy vessels in sailing. 

» Step Sir John llohhonse. | Do those pirates come down low to the southward, 
or confine themselves to the upper part of the Persian Gulf:—Of late years, 
since the expedition of IS1 !> and ISgO, there have been only partial outbreaks; 
there never has been a general system of piracy since, for there has been a 

naval force to cheek them ; but, previous to that, thev have made captures as 

far south as Cochin on the Malabar coast. 

Chairman. | Alight, wot steamers be advantageously substituted for 
sailing vessels in those seas?—I have already given in upon that .-abject to the 
Court of Directors a plan Air. Loch gave me, the basis on which 1 was lo go; 

and 1 clearly showed that with four steam vessels, tw- : of tin fir-t class and two 

of inferior class, w ith lighter guns, and two sailing vessi Is. the duties of the Red 
Sea and tin* Persian Gulf might be efficiently performed : in addition to which, 
I have shown the advantage to be derived from the employment of steamers; 
the instance I have given is, supposing some disturbance at Catch or near tlit* 
Indus, that it is necessary to send up during the north-east monsoon, the usual 
time for field operations, a force to be collected from Poonali or Bombay , 
4,000 or 5,000 men, one of the first class steam ships of war, which would not 
take above three or four or at most five days to reach that port, embarking one 
regiment in marching order, and two native vessels carrying another regiment 
with tents and a portion of baggage; were those men sent by land, they would 
have a six weeks’ march ; were they stmt in sailing vessels, they might get up 
there in 10 or 14 to 10 or IX days; in steamers they might be Landed in three 
or four days, and the vessels return and bring up another part of the force, and 
they would be landed quite fresh ami ready for action, and within the distance 
of probably 00, 80, or 100 miles of the place where they would be called upon 
to act. 

l Sfifi. You think, from your acquaintance with the peculiar circumstances of 
our Indian empire, the employment of steam vessels, not only for the purposes of 
communication, but of safety and protection and keeping that great empire toge¬ 
ther, would be peculiarly serviceable:—l have not the slightest doubt of it ; at 
the same time, 1 consider it necessary to state that there are two points to which 
•their duties will be directed, and in which their value ever will lie : the trade of 
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Cajit. G. U. Bruch, the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea is immense; they take off large portions of 

- the produce of Bengal; a greater part of the surplus produce of Malabar and 

11 July 1837. Canara; they take off an immense quantity of our imports from Bombay ; and 
the quantity of our British manufactures they take off is very large; I think we 
cannot reckon far less than a million and a half for the import and export trade 
of the Gulf; the returns an* mostly specie ; and 1 suppose that of the Red Sea 
also to be to a large amount. 

18(17. In what way is your opinion borne out, of the superior advantages in the 
employment of steam vessels over sailing vessels?—In the first place, the steam 
vessels would always have such superiority over native vessels in which piracy 
is carried on; whenever they fell in with them, they would be able to cut them 
off before the} reached their port; another thing is with respect to the arma¬ 
ment of the steamer; there is not a port on the pirate coast in which the large 
guns they carry forward or aft would not destroy every vessel in the back 
water, which the sailing vessels, unless they are vessels of very large size, could 
not carry ordnance to do. 

iSbS. You consider that the nature of India and the. coast are peculiarly suit¬ 
able to the* employment of steam vessels, rather than sailing vessels —I should 
say, in regard to the employment of vessels for the Indian navy, it would be 
most advantageous that the} should be steam vessels ; still, a small number ot 
sailing vessels is necessary. 

iNliq. Clnnriinui.\ Will von state what number of steamers you consider 
necessary to protect the trade in the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea i —In the 
plan I have proposed for the Indian navy, in what 1 have; given in to the Court 
of Directors, I have pul two large and two small steamers, and one of the present. 
18 -gun sloops reduced to I t guns, and one 10-gun brig, exclusive ol the several 
vessels which perform a duty similar to the coast, guard in the Guzerat collec- 
lorate of customs; then- is always a great deal of small pilfering going on in 
Guzerat and Kuttywcn. There are some small craft which perform these duties, 
but the expense of them is trivial; probably the whole expense does not amount 
to more than the expense of one of the higher class men-of-wnr. 

1870. You propose to have two steamers of a large description, two of 
a smaller, and two sailing vessels?—Yes. 

1871. Mow would you dispose of them?—In tin* first place, it is necessary 

that one vessel should be cruising in the upper part of the Gulf, in communica¬ 
tion with Busliire, where the resident is stationed, that any information lie may 
receive he should he immediately able to communicate with that vessel, to carry 
into effect, any duty ; she at the same time would protect the upper part of the 
Persian Gulf, in a line drawn from Cape ^urdistan to El-Katif. Another vessel 
is necessary to he cruising from Bahraein, taking in the whole line of the 
Arabian side of the Persian Gulf as far as the Bay of Cassaub. A third vessel, 
which is supposed to take the whole of tin* centre of the Gulf, a part of tin* 
Pearl Bank, and the whole line of the coast to Bassadore; at. Bassadore, you 
can at all times and in all the prevailing winds, in a sailing vessel, reach any 
particular point on the pirate coast, and have communication from it.; she should 
cruise off the Island of Kislmre, along the coast of Maeoon as far as Gnadel; 
she should also occasionally visit .Muscat, and run down the Batna coast; that 
employs four vessels : those are the Persian Gulf duties. There should bo three, 
steamers and one sailing vessel in the Red Sea; we must have one vessel to 
protect our trade there, for though there are not any pirates in the Red Sea, 
the unsettled state of government is such, if we have not a vessel in that sea the 
merchants are plundered and trade injured. In the whole of the Surat 

vessels were stopped at Mocha, and money was extorted from them, when the 
timely arrival of the Honourable Company’s brig of war Nautilus, which had 
been despatched from Surat, prevented their being further plundered; hut the 
season, in consequence of their detention, was passed in which they could 
trade, and they lost that year all their emoluments or profits from the trade of 
the plaee. 

1872. With this month!}' steam communication with the Red Sea, that vessel 
would become unnecessary, would it not ?—I doubt that, speaking from the 
inconvenience fell by tbe surveying vessels; if you once attempt to interfere 

•with the particular duties the steam packets are employed on, connected with 
that service, the regularity of the communication is broken, and great public 
inconvenience must result. 
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1873. Sir John Ifobhoim *.] You would not recommend the mixture of war Capt .Ci. I). Bruch. 

duties with packet duties for the steam vessels ?—Certainly not; if there is not- 

intended to be a breach in the regularity of the communication: suppose, at 11 ■ lu, - v |Si '- 
Mocha, a merchant vessel had arrived, and the government had seized upon it; 

the steam packet arrives, the commamhtr cannot devote the time that may be 
necessary to afford that protection and to see those persons righted. Hut there 
would be tins advantage to the packet navigation, by employing a steam vessel 
instead of a sailing vessel of war in the Rod Sea, should the steamer breakdown, 
the war steamer mav take her duties within the se a for a time; then a sixth 
vessel would be required for the purpose, of reliefs to the Red Sea or the Persian 
Gulf; one vessel is as little as can be. ! have boon for 1H months without 
relief in consequence of the want of a vessel, and six months on a cruise* at one 
time is as much as any vessel or crew ought to be called upon for in such a 
climate as the Persian Gulf or Red Sea. 

1874. Mr. Mullins. ] You are acquainted with the wear and tear of steam 
machinery in this climate; can you form any opinion as to whether there will 
be a greater degree of wear and tear in the Indian seas in consequence of the 
greater heat of the climate* there than here?- I should think not. 

1873. Sir John l/obhousr. | Your general opinion is, that taking the line from 
the Red Sea to lfombay, or taking the line round by Galle to the eastern shore, 
that is to Madras and Calcutta, there is nothing in the present state of science 
to prevent, a regular steam communication being kept up with the three pre¬ 
sidencies ?—I have no hesitation in saying there is no difficulty whatever; and, 
as I have before said, I speak from long experience, having been *27 years 
employed in those seas; and there are, l believe, few people who can give a 
more competent opinion. When 1 left India, I should have said, there was 
a difficulty : but what 1 have seen since 1 came to England has convinced me 
that, the communication may be kept up monthly. 

187b. Whether to Bombay, or whether to the other two presidencies also, 
you think there is no difficulty which will prevent the keeping up a monthly 
communication between this country and those presidencies?—No: when the 
subject was broached to me at the India House, after 1 had been amongst the 
steamers, L at oneij stated that I was perfectly ready, on my return to India, to 
make the first start with a south-west monsoon, and to stake my reputation 
upon it. 

i 877. dminmni. | How many sailing vessels have you had occasion for in the 
Persian Gulf at the same time? Generally four. 

1878. Mr. Mullins. | Do you think Camaran would be the best depot in the 
Red Sea !—No ; 1 will give a reason: there is a periodical wind, in which sailing 
vessels cannot get out for a certain number of months: it will not do to have 
a depot, and to have a vessel detained there, and the expense of months' 
demurrage. Perim is a port of the Red Sea, which ha*, every advantage of a 
harbour, and everything necessary : tin* sailing vessels may go there, and deliver 
their coals, and tin* moment their coals are out they may start off’. If they an* 
in the Red Sea they are tied up for three mouths in tin* year, because the wind 
blows so furiously into tin* Red Sea, .you cannot get. out the vessels of war 
may beat out, but they will have a great superiority over merchant vessels. 

187(4. Do you mean to say a steam vessel of sufficient power cannot beat out? 

—I speak of sailing vessels carrying coals into the Red Sea: they would be 
detained, and an immense expense incurred; whereas, by tin* use of Perim, 
which is a port equidistant, and has every facility, the vessels can land their 
coals, and get off. 

1880. Are you not aware that Gama ran is more equidistant between Socotra 
and Suez than Perim : and do you not think that in consequence of that it 
would be better adapted for such a depot than Perim? - I am perfectly aware of 
that, so far; but L think, with proper steam vessels, except in the south-west 
monsoon, they will require no more than one depot between Bombay and Suez. 

J 881. Are you not aware that there is no water to be had at Perim 1 am. 

J882. Would not that be a great, obstacle, to the establishment there ?—No ; 
for just opposite, at Capo Babelmandeb, water is plentiful, and might be brought 
over in any quantity. 

1883. What, is the distance across ?-—About live miles ; but 1 do not sec any 
advantage in increasing the. number of depots. 

1 884. What is the amount to be allowed in annual charge upon the prime 
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cost of a steam vessel, on the capital sunk, for interest, insurance, repairs and 
renewals, at a rate calculated to create and perpetuate tlu* property ?— I am not 
prepared to answer that question. 

1 NS ; >. Have you formed any estimate of the comparative expense of delivering 
fuel at different depots, in the event of a regular communication being established 
with the three presidencies?-—! have taken what I should term the average ex¬ 
pense of fuel, supposing it to he purchased at the various depots. 1 have also 
formed an average estimate of what 1 consider the expense of the management 
of those depots; one part of that is by means of a floating depot; that is the 
best in the south-west monsoons: even if Socotra were used, it would be the 
best. The steamers may go alongside a floating depot, and much time would be 
saved. I have framed an estimate of the expense of the depots and the fuel. 
I will give it in. 


[ The same tens delirered in. and is tis foil turn; j 

Estimatkd K.\ pr.Nsr. of running Tim *'Steam \ cw.h as Packets between linm/nit/ amt 

Suez, * vieli \ esM'l to be from 700 to 7,70 Ton>. 

I wii.i, higm with coal, anil though I am aware it has been stated by most who have 
wrote on ncmii navigation in these pails, that when there is a demand lor coals, ships 
going out will take thun as ballast, and Coiiscijnenily they will become cheap, if reliance 
on such a source, is had r*.course to, the monthly commtinieation will fail for want of 
supply, and also, the holders ot coal knowing you must take them, will put their own 
prices upon them, which certainly w ill not be low: coals must therefore he sent, from 
England direct to the depots, and 1 tlunk for Bombay and lied Sea together, f/u. per ton 
will be a fair average. 


I consider the time ot die voyage to Suez. from Bombay, and Bombay to Suez, to take 
up, if all done under steam, 1 IS days, ( ,r 30 day*’ steaming per month for two vessels, 
<’ind at 18 Ions per diem consumption, will be 7,77(1 tons per annum, add loo tons for 
.. dust, ike., give 7 7 (tons; allowing ,70 ,s. per ton, " ’ 


wastage 


thi- 


amium ----------- 

Stores per annum for three vessels ------- 

Pay and provisions for captains, officers and crew s of t hree vessels 
'* Expense of two floating and one shoie depot, in and mar tin- Red Sea 

* Depot at J bun bay - - 

Supposed outlay on three steam v< »scls to he 1 _’o,ono as the Company do 
not insure, allow on this seven percent. - 
' Coal hulks, sav go.000 /., seven per cent., is 

* For a foundry to make repairs, materials, ike., at -20,non/. - 

' Establishment and expenses for working the above, including engineers, 
boiler-maker and all other woikmen, per annum, abc 
Spare parts of engines, say to the value of 20,000 /., at seven per cent. 
Contingencies, at 1 g percent. ------ 


will cost, pci 

- £. 1; 1,1 iSo 
;b.vu 
1-2,084 

1,000 


S.-p'O 
Cl 00 
r,4oo 

,b 100 
1.400 


1 . .70,13(1 


In this estimate f have, I believe, included every possible expense; many will be reduced 
when we alcalde to gel natives instructed as working engineers, though it will he loim 
before a chief enginer r from Europe to each vessel can Ire dispensed with. 

;\s sail may be much used, a saving, w ith care, of perhaps one-third of the estimated 
expense of fuel mav be made. 

Those items w it h J prefixed, will not be increased by any number of steam vessels being 
employed, they being equally neccs-ain for one as for ten. 

There may he sonic omissions in these calculations; still I do not think there can beam 
of the least, consequence to the whole. 

Geo. Panics Hr ticks, 

Captain, Indian Navy. 


flight !Ion. 
Sir . 1 . ./(,/■■ lif.louc. 


Tlu* lliglit lion. Sir Alexander Johnstone , called in ; and Examined. 

i S,8(). Chairman .] IIOW long were yon in His Majesty's service in CVylon ? 
—Sixteen years. During that period I filled successively the offices of advocate- 
general, judge, chief justice of the Supreme Court,” and president of His 
Majesty's council. 

18.87. Were you in I Son. when a member of His Majesty’s council on that 
island, sent officially to England by the government of the island, for the pur¬ 
pose of urging the adoption by His Majesty Ministers of certain public measures 
which you conceived to lie of advantage to the island ?—I was sent officially to 
.ngland h} the government of Ceylon in that year, for the purpose of pro¬ 
posing 
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posing to His Majesty’s Ministers various measures which I thought necessary Right Hon. 
to restore the ancient trade of the island, and to improve the condition of the sir A. Johnston 
natives. Amongst many others, I proposed three measures, which were more ~~ ■ 

immediately connected with the improve*ment. of the trade of the island. The u '"ly 
first was, to make. Point tie Galle, by declaring it a free port, and by holding out 
many advantages to vessels of all nations which might stop there, an nttm/wf 
of the: trade which is carried on between Europe, Africa and America, on the 
one side, and the coasts of Coromandel, Bengal, Sumatra, Java, Malacca. Siam, 

Cochin China, China, and all the Eastern Islands on the other. The second was, 
to deepen the narrow channel in the Gulf of Manar, called the Paumbun 
Passage, so as to enable vessels drawing from 10 to 12 feet water to pass 
through it. The third was 1o deepen the entrance into the harbour of Coehcen, 
on the Malabar coast, and to open a communication bv water from that coast 
to the coast of Coromandel, through the break in the Ghauts, called the 
Paulcaud Cherry Pass, by uniting the waters of tin* river Panivani. which fall 
into the sea on the former coast, to those of the river Ca\eri, which fall into the 
sea on the latter (roast. 


iSSS. Do you think that making Point de Galle one of the stations for the 
steam-boats employed in the steam communication between Kgvpt and British 
India will forward the objects which you had in view, by tin* measures to which 
you have alluded, and bo of great use to the island?—1 conceive that it will 
bo of the greatest use to Ceylon, by introducing capital through that 
port into tin* southern part of the island, and by bringing capitalists to it 
who can purchase the many valuable articles of trade which are produced 
in that part of the island. 


lNSp. Do you think, from what you have seen and heard of the place, 
that Point de Galle will be a good and safe harbour for (lie steam vessels ? 
—I think so from an inspection of this chart, and from what I have heard 
from persons competent to give an opinion upon the subject. Mr. Gibson, 
a very old and intelligent, seaman, who was master attendant at Point de 
Galle in ISOS, when 1 was preparing to come to England for the purposes I have 
mentioned, gave me this chart of the port, which he had himself made from his 
own personal observations, and also a ver\ detailed memoir, written bv himself, 
ot every circumstance which may be necessary to enable seamen and merchants 
to form an opinion upon the nature of the port. Point de Galle, from mv own 
personal observation, seemed .to me to he a very convenient port for merchant 
vessels to stop at, because a great quantity of cocoa-nut oil. arrack, coir, coffee, 
cinnamon, and other articles of trade, can be eouveved to it without ditlieulty 
from ditl’errut parts of the country, because there were warehouses there 
in which the merchants could deposil their goods, and because there was a 
plentiful suppb. of fresh prov isions, vegetables, fruit aid good wafer, and a fort 
to protect lb« shipping in the harbour. 

i •'■mo. Do you think that it would he a coincident plate to come to for pas¬ 
sengers, tts well those who are going trom England to India as ihose who were 
coming from India to England ?- J think it will, because - passengers ma\ go 
from thence to all parts ot India, either bv embarking in a vessel at that (sort or 
by going overland to Colombo or Manar, and crossing over the sea from either 
of those ports to tin* peninsula of India, because the place is extreme!) 
healthy, is situated in a very pretty country, and afford- great facilities for 
visiting the finest and most interesting parts of the island, has a daily post, by 
which one can communicate with even part of India, and because there is a 
very fine road, along which you ma\ drive a carriage and horses all the way 
from it to Colombo, 


i Spi. Do you think that the establishment of a steam communication between 
England and British India through Egypt will be of use to the northern part of 
the Island ot Ceylon?-—l think it will, because l think it will ultimately lead to 
the deepening the Paumbun channel to which 1 have alluded, and to the 
carrying cm again through that passage, in the same manner as it used to 
be carried on till the middle of tin* I 1th century, a considerable portion of 
the trade which is canned on between the eastern and western sides of the* 
peninsula of India. The trade between Egypt on the one side, and China and 
the Eastern Islands on the other, was, in ancient times, carried on. I think, from 
the port of Adulis. on the western side of the Arabian Gulf either bv sea. through 
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the Paumbun channel, or by land, through the northern part of Ceylon, with 
Trineomalee, and from thence with China and the Eastern Islands. 

iS«)2. Whv do you particularly refer to the 11th century:—I do so because 
from the inquiries which 1 made many years ago, along with the late Colonel 
Colin Mackenzie, into the ancient history of the peninsula of India, I found that 
vessels of very considerable burthen used to pass through that elnmnel until 
about the middle of the I tth century; that about that period one of the chiefs 
of the Marawar country, which is situated along the south-east coast of the 
southern peninsula of India, for the purpose', of protecting his coasts from the 
attacks of the large Arab vessels which used to come from the Malabar coast, 
through the Paumbun channel, and plunder the towns he had upon the sea-shore, 
sunk a great many boats full of large stones and pieces of rock in that channel, 
and rendered il impossible afterwards for any large vessels to pass through it. 
On referring, in the tear 180 ( 5 , to some papers of my father-in-law, the late Lord 
William Campbell, who at the time he wrote them was serving as a lieutenant in 
the Indian squadron. I discovered-that he had, about .‘>0 years before that, period, 
examined the Paumbun channel, and made several very curious observations 
upon it, and had come to the conclusion that in former days it must have been 
much deeper than it was then, and that it was practicable to deepen it again, so 
as to admit of vessels drawing from 10 to 1*2 feet water passing through it, as 
he states in a letter to his brother, the late Duke of Argyll, and Marshal Con¬ 
way, who was at that time a member of the then administration. In 1807 
I wont all along the passage in a boat myself, for the purpose of examining it; 
and though I had no scientific man with m«*, 1 was led to the same conclusion 
as Lord William Campbell had been, from the observations which 1 myself made 
upon the spot, and from the information which I received from the Brahmins of 
Ramisscram, an island near the Paumbun passage. 


Do you think, from the information winch you have colic*'ted upon tin* 
subject, that it would be practicable to render Cochcon, if ihe steam communi¬ 
cation is once established between Croat Britain and India, a useful port of 
trade: and that it will be of advantage to the southern part of the peninsula of 
India to make a water communication from the Malabar coast to the Coroimwlel 
coast:—From some papers upon the subject, which I procured from tin* Dutch 
archives of Cocheen,. 1 think that Cochcon may become, if the steam communi¬ 
cation between Egypt and India bo permanently adopted, a port of considerable 
commercial importance to the trade of the southern peninsula of India, particu¬ 
larly if it should he found, upon further examination, to la* practicable to make 
a water communication between the coast of Mojjibar and the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel, through the Poliiohandeherry Pass. The trade between Egypt and the 
southern part of the peninsula of India was in ancient times carried on, I think, 
from the port of Adtdis, with Cochin, and from thence by land through the 
Pollichandcheny Pass, with the ancient kingdom of Pandy, and all the other 
countries in the southern part of the peninsula of India. 

iSqj. Do you recollect any estimate being mad*' at the time for deepening 
the Paumbun pass: A rough estimate was made at the time for me. It 
appeared that the expense of deepening the Paumbun channel, in the manner 
1 have described, would amount to about 20,000/.; and that, by levying a small 
duty upon tin* vessels which were likely to pass through it, that sum might be 
repaid to Covernment in a few years. 

1 Sq7. Do you conceive that great; and advantageous moral and political 
changes will be produced in the condition of the natives of India by the 
establishment of a regular and frequent steam communication between England 
and every part of British India through Egyptri conceive it to be the most 
efficient measure which can be adopted for raising the moral and political cha¬ 
racter of the natives of British India, and for affording them those moral and 
political advantages which they have a right to expect to derive from their pre¬ 
sent connexion with Great Britain. It will, from the shortness of the passage, 
and from the interest which is attached by all persons to the countries through 
which the travellers must pass, induce many persons, as well Englishmen as 
foreigners, who otherwise never would have thought of doing so, to proceed to 
. India, and make them--.elves acquainted with the history and people of that por¬ 
tion of Asia; and thereby call the attention of Europe in general, and of the 

British 
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British public in particular, to every eireumstanee of importance which is con¬ 
nected with the subject. It must ultimately improve the nature of the British : 
government of India, by enabling the natives of the country, w ithout cluing an 
injury to their religious habits and feelings, lo come to .England, and -uhmit 
their opinions upon all public questions involving their public and pri v n inte¬ 
rests, directly to both House s of Parliament; and thereby remit r it necessary 
for the local governments of India to consult the natives of the country on all 
questions in which their interests are concerned. It will secure for the natives 
an efficient system for the administrat ion of justice, throughout their country, bv 
affording them, in ease they think themselves aggrieved by any decision which 
has been given by any British court established in India., an ens\ way of getting 
their appeals to England with less delay and less expense than is the ease at 
present. It will lx* the means of improving the minds and raising the. character 
of the natives, by enabling them to observe upon the spot the practical effect of 
our religious, moral ami political institutions, of our constitution, of the 
influence of the press, mid of public, opinion upon the (Government, and of the 
share which each Englishman has, cither directly or indirectly, in that (lovern- 
inent. It will make them acquainted with the application of machinery and 
chemistry to agriculture and manufactures; it will give them a taste for the 
arts, science and literature of England, and a desire to introduce them amongst, 
their countrymen. Tin* effect which is likely to be produced upon the minds 
of those natives of India’who may hereafter be induced to come to England 
may be fairly estimated from the effect which a residence in England has bad 
upon the mind of Prince Jauih-ud-Din, a Mahometan, and a grandson of 
llvder Ali, and upon that of the late Bammolum Hoy, a Hindoo, and a 
Brahmin of high caste; Ihe former having travelled through England, Scotland 
and Ireland, and having acquired a general knowledge of the country and its 
institutions, has, I understand, become a proprietor of India stock, and thereby 
qualified himself to take an active part in the British government of India. 
The latter, after having studied for -ome time with great attention Ihe natur** 
of our laws and institutions, gave some very important cxkauco relative to 
British India and Ids countrymen before a Committee of tin* i louse « 1' (imi- 
Jiioio, and wrote an able pamphlet in lavour of the regulation abolishing : ei ires 
ai the time that regulation was discussed on an appeal again r it bed .re the 
King in Council. He told me teat IS Brahmins and lour Rajpoots, of bis 
acquaintance, in different parts of India, bad, in const-quern e of bis baling 
written to them an account of the manner in whit h he had been received in 
England, and of the knowledge which he had acquired since he haul been in the 
country, authorized him, in .he event, of a steam eo' ea niie.oion being esta¬ 
blished between England and British India through Kg\;a, to purchase land 
for them in England, intimating to him their intent ion of coming and residing 
for some years in the neighbourhood of London, and making themselves ac¬ 
quainted, fur the benefit of themselves and their eon: ■ ' ic. ii. with our laws, 
science and institutions ; and not long before his dealIn one day when he 
was with me drew up in my presence the sketch of a work which he intended 
to write in imitation of Cicero's Tuseulnn Questions, and to circulate it through¬ 
out every part of India, purporting to be a Dialogue between a Bralnuin from 
the Thames and a Brahmin from the Clanges, in which, alter discussing our 
moral and political institutions, both Brahmins agree fo recommend such of 
their countrymen as can afford it to come to England and acquire that degree 
of knowledge which is necessary to raise them to that moral and intellectual 
superiority which the Supreme Being has qualified them to enjoy in this world. 
He was very unwell at the time, and requested me, in ease of his death before, 
he, could complete the work, to destroy the sketch, which I have done. 

l 8()d. l)o you anticipate any danger to the British dominion from such im¬ 
proved knowledge ?—I do not: 1 conceive that you cannot prevent tin-diffusion 
of knowledge throughout India, and that the surest way of retaining the 
dominion of the British Covernment over India is to establish a good system of 
education amongst the natives, and to give them such a share in tin* govern¬ 
ment. of their country as may make them feel that they have a deep interest in 
the duration and security of that government. 

1 ^ 97 * Mr. Mnlliiu s\] In the event of communication with India being 
limited, according to tlie plan at present determined on between tin* (Govern¬ 
ment and the East India Company, do you suppose that the expenses that would 
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be created by that limited intercourse would be much greater in proportion than 
if the intercourse was to be established upon a general and comprehensive plan? 
—Not having directed my attention to the subject, I do not feel myself compe¬ 
tent to give an opinion upon it. 

Would the other presidencies have, in your opinion, just cause of 
complaint, and would they not feel very much annoyed if the communication 
was to be restricted to Bombay, and advantages thereby given to that presidency 
which other presidencies would not have it in their power to enjoy ?—I certainly 
think they would have a most just cause, of complaint. 

1 Sup. Do you not consider it a matter of much more importance that a direct 
communication should he established with Calcutta, being the chief of the pre¬ 
sidencies, than with Bombay ?—I myself think that a direct communication 
ought to be established with all the presidencies. 


1900. If there was to be only one communication, is it not your opinion that 
the one with Calcutta would be far preferable to the one with Bombay, and that 
Calcutta would have greater claims ?—If there was to be a direct communica¬ 
tion with only one of the presidencies, I think it ought to be with that one 
which is of the greatest commercial and political importance. 


IQ01. Do you suppose that in the event of there being a limited communi¬ 
cation to Bombay only, passengers would be likely to avail themselves of that 
mode of communication to pass to Madras or Calcutta by land, in place of 
going by sea by the Cape, of Good Hope?—I should think that single men 
would always prefer going to Bombay by the steam communication, and from 
thence by land to Madras and Calcutta; but that married men, with families, 
at least for the present, while the steam communication is in its commencement, 
would prefer going round the Cape of Good Hope by sea. 


1902. You do not think it would be convenient for women or children?— 
I should think, from what 1 hear, that it is not at present convenient lor women 
and for children. 


1903. Is it your opinion that a greater number of passengers than at present 
go by the Cape of Good Hope wouid be likely to avail themselves of the quicker 
mode of communication with India now proposed?-—I think a great number of 
travellers from England and from Europe are very likely to go to India now 
that a steam communication is established w ho would not have thought of going 
if they had been obliged to go to it. by sea round the Cape of Good Hope. 

1904. Do you suppose it likely that literary works would be despatched from 
this country in a much larger proportion than they are at. present, in conse¬ 
quence of the greater facility of intercourse ?—I think that a greater number 
of periodicals and literary works of that description arc likely to be sent to 
India now that the passage is so short than there were when the only convey¬ 
ance for them was round the Cape of Good Hope. 

1905. Do not you think that, in relation to periodicals and that species of 
literary works, the speedy transmission of them would increase the sale?— 
I have no doubt it will. 


1906. According to your consideration of the various advantages, commer¬ 
cial and other, likely to arise from a more speedy communication with India, is 
it your opinion that there ought to be a communication immediately established 
with the different presidencies, anil not limited, as afpresent proposed, to one ? 
—1 am decidedly of that opinion. 

1907. Can you form any idea of the superiority of the advantages, in point 
of return, that would he derived to India from a more general communication ? 
—I have not directed my attention to the subject, and cannot venture to give 
an opinion upon it. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Lord William Bentinek. 
Mr. Gordon. 

Sir John llobhousc. 


Mr. Mullins. 
Lord Sandon. 


RIGHT I ION. LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK, in tite Chair. 


Captain Melville Grind lay, called in; and Examined. 

1908. Chairman .] YOU were in the Company’s military service ?—I was. 

1909. How long were you on tin* Bombay establishment. ?—Fourteen years : 

I have been returned 20 years and more. 

1910. Have you kept up any connexion with the officers of the civil and 
military Company’s establishment in India since you returned ! —A most 
extensive one. I have maintained correspondence with every part of British 
India, and I have constantly boon associated in this country, both in matters of 
business and in social intercourse, with a wide circle of persons connected in 
almost (“very possible way with India: with some who have passed long periods 
there, and have finally quilted it; with others, whose absence is only temporary, 
and who propose to return ; with others ;ig;un, who are about to proceed thither 
for the first time, and with many who. though never resident in India, and never 
intending to reside there, are in various ways connected with it, and are 
intimately acquainted with the wants, wishes and feelings of the inhabitants both 
British and native. 1 may mention also that the circle to which 1 have alluded 
comprehends persons in different professional walks ; members of the civil 
service, of the military service, and of the commercial community. "I may, I 
believe, without incurring the imputation of undue assumption, say that luy 
acquaintance with those interested in India and its people is little short of 
universal. 

191 1. Will you state what the feeling of those individuals generally is with re¬ 
spect to steam communication in India ?-—1 know tin* feeling in favour of a regular 
system of steam communication to prevail almost without an exception, and that it 
is expressed with a degree of intensity very rarely excited by any public question 
in a country so little favourable to the development of moral or physical energy. 
The extension of this feeling has for some years past been progressive, as is vvoll 
known to the Noble Chairman of this Committee, and the greatest disappoint¬ 
ment would be felt if the desired boon were refused, or even unnecessarily 
delayed, or limited to Bombay only. 

1912. How far would the Indian officers, civil and military, in your opinion, 
he disposed to avail themselves of the route* by the Red Sea ?—1 have no reason 
to doubt that, in the first instance, perhaps the first year or two, there would 
be about one-fourtli of tA whole number of passages, which would gradually 
increase, as the accommodation became more constant, defined and certain, to 
four-fifths of the whole number, that is, provided only that it be extended beyond 
Bombay, to Madras and Calcutta. 

1913. Do you gi\ic that opinion founded on any specific data or circumstances ? 
—The circumstances on which I have founded that opinion arc the frequent 
conversations 1 have had with gentlemen connected with India, contemplating 
their return, and the many applications I have had from them for information 
connected with it, and for the purpose of making arrangements to enable them 
to avail themselves of it, when it should become fixed and certain. 

1914. Wliat is your opinion of the relative expense between the passage round 
the Cape of Good Hope and the passage by the Red Sea ?—I should think that 
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it 'would be about equal; probably the expense overland may be hereafter 
diminished, but that will very much depend upon the arrangements which arc 
made, of which I can have no knowledge at present: l cannot entertain any 
doubt, of it; they would gain much in point of time, and they would gain much 
in point of certainty ; and in place of the unpleasantness and danger attending 
a passage by the Cape, they would enjoy a trip of pleasure on the Mediterranean. 

I say nothing of tin* opportunity of visiting places rendered interesting by his¬ 
torical recollections, all hough this would also operat e with many, if not with the 
majority; hut looking only to the superiority in point of speed, certainty and 
comfort, it appears to me incredible that such advantages should be rejected, if 
placed within reach. 

ipi.-,. Would there he auv difference with respect to the outfit?—111 the 
equipment of officers in returning, I conceive there would be ; because an officer 
returning by the Mediterranean and the Red Sea would require a much smaller 
sea stock, and that is a considerable portion of the expense of an equipment; he 
would probably send round to the presidency by sea the hulk of his baggage, 
and would require a very small portion with him ; 1 think lie would save by it. 
Steam navigation is undoubtedly more expensive than the ordinary mode, hut 
then tht' time consumed in it is much less, and consequently the requisite outlay 
for the subsistence of the passengers will be much diminished. This applies 
especially to the class of passengers who usually pass between England and 
India. Where passengers are of a very humble elass, and require, only ordinary 
accommodation, the difference between keeping them one month or two, would 
not he gnat ; hut whore they expect a high degree of comfort, and even some 
degree of luxury, the saving effected by the abridgment of time will he con¬ 
siderable. The comparative certainty of the passage also will enable a com¬ 
mander to proportion his supply of si ores to the demand more accurately than 
when he has no means of judging, with any fair degree of probability, how long 
his voyage may last, ami Ibis will he another source of saving. With all these, 
advantages, the passage by steam must still he expected at first to be somewhat 
higher than the present amount of charge; but wherever time is an object, and 
wherever comfort is an object, it will he cheerfully paid. 

101O. Mr. Mu!Hus. j Have you considered the comparative expense to the 
Company and the (lovernment of a general communication with the different 
presidencies, and the particular communication as at present, arranged to Bom¬ 
bay r -1 am not prepared to speak with any degree of useful certainty on that 
part of the question; it does not lie within the reach of my ordinary routine of 
business; 1 can therefore only give an opinion formed on documents which have , 
been before the Committee. 

1017. Are you aware that, in a communication with Bombay alone, there must 
he a certain number of depots and establishments for coals ; for instance, hulks; 
and that, in the ease of a general communication, there would he no necessity 
for any extra establishments to a certain extent? -1 am aware.of that; and it 
has appeared to me, in reading the documents and the evidence given, a very 
strong argument in favour of a comprehensive plan, that a very small propor¬ 
tional difference of expenditure will accomplish a much more advantageous 
result : 1 consider it worth any partial increase of expenditure. If the commu¬ 
nication he confined to Bombay, its advantages will be in a great degree, confined 
to Bombay also. The rest of India will gain something in the transmission of 
letters, but that will be all. 

iqi 8. And the increased expenditure, you think,^puld be met by a counter¬ 
vailing return ? I have no doubt of it. By confining the communication to 
Bombay, those who undertake it will lose nearly all the profit to he derived from 
the conveyance of passengers ; and further, they will lose, even in a greater 
proportion, the profit, probably much larger, to he derived from the conveyance 
of goods of small hulk. Nothing hut letters will be forwarded overland from 
Bombay, where a sea. conveyance of any kind can he had. Now in a vessel of 
a proper description, there will he a considerable tonnage, (considerable, 1 mean, 
in relation to the object,) applicable to the stowage of goods of small bulk. 
This advantage must in some degree he lost during a part of the year on' the 
Bombay line, from the necessity of carrying an extra quantity of coals while 
the moonsoon is at its height ; but to and from Calcutta it. is always available, 
ami would he at or -e a source of great accommodation to the public and of 

profit 
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profit to the government. This advantage, as well as many others, will be lost, CaptJJ/. Grind lay. 

unless the more comprehensive plan be adopted. - 

i<)i t). In India, you believe the feeling in favour of the comprehensive plan. 13 July 1837. 
to he very strong?—It is as strong as any feeling of the kind can be, and is 
entertained almost universally. No other plan will afford either adequate, 
accommodation or any general degree of satisfaction. 

ipao. Chairman.} Do you know that it is in contemplation at any of the pre¬ 
sidencies in India to establish a steamer on private account ?—I am led to con¬ 
clude there is some intention of the kind, as a Bombay presidency gentleman, 
who arrived within the last two months, who came by the last overland route, 
applied to me for information regarding the purchase of steamers ready built, or 
the construction of them after a certain plan and dimensions, and he stated that 
it was contemplated bv the commercial gentlemen of Bombay to run a steamer 
Horn it to Ceylon, touching at various ports on the Malabar coast; he has since 
informed me that nothing specific has been determined on. 

1 ()21. Have you heard that a steamer called the North Star is about to be 
sent out to Calcutta on private account. ? -I have heard of that. 

ip22. Do you anything of the establishment of a steamer at the Mauritius? 

—1 do not. 

1 ()„>;}. Or in Australia? -1 have heard that there are some running backwards 
and forwards, and that they are considered of great value to the community. 

ic)2.p In your communication with officers belonging to the China trade, do 
you believe that the correspondents and passengers would take that line from 
Gallo to Canton ?—1 have not had many opportunities of conversing with per¬ 
sons connected with China but, from the general observations l have made, 

I am inclined to think passengers for all parts of the East would most gladly 
avail themselves of this route, if made comprehensive. 

1 0 2',. Mr. MaUins. ] Have jou formed any opinion as to the si/.e and power 
of the vessels it would be best, to put on such stations?-- I could not give an 
opinion that would he useful, not being sufficiently informed upon that subject. 

1 () j(i. Chairman.^ With regard to passengers, how farwoidd those proceeding 
to and from Madras and Calcutta he benefited bv a steam communication con¬ 
fined to Bombay ?—Scarcely at all: speaking generally, none would submit to 
the fatigue and inconvenience of the land journey between either Madras and 
Bombay, or Calcutta and Bombay, if it could be avoided. Of those proceeding 
to India, the greater portion sire not. inured to the climate, nor accustomed to 
the modes of travelling. It is true that they must in many eases he compelled 
to undertake a land journey in order to arrive at their respective stations ; but 
the necessitv of making one disagreeable and dangerous journey can afford no 
reason for adding to it another, that may be avoided ; on tin* contrary, as far ns 
it affects the question at all, it operates the other way , it C an additional reason 
for avoiding land travelling, where it may he avuidee With regard to those 
quitting India, the ease is still stronger; it is not too much to sav that, tlie 
majority of those returning from India is composed of females, children, and 
persons in ill health, who require* all the ease and comfort that is attainable; to 
them a tedious and inconvenient land journey, and more especially if it is to 
follow one of a similar character, is out of the question; and the consequence 
will be, that those who stand most, in need of the advantages of a steam passage, 
and who on the. ground of humanity have the greatest claim to accommoda¬ 
tion, will, under two of the presidencies, he deprived of that which is so 
desirable for them ; tlieyanust submit to all the dflay and inconvenience of a 
voyage by the Cape ; and whatever their state of health, or tin* urgent neces¬ 
sity of their early arrival in England, they must pass four or five months on a 
passage which might be accomplished in less than two. 


Major C. F. Head, called in; and further Examined. 

1927. Chairman. ] CAN you give, any information respecting the Maidive Major C. F. Head. 

Islands ? I hold in my hand a report, winch was sent from Calcutta, of a sur- - 

vey made by Captain Moresby, of the Indian navy, in which it is shown that 
I leawandee Island, the head of the Maldives, is a place capable of receiving a 
steamer at all times of the year, and. of affording safe anchorage ; that it may 
be available at any time, anil that it divides the distance between Socotra and 
o.y 1. a a 3 Point 
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Major <:. I'.Hcad. Point de Galle, so that the long stage would he only 1 , 1/3 miles, which is the 
distance from Zamareed to Heawandee Island; and the distance from Heawandee 
Island to Point de Galle is 42 <> miles; so that there is no stage between England 
and Calcutta having a distance of more than 1,200 miles. There is also a list, 
in the survey, of the population, and the number of boats in those islands, which 
shows that every facility can be afforded for steam vessels. 

[The Witness delivered in a Description of Heawandee Pholo, the Northern 
Atoll of the j\Jaldice Islands, with a Map .— Tide Appendix^ 


Hon. 

JW. Klpliisntoih' 


The Honourable Monntstaart Klphinstone, called in; and Examined. 

1928. Chairman. | WHAT is your opinion of the probable effects, political 
and moral, of a communication with India by steam r—I think the effect would 
be highly advantageous, both in a political and a moral view. * 

1920, Have the goodness to state the political advantages you would expect 
from it ?-■ The most obvious is that of a ready transmission of intelligence and 
instructions during war, especially with an European power; but many incon¬ 
veniences would also be removed by more speedy communication in matters 
relating to the internal government. Much time is lost in waiting for replies 
to references on ordinary subjects; and as there are various important points 
in which the government is restrained from acting without authority from 
the Court of Directors, opportunities must often be lost, and evils left uneor- 
rected, during the time occupied in obtaining the requisite sanction. I am 
aware that a great part of this delay is occasioned by bther causes than the 
slowness of the communicat ion; but 1 think ■ that if a speedy and certain 
channel were established, there would be greater dispatch in inquiry and 
decision than arc likely to be while it is doubtful whether such exertions will l)e 
of any avail. Some bad consequences may follow an accelerated intercourse 
between the governments here, and in India, but none which may not be 
avoided by care on the part of that in England. The authorities at home 
would probably forbear from availing themselves of tin; greater means of inter¬ 
fering with affairs, during their progress, which in almost all eases are better left 
to those on the spot. They might also he as much depended on as ever for 
taking time to consider of all proposals for great change, and for avoiding all 
sueli proceedings as were likely to diminish the importance and responsibility 
of the local governments. m 

1 0)0. What do you conceive will he the effect,of increased facility of com¬ 
munication on the members of the Company's servicer—It may perhaps lead to 
inconvenience, by promoting appeals and the employment of private interest 
against the decisions of the local governments ; hut that, will he more than 
compensated by the more frequent visits of the Company’s servants to England, 
and the greater infusion of European ideas, which cannot fail to extend their 
views and increase their efficiency. It will also tend much to strengthen 
their connexion with their native; country, thd possible diminution of which has 
on former occasions given rise to serious apprehensions. 

• 0.} 1. What, would he the effect of a ready intercourse on the other classes: 
—1 do not think that tin; other classes would he so much affected by the im¬ 
provement of steam communication as the Company’s servants. It would not 
increase the number of settlers ; for when a man has made, up his mind to a 
permanent residence in India, a month or two more or less in the length of 
the voyage would make little difference to him. The same applies to 
missionaries, editors of newspapers, and others who are likely to give too 
great an impulse to discussion in India. It. would probably increase the 
number of travellers, who will have the attractions of Egypt and Arabia, instead 
of the discouragement of a monotonous sea voyage. This will he useful, from 
its effects, in India, and still more so from the attention it will draw to that 
country, and the interest it will excite about it at home. 

i<What do you think will he the effect of a more easy communication 
with England on the natives ?—I think it will have the best effects, though they 
may not. he felt to their full extent at first. The real obstacles will not he much 
diminished; for after the effort necessary for a native to form the intention of 
visiting a country so remote and so unlike his own, the addition of a short 
time to his passage would not be likely to deter him ; but there is a great deal 
in getting rid of the vague dread of a sea voyage; and although the overland 

journey, 
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journey, as it is called, would prove to be almost entirely made by sea, yet, 
when once a native had been tempted to inquire into particulars, he would find 
the actual difficulties to be very small. The novelty of a steam conveyance will 
excite attention. Two or three successful visits will lead to more attempts; and 
it is' to be hoped that the fashion will spread among the rich and educated 
classes. The advantage of the visits of such persons would be incalculable. 
More would be learned by an intelligent native during a year’s residence June, 
than by many years’ study in India ; and each individual, on his return, might 
open more ideas to his countrymen than the ablest European could ever hope 
to do. 

1933. Do you apprehend any ill consequence from the influx of natives into 
England?—No. There may he an increase! of petitioners at the India House, 
which is troublesome, without being of much use, for their affairs are seldom 
such as the Court of Directors could interfere in ; but if it is not required for 
redress of grievances, it is useful as a vent for discontent.; and no man will 
undertake such a journey, with the knowledge that a year’s residence will also, 
in all probability, be necessary in this country, unless he is actuated by strong 
buffings of the importance of his case. A greater evil would be, its teaching 
native princes and rich individuals to look to England, and to hope to effect, by 
intrigue and by private influence here, what they have failed to accomplish in 
India; but there is more to be feared from Europeans than from natives in such 
intrigues, and there is less chance of their being resorted to now than there was 
when this country was less known in India. It is also sometimes said, that a 
fnfhiliarity with the instit utions of Croat. Britain would indispose the natives to 
obedience to the government in India; but I do not see that danger. If they 
only get a taste for popular government, or a disposition to legal assertion of 
their rights, it would be an improvement in their character; and with respect to 
factious feelings against the local government, I think they are more likely to 
acquire them in Calcutta than here, when' they are less liable to be dazzled 
with the. novelty of liberal opinions, and where they may observe that it is not 
so simple a matter to carry those opinions to their full extent as it seems at a 
distance. Besides, 1 do not think that there is any fear of disturbances in 
India from democratic principles. The real sources of danger there, are 
national prejudices and religious enthusiasm, both of which would.be weakened 
by visits to England. 

1934. What other effects do you think steam navigation would have in India? 
—1 think the free communication, as far as it went, would he useful in many 
ways; merchants would have more facility in ascertaining the state of the 
markets, and manufacturers in suiting their productions to the native taste. 
The greater quickness with which hooks and instruments might be ordered, 
the greater ease in printing both native and European books, and, above all, the 
increased attention which we might, hope the two countries would pay to each 
other’s proceedings, would be the means of procuring important benefits to 
India. The effect of the more direct influence of the English press might have 
been questionable while that of India was restrained; but I think there is no 
doubt that it would be useful now. If the acts of the Indian government 
attracted notice in this country, the discussion of them by the newspapers 
attached to different parties would secure a more impartial examination of them 
than they might meet with in India; and if in the progress of colonization there 
should come to be any opposition of interest or feeling between the Europeans 
and natives, I think the natives would have a better chance of being treated 
with fairness in an English newspaper than in an Indian one. 


The Right Honourable. Lord William Bmtinck , Chairman of the Committee, 

Examined. 

1935. Sir John lfobhouse.] HAVE you prepared any statement with refer¬ 
ence to an extended plan of steam navigation with India ?—1 have. 

1936. Will your Lordship have the kindness to produce it ?—I will state my 
opinion that subject. The total distance from Calcutta to Suez is I,S 10 miles : 
supposing one voyage from Calcutta to Suez and back to be made monthly, tin; 
total distance is 115,440 miles; the distance from Bombay to Socotra is 
1,210 miles; which for 24 voyages gives 20,040 miles. The whole distance 
will be 144,480 miles to be made by steamers. 
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1937. Do you mean that that in the direct distance, or the distance it would 
be necessary for a steam-boat to take in order to make the voyage ?—It is the 
direct distance. According to the calculation of Mr. Peacock, one steamer can 
perform only 1 ( 5,000 miles per annum; hut according to a calculation of the 
Peninsular Steam Navigation Company, one steamer can perform 24,000 miles. 
I have taken a variety of numbers of miles, between 10,000 and 24 , 000 , ns 
showing the* number of steamers that would be necessary. Supposing a steamer 
to go 10,000 miles, there would be required nine steamers for the whole com¬ 
munication; supposing IS.000, eight; 20,000, seven; 21,000, six. I will 
assume ten steamers as a proper establishment for the comprehensive plan. 

ip,;S. When you say ten steamers, do you mean ton in employment, without 
any laid up to he occasionally employed?—-I mean for the whole. The expense 
of two steamers, taken from the cost of the Hugh Lindsay, is estimated by 
Mr. Peacock at 22,000/. per annum ; an estimate has been put in by Captain 
.Bracks, a very old officer of the Bombay marine, with very minute calculations, 
giving the expense of each steamer under 17,000/. per annum. 1 know that 
the expenses of the Hugh Lindsay were very extravagant, as to the table, coals, 
and generally as to repairs ami outfit; l will therefore take the estimate at 
20 , 000 /. per annum, which is 2,000/. less than Mr. lVaeoek, and 3 , 000 /.'more 
than Captain Bracks' : the expense of ten steamers, at 20,000/. a year each, 
makes 200,000/. Then the profits 1 have estimated as follows: 1 conceive that 
the passenger.; in the first year would he NOO; the second M ar, 1 , 200 ; and the 
third year, 1 , 000 ; total, .' 5,(500 ; giving an average of 1,200 per annum. The 
whole number that go round the Cape of Hood Hope, I think, are about 0,2f)0 
per annum. The passage-money 1 calculate as follows: Calcutta to Suez. 70 /.; 
Madras, <>T>/.; Bombay, 00/.; giving a profit of ;"»()/. on each passenger: 1,200 
passengers, at 50 /., gives 00,000/.; 200,000 letters, at 1 .v., between Sue/ and 
Calcutta, 10.000/. ; freight, .50 tons, at f»/. (each vessel being calculated to give 
100 tons), (5,000/.; parcels and periodicals, too/., for 2 I voyages 2,100/.; des¬ 
patches, ;'»()(>/. for each voyage, 12,000/.; giving a total of 00 , 400 /. The total 
charge, then, is 200,000/.; the profits, 00.000/.: leaving a deficit of I 10,000/. 

1 stated at the commencement of this inquiry that l thought no part of the 
expense for the communication between Suez and India should fall upon Croat 
Britain. It was and is still my opinion, that with the aid of the naval establish¬ 
ments actually entertained in India, the whole charge of the comprehensive, 
scheme, if managed only with common prudence,, would he defrayed by the 
returns. I shall now explain this opinion. In Bengal, the Indian government, 
as was stated by Mr. Peacock, maintain three steamers: of th< so, however, 1 
know that two, having been built as war-steamers during the Burmese war, and 
being heavy vessels and slow, are not fit for the packet service, and would require 
to be replaced. 1 would propose to allot two of tliese to the packet establish¬ 
ment, the third being kept for the Government service in the Bay of Bengal. 
This would create a deduction of 40 , 000 /. In the same way, 1 would apply the 
Indian navy, the expense of which in 18:»55 was estimated at 180 , 000 /., and is 
now, as we were told by Mr. Peacock or Mr. Melville, reduced to 100,000/. 

I would convert these into five steamers, allotting three to the packet service, 
and two for general service. J am of opinion that they should be all employed 
in their turn, so that they may be worn out gradually, in order to be replaced 
by others of improved construction. From these two sources I gain five vessels, 
or 100,000/.: the total deficit is 110,000/.; deduct five vessels from existing 
establishments, 100,000/.; remaining deficit, 10,000/. But there is also the 
King s navy, which at present is totally unemployed and maintained at a con¬ 
siderable expense. There can be no reason why a great, steamer, capable of 
transporting troops or of tugging troop-ships, such as are attached to the naval 
force in the West Indies and the Mediterranean, should not also he added to the 
East India station; -nor is there any reason why the Royal nav y should not take 
its share, of the duty in the Persian Gulf. Three successive admirals have enter¬ 
tained this opinion. In fact, the whole of the naval force in the East Indies 
should be consolidated into one, and placed under the Admiralty, by which all 
distinction of Company's and King's government would be done away with, 
much efficiency gained, and much money saved. • 

* 9 . 39 * 1(1 those calculations founded upon such data as you think are fairly 

to be relied upon? -I think they are. 

1940. Your Lord ship has given a great deal of attention to this subject while 
you were in India ?—I have. 

1941. Had 
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11)41. Ilad you come to pretty much the same conclusions as arc: stated iu 
that paper, with regard to that expense, when you were Governor-general of 
India ?—No, I cannot say that, I had. 

1042. It is since your Lordship's arrival in England you have furnished 
yourself with the materials on which you have come to that conclusion 
Certainly. 

11443. Has any portion of your opinion thereon been founded on the improved 
state of science, with reference to steam-boats ?—Certainly, very much ; 1 was 
not aware, at all what steamers could do, till 1 came to ascertain the facts, and 
I have obtained more inforinhlion during tin’s inquiry Ihau 1 possessed before. 

1944. Your Lordship has stated t hat you think- the Horn bay marine should 
be altogether done away with, in order to devote whatever expense is now incur¬ 
red for that object, to the establishment of a si cam communication r.Yes. 

i<)43. One witness who has been examined on thin Committee stated, that lie 
thought that, iu addition to t he steam-boats that would he necessary for a flotilla, 
it would be advisable then' should bo a certain number of steamers, and a few 
only of the sailing vessels ! —Two, he staled. 

194!). Is your Lordship of opinion he is correct in that ?- 1 do not conceive 
that the number he stated as necessary for the Persian Gulf to he correct, and 
I give this as a reason : he said that the four sailing vessels were sufficient, for 
that purpose. Now, I conceive that a steamer and one vessel would lie very 
much more efficient for the prevention of piracy than four common sailing 
vessels. 


Jlight Hon. 
Lord li m. flcntinek, 
m. p. 


14 July 1837. 


1497. Can your Lordship state any opinion as to the si/e of the steamers i: 
would be a«l\ isable to employ in the Indian seas? - I should have them all of 
the same size as the Berenice^ I think if they could lx* still larger it would he 
better. Her Majesty's steamer the Medea seems to be preferred by the best 
informed of tin* witnesses; but 1 am disposed to think that vessels of 1.000 
tons woidd be the best adapted to this service; for convenience, certainly, of 
making the voyage under all circumstances; decidedly, for profit in the returns. 

1948. Have, the goodness to state whether y-m think the stations for the 
steam packets should he when? the stations for the depots of coal are? -The 
stations for the steam packets should be, starling from Calcutta, at Galle, 
Socotra, Mocha or t’amaran. There might be subsidiary depots of coal at the 
Maldives, at Peri 111, or any other intermediate port that might be determined 
on. ! consider that Socotra should be the point of junction for the two vessels 
from Calcutta and Bombay. 

1949. In what manner would you hu\e the routes of the steam-boats divided ; 
how far should one steam-boat go, and how far another : —It is the unanimous 
opinion of .til the evidence that the steamers should he changed as often as 
possible'. Therefore, the Calcutta, steamer should ne ? go further than Point do 
Galle; the Point de Galle steamer should he changed ..s S.-eotra, ; the Socotra 
steamer, at Camaran ; in short, l would liaxe three change-, in the voyage. 

i9. r »o. from your Lordship's experience, and vour opportunities of inquiring 
when you ware in India, ami also in the passages you made-011 the Indian seas, 
connected with what you have since learned, you do not sec any difficulties which 
may not he easily surmounted, with reference either to the ordinary slab' of 
navigation, or even the south-west monsoon ?- — When 1 was in India I certainly 
had doubts upon the subject; but sine*' I have ret urned, and have made 
all the inquiries I have respecting it, and have ascertained what steamers with 
large, tonnage and adequate power can effect, I do not think there is the least 
difficulty in the world. I think a voyage from Galle to Socotra, against the 
south-west monsoon, is more easy than that from Bombay to Socotra ; but by 
running to the southward from Bombay, a steamer would fall exactly into the 
track of the Galle vessel. In point of time, the voyage round by Galle to Cal¬ 
cutta would be made in nearly the same as by sen. from Socotra to Bombay, 
from thence overland to Calcutta ; the route ail tin' way by sen would perhaps 
be more regular and certain, because, during the monsoons, there are inter¬ 
ruptions by land. The voyage bv sea might perhaps be two, three or four days 
quicker; but Ido not think it is a matter of any consequence. I think the 
advantage of the. comprehensive plan is that, besides the general convenience, 
passengers would contribute a great proportion of the returns: a considerable 
part of the expense, even in the outset, would be paid from this some*' 
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Right Hon. 1p/51. Do you think that, supposing the scheme were earned into effect, the 
Lord IVm. Btuiitide, ^rent mass of Europeans going to and returning from India, would prefer the. 
M ' p ' short <0 the long voyage round the Cape of (loud Hope?—I have no doubt of 
it; I think also there would bo a very considerable addition to the number of 
passengers; at present all tin* passengers to India come from the United King¬ 
dom exclusively; whereas I conceive that, from the continent of Europe, and 
from the tide of travellers generally, you would have a very great addition of 
numbers by the lied Sea to visit India. 

loyj. Your Lordship was understood to say, on other occasions besides this, 
there is in India among the European residents universally, and partially among 
the natives, a ven general demand for the establishment of this extended com¬ 
munication ! It is universal among Europeans, and lias spread also among the 
natives. I bdf of tin* that was subscribed in India for the furtherance 

of steam na\’lention with England came from nativis; and although a part of 
the sum may have been given by the persuasion of Europeans, still I believe a 
ven considerable proportion of that flowed from their own conviction of the. 
benefit India might derive from being brought into a closer connexion with 
England, both commercially and politically. 

in.y;. If some such schema as that you recommend should not lie carried 
into effort, in \ our opinion a general dissatisfaction will ensue r—There is no 
doubt of it: and tin* subject has been entertained in India now during the last 
five w^irs. For three \ ears of that time 1 was in India, and I can state the 
very general and intense desire for it among all ranks and classes; and l may 
perhaps slate here, that nobody was more anxious about it than the Mishap of 
Calcutta; it was his opinion that it wouhl tend very much to the extension of 
Christianity in India, and the general improvement of India; that opinion he 
expressed at a public meeting, and he has fmpioijjly expressed the same opinion 
to myself. 
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ip.VP Lord Snuf/nii. 1 1)0 you consider that a speedy ami regular communi¬ 
cation by steam with all the polls in India, will be productive of any moral or 
political advantage !-- \ < rv many, and very great. With respect to the moral 
ad', anti.'.'e, I have ;:!n adv had f L* *• occasion, in India, of publishing my opinion ; 
and I v. ill now repeat ir. Tin snbseribers to the Madras Steam Fund addressed 
me a letter, in 1 S‘; I. in which thr\ elated t In ir belief that' this project would 
confer v:e-i end incalm! iblc benefits upon our country and mankind. I 
an-v.cn d as. I'ol'or.; ‘'I confers that my anticipation of ihe expected benefit 
goe- far l>; v<ml the move ob\ ions results, great, as those undoubtedly would be, 
of improved govenn;.; nl, of the welfare of the people, as effected by such im- 
pro-.a on nt, of the promotion of coimtnTee, and ot what may be considered of 
minoj- importance, of l he com fort, of our own numerous rnnutrvnien, separated 
by such gn at (list ;r of time and place Irotn all connexion with their dearest 
int-re-ts. 'fbe limit, u-.-igmd by the resolution is expressed by the large term 
of ‘ mankind,’ and in my judgment appropriately and correctly; because the 
great, want of this ea.-tern world, India, China, £■:<•., may be comprehended in 
the single word, ‘ know ledge.’ If the moral condition and happiness of the 
most enlightened countries suffer from this cause, it can be easily conceived, that 
on this great, space, wjiere the human mind lias been buried for ages in 
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universal dark ness, Ihe task must, be hopeless, unless the same menus which Iiiplit Hon. 
Jiavc alone accomplished the object, elsewhere art' brought info anion, and Lord H'm lUntinck, 
these menus increased* and enforced v.ilh all the encouragement. dial tin.- M *’• 

Government aulhority can bestow. I h ok to steam navigation as ila gnat, 
engine of working this moral improvement, in proportion as tin: i ommuiii- 
cation between the two counlriis shall he faciiiPued and shorten, d, so will 
civilized Europe be approximated, as it were, to tiie.-e benighted region.- ; and 
in no other wav ran impro\< meiit in auv large ste am be expected to flow in. 

•Past, experience, shows wind. we have to expect for the future. I shall take the 
liberty of enlarging upon this topic, f or much more that: halt a «. eniurv lie 
British dominion has ht.en eslablishid at tin ti.i.n I'le'-ali mi< ■>, oxer a urea!, 
extent of territoiv, with a large dependent i-uptjl .don. Ev uminiug aih lit i \ »•! \ 
the intellectual condition of these numerous eommiuiities, il cannot !>e denied 
that little progress comparatively lias been made in the acquisition of ij'cf’al 
knowledge. 'f lu re ptevail throughi lit. as ia the darkest, aces of European his¬ 
tory, the. same ignorance and superstition, the same In lit f in w ilehcralt, the 
same confidence in charms and incarnations, tiie same J’aith in asiroiogv and 
omens, tin' ptaclice of human immolation of all se\: s and mrs, and many 
other barbarous cioloms, opposed to true happiness, and npugnant to the in n 
feelin*;'s that 1 Vovidenee has planted in the human Inca-t. Apiin also, in the 


in hydraulics, in mechanic-;, i 1: 
mimic, we observe them all. With 
talents and ambition, ivmuiniu: 
ignorance. And yet, during tl 
Europeans, deeply versed in all 
reeding eaeii other, and donned 
he asked, had ail this science, till- learning, ami li.ds s' hex !■> > 11:ju:it in ti ac¬ 
tion, passed away without l<-avine- env rraec or impn—. on the n.ni.l i 5 mPa. 
although in no oilier part, oi dm world do:-, theie 1 \! t giva.m- ouieki:. ■ - .1 
intellect, a more eii^er thirst idler knowledge, or superior . 1 p;i«i ii* > m 
acquire it ? The answer to this question i- plain and ob\ mus. T /;.• cause 
is to he found in the past, principle of our rule, of rigidly precluding' the free 
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entertain, that the extent of colonisation, p.s it is no. P l ined.) and the elicit- of ii, 
have been very much overrated, 1 am convinced dial the know a dye ami instruc¬ 
tion so much needed by India can never lie sufficiently pio\ ided by European 
colonists and speculators only. The natives themselves must be 1 ucouraged to 
goto Europe, there to study in dux best sellouts of all die seance.-. '1 bis opi¬ 
nion I know' to lie entertained by some of the intelligent tin tubers o! a committee 
now sitting at Calcutta, to consider the best means of educndiejpthe natives in ihe 
higher branches of medicine and surgerv. The Ikielia of Egypt lias given a noble 
example in this res pee t. to die rulers of rude and unlearned nation.-. 'I hi eiieum- 
stuuees that have hitherto operated as a complete bank 1 against the im'ereourse 
of the natives with Europe, except the classes of sailors and of menial servants. 
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p(yr committee 
KV...BNVB 4'./'- M l lA 
........ 

r.cf i».:. inly. ll„- lei.gt/., f/.e expense and npprclll! IMOll «'/s(> <>' ■ < .» 

\ovmi»-c. I11 r*s|km , i, 1.0 thf first o f tlicsi* obsfac/cs, Huniuloliu 11 Hoy, who vw// UC 
ul illustrious lncmorv ;niinn|' hi* posterity, lias broken the ice; and I know that 
some, 11ml l leave no doubt, that, other, rich and well-educated natives are pre¬ 
paring t.o trend in his footsteps, with tin: same laudable desire of seeing what 
India rnav become, by what Mu rope, and especially England, is; and of raising' 
their country by the same means from the moral and political degradation in 
which she is plunged. W ith respect, to the second obstacle, which makes the * 
attempt, almost, impossible to the great class of students, however willing, to 
those who are to he the practical operatives and the introducers of the new arts 
and sciences, and will become the best, teachers of their countrymen, steam 
navigation, w ith the aid of (iovernnient, and of those interested in India’s wel¬ 
fare, will go far to remove it. I was happy to learn from the same members of 
the medical committee, that natives thoroughly acquainted with the English lan¬ 
guage would, if assisted, he ready to embark immediately in that pursuit, and 
necessarily in others of the same utility. I will, there lore, conclude this too 
long detail by saying, that it is knowledge that is needed; knowledge is the 
beginning of wisdom; knowledge alone can raise this country to a higher 
standard among the nations of the world ; and with the sentiments I have 
expressed, of the best and most effectual mode of attaining these great, purposes, 
the stcaQp committee are amply home out, according to my firm conviction, in 
their resolution, ‘ that, tin's project opens vast, and incalculable benefits to our own 
country and to mankind.’ Tin* principal political advantages 1 will shortly 
state: First, great increase to our military power. The vast, space we have to 
occupy and defend, and the consequent impossibility of quickly transporting troops 
from one point to another, has led to the neei s-ity of haying upon each portion of 
our territory a force sutlieient for its protection, independent of all extraneous 
assistance. It is evident that, India Ibnnh'g ;• peninsula, and 'he mon.-nous offering 
no impediment to the access of steamers, large means of transport of this kind 
could always convey troops to ihe point menaced, and the whole army could 
thus he made available for the sen ice of every portion of our dominions. Tin; 
last overland mail brings an account of the arrival of the .Aialam'u at Bombay, 
and of Iut being diqrifehed three days afterwards with a whole native regiment, 
to Mangalore, the seat of an insurrection. In Bengal, the river simmers will 
convey a reinforcement in three weeks, and safely, to Allahabad, situated at tin: 
junction of the Jumna and (hinges, and the cenlr:.l pimil ol the upper and 
lower provinces of (h agai, which by the ordinary beats of ine country could 
not have been done in l,:-s than as many mouths, and v.ilhout lunch risk, the 
insurance to Allahabad being equal to that, upon a whole voyage to England. 
When in India I recorded rue opinion, w hich I repeat, that, had the establish¬ 
ment of .steamers now proposed been then in existence during the Burmese war, 
many thousand of lives, prodigious individual suffering, and millions of money, 
would have, been saved to the state. It. is not loo much to assert, that under 
the peculiar local circumstances of India, wish great .-pace, no roads or canals, a 
very unhealthy climate, and with a sea-coast for it,-, universal limit, one-fourth 
of the same military force, in co-operation wiili an adequate steam establish¬ 
ment, would lx* more efficient than the whole without it. If, moreover, the. 
Pacha of Egypt could he induced, as some well-informed witnesses seem to con¬ 
sider practicable, to allow the passage of our troops through his country, a 
regiment or more from Malta might reach Bombay in five weeks. All this is 
power exercised in ils most imposing character. Jlyder Alii is said to have 
declared, that it was not what, he saw, but wiiat he did not see, that, he was 
afraid of. 1 beg leave to put in an extract, from a letter (rule Appendix) from 
the superintendent of si'-am vessels in the (binges, upon the gn at success of 
that, establishment, and as affording a certain degree oi expectation of a similar 
result, to the sea-going steamers. Secondly ; the civil functionaries, who now 
come to India so young as to have acquired little European useful knowledge, 
and necessarily, from their position, too apt to contract, arbitrary feelings and 
habits, would hale easy means and should he encouraged to visit Europe, there 
to acquire liberal notions of the principles and practice of improved admini¬ 
stration. Thirdly: the same salutary influence would operate upon our military 
officers. Subordination would he greatly promoted by the knowledge that the 
authority of the supe ior powt r at home could be quickly interposed ; nor would 
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courts martial have the same rehietanee to do their duty, if all those eonsidera- Right Hon. 
turns which distance so injuriously creates were removed. The comfort, the I-ord ffm. Bentinck, 
allegiance, the attachment, of all to their native country would he more firmly M ‘ P ' 

maintained. Fourthly; but perhaps the most important benefit of all would be 14. j u i v 1837 
its tendency to place the security of our empire upon the only solid foundation, ‘ 
the general goodwill of those, we govern. Our present, position is this: we have 
compa red tiu• whole of India ; we have much above J 00,000,000 of men under 
our direct ami indirect rule; and it is universally allowed that our government 
lias no hold upon the attachment of the people. I will introduce here, as more 
deserving the attention of the Committee than any opinion of my own, an 
extract, from a minute of one of the most sagacious statesmen that India, or 
indeed any other country, has produced, the late Sir Thomas Munro, written 
in 1824 , describing the effects of our go\ernment. ‘If we make a summary 
comparison of the* advantage's and disadvantages which have occurred to the 
natives from our government, the result, I fear, will hardly he so much in its 
favour as it ought to have* been. 'They are more seen re from tin* calamities 
both e>f foreign war and internal commotion; their personsand property are more 
secure from violence; the*y cannot lie wantonly punished, or their property seized 
by persons in power; and their taxation is on the whole lighter;’ (my ex¬ 
perience- cannot confirm this latte-r opinion) ; * hut, on the other hand, they have 
no share in making laws for the-mselves, little in administering them, e.vee*pt in 
very subordinate ollie*e*s(some; anie*!ioralion has taken place* in thifl latter 
re-pee*t, but not much ;) ‘they can rise to lm high civil eir military station ; 

i re led as tin inferior race, and oftener as vassals or ser¬ 
if, owners and masters of the country.’ This minute is 
full of able, wise and enlightened principles, and the same* sentiments will be 
(build to prevail in the reenrdeel documents of two other most able* and dis¬ 
tinguished individuals, Sir John Malcolm, and the II011. Mount Stuart Elphin- 
stoue. Sir \’hennas M unro observes also, ‘ It is not the arbitrary powe*r of a national 
sovereign, hut subjugation to a foreign one*, that ele*slro\s national character and 
extinguishes national spirit.’ Siutomxc foreign domination under Mahomnie- 
dan emperors, for centuries, has been the sad lot. of India ; and it ought, to have: 
he-e-n a happy change in lu-r fort urns, and no deuht will he, that she lias heroine 
suhjee-t to a civilized, cnlighteuieel and (’Im’sfian nation: hut so far she lias 
gained little* bv the transfer, exce-pt. general peace and trampiillity, •and tile* 
consequent, capability of ivcciviug tlu* benefits of improved institutions anil 
go\ eminent. In many respects tlu* Mahomuuelaii surpassed our rule*; tlu-y 
-settled in the countries which fliey eompiereel ; they intermixed ami intermarried 
with the native’s ; tliev admitte d them to all privilegethe interests and sym¬ 
pathies of the conquerors and conquered lu-eame iele-nuTu-el. Our polie*y, e»u the 
contrary, has hee-n the re*verse of this ; cold, selfish ami unfeeling ; the iron hand 
of power on tlu* one side, monopoly and exclusion niiihi* oilier. The haricot 
our system is not solely that, the civil administration becutiivh in tlu* hands of 
fbreigiuTS ; hut that, tlu* holder's of this monopoly, tin* patrons of the-e* foreign 
agents, are those who e*\ereise tin* directing powe r at home ; that, this diivctiug 
power is exclusively paid by the patronage*; that tliexalue of this patronage* 
depends exactly upon the degree in which till tlu* honours and emoluments of 
the state are engrossed by the ir clients, to the exclusion of tlu* natives. Tlu*rc 
e*xists, in consequence, on the part of the home authorities, an interest in respect, 
to the: administration precisely similar to what, formerly prevailed as to con 1- 
me*rec, directly opposed to the* welfare* of India; and consequently it will he 
remarked without, surprise*, that in tlu* two renewals of the ediarter that have 
taken place within the last. 25 years, in tlu* first nothing was done to break 
down this administrative* monopoly, and iu the* second, though a very important 
principle was eleedare el, that no disability from holding oJlie*e iu respect to any 
subjects of the Crown, by re'ason of birth, ivligion, de-scent or colour, slmulel 
any longe*r continue*, still no provision was made for working it. out.; ami, as 
far as is known, the enactment has remained till this day a eleael letter. India, 
ire orde*r to become* an attached dcpcmliMicv of (I rent Britain, must he* go¬ 
verned for her own sake*, not for the* sake of the 800 or 1,000 individuals 
who are sent from Fuglanel to make their fortune's. They are totally in¬ 
competent to the charge, and in their hands the administration, in all its civil 
branche s, revenue, judicial, and police*, has been a failure. Our government, 
to he secure, must he made popular, and to become so, it must consult the we*l- 
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Right Hon. fare of the many, and not of the few : the government must remain arbitrary. 
Lord IVtn.Bentincl-, | mt j t , )m y also he, and should he, paternal. Hut how can this be effected ? Eng¬ 
land has no knowledge of and no care for India. India, again, has no represen¬ 
tatives in England, and has hitherto had no access to her shores; her fate is 
entirely in the hands of the two authorities with whom her management is 
vested* The Court of Directors seek their olliee lor the sake of the patronage 
only; for tin* most part they are strangers to India; have their own separate 
affairs to manage; are divested of responsibility ; but, from their permanency, 
and the knowledge which they derive from their numerous clients, they possess a 
power and influence over all allairs, which a temporary president of the Hoard ol 
Control, unaided by any board possessing local information, cannot, possibly con¬ 
trol. .It, is much to he regretted, when the last charter was renewed, that, (best* 
two bodies bad not been amalgamated into one department, with a Secretary ol 
State at its bead, with a competent board like that of the Admiralty, possessing 
local experience' and information; chosen, perhaps jointly, by the East India 
Company and the Crown, or Parliament, and paid out: of the Indian revenues. 
It is through tin* means of a quick, safe and frequent communication between 
all India and England, that tin- natives ol India iu person will be enabled to 
bring tlfeir complaints mid grievances before the authorities and the country; 
that large numbers of disinterested travellers will have it in their power to 
report <0 their countrymen at home the nature and circumstances ol this distant 
portion yf the empire. The result, l hope, will be to rouse tin; shameful apathy 

and indiliierem.f Great Hritain to the concerns of India; and by thus bringing 

the eye of the Hritisb public to bear upon India, if max be hoped that the de¬ 
sired amelioration may be accomplished, 'flic following remark ol Mr. Mill in 
bis able history of India, is well suited to the present question: " II the East. 
India Company have been so little sueee—-lid in ameliorating the practical ope¬ 
ration of their government, it has been owing chieflx to the disadvantage 01 
their situation, distant a voyage of several months from the scene ol action, ami 
jo that, imperfect, knowledge which is common to them with all their enun 
try men.’ " 
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I'APKKS ic lurid to in die Evidence of the 1 * »1 1 1 lion. Sir John Uublntae, 

lfjdi June 1S07. 


(l.i 


To William JlnU, Esq., m. r. 

The REPORT of the Committee for promoting Steam Navigation with India. 

W ith reference to that pint of the inter :>ddie-sod to ymi hy tin Ifmht Hon. Sir John 
llobliouse, on the 27th August hi-t, requiring that, “pnviwi: ly to •j.ivine any pr< me an-w t r 
to t lit* proposals maiie hv the (’omoanv associated to pte-.Ho!'- "team nuvi j H mil to India. it 
is indispensable tl;at. the hint's Governim lit ami the Court of Diivrti e shoal.! he nmh: 
aware of the exaet terms on uiiieh the Coinpaiiv intend to umh riaL.- die project in »;iu 
lion,” t.lie provisional eonnnilt.ee beg- to repi.il, i>» you the plan and leims ot 11tt■ proper I 
undertaking, u idi a request. dial you will In- kind eno'ieli to lay them in hue S.r John 1 i*>is— 
house. Tiie Coinpaiiv pioposi- In di-,1.1! > h, monthly, trom laiehind a steam ve- ■cl, d eon - 
potent power and size, to toneh at Cad 1 / Cibrdiar, Jlait.e and AIe\at:t!i'ia, taking to those 
places Ids Majesty’s mail-bugs, fxe.. a- now po toi on d !>v the (:nv> mnn in vc.--< C ; the 
postage relating to those mads remaining, ..s at pu-'cnt, !.; the hands oi Ills Map-ay’s 
(iovernment. That the most clheienl plan he adopted hy the Company lor the trui.siuc- 
sion of despatches, let t< i s, Nr. to Imh;-, arn.-s die Isllnniis ol Sin/, to meet ihe piop^.i d 
Com|)any’s vessels in die lied Si a, from win nee, in the lust instance, it is intend I duy 
•should lie forwarded to llombuy. Tiiat a \t -su 1 slait also every month Ji'om lloiuhav in 
the Red Sea. That all Coveriiiucnl d< spatehc* and leltei s lo and tiom I ndia. to.efln 1 al •> 
with a messenger, (it so required.) tie tak< n hteol eu-iy eh.age wliati ver, other than te. 
geneiai annual amount hereinafter stated ; hut all private h iu-is, ike. he chargeable wi'h 
a si a pest.n.o 111 favour of the Company, ami the Company pioieeted again-t private'-a;~ 
riage ot letters hv parcels, ike., as exists in this countiy ; tin inland postage in ic.-peet id 
those h tiers (o he in the hands of (he Coveimm lit. Th.-t tin Covcrumenl give the p.o- 
posc (I Coinpaiiv a contract for a period oi years 10 he agiaed upon, and an annual sum ot 
40,000/. for pciloiniMig the above strvieis- tin- Compai.v . ntermg mio a siiflicant con¬ 
tract tor the regular and proper fulfilment ot their undeit. i. mg. suim et lo accustomed ri-i.s 
and liability. Tiiat die East Judin Company, in con-uiem uMi .1* ti . u despatches being 
carried hv the proposed Company, pay -2/},000/. per unmue ; a pu pit cuiituiet being also 
entered into with them for the lullihneut of the engagrmen 1 . 


. .pjicad: No. 1. 
(••) 

depart o' ( oiii- 
inlltie Ini pnmio! 
ina Steam Navaga 
lieu with India. 


Theeotnmiliee,anxious to afford every explanation to liis Map >t_\ (loveniment and the 

East India Company, have no hesitation in disclosing dial then eaiein.ti mu ol the e\peti-o. 
attending the pt dormauee of the undertaking, alter allowing only I. per cent, on rap:l .i, 
amounts to the annual sum of - - - - - - l. , i; J b.,y 1 '> 

Required ot the Government, as above - - - 4 .’. 40,000 j 

Ditto - - East India Company, ditto - - ' •-,'„oo<i 

-j t-M.iiuo 

.1 

Leaving a deficiency of - - - - - - - i- 1 ~ 1 ,.V"» 

which the Company will defray. They will also find the necessary capital, wInch in tin- 
outset is estimated al 2,70,000/.; hut, as the other presideueies aie biought into the ope¬ 
ration, an increased propotdonate outlay will he required. 

The provisional committee, in reply to that part ol the letter oi Sir rl. Hobhousc 
requiring “that the Govci nuient should lie made acquainted with the parties who ate the 
bona fide member* of the Company,” have the phastue ot sending you a list ot the partu s 
who have aheady engaged to support this tiinieitaking, inibiaeing most of the principal 
houses conneeicil with India in the city of London, to which place the measure ha, hern 
as yet confined. 'I he committer lu g- to explaiu to v on, ili.it the list of subscribers was only 
Commenced on the ijjtli ultimo ; that not an advertisement has hi111 insetted to solicit, 
subset iptioiis; that they have had to contend with a depressid state of the money market, 
and a period of the year when business is tirov ilual v inactive. The comn.iiiie have, hou- 
o j)i. , . ' e\ . 1. 
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Appendix, No. l. ever, tin- satisfaction of staling their conviction that every subscription will 1)0 paid up, 

- and that the list is now in coins** of signature at Liverpool, Manchester, Dublin, Glasgow, 

(i.) Edinburgh, Sic., as well as in London; and from the anxiety which has been manifested 

Report <>t Com- in those places, ns also in India, the committee entertain no doubt of their capital being 
mittec for prompt- forthcoming iu a limited time; hut if the sanction of the Government and the East India 
mg Steam .Volga- ( \,n!patiy were once avowed, there would he no dillioulty, even under existing circumstances, 
uosi wiih . it, tortlnvith completing the subscription. It will he seen that tlie amount already sub- 

. scribed is more than Miflieu at to i uable the Companv to proceed with the operation,if the 

committee should decide upon the chartering of vessels, instead of building, for a portion 
of the route at the commencement of the undertaking, a course which may lie deemed 
advisable. The committee, in conclusion, trust, on consideration of all the circumstances, 
they wdl he entitled to the determination of 11 is Majesty’s Government and the East India 
Company, as kindly promised in the letter from the President of the Board of Control, 
before alluded to. 


By order of the Provisional Committee, 

Charles i\ Head , Chairman. 


LETTER from IV. L. Mabu'ly, Esq., to the Karl of Lichfield, Postmaster-general. 


My Lord, General Post-office, 3 February 1837. 

I it \ \ 1. the honour to inform vour Lordship that I have gone over the accompanying 

W. L- M aberly, Esq. 

proposition from the Companv associated 10 promote -team navigation to India, which lia- 
been trar.smilled bj the Treasury for vour Loidahip’s cousideiation. 

The proposal of the Companv stated shortly is, that they shall convey the correspond¬ 
ence of the kingdom, both public and private, to Bombay, by way of Alexandria and the 
Red Sett, by steaan rs, to lv: dispatched once a month from this country, and eoinmiiriica- 
tiug with sii tuners st.ationed m lire lied Sea, bv overland conveyance across the Isthmus 
of Sue/, For this service tliev demand ;i pav uieiit from tile Government of 40,000 7 . a year, 
and -,-7,000/. from the East India Company; the remainder of the sum which they require 
to remunerate tln-m, 71,300/., they expeel to obtain by securing to themselves the mono¬ 
poly of the sea postage on till private letters, the Company being protected against the 
carnage of letters hv pater Is in tin- same manner as tin- Po-t-ollice is af present. They 
propose al>o to cairy mails to Cadi/., Gibraltar and Malta, tints supiiw-dmg the regular 
p.tckeL to these places; lmt as 1 presume your Lordship will not go into the question with 
respect to its political importance, which is a matter rather Ini- the com nictation of the 
Government than the Bost-ofliee, I propose to coniine the view I take of the subject to 
those points in which it concerns the Bo-i-ullteo as a ti-venm? department, and to inquire 
what will he the gain and what will he the loss to the department if the proposition is 
adopted ; thus treating it ns n simple question o! revenue. 

Vour Lordship is aware that the postage of letters to India is charged under a different 
Act of Failiamcnt from that which regulates the postage of the kingdom generally; and as 
flic great bulk of the correspondence to India is conveyed under the Act by private ship, 
it would he neeessarv, in order to come to a proper conclusion, that the Fosl-ollice should 
he aware what, are the intentions of the Company with regard to the monopoly of sea 
postage which they demand, and whether they contemplate, by the expressions they have 
used, the withdrawal of the privileges of which the public: are now in possession as to the 
conveyance of their letters to India. 

In order, however, to test to its lull extent the advantage to be derived from the propo¬ 
sition now submitted to your Lordship, I will assume that, the Company intend to obtain a 
complete monopoly of the sea postage to India, and that the privilege of conveying letters 
by public or by private-ships is to he enjoyed by them alum?; it then remains to be deter¬ 
mined how far their views of profit will be borne out by tlu- actual amount of correspond¬ 
ence, and how far the sum of 130,.700 7 ., which they represent is absolutely necessary to 
be received to enable them to cariv out their enterprise, is excessive or otherwise, as com¬ 
pared with that price which the Government, the East India Company and the public now 
pay for the execution of the service. 

By returns which I have caused to be made out, and which are enclosed, the amount of 
postage of letters passing through Falmouth by the Mediterranean packet, for Cadiz, Gi¬ 
braltar, Malta and Corfu, wa-, in 1834, 2,78.7/., in 183,3, 3,307/., and «»» 183(1,3,411 l ] 
and on letters for India and Alexandria, for 183(1, 2,275/.; making an average of the whole 
on a year of 3,301)/.; and as we may faiily presume the letters received by this conveyance 
would equal in number those sent from England, this sum would be doubled, and the total 
amount of the correspondence carried by the Mediterranean packet may be taken at the 
present day at 11^018 7 . for a year. 

It is to he recollected that, we have no means of ascertaining the number of franks; 
• assuming it, however, . I a fifth of the whole correspondence, (which would be a very high 

average.) 


(-•>. 

Li tter Iron 
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average,) it would amount to 2,203/. in addition, making the outside correspondence by , VT 

llie packet 13,000/. l 7 Appendix^ No. 

This is only the amount that, is carried by the packet; there remains to he added to it (0.) 

that number of letters which are taken by private ships, under the 59 C< r>. 3, e. 1 1 1 , and , Tetter Iroro 
wliich form by lar the greater portion of the correspondence between ihi- country and ^ • L Mala rly,Esq. 
India. Your Lordship is aware that, by the provisions of this Act, there is no n.-ce.-dly p, ‘ '' 
forward letters to India through the Pust-oilice ; and the return, therefore, which is enclosed, 
of letters sent to India by private ships from the J’osl-ofliee, will afford no adequate idea of 
the number ol letters. As, however, ail letters on their being landed from India are Ibrctd 
by law to he brought to the Post-ofliec, with tile exception of the letters to the Government, 
departments and the East India-honse, which are sent in boxes, and of which the number 
cannot be accurately knovU), and also ibo.se of owners and consignees, which they may 
receive without the intervention of the Po.-t-ollioe, under certain limitations, the amount, 
of return postage to England from India will afford a tolerably fair criterion of the cone- 
spondcticc by private ship sis it exists at present. The amount, as given in the annexed 
return, which lias been carefully prepared in the Ship-letter Office, shows a sum of 13,300/. 
in round numbers, which, doubled in tin- same way as before, on a supposition of the 
letters sent being equal in number to those which have been rcceivi d, m,do s a total of 
-27,000/. To tins, il we add a fourth lor li.lteis not bearing postage, as 11 is nerr.—-aiv to 
take a laiger proportion in this than in the ease of the packets, in order to include those 
of consignees, we have a total of 33,7.',<>/. as the value of the cot ri spondcuee bv private 
ships. L have before shown that the correspondence by packet may be taken at 13,000/. 
in round numbers; the total amount, of postage, llietefoie, bv packet 'and private slups 
combined, whether paid by (loverninent or by the public., may be estimated at 4b,7.30/. 

Perhaps in stating this sum l have made too high an estimate, inasmuch ns the rate of 
ship postage to India being only 2d., while that from India is jd„ for sea conveyance, 
in taking the letters from India as my basis on which to form a calculation of tin* amour.; 
ol correspondence, the sea postage on letters to India is overstated one-half, 4 r/. being 
assumed, instead of 2d.; but as this amount would be small as compared with the inland 
postage, I have thought it holier to leave it as ii is, rather than complicate tin; subject, 
with matters which would not materially affect the question. 

This sum of 41 1,750 /. is the whole amount of postage to and from India and the parts 
in the Mediterranean alluded to, and includes, as your Lorddiip will priceive, both the 
inland and the sea postage. 

lint, bv the plan referred to you by the Tre-a-airv, von will sue that the Company puipo-c 
10 leave the inland postage in tile bands of the (iowiiiiiu.nl; and tins mao..1.1, tueieloic, 
has to be sepaiaied from the 40,730/., tin* lot;}.! value ol the corn spondi ncc .«-> n at presunt 
exists. (In the fust portion of this slim, the j 3.1100/., conveyed by packet, li.e inland 
postage cannot lie given, the packet into being a fixed sum, and combining bofli charges 
together, so as to give u> no means of dividing them. \\ itli icgard to slop h tins, houcvei, 
the in - p> e< ur of tjiuse let tea s informs me that, taking one yvitii anoi her, on the average, tin- 
rates of ud. and 1 d. oil the numbers conveyed will afford a y cry fair < stimate of tin* amount, 
of sea postage; and the actual number la-iiig about 130,000, ;!-. sea j.o-tage, inward- and 
outwards, of .| d. and 2d. respectively, is 3,7,30/., to wlech a>..! a h.-mili for frank-., <>37/., 
and we liny t a total amount of 3,700/. in round iimnln rs. fins, i m.-Ii lore, would bo the 
sum tile Company would iceeivc, in addition to the p-.eket po.-i-.ige, 13,00.1/.: though u 
appears tome that the (ioverument could not allow tin m to nrnvr tin- wlndi. of this sum, 
inasmuch as 1 have before stated it includes inland as we i i a- -< po-l.; but even sup¬ 
posing they did, these Iwo amounts combined, 17,700/., would be tin.- whole the Company 
Would receive for tin; complete monopoly of the postage to Imii.i. as it at pre-cut exists, 
after the repeal of the India Act, and the abolition of those pnviiiges of which the- public 
have been so long possessed. 

The sum of 17,700/. being the whole amount of tin* postage by sea, supposing that no 
oflieial correspondence went free, l think I am taking an exaggerated estimate of the cost 
to the (lovernnu nt and the Last India Company of the conveyance of tin ir correspond¬ 
ence at present, in assuming it to he a fourth cd this amount, vi/.. 4.300/.; and the Com¬ 
pany having propositi that, they should rco ive the .sum of 40,000/. iiom tin- (ioverument, 
and 25,000/. fmiii the .Last India Company, for tin- excimtiun ol tins duty, 1 need not point 
out to your Lordship how euoiniotis this d( mand is, as compared with tile value of the scr 
vice to be performed, and bow impossible it is that the Government, looking at it as a 
levcmie question, could for a moment cult rtain the proposition. It should, however, 111 
Tail ness, lie stated, Unit the Mediterranean packet would be no longer mces-ary, and that 
ibis expense, whatever it is, would be saved ; and to this extent the Company would seem 
entitled to credit, as relieving the (lovirnimiU from expense: still, on the other band, as 
the packet postage amounts to 13,000 /., that sum should betaken in diminution of the 
saving, which in ic.ility is only the difference between 13,000/. and the actual cost of the 
packets, whatever it may now be, which we have 110 means of ascertaining. 

Your Lordship will at once perceive, that if it is impossible to entertain this proposition 
as regards the Government and tin* East India Company, it is equally impohtietlmt.it 
should he carried into execution as regards the public. The whole of the sea postage at 
{iTesent paid, both by Government, the East India Company and the public, it has been 

o.yt. * c c 2 seen 
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seen amounts to 17,700/.; while the Company estimate in their calculation that they can¬ 
ny! convey the coi respondinee profitably under an expenditure of 131,000 /., of which 
71,000/. is to be paid by private individuals. As lg.ioo/. is the sum tiuw paid, viz., what 
remains after deductin'; 4,500/., the cost of the correspondence of the Government and 
tlie East India Company, the public must be made to pay the difference between this and 
71,500/., viz. /jS.jjoo/., in the shape of additional postage, in order to enable the Company 
to carry their project into execution; in other words, the rate td postage must be in¬ 
creased 450 per cent.; and it will he for your Lordship to decide whether the expedition 
with which part of the letters would be conveyed (it will not’ he applicable to all) would 
counterbalance, in the opinion of the public, such an enormous increase of taxation. I 
have said it would not be applicable to all, inasmuch as the b iters to the Mediterranean 
would not be accelerated at all; while I doubt whether those to Calcutta and Madras 
would arrive at a much earlier period than the letters sent direct to those ports by private 
slli, >s. Mvown opinion is, that, instead of there being an incrca-e, there would be a falling 
oil’, that the revenue would be largely defrauded, and that the public, while they availed 
themselves to a very small ilegiee of the more ex pi ditious menus n| conveyance, would 
complain, and not without great justice, n| the abolition of the pi I vilee.es they have enjoyed 
for so long a period o) lime. 


^ our Lordslup will pi na ive how insignificant the results would be, on the supposition 
tint* tiie Company possessi d a complete ucmopolv, and that on any other supposition than 
this the projiet is altogether fallacious. I have no reason to imagine that they contem¬ 
plated such a moiiopolv, hut hive been anxious to make ihe calcailalum in the manner most 
favourable to them; and if such aie the remits, viewing it 111 this light, l leave your Lord- 
ship to judge how utterly hopeless they must be, it the India Act remain tiurepenbul. 
However great, therefore, tile advantage to be derived from the proposition made try lilt; 
Company, in a political point of view, as a Pust-ofliee question I cannot recommend your 
Lordship to entertain it, inasmuch as it cannot be profitable to the Company undertaking 
it, and would be a never-lading source of complaint with the public, from the withdrawal ol 
their privileges, while the sum that is demanded from the Government is altogether out. of 
proportion with the value of the service to ho pi rlormcd, and the cost at which it is at 
present executed. 

All which is humbly submitted by 

(signed) It'. L. Mabcrli/. 


I*. S .— I have not included in these calculations the ship letters landed in Ireland or 
Scotland. In the* former they amounted in the last year to 0,4111/.; the sea postage oil 
which would he about *};j /. fn Scotland the India letters are not kept separate from the 
others, and no account can he given; but it is perfectly clear that tin* amount, whatever it 
is, must he so insignificant, us n.u to affect in ihe slightest degree the calculation 1 have 
made. 


(:>.■) 

Pertain* of Letters 
passing through 

i'alinoutli. 


AN At'COl.NT of the I’ostu.i- of Ljsttmp.s pa-sing through J'uhmnilh by the Mediterranean 

Packet. 
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The average time occu ; ied in conveying the Mail from Falmouth to Alexandria is about 24 d ivs- 
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A UPTURN of the Number and Amount of Letters and Newspapers received by Private .Ships 
from the Island of Ceylon, and (lie Three Presidencies of Humbug, Madras and Calcutta , in the 
Three Years ending 5th October 1834, 183,5 and 183b. 
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13.Ian. 1837. J Inspector. 
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• A UPTURN of the Number and Amount of Letters and Newspapers sent by Private Ships to 
the Island of I'n/lon, ami the Three Presidencies of Cambay, Madras and Calcutta, in the I hree 
Years ending 5th October 1834, 1835, 1831!. 
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Letters, ivc. sent 
by Private Ships. 




18 3 1. 

1 8 3 ft. 

1 8 3 fi. 

Ceylon : 


No, 

£. s. 

cl. 

No. 

: £■ 

S. 

d . 

Aa. 

£. s. 

</. 

Letters 

- 

1,184 

b2 l8 

3 2 

1,225 

58 

6 

7 

1,3(52 

70 u 

b 

Poldicrs and seamen 

- j 

2,5)84 

12 8 

8 

2,878 

; 11 

19 

10 

2,73‘> 

u 7 

(> 

Newspapers - 

- 1 

2,856 

22 l8 

9 

2,92b 

! « 

18 

5) h 

4,042 

2b b 

5 i 

Pranks 

* 1 

1 ,()21 

- 


1,297 

1 _ 

1 

- 


L539 

— 




8,(139 

98 5 

8 2 

8,32b 

| 92 

5 

2 i 

9, f) 73 

108 3 

5 I 
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Appendix, No. 1. - 

1 8 S t. 

l s 3 /». 

1 8 3 «. 

_ L f >) IioMB.iY: 

Letters, Ac. sent 

by Private ISlups. Letters - 

Soldiers iint) seamen 
Newspapers - 
1 'ianks - 

Yu. 

5, 5 ° 1 
3,11 r, 

1 4,534 

973 

£. s. d. 

319 1 +■•• 

12 ii) 7 

91) 12 1 

Ko. 

5 ' 0.74 

3 vi 7 1 
15,'<>8 
1,129 

£. s. d. 
3 i‘) 5 4 2 
14 17 7 
105 10 9 

Y<1. 

5.125 

3,370 

14,6(10 

923 

£. s. d. 
301 (5 10 

14 - 10 
125 19 8 

-'M -b j -t:P Li ~ i j 24,862 

43 :» 1.3 8 J 

24,078 

4 +i 7 4 

M.tmus : 

Letters - 

Soldiers and seamen 
Newspapei s - 
Pranks - 

9,254 ! 529 11 10 

■n.)' i + ! -3 3 8 

18,493 ! 141 9 u i 

1417+ ; * 

9,101 

44 )H 

l .'/.347 

1,888 

5 "f) 11 - i 

20 9 6 

142 13 5 

8,577 
5 ,i 54 
20,012 

L 727 

47 ( > 3 r > 

21 9 6 

132 10 -A 

35.285 1 694 5 0 h 55 ,250 i 672 13 11 li 35*470 | 630 3 - J 

i ; 1 

Calcutta : 

Letters ... 

Soldiers and seamen 
Newspapers - 
Pranks - 

I 

14,314 ■ 873 18 0 

6,663 '->7 1.5 3 

» 4 >.V> 1 1"8 13 - 

2,208 - 

I 

13,207 1 77*3 to 4 

(1,90(1 ■ 28 15 li 

1(1,297 113 ID 6 

1,931 ' - 

14,132 

7,166 

19.406 

2,008 

. 

83+ 18 9 

29 17 2 

123 2 11 * 

37 , 68.9 1 - , "° r> 9 

38,341 918 k; 4 

42,712 j 987 18 10 fj 

Total ; 

Letters - 

Soldiers and seamen 
Newspapers - 
Pranks - - ?■ 

1 1 

; i * 

30.258 1,73.5 10 - 1 28,587 

18.320 7 (i 7 - | 1 x 1 

50.381 j 372 13 .j£i 53+*78 

0,770 ; - - - i ( V -’45 

l.liii;} 13 4 1 29,196 1,(182 18 7 

76 2 /. 1 18.420 | 7(1' 15 _ 

3 8 3 i 3 \fe ' 1 58,120 ,| 407 19 1 i 

. r®*. 1 (1,197 l _ 

1 

105,73!) i -,-34 10 it loti, 779 2,123 !.» -k 11 > 4)33 2,167 11 8 3 

1 ’ ! 


Despatches sent 
and received by 
Private Ships. 
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A RETURN of tlie Number of Bags and Boxes of Despatches sent to ami received from Ceylon, 
liombtnj. Madras and Calcutta, by Private Ships, in the Jbreo Years ending 5th October J 834, 

1835, i ___________ 




1 

1 8 3 l. 1 


1 8 3 

l 

1 

1 a 3 0. 




SuppoMlMi 1 

II 


SlippOMMi 

j 

! 

I ’vupposod 


Bt-s. 

JJtJXCT. 

2s hid In-1 4 ol 1 

i n«2s. 

Roms. 

N un»l.»t 1 of 

iiagv. | Iiu\i*s 

I N iiidIkt ol 




Lctu rs. j 



JLoiUth. 

J 


J l.'-ll'iv. 

Outward 

13 


910 

»3 

- 

910 

1+ | - 

980 

Inward - 

25 

3 + 

4 P 30 

22 

1 

38 

4,200 

2+ | 37 

1 

4,270 


Ship Letter Office,\ (signed) G. R. Uuddlcstonr, 

17 Jan. 1837. J Inspector. 
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Letters landed in 
Ireland. 


( 7 -) 


A RETURN of the Number ami Amount of Letters landed at the Ports in Ireland, from 
the Presidencies in India, viz. Madras, Bomba;/, Calcutta and Ceylon, for One Year, 
ended ,5th January 1837. 


I 

I NUMBER. 


AMOUNT 


Madras - 
Rom bay - 
Calcutta - 
Ceylon 


i, 33 2 

1,087 

2 » 4 1 9 


(signed) . Anthony Lyster. 

Nate .—The postage r uinot be stated, as they all appear to have been “ forward letters,” 
with very few exceptions. 





ON STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 
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( 8 .) 

Mr. C a i. vert’s proposition is, that 1 1 is Majesty’s Government shall establish steamers 
between Marseilles, Malta and the Levant, in opposition (as it may be inferred) to a similar 
establishment which has been sanctioned and is to be carried into clicet by the French 
government. 

Without reference to the nationality of the vessels to be employed on the new station, 
the advantages proposed to Great Britain, by sending British correspondence via Mar¬ 
seilles, instead ot continuing the present arrangement by steamer from Falmouth through 
the Straits ot'Gibraltar, appear to be the following: 

1st. Expediting the conveyance of correspondence from London to Malta by todays, 
or one-half the present time, so that answers may he received in London from Malta in"24 
days, instead of 5(1 days,* making a diiferencc of 32 days. 

2d. The advantage gained by the saving of ten days’ time to Malta will he felt in the 
further conveyance of'correspondence either to Greece, Turkey, Syiin, E^vptand India; 
and although it is not held out that answer-* can he received from these places in an equal 
ratio of speed, unless an additional number of steamers he employed, yet the increased 
rapidity in the transmission of correspondence from London will he of material import¬ 
ance to British interests, both at home and at the place of destination. But Mr. Calvert 
proposes tr> extend his plan, and ensure a spi edy and regular conveyance of correspondence 
between Malta and Athens and Constantinople, so that letters should reach Allien, from 
London in 14 days, and Constantinople in 17 day.-, answers from both places being received 
in London in 41 days. 

In this way the letters to Constantinople would avoid the continental post-ollices. 

;;d. Besides the saving of time in sending to and from India, to which Mr. Calvert 
draws especial attention, on account of the importance of riduciug in point of time tiic 
distance between Great Britain and our oriental possessions, he assumes that greater 
certainty in tlje amount of tune will he ensured by the new arrangement, and that the 
■•>b|ecl for which a steamer ha. been established at gn at expense on the Bed Sea, namely, 
the acceleration of the eominmiicaiion with India, will thus be materially promoted. 

4th. It is stated that by abolishing the pic-cnt steamers from Falmouth, and scudinw 
the mail thy messenger) through Fiur.’c, a great saving of expense will he’ effected. * 

Thin messenger, ihrrcioic, must he a post-oilice messenger, and not the “ rouricr de 
cabinet,'' known abroad. A question a| peats to aiisc on this point, whether suedt an 
arrangement would be permitted by a fou-igu government. It would be, in fact, a British 
transit po-t through France, independent of the French post-office. 

It in.iv here he observed, however, that the French plan is to make Malta the central 
point of it mlezvous of their sev/ral steamers - and in such ease, if the Frenelv letters do 
not go through the .Malta pn-i-ollice, the French mail will pa-s in transit through Malta, 
w hit'll is what Mr. Calvert proposes lor the British mail through France. 

,-,th. Unless the new plan o! trail-mission from London be adopted, London merchants 
may suffer mateiiallv from the greater rapidity with which inis higenee will be conveyed 
from the eoiitmeut to the correspondents ot foreign house-, in the ports of destination than 
flint fiom hence, unless London merchants send by the Ftonc'i conveyance, and then the 
British levtmie would sutler. 

Oth. I’assengers going to Malta from Marseilles will avohi the quarantine which is now 
imposed at. Malta on airivals from Gibraltar, f in eonsequ ie ■>. o ‘no communication 
fret ween (i ibi altar ami Barbtry. 

It appears, upon a review ot Mr. Calvert’s plan, that sevcial mU.'tillages might he derived 
if tin? Marseilles route could he adopted ; but such an arrangement could of course only 
last during peace with France; and in the event of a rupture with that country tilt: old 
plan must be resumed. 

France will in the mean time acquire a considerable increase in the numbers and 
experience of her steam navy. It has been suggested, that it is with this view that the 
French government has undertaken the project. On the other hand, the regular convey¬ 
ance of despatches direct to Constantinople by steam might be of great advantage in the 
event of uuy rupture with other continental powers, so long as France ami England 
remain allies. 

It is not exactly shown why, as may be inferred, the British arrangement should be 
rather an opposition plan, than one in conjunction with the French plan. It it is in oppo¬ 
sition, every obstacle will naturally he thrown in its way by France; whereas, if the two 
countries acted conjointly in this matter, to which it may be supposed that there can be 
little objection, greater advantage and speed would be insured. This part ot the plan is 
not suflieieutly explained, and the Foreign office cannot judge as to the details respecting 
expense and time, which are Admiralty and Post-olliee questions. 

But there are sidlieient grounds lor referring the paper to both those departments for 
consideration and opinion. 


Appendix, No. 1. 
(«■) 

Mr. Calvert’s 
I’reposition. 


*Tbe Post-office, however, only estimate it at 53 days, 
t The Falmouth steamer always touches at Gibraltar. 
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Marseilles. Malta. Livourne. Constantinople. Civita Vecchin. Athens. Alexandria. 
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Urgul.itinns 

for 

Passengers, See. 


. ,. , ,, i. i . , i ia kilogramme* to passeneei- ol tl«> 1 1 rst ri.i«v. 

l-.-.ie l passenger ts nlloncil a lixril ouantitv ol lav'-1 . . i i . , , 

t .. i n ' ill ditto - - ditto - si i olid ditto, 

gage, aeenrdine to the tiilloivlng si ale : .. i i .. 

. ’ !.2.i ditto - - ilitfo - tlitul ditto. 

,i"i ngi is when a passenger’s luggage exceeds that hud down in the scale, there is a duty of > cenis. lor every 
■'‘i'e 1 ’’ ' | 10 kilogrammes ol excess Inrevery league hv >• i , ui no i ■ -i may a pas.eneei’s luggage evi eed .lookiis. 

1 The effect s of passengers s him Id he emit amed in t: unk - , hag. or pvirt man le.ius vv ith the name and place, 
k of destination insmlicd outside. 

| Children under It), aeeompauyiipg a passenger ol the Inst class, pay the second class tare; tln.se lecnm- 
(Tiildren. paiiving a passenger ol the second class pay tin; tl.iid class laic, anil those iit the tid'd • lass are 

l. charged hall price. 

| Maid servants pav second class hire. 

Sen.nits. j Men mtv inis pay third class tare. 

(Carriages with lour wheels pay as a first class passenger; ditto with two wheels as a second class 
(.umag.es. ^ passenger. 

| I lees in d up un deck pay Id Ir.mcs lor distances not. exceeding 200 leagues, and 20 francs lor all other 
1) "^’ f distance". 


Statbmknt of the Si zb, Hons b power and (Jons of the Company's Steamers 

Atalanta and Bkri’.nu K. 

AUtlanta. 

Size: (iiti tons builders’ measurement, or .38;) torts registered tonnage on the new system 
of measurement, which excludes the dimensions of tin: engine-room. 

Horse-power: Each engine, 105. 

Guns : One long gun, to throw a hollow shot of 48 lbs., and four of Dickson’s 3’2-pounders. 

Berenice. 

Size: (164tons builders’ measurement, or 4.',7 tons registered tons as above. 
Horse-power: Each engine, 115. 

Guns : One long gun, as above, and two of Dickson’" 32-poundcrs. 

Public Department, 14 Ju-ie 1837. C. 11 ., c. r. 

O.Q!. 
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Appendix, No. 2. 


The Rail from Cairo to Suez, surveyed by Galloway /fry, in 1834, by direction of His 
Highness the Pacha of I'kypt : ret ried to in the Evidence of A . Galloway, Esq. 
tlS June i8;j7. 

(See Map.) 

The intention of the Pacha is to make railroads from Alexandria to the vicinity of 
Cniio as well as to Suez ; and on that account, as well as irom local circumstances, a branch 
road hum the city ol Cairo to the grand depot was made. The road marked A, is the line 
to Alcxandiia ; li, mail to Cairo, and 0 , a small road merely for the trial of locomotive 
engines ; Hie Suez mad is inaiked 1 ) I) I) I), which runs in a tight line for "jp, miles, and 
branches round at Aguorool .Port, and from thence to the Sea of Suez, in which it is 
intended to coa t u pier lor the facility of loading vessels. The entire length of the road 
is, from the grand depot at < 'aim to the St a of Suez, S_| miles; the gradients upon the 
whole line ate for the grcalei pan very good, and no uiuncls will he made. Tile general 
ehnraeter ol the ground is favomable lor swell works. 

Ate.uiiu/er Galloway S Sous, Engineers. 


Appendix, No. 

1 lie following Ails-.,* r to Question lggg ,s sulminit, ,| |,,r the Answer printed in the 

Evidence ol if. M' me, It, Esq. of.} ,1 111 V tSgy. 

l.N' reference, - to the Q-ut.-liou i;*,".;; f wouiil u :s!i In add the lolkming particulars:— 
1 i e* (.iniiii'iidi <i to i!,-. Pi o’, isiou.d Conue.i !• e ol Merchants, on being consulted by them, 
viSVel.-- ed tigo tons, hi,ih'ti- tia asan tee lit, to have a di -.place me lit of pi o tolls, and till 
tinier i see! sietioii.il ana m gg.» square feet when fieri). I 11 conimmide d tlie-e vessels to 
la lilted w li h engine-' i f i - null c\Imdei s, and .j frit ii inches ■-iiok, , in which lightness 
and c <an| act ne.'S slionld he e< ndaued with •mliditv, Aini'ar to -nine of tlm-e which have 
been lately lurne'lied to t i i * ■ lriiieh government, !mt will: an mcrca-c of three niches to 
tile diaim nr of the c\um!ei. Iioin mi.Ii vessel.-, an aveiage lumrly 'qireei ed ciglit-aiiel-a- 
hall knots might he sately r< h< d on, and, supposing them to be laden with goo tons of 
coal, this quantity would enable them to accomplish a distance of 2,2.7' miles, or would 
tsi>Hife- for a run of It days; for even with the ordinary comb-user, their actual hourly 
eeuisumpt.'on Would not, with frequent pause-*, exceed | - ,•',*■!. Them ves.-eds would have 
accommodation tor ,(io pas.-yiigci's ol all classes, and have stowage for about 20 tons ol 
luggage end parce ls, and as tin- epumlitv of ce.al alluded t<- would la- r\n s.-,ivi:«ul till limes, 
exec ptmg dm mg tile height ol the monsoon, a we ight, in goods equal to that. e\e. ss might 
lie conveyed, if freights should oiler, between the iiioienon periods. If, however, the 
system of e'emdeusation by surface, as practised l*y Air. Hail, or that, of condensing by sur¬ 
face and h\ reinjection ol the comleiised water, as practised hv Air. Howard, be* adopted, 
the quantity of e:eml> ietpiirc.il to aeeomplish the greatest distance will he- reduced vet y 
sensibly, anil the capacity lor cargo increased, without interference with the above average 
speed, or otherwise the avmage speed will he inn eased by the vessel being released 
from so much weight. 

I cannot bed icgani it as of vital importance to adopt this system for the Indian 
sit annus, not only Irma tiler ie.ie going re nson, but lie cause e,f the saving of which it will be 
productive in the wear and tear ed the engines and Imiltrs. This system has been long 
trie el, and its extended and extruding adoption by individuals, who each one in his own 
case 1 has examined into the results which have followed mi its use, will be better testimony 
in its favour than any opinion whie li I cxpicss; I may, however, lie primitted to add, that 
one of tlw greatest obstacles to the accomplishment of long distances by steam will be ill 
some measure removed by me ans of this improvement. 

As ve--el- sir*' now lilted, the capacity ol their boilers, whether of iron or copper, to raise 
steam with any given quauiitv of furl, decieases rapidly after the.* lii-t. lew days* firing; this 
is ill i'oiim epee nee of theeii posit, which will take place, whale ver caie may be Employed to 
prevent ii. It a vi *-:-<•! w ilh the common e-oude user he kept many elays at sea, her hourly 
consumption, after the first few days, wiil lupidly increase, until at last it will bo ns great 
in attaining a low rate of velocity for her, as in those? first days sulliccd to procure her 
highest average; but, as by tile new system, the boilers never become foul, the consump¬ 
tion ed Iih.I will, at the clo-c ol a long voyage, be-.u the same proportion to the velocity 
obtained for the vessel as at fust: larger vessel's, and provided with greater power than 
those which f conceive to be sufficient to meet the present wants, would, no doubt, give 
a better petfomuincc, but nothin the ratio of their first cost, nor in that of the expense of 
working tin m, and if tlune he no necessity for accommodation beyond Go passengers, the 
vciy yie at difiienli\ tine attend.-, the inanqudaLon of the larger engines when they require 

repairs, 
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repairs, and the greater lime required for these repairs, form an objection to ihe employ¬ 
ment of them in the Indian Ocean. 

Assuming it to he admitted that vessels of the elass wliieli I recommend offer sufficient 
accommodation, and that, by attaining tin- average velocity whirh I assign in them, with 
the capacity for tl days firing tit. fall pressure, they an: equal to tin: pioposcd duty, 
I submit the following table of comparison of the pcrlbrtmmee to Ik: ex peeled from them, 
with the ascertained performance ol other sen-going vessels of admitted cxeellenci-; ainl 
by sea-going vessels, 1 mean those that cross the hay and the ocean, in contradistinction 
to the coasting steamers, whose averages form no exact criterion. I may here cursorily 
remark, that the smallest vessel named m the table, the Transit, lias made her passages to 
and from Malaga, throughout the past, year, and up to the picsenl time, with the gieatest 
regularity, and without having been surpassed by any of her competitors, either in respect, 
of speed, behaviour as a sea-boat, or hourly consumption of fuel per horse-power ; thus 
affording an inference that if the velocity of the new largo hunts has proved greater than 
that of the vessels which they were built to supersede, ii may be in gnat, part attributed 
to tlie improvements which ingenuity has been continually making in the hums of vessels, 
and in the performance of the machinery, 'flu- inet\■used velocity ought in.!, tlien-lotc, to 
be altogether attributed to the inert use of size and power, f muv fui liter add, that this 
little vessel being in the Tagus in the spring of weighed loi Unglaud in company 

with a larger and mote poweiful boat; the largei vessi. i having been unable to eio.-s 
the hfir owing to the heavy sea tunning, the Transit, also aiiehoied, but iihi-rvvnid-i 
weighed and stootl for the bar, lollowed by her rival ; tin- Ti.msit. made good her olhng, 
and reached Falmouth on the very day on which her tivul succeeded in quitting the'lagus, 
thus showing the capabilities of a well-proportioned steamer, even when of small tonnage 
and power. 

1 it the ease of the two Ftctich government vessels, the f.euuiJu-> and the Tarn-rede, 
I have seen official Idlers, slating tln-m to have attained as high a velocity, for lengthened 
periods, as to ' knots, even in bad weather; and a communication was made l<> me bv the 
Chevalier Colonel l.umpn, the elm f of the etat major of tin- Sardinian mat im- from < n-noa, 
by which it. appears that the (iu'naie usuailv n ached a whic.itv of to knots and in * 
knots per hour when the sea was not very rougli. 'I bis vessel keeps up ibe eoimmime,.l e.n 
between Saidinia and Genoa, ami in Iter tun Itom 1 ’laekwall to Genoa, lorn l,ing at 
Falmouth, Lisbon and (blnalt.-ii, she averaged a speed of nearly 10 kimis by com -i , as 
I was infonmd bv the late Chevalier (!ios~o:i, the elnel <>t’ the Navv Hoard at Turin, who 
took his passage in the vessel : the wo aiher w as represented as having; been variable. 


Appendix, No. 3 
Answer to Gmslion 


Com r arisox of the’ Performance to be expected Irma the proposed Indian Steam Vessels, with the 
ascertained Performance of ollnr Sea going \ c.-.m-Is ol' admitted exeelli i.ee. 


vi;sK;i.y namks. 




Vv:;’ M’ A i JH’I limit. 


Medea, Admiralt y steamer 

Gulnare, Sardinian Admiralty 
steamer. 

Transit, Commercial Company 
Blazer, Admiralty steamer 

Leonidas and Tanerede, French 
Government - 

Proposed Vessels, Indian steam 


1 Ton*. 
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CC 
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1 

Hi 

180 

1 

! 

j 

T 44 ! 4 

1 

1-22 


Kii.ts. 


0 l 


8 

— -t 
/ 1 

8 - o8 in the Pay, 

in the Ocean. 
8 'tjyti in tlie Aleditei- 
ranean. 


N.li .—The average speed of the Medea and that of the Gulnare has been obtained from their 
performance in the Mediterranean ; that of the Transit is principally front her performance in the 
Bay and in the Atlantic; the average of the Blazer is that of her performance in tin- Bav, in the 
Ocean and in the Mediterranean. The masting of the Medea and of the Blazer vuv sensibly affect 
their performance as steamers. 


O.pi. 
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Appendix, No. 4 . 


Communication from Major Head. 

Sri. am communication between England and India to attain the objects of the mercan¬ 
tile and other interests involved in the undertaking should reach the three presidencies 
of Bombay, Madias and Calcutta. 

Expense has hitherto prevented the advancement of this measure, although all parties 
consider that its adoption would be most beneficial to the interests of Great Britain and 
of India. It is advocated, therefore, that extended communication as above, should be 
considered in any plan Ibr steam communication with India, as the enlarged receipts, in 
proportion to the increase of expense, and the extensive benefits of this arrangement 
would best ensure cllieicney and permanency in the undertaking. 

The duty to he performed by steamer-, in connexion with this project, may be divided 
into three nearly equal parts, as follows : (There is also a distance of 220 miles or six days 
to cross Egypt.) 


First portion of the communication, viz. between England and Alexandria, 


From Falmouth to Gibjaltar - 
Gibraltar to Malta 
Malta to Ahxamliia 


- t ,200 miles. 

- 1,050 — 

850 - 


Falmouth to Alexandria - 


too 


To cross Egypt from Alexandria to Suez. 

The second portion includes. 

Suez to C'osscir 
Cossiir to (.'ainaiaii 
Gamarati to Socotra 
Socotra to Bombay 

Suez lo Bombay - 


- 270^ 

- 800 J 


1,070 miles. 
840 — 


- 1,150 -- 


- g.otio — 


The third portion includes, 

Socotra to Galle - 
Galle to Madras - 
Madras to Calcutta 


- i,6f>() miles. 


- 650^ 

- 800/ 


1,450 — 


Socotra to Calcutta 1 3 » l, ° 


The first portion of the work on the Europe side of Egypt re¬ 
quires 24 voyages of 3,100 miles each, making the distance 

to be run -.74,000 miles annually. 

The second portion includes, in 24 voyages - 73 > 44 ° ~ 

The third portion takes, for 24 voyages - - - 74*64° 

The route between England and Egypt, including stoppages, is now done monthly, on 
an average, in 19 days throughout the year, and would be less by proper arrangement. On 
the eastern side of Egypt the strength ol the south-west monsoon is expected to check 
the regular progress of steamers for perhaps three months. The stations and depots are 

D to Tint 
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not established on the Europe side, but the voyages on the* India side may be calculated Appendix No. 4. 

as follows : __L 

Communication 

Suez to Cosseir, Jidda and Cmnaran - - - - 5 J days steaming. from Major Head. 

Stoppages - -- -- -- - 2 — - 

Catnaran to Mocha and Socotra - - - - 4 i — 

At Socotra, to change vessels ----- 1 

Socotra to Bombay - - - - - - -7 

Egypt to Bombay ------ 20 

Suez to Socotra, as above - - - - - 12 days steaming. 

Change vessel at Socotra ------ 1 — 

Socotra to Gallc H j — 

Change vessel at Gallc ------ t — 

Go.lle to Madias - - - - - - - 3 t 

Suez to Madras - - - - - - - 26 

Socotra to Madras, as above ------ o(} 

Stoppage at Madias - - - - - $ -- 

Madras to Calcutta - - 4 

Suez to Calcutta - - - - - - - 30 $ — 

Including six days in Egypt, the time of transit would therefore be. 

Between England and Bombay - - 44 days. 

Guile - id or 4 7 

Madras - - - - - - - f, 1 — 

— Calcutta - - - - - - 55 or , r ,(> - 

It is considered the work between England and Egypt would be most effectually done 
by employing five steamers, each vessel having between 70 and So days steaming a year. 

In the same way all the woik on the Indian side would lie performed by to steamers, 
each having from 70 lo So days’ work a year. This would not only be found to ensure 
certainty, by having sufficient vessels, hut would give the ueces-ary lime for the overhaul¬ 
ing of machinery, and would also afford the engineers and ri. us sufficient time for repairs, 
shifting of coal, and all oilier necessary wuik at the depots, without incurring extra 
expense. 

On the European side the vessels would sail as follows . 

No 1. Steamer. January - - From England to Gibraltar 

February - - At Gibraltar (rest), No. proceeding onward*. 

March - - To Malta and Alexandria. 

April - - - To Malta and Gibraltar. 

May - - - To England. 

June - - - From-England to Gibraltar, &c., as before. 

Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 would follow in succession, and give to each vessel a voyage of from 
six to ten days during four consecutive months, and the filth month a rest at Gibraltar. 

On the Indian side, the portion between Suez and Bombay would also be worked by five 
vessels, as follows: 

No. 1. Steamer. January - - From Bombay to Socotra. 

February - - At Socotra (rest), No. 5 going to Suez. 

March - - To Suez. 

April - - - To Socotra. 

May - - - To Bombay. 

June - - - From Bombay to Socotra, See., as before. 


0.91. 


• » u 3 


Nos. 
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Nos. 2, 3,4 and 5 would successively follow No. l, each vessel making four voyages of 
from seven to ten days in four months, and resting every fifth month. 

To perform the monthly duty between Socotra and Calcutta, touching at Madras, live 
vessels would proceed thus: 

No. 1. January - - From Calcutta to Guile. 

February - - At Calle (rest), No. 5 going 011. 

March - - To Socotra. 

April - - - To (lalle. 

Mav - - - To Calcutta. 

June - - - l'rotn Calcutta to Socotra, as before, and the same each fifth 

month, having 2,3, 4 and 5 to pertomi similar duties in succession, giving to each vessel 
from seven to ten days’ voyage during four months, and a rest, every ftlili mouth. Should 
the Island of Socotra be fouinl the most desirable station for the purpose, the vessels might, 
make more regular work by always resting there, and bv making voyages to Sue/, 
and Bombay on the one side, and to dalle and Calcutta on tin* other, with rest 
between each double voyage, and having all the vessels on the India side to reach Calcutta 
and every other station in succession, dividing the yearly work equally amongst the whole 
ten vessels. Another steamer would he kept in India available for extra duty, or to 
replace any of the above. 

To effect a communication upon the above plan, would require an outlay of £. 500,000. 

Annual disbursements --------- X’. 18.3,000. 

being an excess of about. 49,000 /. above the sum required for communication to Bombay. 
This excess will be in all probability more than replaced bv c\lr i receipts, if the com¬ 


prehensive plan be adopted, as may he seen by the following c-aimuic: 

£. 

Profit on passengers to Ceylon, Madras and Calcutta, from Suez (boo) - - 28,500 

Passengers at tile intermediate places ------ 3,000 

Deck and steerage passengers - -- -- -- - 2,000 

Newspapers, periodicals, deeds, invoices, parcels, samples, (fee., jewellery 
and bullion - -- -- -- -- -- 15,000 

20,000 extra letters, Madras, Ceylon and Calcutta, 3 y. b d. - - - 3,500 

Intermediate: postages --------- boo 

(loo passengers on the Mediterranean side (profit) - J s',000 


£. 71,boo 


No attention is here given to communication eastward of Calcutta, which may he 
expected to contribute considerably to the above estimate of receipts, and to be established 
by branch steamers to Singapore, Canton, Sic. 

Steam communication with India being made more generally useful, becomes more eco¬ 
nomical, by being fed with Iresli sources of profit. To make it permanent it ought to be 
formed on a plan to permit ail India participating in the arrangements; otherwise large 
expenditure and limited returns will endanger the principle by encouraging opposition to it 
altogether. 

Steam communication between England and the East, is ol sufficient importance to 
command one unconnected plan throughout. 

It will be seen to involve two-thirds of expense for one-third of the moral benefits it may 
produce, if confined to one presidency out of three, whilst two-thirds of the benefits for 
one-third the expense will be gained by extending it to all India. The receipts (except 
postage) would be in nearly the same proportion. 
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Appendix, No. 5- 


COPY of the Survey and Report on 11»<» J i aurnbun Passage between Ceylon and 
Main Land ol India, made in l8gq, by Major Sint of the Madras Engineers. 


the 
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Major Sim’s Report 
on the I’aumbun 
Passage. 


Extract, Fort St. George, Revenue Consultations, 1 , 5 th April i8;jl. 


REPORT on tile Straits which separate 1 the Ramnad Province, in the Peninsula of India, 

from the Island of Ceylon. 

Inn distance between Point Rameen or Tonneturv, hi the Ramnad province, and the 
opposite eoast oi Ceylon, is about I >2 miles. In the mtervi miiL’ spaee are situated the 
islands of Ramisserum and Man.ir, scpaiaud tiom eaeli oilier bv Adam’s lkiiJge, and fiom 
the coasts of Ramnad and Ceylon, by the narrow channel or snails of I’aumbiiii and Manar. 

I he Mannr ei.aimel is alioul a mile in breadth, and separdis the island of Manar from 
Ceylon, it is navigable lor small dbonies onlv and countiv boais. . The island of .Manar, 
winch is a dependency of Ccvlon, extends about go nubs a--i'ns> >]i■ ■ .-nails in a noilli-west 
direction. At its west end eonimenees the hank ca!l< d Adam’s Jhidge, which runs about 
go miles also in a north-west duection to the island of Ramissi ram This, island i. about 
to miles in length, and is scpaiutcd limn the coast ol Ramnad bv t!ie ebamiel of Paumbuii 
one mile and a qnaiter in width. 

r J lie Manar chntim I was storeyed under instructions fn an t he ( V\v >n government, bv 
the late Captain Daw-mu of the Roy.il I'nginet i-, and Mr. bieuait, ;!.o master a<tendant of 
Columbo, who d -senbed it as a |i, uanow and veiv winding ciiaiaiil. Inning about six 
feel ol watir in the sii.dlowe.-l pails, villi tm- cxecpiion ot a liar oejm-iu to ils south end, 
on which there is not more than tln< :• or tour t<« i of water, ’t ins channel, from the 
Recount given ol it by the it her is who siir . c\<d it, docs not appear to In: capable of any 
material improvement. 

The s: nd bank, called Adam's lTidge. is a veiv e.\tiaordinary formation. It is only 
about a quarter of a mile in bieadtli, and I'uiH'h intirelv of sand, partly above and partly 
below water, collectt d nppai't nllv by the smi and rniruiis, and iniMippoi ted,* a* far as 
eould lie used mined, by rock. The east end of 11 was piciccd hy the Ceylon olbei is to 
the depth of go feel, and nothing found but sand ; on < ueh side of 1 be bank, at the distance 
of two amt a half or tlnee miles, tin- st a is six fatlionis deep, and quite lu c from obstruc- 
tions ol e\<rv kind. 

There aie tbice piineipal openings or channels across d,. Lank, one mar the island of 
Manar, called the Tal Manar passage; the second eight m;Ks further to die west, and 
the third about it miles from the island of Rainissi ram, uiimd 11 it ■ Tanovroodv passage. 
This last examined and surveyid on the present oicu-i n. I; is uanow in the eeiilie 

and ;jo lei I fli ep, with broad emved bars oppusile to n> tw ■< em'-, i a wltieli there is not 
more than live or six feet of water. The hank between it and Rainissi ram is « mire, and 
several feet above water. The Tal Manar passage was examnn d by die Ceylon ollieers, 
and rcsembh s exactly that ol Tnunycoody, but it is not so deep, there being: only about 
three fret of water on its north bar. 

The interim diale opening was not examined, but from its appearance, as wtll as from 
the description given ot it by llit* fishermen who frequentdhe place, there can be no doubt 
of its e<utespondiiig very m arly with tin* olbei two. It is said to be rather deeper than the 
'lal Manar passage, lint not so deep as that ot Taunycoody. 

In the vicinity of the Tal Munur and Taimyeoodv openings, the bank is visible above 
water for several miles, intersected by only a lew narrow openings, but tnwaids its centre 
it is elncflv Covered will) water, and vi rv little sand is to lie seen, though, from the surf 
bn '■iking exactly on the line ol the bank, the depth of w alcr cannot, excel d two or three feet. 

During both monsoons, on tin 1 be side of the bank, to the distance ol from half a mile to 
a mile, there are gn at numbers of irregular shifting sand hanks veal tend about, on which 
then* is from two to four feet of water, with passages between them eight or nine feet deep. 
The weather side, on the contrary, particularly towards the end of the monsoon, is in a 
great measure clear of such banks, and the surf breaks on its shore neatly in a straight 
continued line. When the monsoon changes, the strength and prevailing direction of the 
current change too, and the loose sand of which the shilling banks are composed, on wlial was 
fhe lee side, being stirred up bv the surf and sea, is swept, by the current through the 
channels and deposited on the opposite side, partly on the bars and partly in loose detached 
heaps along tit:? bank. These deposits appear to be further increased by the sand thrown 
upon the weather slum; by the surf, winch as soon as it becomes dry, is carried by the wind 

°-9i- »*t>4 across 
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across tf:c bank into the sea on tiie other side. It was observed, when the wind was toler¬ 
ably .>1 rong, that a (unturned stream of sand was swept across the bank into the sea on the 
he side. i tii 1 beach of Adam’s Bridge, therefore, to the distance of about a mile on both 
sides, is eomiuuallv chungim: and shilling ; on the weather side it is generally clear, except 
immediately opposite to the channels where there are always projecting bars, while on the 
opposite side there art manv loose banks scattered about and constantly changing, and 
varving in position and e\tmt as the monsoon advances, arid according to the state of the 
sea and weather. 

During both monsoons rather a high surf breaks on the weather side of the bank, hut 
the south-west monsoon produces much the highest smf, accompanied by a long heavy 
swell. During part, of the north-east mon>oon the surf breaks on both sides of the bank. 

Dhonies in ballast and fishing boats occasionally pass through the openings in fine 
weather, but the passage is attended with some dilfieultv and danger, and is not common. 

There is an account, I was informed, given in the record of the Dutch government of 
(Tylon, of a Dutch Heel having on one occasion escaped from a Danish fleet by passing 
through the channels of Adam’s Bridge : if tins be autlnntie, either some of the channels 
must, have been deeper in formet days or the ships must have been of a small size. It is 
probable indeed that, the depth and extent of openings are constantly changing, from the 
effect ol a current and smf, and the tjuuulity of loose sand floating about the batik, and 
that they will not lie found of the same size for any length of time; they appear to ho 
nth cti cl by eveiv change in ihe weather, the currents and surf, and most likely vaiy consi¬ 
derable in depth in difh rent seasons.' 

If it he possible to obtain any w here through the straits a channel sufficiently deep for 
all classes of ships, it inu-t, I think, lie sought, for in some pari of this hank, and even hero 
the practicability of opining- stu h a channel, and of keeping it open, is very doubtful. 
A strong double bulwark 01 stems across tee hack, extending into deep water on both 
sides, with a narrow opening of too <>r goo fret, umdit I think with reason lie expected 10 
accomplish the object. The velocity el' the cum ni would probably k« n> a nuiinvv lived 
chaum-l of that deseiiplion uivvuvs Millieientlv deep, ami sweep of! anv sand that might be 
carried into it cither by the sea or by the wind, and as the Imlwuik v ould extend into deep 
water beyond the shilling sand , and the mlim-ticc of the surf, there would he little risk 
I think of its ends being Idled or choked w ith sand. The danger to be chiefly apprehended 
is the lotmutioii of bais opposite to the ends of the channel, similar to what up' now found 
in front of the natural openings, particularly on die south side, whi le from the stipeii.ir 
strength of the south-west monsoon ami lipavv swell, sand hanks aie always ihe largest 
and most numerous ; Iml ol this, I think, there would not he much danger, the (piantity 
of sand carried through the channel, from its being beyond the influence of file smf, 
would probable not he veiv gieat ; and a-- the current would he rapid and extend iutn deep 
water, it is likely dial what did pass through it would be dnsipated and disappear. 

'flic eost ni such a work would, however, he very great, indeed, and could only he justi¬ 
fied by its being considered an object of high national importance to have a passage sulli- 
ciently deep in lime of war for tin- largest vessel-.. In the event ol a si niggle lor tile 
superiority at sea with nil European enemy, the advantages ofsuih a chaum 1 would he 
invaluable; hut it is doubtful whether the hem fits which commeice would dime limn it, 
great as they undoubtedly would he, would warrant an mideitakiiur, the expense oi vvine.ii, 
under the most, favourable circumstances, must he very large, and the success, from a 
variety of causes which neither can be I’oiescen nor guarded against, uncertain. 

There remains to he considered the Pamnbun channel, or strait between Ramisserain 
and the Ram mid coast, which affords, perhaps, the. only prospect of a moderately deep 
channel such us would hem lit commerce generally, and the coasting 11 rule of India in par¬ 
ticular, without the necessity of incurring' a very large or disproportionate expenditure. 

The examination ol the Puumbuu passage 1 has accordingly, and jn conformity with the 
instructions of Government, occupied tlie.vvliole of the attention and time of the officers 
deputed for the purpose of surveying the straits, with the exception of a few days devoted 
10 the inspection of Adam’s Bridge. 

The obstacles to he overcome at J’amnbun are a dam or ledge of rock, extending from 
the island of Kumisscram to Point liameii or Tonnelory, on the opposite coast of Ramnad, 
and mi irregular sand hank a little to the south of it, the exact situation and shape of which 
will readily he understood from an inspection of the accompanying maps, on which the 
dam and sand hank, with the soundings in their vicinity, are minutely and accurately 
expressed. 

The dam is y-aids in length, and runs east and west; it is hounded by two parallel 

ridges of rock about 140 yards upait, the north ridge is considerably the highest, and is 
termed the first or great dam ; it is in most places visible at low water, though nowhere 
sufficiently connected to prevent entirely at any time the passage of the water. The line 
of the south ridge or dam can also he distinctly traced at low water, but only a few detached 
rocks on it even then appear above water; the whole or greater part of the space between 
these two ridges is filled up hv large iiregular masses of rock in various positions, but 
generally in directions neatly parallel to the principal ridges, and usually several feet lower 
than them. 

'Ihe coniiiitialion of the luck or datn cun he readily traced on the main land and island 
ol Uamisserau;, in its n i, oal position, and in uniform layers, having a small inclination to 
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the south, preserving exactly the same direction, but on both sides several feet, higher than 
the dam. 

The ridges which form the dam are very much broken and displaced, and now consist of 
large flat masses of rock, seldom more than two or three feet in thickness. Their shattered 
stale, and the break or chasm which they form in the general height of the stratum of the 
rock, clearly indicate that the island of Ramisseram was at one time connect* d with the 
main land, and that it has been separated in the first instance by the sea, dining storms, 
breaking over and bursting the chain of rocks which joined them, and afterwards by the 
water undermining and displacing the broken fragments. 

This supposition is confirmed hv the records of the J'agoda of Ramisseram, which relate 
that until the early part of the 1,7th century, the island was connected with the continent 
by a narrow neck of land, and that the swamy of Ramisseram was earned aero*-, to the 
main land thrice every year on particular festivals. During the reign of Aehoodapuh Xaig, 
Rajah of Madura, about a. n. 1480, a small breach was made in tin' land which foiuud 
the junction, by a violent storm, but as there was 110 great depth of wati r in it, travellers 
continued to cross on foot, till the time of bis successor Vessoovanuda Naig, when the breach 
was much enlarged by a second storm ; the upening was filled up and repaired, to facilitate 
the passage of the pilgrims to the Pagoda of Ramisseram, and the repairs lasted about 10 
years, when a third hurricane' destroyed them and greatly extended the breach, alter which 
110 attempt was made to fill up the chasm. 

Since then, every succeeding storm has assisted in destroying and undermining the dam, 
and the inhabitants believe that its destruction is still proceeding, and that 1.7 or 2u years 
will make a sensible alteration in it; they state that a storm occurs generally once in that 
period, and always displaces and washes away a portion of the rock. 

Besides the ridges of rock which constitute the dam, and which as already staled are 
about 140 yards in breadth, rocks and stones mixed with sand form the bottom to a dis¬ 
tance of about Soo yards on the north side of the dam, and 200 yards on the south side. 
Beyond 800 yards, the bottom to the north consists of mud and clay, with 14 feet of water, 
and on the south side beyond the rocks it is soft mud and sand. 

From a careful examination of the ground on the north side of the dam, bv means of 
iron probes, and from the appearance of the beach on the Ramisseram and Ramnad coast-., 
it is probable that no connected layers or beds of rock extend further than 1.7> or 200 
yards from the dam, and that beyond that distance the bottom consist* of detached frag¬ 
ments of rock and stones mixed with hard gravel and sand ; the bottom on the south side 
is similar, being composed partly of bed-, ol rock and pattly of loose fragments. 

The ledges uf ruck which form the dam, aL^ the strata on both sides, have been pierced 
and blasted in a great many places, and considerable ijininlilies of the rock removed fm 
the purpose of ascertaining its rpiality and depth, and (lie ualtm-of flic ground beneath, 
i he lock of the dam is considerably liurdci as well as thicker than what is found on either 
side, fun. the whole is sol! and easily pieieed and broken. It appears to be a -and stone of 
a soli description, and generally in an advamed stage of decay, vaning to ili.ckni-.-s from 
out-and a hull in four feel, and resting 011 a bed nl lough .gravel; it 1- iiaidest at the sur¬ 
face, ami becomes softer and tnarscr toward- tl.e bottom, which hid indeed iinno the 
appearance 1 i' iudma'id gravel ih-ui ni 10 k. Tin- rock n> tin e nd. m. l .-.an!; ol the dam 
si'lduiu «" ec, d • on>- and a l.ali cu I w o l« el in • im l.m s -, nm.l 1 - .1. • \ 1 , <!■ < ny«-d slate. 

1 lie ..Hi ia! .delta air found in their uaiuial position on tin i- out O Ramisseram, and 
on tile oppo-Ue 'um t, and a numbei ol wells having been ■a,nl. through them by the inha¬ 
bitants, the cji'.uiiiv and thickness of the red; me easily 1 x un.iu d time, ami eoirespond 
exac tly with the picreding description. 

In the dam iliert: air two channels, one about yin v.iuk. Im. \ • ■ t-o .0 end, which js 

termed the largo channel or liver, and l'mongh which alone \. ■ is at po seni pass. 'l'h«■ 

small channel is goo yauls fnnn the west end of the dam ; it In- only liio.e ic el ol water 111 
it, is very narrow and full of rocks, and is in const.epu nee only used . s <■..lines and boats. 

The principal passagl- is about ,70 yards broad, and is ol vc ry irregiil. i depth, with .1 rocky 
bottom; in some places it is 1101 mole than two and a halt feet deep at low watei, hut 
there is a very winding nuirow channel tlimugh it, just sufficiently broad for the passage ol 
a dhonev, which is nowhere less than five and a half feet deep at Ingh water, ordinary tides. 
This channel, from its very winding course and little depth id water, is exceedingly incon¬ 
venient, and occasions great delay and considerable expense to all vessel- passing through 
it; there is often a rapid cumin and heavy swell, and, unless in very moderate weather, no 
vessel drawing more than four or four and a half feet of wate r ventures thiougli it, and lit 
rough or stormy weather it is often for several days altogether impassable. 

Tite passage has always been confined tocihomes and other small vessels, chiefly belong¬ 
ing to native merchants." These, w hen Coming from the northward, anchor at t,too or 1,200 
yards from the east end of the dam, in ib feel of wain and soft n;ud; there they unship 
cari.o till their draught of water is 11 duced to four or five- feet, according t<> the state of the 
weather, and then chop or warp through the channel as the wind or cm o ut are favourable 
or otherwise. After passing the channel, iliev anchor a second time about 400 yards below 
the dam in 12 feel water, and reship cargo till they draw about six led. 'liny then pro¬ 
ceed to the southward and cross the sand bank already referred to, about 2,700 yards 
below the dam, and on which there is not more than seven feet of water when ilic tide is 
lull. As soon as they cross the bank, tliev anchor for the thud time u> le.hip the re¬ 
mainder of their cargo, and then continue llicir voyage. 

These operations usually occupy thicc or four days, even under the most favourable cir- 
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e.umstanccs ; and when the weather is stortnv, the detention is considerably greater, for the 
pilots will not then undertake to carry any vessel through the passage; and it'this happens 
during the north-west monsoon, the vessels are obliged to remain anchor to the north of 
the dam, in an open situation exposed to the risk of being driven on the rocks to the lee¬ 
ward. Moreover, when to or 12 dhonies arrive together, which often is the ease, the hist 
are occasionally detained tor a very considerable period : for, as they can only pass when 
tin; weather is moderate,and then only three nr four during one tide, owing to the crooked¬ 
ness of the channel, it may happen that the whole number tire unable to get through while 
the wind and sea continue moderate, and then the last arrivals are obliged to wait to or 12 
days longer for another interval of fine weather. 

The expense attending the passage of the channel, and the bank below it, varies from 10 
to pi rupees, according to the mzc ol the vessel; and when the detention and 1 isle of 
damage are taken into the account, the whole must form a verv heavy burden on the coast¬ 
ing trade of the country, and greatly retard its extension and improvement. 

The removal, therefore, of the existing dilHcuhies and obstructions, ami the improve¬ 
ment of the channel, so as to facilitate the passage of the vessels which now me it, and at 
the same time to admit of its being navigated hv ships of a huge stye and superior dc- 
setipiion, is an undertaking of much importance .and hieh'v deserving of attention. 

limn the preceding 111 narks, and inti, an inspect ion > <f I lie chart, it will he seen that the 
icniova! ot the mek v Isit!i 1 le t 1 ne*. the channel, though that alone would he an improve- 
nu lit of much value, would not remove the w hole of tin- dillieultics at present experienced 
en navigating the P.mmlum channel, .‘or after passing throtinh 1 he locks, there still remains 
a sand hunk to he eros-i d, on v. Inch (hen is net more than s,-v<. n feet of water, at high water 
oibiuaiy tales. 

The removal ■ t tut-, '’auk, b i- to lean d, may prove a very dillieuli pan of the liiidci- 

t. a king ; .d all • v< r; I -, the .ns, of *. 111 \ niea-ures adopted for the purpose, is much more 

mneriatn tluin li rocks I.,r: 1;. d tlie ohsiraetion, tor wii.-r ■ that is met with, its removal 
can .always he calcul.i'.. d on u;t!t eeiia.miv, though the 1 xpeiisc tnav, 111 some eases, he 
g re a I. 

I he hank, it is piohaole, cm ;s|s clncllv ol the tail!) and sand which composed the 
narrow neck ot land il.at. lorn.iily eouneeted the main land and island of Kamisseram, and 
ol the saml washed out of the d. < p channels beneath and to the south of the dam, by the 
rapid cuiii'iits over it, and dtiougli its openings. On the bicakiug up of the stramni ol’ 
lock, winch foimcd the ji-tietiou, ike lun-c Mind on which the rock relied, and by which it 

u. -.s pioteetid, won!.-!, on being uncovcicd, he swept away by storms and by the rapid cur¬ 
rents flowing 1 hrougli the opt mags and interstice.', among i!u luoken fragments, These 
currents, .after passing die 10: ky hann r aim reaeliin;', tin- opt 1 space to its south, spread 
and lose tin it vilocity; and, being at the same lime me! by npno.'iug currents from the 
cast and sotith-v. est, I lie .-iirl u:nSnl fit :u among tile rocks would lie deposited in the place 
now occupied by ti:e hank, where ini- wnlt-r is cmn narui !\t.! v suit and smooth, being 
protected In ihc noriii by tin dam, and t>n the somli si11«_ f>y ;» chain of -mall islands. 

I lie stream through die principal opening is exiieim Iv tapid at. limes, and as soon as it 
eseapt s 1 mm the rocks and it aches the soft samiy ground, has, it w ill he svn, scooped out 
.or itself ;• (It ep and extensive clmnm I to the distance of upwards of a mile and a hull’, 
I he sand from this channel i-eiu-', lluowii up and d< ■ isj11 -t* at its sjdi and also to ihc 
suiithwaid, w here tin • sin am, by .spieatling and met ting uuli opjm'ite currents, lo -st s n , 
rapidity, has no tlmibj contiilmted t>. the loimalion ol the bank. It dot s not apptar th.it 
the hank is now subject, to any material alterations or changes; tin- pilots state that the 
d< pili of water lifts mu altered within tin ir memory, as far as ihev can lodge, and the ine- 
gelaisty of the soundings, which often vare limn om and a half to two feet in a verv short 
ilistauct, together with tin- (pedily of the hoitoin, show 1i1.it the sand is not fncpientlv 
shilling ;is at Adam s liiidge; nor does there se. in lo Ij«* any reason lor considerable 
changes. She bottom el I he si a so the noi 111 is either rock or clay, and the cumenis front 
dial, rlu< <rlion appear to bring vei v little sand with them, for the tvaler during the north- 
' '• 1 ’ l nion.M.nn, is usually clear and lice from mud or sand; storms may produce material 
changes, and probably do, hut whether tla -e are permanent or not, there are 110 means at 
present of asei naming. 

A carclu! and attentive examination of the whole ol the channels between Puumbun find 
I ’unit liana 11, suggested the 1 line following plans tor ils improvement: — 

1. 'Ihc pii sent piincipal opening dnougli the dam may he cleared of the rocks which 
i.l-s!fuel ii, and stiain'ili in-<I \v 11 liont increasing ils dep;h. 

1 la- s.'im- uj.i-mii; may he deepened to eight find a half or nine feet at high waiter, or 
dining iides, or another enannel may be opened of the same depth in some other part ot 
the dam, d considcied in.ire expedient ; and— 

A channel, i-j or 14 feet deep, at high water, nm be formed l ithcr through the dam, 
< r dnougli the projecting point ot land on the liamnad e.oasl, ;il the distance of about two 
miles vves 1 ol Point, liaiiicn. 

Itoiii die description tiiat bus alri-iidy been given of the channel, through which dhonies 
now puss, it will he evident dial much dillieihty and delay must have arisen from the 
crooked find winding shap. ol ihc channel. I In re were several turns in it, and one in "par¬ 
ticular, wuci'o the curreiu is the strongest, which meteasid tin? ililliculty very mueh ; and 
fn iju. udy, whi n the weather was rough, into rupted the passage entirely for .several ilays 
;if a time, it would he satislnctory to (ioveiiimcnt to know that these obstructions have 
been all rcinuVed by tin small working p:u ty, which was authoiizeil to he employed for the 
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purpose of assisting in the examination and survey of the pas-and die channel ren¬ 
dered quite straight, and also a little deeper than it was tminerly. Dhouic.s now pass 
through it quickly, n>in*» only one warp, instead of time or iour, as they were obliged 
to do 1m Idle the rocks wen: removed, and one or two keeled vessels, drawing about six feet 
oh water, have sailed through. This alone is a very consult rnhh improvement, tor it will 
prevent much of the detention to the noith of the dam, which has hitln no beet: unavoid¬ 
able, and which was always attended with danger, and will at the same time admit of ves¬ 
sels passing through, drawing a little nunc water than formerly, hy enabling them to pass 
(|uickly when the tide is (piite full. The party continues at work in the channel, and may 
be expected still fmther to improve it. before the woik is -toppid bv the monsoon. 

'I he second plan, namely, openly a channel eight or eight and a half b. < l deep through tar¬ 
rocks, may be accomplished 1 think wilii most iase, ami ha-: expi e. at about ),;;nn )■ 
from the west end of the dam, where it will la ohsemd fiotn the chart iiicic seven ai d 
a half and eight h el id w ater, near the main dam on ila- noil !i side, and within luo vaol-i.i 
it on the south s - m-; the quanntv ol lock, tin i.-fuie, f -> hi- i-. uue>. il. to obtain a ch imn ! 
that (leplli, would not. be verv gieai, while on ■ i icim-val much e :np;oaii\<- laeihfv ivi.u,-. 
be expel k need, in cniiM-qui nee of tin le being wry In I !;■ cm i-. n: oi -v. ih to iut u i upt. < r 
retard the wmk ; for tlw mam dam at lb-al place is inlerakiv e^ijiaet and < min', and * I -i > 
is eons'-ipieni I v verv lilt le enm-nl in its viennt 15 v aliw.. m.: a po! of tin maui d.mi :■< 
re mi a in nil the Iasi, to i ilnl iiict 1 In- eurii nt and su < b, a: i -1 h v eon: |. i ting tin- «-1 i. i n. a I on boi! i 
hides 1 n d ore ils lemovai, the greater poitn.il ofllte w«nk w < nld In- pic me. d .it eompaia'ivi-iy 
sniooili watt I', wineli is ol v. rv great eon-i ij m-i.ee in biasing ;-nil u« ig!ung luck. 'I In- 
nano w part of i he chain a i won hi also then In ■ u-i v -Inn t, not c xi . -i dam i po ot -ji io v.. id . 
in length, which would he a gr< at advantage to \esvls. 

The ohp etioiis t<> il are, that tin: anchorage and eltanm i v.oind I t innn- i \j.O'i d to tie 
stiengtli of the w :nd and swell dm mg the m>i lli-easl mon.-.i ..n ihan the j n at chant.:-!, 
wliiclt is shelteii-d in some degiee hv the west t ml ol i! amis'ei am : ami l.ehig faril:--: 
leuloved from I lie eastern sle ue, the pilots v. mild have mm e d a. :eulty in eoi-aumm.at mg w :i !t 
Vcssi Is and afiordmg, them as-i siaiicc in stormy wi atlc r. 

On the soutli sah- of the dam then: is a prop-cting p nnt of t:; ■ • - on! h.-!■!;. i.-«. Iv.ti --. 
the ptopoSed place and tile -loop eh-.inm ! opposite to tin pimeipe.! opening, on win. . 
there is not. mm t: than I com aw and a hah to list td v.;ii. rat low i: e.- : I : : s w - i .- 
remain in its piest-nt state, vi-.st !■;, iln-r getting through the eiiaeta-i dmm y th i.-ati. •-■ > 
monsoon, would he obliged to pass round the luati ei it ia a diieetuni aeio"- tin- eiirrem 
which would evidently he attended with considerable odiicullv to dhoim-s ami count: \ 
cruft. Hut, as this point of the hank is nearly in the direction which the sfiea.a throng'* 
the new channel would take, it wnuid, l lifUe not die slightest doubt, he intiii lysuejt 
away on the opening ol the channel, torn seems to owe its <\isience to tin- ;:l.-r:u-i- 
any strong current or stream in that pait, in consequence of the compact quality of the 
dam there. The only real objections which I can perceive is its greater di.-tam.-- front lie: 
shore, and, consequently, gtcater exposuie to the wind aud swell during the north -: a-1 
monsoon. 

To ih open the present, channel to the same e ;tent would be a rnueli moie tidin'.!- a;..i 
(lillicuil uii'leitaking. There, it will be seen, the shallow wal-.-i • M-:mix t.i :i mi.di ->j :i-. 
distance »o the not I ii ward, (oral lino yards from die. d.nn ’! P ptb i- < :.i : i.x :i;nl .i 1: ,'f 

let t. at. low water. ’I'o obtain a channel ol tin des. n d dipth .1 whit. .-■ - ayi v, t In. vi ion , 

loexeavati and d. i-pen not less than “no or '-'no v.i'i'- i;. hn-..-.!i, wl.de, ;:! t he I oi nni 
place, tiie d:-: .ret: does not exceed eon or gyo \.n . I !.<• -i.*-.. :.! * v -I ii: - opt. rati, u 

also would he increased, in a very great d» gr« e. I * v t’- d. ' n o-..-. d dam, : in- In u\ 

swell w Inch often ptevads, and die rapidity of timeur :n- ■- -.m.id r« !•>: ! 

the progress «d the woik u-rv greativ, ami i;.m- tin c\, > : p.op .;i on dp. : !..it w hi - 

there is a heavy swell or rapid cmieiit, it is impo--;b ■ : i; : i... <> w. -.h IP 

rock. 

A large proportion of the space to he deepened, it i - ), a * - ■ 1 : * a ..j. j i ■.-11s;.. .* 
solid rock, but of liagmenls ol rock and stnin-s, limdv l'\cd ni '-ami or g.o d ee.\, ;• 
with weeds. It is probable, fiotn the app< '.trance o| t!ie an j* mnig Is a» It ami mod, as o.i - 
been already observed, that ro large in.isso. oi reel; would hi !* m.d at a go ater distance 
than lfjO or 200 yauls to the noifli ol the dam, and that lieyomd tlait line iht hottoiu 
consists of small pieces and fragments of roek, carried llu-re <uig!i,a!!y !-y tin: eurr.-iif, an 1 
liow firmly lived in hard gravel and sand, 'ihi-se g< m i,illy it w-aihi not. iie neei-s-a.y t 
blast, as it is presumed they are not too large to he weighed entire; but soli much diiiiiuhv 
and inconvenience would be experienced in loosening and removing th. m, in an i.\posed 
situation with a heavy swell, and in live or six feet of water. 1 lie bottom appears to be 
too compact and rough to bo cleared and deepened by dredging, or bv any simiLr means 
procurable in this country. A diving bell, snliicicullv huge to admit, ol two m 1 throe men 
working within it, with short iron crows and pickaxes, mi^ht he employed with 
great advantage, and would lie highly useful. Diveis, oi whom tia-ie great i.nmbeis 
in the vicinity, might, also he used to assist in loosenmg the liagim iits with the same 
instruments, and afterwards m raising them into boats or caiamaiaiis, either with the 
hand or with windlasses, as eireiimstaiu es mmlit u quiic. An opei.ition of tliis kind, 
subject too, as it would be, to frequent iiuci nipt cm. fn,m iniigli voatln r, it is i vidrn> 
must be very tedious and expcn-ivc, and emild mil l.e eomp!- ■! |>;«>i;;ii>!v in le.--; 
than two or time \cuis. Hut oi : - n.t" I tnm:. tm-i. i.-. no n ,,'Dii in i un r- 

tain any doubt, and it ceitaintv woy’-i i;>- a \ n.-.M \e-; . .n f v . i! I n- 

0 <) 1 . j.- (■• • ■ il,. o' 
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Appendix,"No. <5, convenient and useful than a channel of the same depth ut any other place, and there 

- would be this advantage attending the plan, that to whatever extent the improvement. 

Major Rim’s Report might be. prosecuted, whether continued to its full accomplishment, or stopped at any 
on tbePaumbun intermediate stage, no part of the work, if judiciously conducted, would be thrown away 

Passage. or prove useless, but all that might be performed would in some respect or other be 

■ . - . . . . beneficial. 

The only objection is the expense, which would be at least three times as great as the 
cost of a similar channel at the place already mentioned. 

The advantages to be derived from an eight-am!-a-half or nine feet channel through any 
part of the dam would he very important. Many of the small dhonies would he able to 
pass through at once without any detention, and the inconveniences and delay now 
experienced by the larger vessels would be very greatly reduced. They would have to 
unship a comparatively small portion of their cargo, and, when snUiciently lightened, 
would he able to pass through in almost any weather, and reach a perfectly sole anchorage, 
instead of being delivered in a very exposed and dangerous situation. 

What effect the improvement of the present channel, to the extent here contemplated, 
or the opening of a new one, might have on the sand hank to the south of the dam, it is 
impossible to foretell; hut that a considerable change would he produced, appears to he 
very probable; audit the increased stream and currents were taken advantage of, and 
judiciously directed, it is not unlikely that the passage across the bank might, hr: consider¬ 
ably deepened. Hut this I'm ms no necessary part of the plan now under consideration, 
though, in the event, of ils being adopted, this branch of tin* subject ought to he carefully 
attended to; for, without, a very material change in the sand bank, the navigation of the 
straits, if the channel is made through any part of the dam, must remain very imperfect, 
and be confined chiefly, as it now is, to country vessels. 

The third plan is to open a channel t e or 14 feet deep,either through the Pauinbun dam, 
or, il it should be thought more advisable, tlnough the promontory on the llntnnad coast. 
To form a channel of that, depth through the dam would he a very expensive and exceedingly 
laboiious undertaking. The length of the cut would be upwards of J,coo yards, with an 
average depth of four feet to he excavated. The labour of blasting and weighing rock, 
when the depth of water exceeds eight feet,is very great indeed,and almost impracticable, 
except in very smooth water. At. the distance of Soo yards from the dam, the swell, during 
a great putt of the year, is very considerable, and would add very greatly to the expense 
ami labour of the work ; for it could only proceed there during very moderate weather, 
and would be liable to constant and tedious interruptions. 

()! the whole extent, perhaps not. more than half would be found to consist of rock 
requiring to be blasted, and the remainder of fragments of various sizes, mixed with gravel 
or sand, a considerable portion of which, it might he expected, would he swept away bv 
the currents on the removal of the meky ledges or beds which now protect them. Still 
the labour would be very gient and extremely tedious, and (lie undertaking would require 
several years, probably not less than live or six, for its accomplishment. 

But eve n if the channe l were completed to the- proposed extern, I think it very doubtful 
whether the northe rn part of it would not la: liable to till up again ; for on the north side, 
at the distance of Hoo or poo yards front the: (lain, the current is not, I think, snUiciently 
strong to keep such a channel clear, and the inlluenee of the stream through the enlarged 
opening of the daiu would scarcely e xtend to so meat, a distance. 

The plan would also he incomplete without the: removal of part of the sand bank to the 
south of the dam, or a considerable improvement at least in the passage across it. This, 
it has already been staled, is uncertain under any circumstances; though I think the 
increased quantity of water and force of the stream, which so extensive an enlargement in 
the opening through the: rock would produce, would contribute very materially to the 
success of any measures that might be undertaken with that view. 

Though at first sight the bank appears to resemble very much the bars which are formed 
opposite to the channels through Adam’s Bridge, still I think it is essentially different 
from them. As far as can be judged, it is permanent, and not liable* to shift, and the prin¬ 
cipal causes which formed it have, it seems probable, from the reasons assigned in a pre¬ 
ceding part of this rcpoit, long ago ceased to exist, or at least now act in a very inferior 
decree. The bars opposite to the channels through Adam’s Bridge are most extensive on 
the south side, and aio thiown up by the very high surf and heavy swell produced by the 
south-we st monsoon, which acts with great force on the south side ot the.* hank. But at 
I’uumbim, the* space immediately tee the south of the darn, where the* hank is situated, is 
pioteeted from the violence of the south-west monsoon by the range ot islands to the south 
of it, which form a complete barrier, and comparatively little swell or surf are ever expe- 
i ie iieeel there, any alterations produced in the hank would in consequence be the more 
likely to prove permanent, and I think that, the current, and stream might be so directed, 
by means of stone bulwarks or jetties, as to produce a very great improvement. 

But. tins plan, on the whole, appeals to me much too laborious and expensive, and at the 
same time attended in several respects with too much uncertainty to In* advisable, and if 
a i\> or 14 ba t channel be considered absolutely accessary. I would recommend, in pre¬ 
ference, that it. lie opened tlnough the promontory ol the main land. 

In 1814, there was a very severe storm or hurricane at llamisserum, during which the 
sea broke* ovci the land in many places, and at about two miles from Point Rumen cut a 
channel completely across it. A le dge of rock on the south side of tin* land was dest royed 
and swept away, and ; pit excavated seven or eight Icet below the level of the sea, for 

a distance 
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a distance of 200 yards, from the end of which to the north shore the bed of the channel 
is three or four feet above the level of the sea. The gale from the northward lasted only 
about four hours ; had it continued a few hours longer from t^iat direction, it is probable 
that there would have been a deep channel formed entirely through the land, though most 
likely it would not have continued open for any length of time ; for the surf which breaks 
on both shores, lint particularly on the soutli side, with considerable force, not being coun¬ 
teracted by a sufliv.ient rise and fall in the tide, would probably in a short time have filled 
its ends with sand. 

The breadth of the land here is 728 yards ; it consists chiefly of loose sand, with a 
little soft decayed rock mixed with it on some parts, which is easily broken with the 
hammer and pickaxe. On the north side there is a reef of coral, not solid or connected, 
hut in detached masses, and of no gn at breadth, for at quo yards from the shore the water 
is 14 leet deep. Oil the south side the water deepens very rapidly, the depth at too yards 
from the shore being two-und-a-lialf fathoms. A channel, 1-2 or J4 Itet deep, might there¬ 
fore be cut here with comparatively little difficulty, and at u moderate expense, and being 
to the south end entirely clear of the hank beneath the I’auinbuu dam ; the removal of 
that hank, or a passage across it, would foim 110 part of the undertaking. It is probable, 
however, that the channel would not remain open without some contrivance at its ends to 
prevent the surf Iroin filling they up with sand ; and this would, it is apprehended, he the 
most expensive and uneertain part of the piojeet. 

The easiest, and most likely way to tfleet the object would, 1 think, he to carry a double 
bulwark of large stones from both shores, in a continuation nearly with the sides of the 
channel, into deep water, beyond the influence of the surf. The ends of the channel thus 
terminating in deep water, it docs not appear that any cause would exist there to fill them 
with sand, for they would he beyond the reach of the surf, and there are no currents likely 
to produce that effect. It is probable that very little sand would enter the channel, and 
that whatever did enter would he swept away by the current through it, which at all seasons 
ol tlie year would he considerable. The principal danger to he apprehended is the forma¬ 
tion ol a sand hank to the south of the channel, or bars opposite to its ends, as occur 
before the natural openings in Adam’s Bridge. This apprehension is perhaps not entirely 
without grounds ; hut if, on the completion of the channel, any symptoms of either a bank, 
or bar should appear, l think the formation might he entirely prevented by constructing 
a second bulwark of stones in front, and perpendicular to the ends of the first bulwark, at 
loo or 200 leet from them. This narrow opening between the two bulwarks would be 
swept by the south-west monsoon and cum tit produced by it, which would most likely 
keep it always deep and free from sand. On the north side there is much less danger of 
any hanks forming, for there are none opposite to the I’auiiibuu channel, and tile sea beyond 
the rocky ground is clear and fire from obstructions of everv kind. 

After fully weighing all the advantages and ri-ks attending the opening of a channel 12 
or 14 leet deep at this place, l think lhen.-are good grounds for considering the undertaking 
to he practicable ; hilt, in deciding on tile expediency of adopting or iejeeiidgil.it is 
mees-aiv to lake into consideration the possibility of a partial or complete failure, for the 
piojeet is so entirely new, and so unlike anything that has hitherto been undertaken in 
India, that n<> comparison can lie made with the result of other woiks of the same kind, 
and no interination therefore drawn from experience; while, at the same time, the nature 
of the currenttheir strength and direction at different seasons ot the year, and the man¬ 
ner in wliii !. they aie utleclcd by the opposite monsoons, art all in a great, degree still to 
he learnt. 

Respecting the expense of the different projects, fiom wii.it lias already been said, it 
will be evident that much uncertainty must necessarily exist and in u it is impossible to 
form any tiling like even an approximation to a correct c>* unate. The expense will 
depend greatly on the seasons being favourable or otherwise, the exact quality and nature 
of the ground beneath the surface at the place where the channel may he opened on the 
currents, and the elfects they may have in accelerating the operations, by sweeping away 
the sand and loose soil when the solid ruck is removed,or retarding it,jiy producing in some 
cases a contrary effect, and on a thousand other circumstances which it is impossible to 
foresee, and which can only be discovered as the work advances. In the present stale of 
our information a general plan or coin sc of proceeding only can be laid down which will 
be liable to constant changes and modifications, and whichever of the projects that have 
been suggested mav he picfcrrcd, it will be necessary to leave a great deal to the disc re¬ 
tion and judgment of the officer who may be entrusted with its execution, not only as to 
the manner of proceeding with the woik, hut also the means to he used, the expense to he 
incurred, and the extent to which the undertaking may he carried with advantage. The 
following sums must, therefore, her considered as very rough guesses only, which may 
exceed or full short of the actual cost to a very considerable extent. 

’llieplanof opening a channel eight or nine fi et deep and 50 leet wide through the 
dam, at about 1,300 feet from its west end, may he calculated at 70,000 tupees, and two 
seasons would probably be required for its completion. 

Deepening the present channel to the same extent cannot be estimated at kss than 
150,000 rupees, and probably three years would be required to complete it. 

llie practicability of opening a channel t2 or 14 feel deep through the dam, and ol 
keeping p open, appears to uie so uncertain with our present knowledge, that it cannot 
with propriety he recommended, and it is unnecessary, therefore, to consider its expense. 

Cutting a channel through the main land, where the sen made a breach in 1814, would 
o.yi. i- F. 3 e'ust 
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Appendix, No. 5. cost probably from mu* :itul n half to throe or lour lacs of rupees, according to the nature 

- and extent of the works that might be required at its ends to prevent them from tillin'..'; up 

Miijm Sims lb-amt null sand, and an equal uncoriainly of course exists with respect to the time required for 
on the l’uuniiiuii the performance of that propel. 

Passage. Emm a review of the st v< 1.1I plans that liave been proposed, it. will appear, 1 think, that 

,l "~ -- if a channel ofeight or nine leet through the rocks be required, without, reference to tin 

removal of the sand bank to (be south, or the improvement. o| the passage across ii, tie* 
most advisable place for such a channel is at about 1,300 feel from the wesi end of tie.- 
dam. 

if it should !>e considered expedient to coniine the operations in the first instance to 
an eight or nine It i t channel, but to keep in view the option of extendin',?; ihe depth ahor- 
vvaids io to or 12 leet, it circumstances and experience should justify the measure, it is 
piobablc that deepenin';' the present, channel would be the most desirable and sale wav of 
pro-ecnimg the undertaking. Though mueli more expensive, it is the men- certain, and 
the channel would be in the most convenient situation. 

The removal of the rocks w Inch obstructed this channel have altered it considerably 
since ii was inspteied in last March, and in some places tin: layer or crust H rock which 
covered its bottom has been entirely removed. It is extremely desirable that ihe effect of 
a north-east nioUsoon should be seen on the. channel on Ms altered stale hi hire auv final 
conclusion is come to respecting its comparative nicrfts and detects with tnose of the 
proposed new ebaiint 1 near ihe wesi end of tlu* dam. Il there is on!v a covering or eriisl 
of rock, as there seems cvciv reason to believe, the rapid cum-nt through the eliann 1 
during the noith-ea-t monsoon mav, as that is removed in several places, produce con¬ 
siderable trite rat ion-, not only on the channel itself, lint, on the ground to the noilli ami 
south of it; and ilus it is highly dcsiiablc lo aseerlam before tin: expediency ol improving 
or abandoning die channel is decided. 

11 a channel of 12 or 14 feet is considered an object ol sulheiont importance to warrac 
the attempt nndcr the uiiccitamtv winch now ex.sis with respeci both to suee< ss and 
expense, and tlu? impeibel state of our knowledge 00 tin.’ sulij«el, I think the plan ol 
opening a channel across the main land when die sea broke over in 1S14 ougln to la 
adopo d. 

The best seasons for wanking, whatever plan 1, pieh-rred, a, bar a - can be judged froe; 
the experience ol die pre-cni vee.r, are from d." In ginning 01 d neb in 'll" middle id’M o/, 
and from the end of Angil-t to die eomuieliccmilll ol die north--,'isl mole. el!. Ti'eie an: 
occasional intervals of line went in r in the months of February and August, w hi eh m.i",iii a bo 
be taken advantage of; but more than four or five months in the year 011110! he eaieulaied 
on for can>ing on that work with advantage. I lit- se;i appears to be smooth.>1 ami leas; 
affected bv curicnis from the beginning ot September to the middle ol ()ctoln*r, ami dtirue.'; 
that period tin: improvements to the north of the dam or promontory ought. to be executed, 
for in the nonh-ea>i nieii-oon the water 11 litre is gi-neially too rough t<> a>lmit ol die work 
being piosocnU (I with mueli success. in the months ul Maieii, April and May, lac fuel 
to the south of die main dam might be removed. 

Tin- process of boring and blasting rock under water was? 1 caddy l< unit by flu- sm'll 
party ot pioneers employed on the survey, and, alter a hide pi act in:, was conduct-, i with 
mueli success. In blastin'; the rock, previously to removal, jumpers six ii.clu s 111 'i.aiiieiei 
were g< nerallv used and found most efficient. They were worked by three, men at a lime, 
oil a low tal’t formed of two large canoes lashed together and covered with luo-o planks. 
After a great number of expenmeuts with difh-rent quantities ol gunpowder, charges of 
from lour to s>\lbs. were thought to produce most client, tun.! Usually cmplovcd. I he rod, 
was bored quite through, die object bein'; t'i sepaiah: and displace.: the h.i;inent, com¬ 
pletely, ami the charge covered with travel and small pieces ol lock an I coral. Tin- gue. 
powder was tired m the usual manner by means of tin lubes; the larg'- liagun nls w on- 
weighed bv means of a common country boat, lurmslud with a windlass; di-rru k and 
tackle slings, made of strong rope, were placed round the fragments by divers, to which 
the tackle was inncli^tnst, ami in this way pieces of rock tluee tons in weight were occa¬ 
sionally raised into the boat. Tin- ap;.aiatn.-. was \i ry imperfect ; tlu- Hal ho it. and tie 
small supply of timber sent. Irum Madias tor tins pari of the operation having heeu lost on 
the wav down to Uannssi-ram, and the only substitutes procurable on ihe spot, wee: 
a clumsy country boat and some diiil timber. Tlu: .mini! pieces ol rock wen- Immabt. up 
with the hand by divers. 

The most convenient and expeditious appaiatus for weighing and removing' the fmg- 
nicnts of rock in future would perhaps be a large flat boat, partly decked, furm-hed wnn 
a double* set. of derricks, windlasses and tackles, so arranged as to in: used at the same 
time mi opposite sides or ends of the boats. To save the necessity ol raising the frag¬ 
ments into the boat, which was found very difficult and attemhd with mueli delay, there 
ought to be tluee or four double canoe.-, wall decks, to receive the lock, and convey 11 
to the places where it is to be deposited. Tiierc would then be no necessity for changing 
the situation of the vveighiiig-boai when once placed nil all (In* broken rock within its 
reach was removed, which is a point of much importance, for il was found a very trouble¬ 
some and dilatory operation to ii\ tiic boat in the right spot when there was much 
current. 

The canoes of the boring rails ought to be decked to prevent them from filling with 
yvater and sinking, which they are very apt to do when there is any considerable swell. 

A diving bell, which might be made at Madras, would be of great use fo. examium.? 

He 
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ti 10 bottom ami fixing the most, convenient. places for blasting. The divers, it was soon Appendix No r 

found, could not be safely entrusted with this; they usually directed the jumper to tlm _ J 

first rock they happened to meet with, and frequently caused the same rock tube boied Major Sim s Repoit 
several times, which occasioned the loss of much time and labour, and left the rock <>n the I'aumbuu 
imperfectly broken, and in a very unfit state for tint her blasting. Much depends on the Passage. 

selection of the points for boring and blasting, and a diving-bell would enable die otlicer -—-—. 

in cl targe of the work to regulate this part of the operation himself. 

When the water was tolerably smooth, and the current not strong, very little difficulty 
was experienced in blasting and weighing rock at the depth even of eight feet; hut when 
there was any considerable swell, or a rapid current, il was impossible to proceed with die 
work ; hence the great advantage, in respect both to time and expense, in selecting such a 
situation for the channel as will afford smooth water for the longest periods. 

In conclusion f beg to observe, that it would alford me much s.iti-faction if Government, 
previously to adopting any of the preceding plans, or coming to any final resolution on 
the subject, would be pleased to forward to the honourable the Court of Directors for the 
purpose of being submitted to experienced civil engineers m England. copies of the charts 

■ if the straits, and of all the information which has been collected during the late survey. 

The improvement of the navigation through the Munar •omits, E mi object of so great 
value and importance to Indian commerce, find so much depends on the choice of place 
and on the means to la- u-ed, that every precaution ought, to be taken to obtain tin- best 
possible information and advice oil the subject, and a di lay of a war or t wo is of little 
consc(|iicne.e when compared with the advantages which might possibly be dcrivt d from 
the opinion and advice of engineers in Iturope, who have been employed on similar under¬ 
takings. 

If this suggestion should meet with the .approval of the right honourable the (Jovcrnor in 
Council, I woidd further beg to propose that tin: pnpeis should be inti listed to the care of 
(’apt. A. I*”. Cotton, who it is Ido ly will lie obliged to proceed to England in January for 
the benefit of bis health, ami who having been cmploved at i’aumbuii dining the whole of 
die survey, and having had die immedia'e cli.iige and direction of the experiments, will ot: 
able lo ali'oid inhumation on many points which cannot be snllicicutly explained either by 
charts or reports. 

[’emling the reference to F.nglaud, I would recommend that the observations on the 
passage m.ouhl be continued, and tli.r die pit>ein puity of pioneers, increased to -,o men, 
with some -.hip Lascars and divers, denial in- employed under the direction of an engineer 
odin t in die improvement of die pi cm in opening, ami in making some experiments oil the 
hank lo the south ot* it. \\ haiever the luial decision may be respecting the more exten- 
-i\( impi'ovi incuts, the labour ot such a party cannot fail to ho very beneficial, while the 

■ \|ieiisc would lie inconsiderable and much valuable information would be obtained, which 
would he highly Useful in the event ol the prosccudoii ot the work aftcrwuMs on an 
i \i< uih'd scale. 

Ii i- due to ('apt. A. F. Colton and Lieut. F. Cotton to make known to the right honour¬ 
able tin (• ivei'iior m Council the valuable and ycalntis assistance alloided by both oilieers 
.a die p. i f.irmance ot the datv at Faumliiin. Tie -mii vev am! i xaenmeiils were, with die 
permission ol (iovciliment, placed under die din eiim ol d«- Idiiuim ollieer, and have been 
coudiicl'-d b\ him to my entire satisfaction, and with great -i;iii and judgment. 

Fort Si. George, 1 (s : gm d: />. Sim, Major, 

■.’I November lSgt). J i,.-p. i :nr-(fen. of C. It. 


Cast India Ifouse,'l 
July 1 ^3 7 - J 


JAMES c. MELVILL, 

Secretary. 
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Letthr from ./. Harrow, Estp, to l'\ II. AT h lll/is, Esq., m . 1 *., transmilting Rr, port of Tetter mid Report 

/. Ll<> 1/1I } Leap and J. Khajslon, Esq., on the Trial of Hull 's Condensing Apparatus. * ,n s Condens- 

1 1 ing Apparatus. 

^* r > Admiralty, Il July 1 BJ 17 . ”* 

I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty <0 transmit to you here¬ 
with, ia compliance with a precept of the Select Committee of the Honourable House of 
mimnons on Steam Navigation to India, dated the (>th instant, a copy of the Report of 
Ihomas Lloyd, esq. and John Kingston, esq., engineers, on the trial of Hall’s Condensing 

A linn r.,<.... ° 1 3 


Apparatus. 


I am, &c. 


John Parrow. 


o.qi. 
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Evils arising from 
the present mode. 


The manner in 
which the steam is 
condensed by Mr. 
Hall. 


Effic iency of the 
new mode. 
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APPENDIX 


TO REPORT FROM SELECT COMMUTER 


Sir, Woolwich Yard, 7 August. IH;t t. 

Agui'.rabi.y to your Minute of the 1st instant, directing us to inspect and report upon 
the apparatus for the condensation of steam, invented by Mr. Hall, and fitted by that 
gentleman on board the “ City of London,” we beg t,o state that, on the. 5 th instant, we 
proceeded in that vessel to Ramsgate, and returned in her on the, following day. 

During the time we were on hoard we had a full and satisfactory examination of the means 
employed to elieet the above object, and also of the results produced bv them. 

We now beg to lay before you the principal evils arising from the common mode of con¬ 
densation, which is the injection of cold water; the maimer in which the steam is condensed 
by Mr. llall; and our opinion founded upon the actual performance of the. engines, of the 
cllicicney of the means which he. has employed. 

As condensation is now ellcctod, the greater pari ot the condensed steam never returns to 
the boilers, because it is mixed with a. far greater (piautity of injection water; which, when 
the vessel is at sea, must, of course, he salt water, lienee, m this ease, steam which contains 
no salt, is continually leaving the. boilers; and water almost as salt as sea-water is con¬ 
tinually supplying its place. The consequence of this would he, if no means were taken to 
prevent it, that the boilers would, in a short time, he entirely tilled with salt. 

In order, however, to prevent this, a portion of the water in the boilers which is consi¬ 
derably salter than sea-water, is periodically driven into the sea, and its place supplied with 
water a little less salt, than the sea ; the condensed steam forming a small portion of it. The 
water in the boilers is in this manner kept from exceeding a certain degree of saltness, but 
whatever care is taken, in long voyages especially, salt will accumulate, and sometimes in 
great quantities, and of great, hardness, so that it is with diiliculty it can he removed. 

Boilers are thus often injured as much in a few months, as they would otherwise he in as 
many years. 

The other evil, necessarily resulting from this state of things, is (besides the rapid destruc¬ 
tion of the boilers) a great, waste of fuel, occasioned by the difficulty with which tile heat 
passes through t.lu* incrustation on the inside, by the leaks w hich are thereby caused, and by 
the practice of u blowing out” periodically, as before mentioned, a considerable portion of 
the boiling watei. 

The obvious and, indeed, the only method to prevent the evils we luue just, described, is 
t.0 return to the boilers the whole of the condensed steam; and this ran be i-llcctcd in no 
other way than by condensing it by means of cold surfaces, without any admixture of sea¬ 
water. This is accomplished on hoard the “ City of l.ondoii” by means of a vast immbi i 
of small thin tubes into which the steam passes, and the beat, is abstracted from it. by an 
abundant supply of cold water on tile outside; the whole being contained in two iron 
casings, each of which is about six feet long, four feet high, and live feet wide, placed at the 
fore part of the engines, which are of the collective power of loo horses. 

Such a mode of condensation is a desideratum which for many y.us ha- occupied (In¬ 
attention of engineers and others; but if we except Mr. Howard, wlm has succecdrd in apply ing 
a similar principle to bis “ Vapour Engine,” we may safely as.-ert that vei v little -n-.vs- ha- 
hitberto attended then - elimts. The application of Mr. Hall’s method, liowctci, is so suc¬ 
cessful as to leave nothing to be wished for, the power of the engines is not in our opinion 
diminished ; and there is no reason to fear that the apparatus will not be durable, as it is not 
exposed to a decree of beat siillieieut to injure it. 

We have omitted to mention many advantages which would be derived from the applica¬ 
tion of this sv.->lem of condensation, such us increased durability of certain parts of the 
engines, and tin: prevention of accidents, through carelessness or otherwise, arising from the 
condenser and air-pump becoming choked will! injection water, and the additional security 
against, the boilers bflwig burnt, in consequence of the water in them being stillered to get 
too low'. 

These advantages and all others appear to us to he of secondary importance, when com¬ 
pared with the great increase of the durability of the boilers and the saving of fuel which 
must necessarily obtain. 

We may observe, in conclusion, that the means of preventing a waste of steam when the 
engines are stopped, and tin* supplying of the. boilers with distilled water to make, good the 
loss occasioned by casual leakage, have been well considered by Mr. llall, ami he has 
adopted some ingenious and practicable contrivances to elleet all that is necessary. 

We are, &c. 

(signed) W. Lloyd, 

J. Kingston, 


Capt. Sup'. Warren, 
Woolwich. 
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DESCRIPTION of Ilcavandoo Photo, the Northern Atoll of the JVlaldive Islands, by 
Lieutenant T. Powell, i. NAssistant Surveyor, teferred to in tbe Evidence of Major 
Head, 13 July 1837, ("'ill a Map). 


Appendix, No. 7. 

Description of 
Ilcavandoo I’holo. 


Geographical Site. —Tiik Atoll Ilcavandoo Photo, or Head of the Maldives, situated 
upon ihe meridian of liombay, and between the parallels of 7° 7' and north latitude, 

consists of 2*2 islands, two islets, and two wand-hanks, besides several small shoals and two 
large barrier reefs; the latter from the boundary of the Atoll to the S. \V., VV. and N. W., 
and along the outer edge, are dry at low water spring-tides; outside they are sleep, having 
50 and (it) fathoms close to them, and no ground at 150 fathoms at the distance of 300 
yards. 

The northern or principal barrier has ten islands and two small islets on it; one of the 
latter on its southern extremity being close to Ilcavandoo : these are all situated on the 
inner side of tlte reef, having three or tour, and in some places six fathoms water, between 
them and its outer edge, with small channels for brails between each, formed by the 
natives having cleared away the coral rocks. Nearly in the centre of the Atoll there are 
three small islands; the eastern side is clear ot shoals, with the exception ol two small 
patches between (Inilattdoo and Moniadon; but. on the western there are several nearly 
dry, and some sunken patches, having from three to ten fathoms on them. The soundings 
vary from 20 to 3.; fathoms, the hitter being the greatest depth of water obtained. 


Population .—Of the 22 islands composing this Atoll there tire only m'Vhi inhabited, via. 
Ileavnndco, konralborcc, Katel'ooive, Ttirra< o<m, Colligating Heeiameidow and Mooradno. 
Ill the margin I have noted tin m min r ol 'inhabitants and boats upon eaeli, 
bv which it will be seen that the populate>n, inelmlmg men, women atul children, 
docs not. exceed 7(10 individuals. 'J iie boats ate ail 1 mplovcd in fishing; tin- 
trade between this Atoll and Tillu Dow Mtulow, wbettec tin y tire .supplied with 
such articles a» they require, being earned 011 in those of the hitler. 


Ilciivautluo - 
Koorufourcc 
Katcfoofcc - 

The islands are so similar in form and natiuu! productions, that it. would be T*irr:i<w#»u - 

a waste of time to describe them separately ; I shall then-lore give a sketch of Colligaum - 

Ilcavandoo, the island of greatest importance in this group, not so much on Hi-i-mmcrdoo 

account of its size as horn its being the residence of the Sultan's V izier when Aiimradoo - 

he visits the Atoll. It is of a triangular tot in, about one unh- in length, and is 
composed of coral, elevated about 12 feet above the level ol the sea ; the western side is 
thickly coveted wilh cocoa-nut and bread-fruit lices, .tinI the matin in and eastern with 
thick brush-wood ; the interior, which is tim e or four let t lower than the sides, has been 
cleared bv ibe inhabitants lor the purpose oi cultivating a -mail giant called bimbo : the 
supply, however, which with the exception of a lew sweet pm-;..,-, pumps .its and limi 
terming the ouiv vegetable production of the island, is m.-' suflicu lit tor their tuppoil. 
The village consists of about ,70 lints and 150 inhabitants, stands on the S. VV . side. ; the 
lints, surrounded hy spacious tnelosures, tire in general constructed ot a trmm-wuik of the 
wood of the coeoa-nul luc, the interstices filled up with leaves, stitelu <1 together, and tfir 
roof neat!v thateheil with the same material. In the vicinity t! eremite good paths intet- 
secting the island m difleteut tlircetions, winch In jug kept ivmntknbTv eiean by the women, 
form pleasant walks, shaded I rout the suit by the thick foliage of the coena-nut and other 
trees. Like the natives of tile other Atolls they gait: their livelihood by lishmg. Cocoa-nuts, 
and the iislt called by them grotvi-heimts (bonclu), winch are caught in great quantities, 
form their principal loot!. Rice being imported, is very scarce, and only procmabie by itie 
better class of inhabitants. Fresh water is plentiful, wells having been dug in almost every 
quarter of the island, but the hot is proe.11 red from those situated in the burying ground. 
Fowls arc abundant on the islands, but not eas.ly procuted, being tematkably wild and 
difficult to etUcIt, and the natives too indolent to take the trouble necessary to secure them. 
Money, for which they have little use, will not fetch its lull vulue, nee, tobacco and beu.i- 
mits being the best medium of barter. 
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VV It A Til E It. 

October .—The w inds moderate and variable from W. S. VV. to N., with cool, pleasant 
weather, and occasional hard squalls, accompanied by heavy sliowcts of rain. 

November .—Light breezes from N. N. E. to N.N.W., and occasional squalls from tlte 
eastward until the 22d, when dark cloudy tempestuous weather and incessant rain set-in 
from the W. N. VV.; on the 27th it cleared up, and continued line for the remainder of the 
month. 

December .—Moderate breezes, generally from E. N. E., with- pleasant, ch ar weather, 
occasionally Irom E. S. E. with squalls and rain. During these three months, the mean 

o.qt. 1. r " temperature 
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ax8 APPENDIX:—STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 

temperature of the atmosphere ranged from 80" to 84°, frequently decreasing in the squalls 
to 78°; the tides are extremely irregular, and at all times influenced by the prevailing 
winds and currents. 

During the strong westerly breezes the flood set to the eastward, and continued to run 
for the gVcater part of the day, but when they moderated, the ebb, in like manner, set to 
the westward, the water falling six or seven inches lower than I had ever seen it before, 
even on the springs. 

In moderate weather, when the tides flow with somewhat greater regularity, the ebb 
alvravs runs an hour anil a half longer than the flood. 

The rise and fall of water is then about five feet, and the velocity about a mile and a 
half per hour. 

In October, November and December, the current to the westward of the Atoll set to 
the southward, at the rate of g<> miles per day; the natives say that it commences about 
the middle of September, and continues to the end of December, when the easterly winds 
set in, then turns 10 the westward, and runs in that direction until April. 

Of this group, 1 conceive lleavandoo Island is better adapted than any other 4 for a coal 
depot; it lies nearly in a direct line- between Point do Guile and Socotra, at about one- 
third of the whole distance from the former place, is easy of access in every direction, and 
possesses safe anchorages for ships and steamers in all seasons. During the S. W. mon¬ 
soon a vessel could aut hor on the east side of the island, between it ana a small reef, dry 
at low wafer; in the N. E. monsoon the best anchorage is in the channel, between the 
island and the south harrier reel', in US or 17 fathoms, sand and rocks: opposite both 
these anchorages there are good landing places for boats, which are procurable in sufficient 
numbers, and may easily be made available for the landing or shipment of coals, &c. 
The natives, who arc civil and peaceable, might, I think, be induced to work for a 
small hire, such as rice, tobacco, &c., or any other remuneration they might consider 
adequate. 

In approaching lleavandoo Photo Al(til from the eastward a vessel ought to sight Kilah, 
northernmost island of the Tiila I)oo Mnttec Atoll, and then steer across the channel to 
lleavandoo island, passing close to Gullandoo, to avoid the small patches between it and 
JVlooradoo. 
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Extract of a LETTER from Captain Johnston , Superintendent of Steam Vessels in the 
Ganges, to Lord William llcntuicli, dated Calcutta, 51 January lf$ 37 , delivered in by the 
Right lion. Lord William Dentinck, 14 July 1 HJ 17 . 

My Lord, 

I 11 a vr. just laid before the Government a report on the progress of internal steam naviga¬ 
tion in India, with a request for eight additional iron steam-boats, and six accommodation 
vessels, to meet existing demand. The statements sent home exhibit: “ First, the expense at 
which the four pairs of iron boats have been established ; Secondly, that at which they will 
he maintained; Thirdly, the actual return for 1*2 months, showing a surplus of nearly one 
lac of rupees (10,000/.) over an annual charge of two lacs, comprehending every possible 
item of expense, interest depreciation, &.c. 

(signed) James H. Johnston . 
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ANALYSIS OF INDEX. 


LIST of the Principal Headings referred to in the following Index, with the Page 
of the Index at which they will he respectively found. 


Akkaba, Gulf of - - - - - - - - - - - -p. 221 

Atalunta Steam Vessel - - - - - - - - - - - - P* 221 

Berenice Sit am Vessel - * - - - - - - - - - p. 222 

Bombay : 

Bombay to C.ulcntta ---------- p. 223 

Bombay lo Socotra - - - - - - - - - - p. 223 

Bombaij and Suez ----------- P- 223 

Dank '.-.p. 228 

Almiras to Bombay -p- 2 3 ^ 

Aloc/ta and Bombay - -- -- -- -- - p. 238 

lied Sea an l Bombay - -- -- -- -- - p. 24G 

Cairo and Suez - -- -- -- -- -- - p. 22,5 

Calcutta ------------- p. 225 

Bombay to Calcutta - -- -- -- -- - p. 223 

Calcutta and Point tic dalle --------- p- 225 

Calcutta and Suez - -- -- -- -- - p- 22 5 

Hoogly to Madras - -- -- -- -- - p. 233 

Mticha and Calcutta - -- -- - -- --p. 238 

Socotra to Calcutta - - -- -- -- -- p. 247 

Camaran, Island of--- - - -- -- -- p. 225 

Coals : 

1 . (lenerally ----------- P- 22G 

2 . Coal best sailed for Steam Vessels - - - - - - p. 22G 

3 . Mode of Coni cyance - - - - - - “ - - p. 22G 

4 . Price, of Coals in India - - - - - - - - p. 226 

6. In Syria ----------- p- '-2(1 

Steam Vessels, 1 - - - - - - - - - - -p/ 2 4^ 

Commerce ------------- p. 227 

Cosdlsskjis : 

1. Generally ----------- p. 227 

2. Hull's Patent Condensers -------- p. 227 

3 . Howard’s Condensers ----- - - - - p. 22 7 

Dauk .p- 228 

Euy ft - -- -- -- - - p- 229 

Pacha of Egypt - -- -- -- -- -- p. 241 

Freight - -- -- -- -- - ~--p. 230 

Furlough - -- -- -- -- -- -- p. 230 

Hugh Lindsay Steam Vtssel - - - - - - - - - P- 2 33 

Letters and Newspapers - - - - - - - - - p- 2 35 

Al.evjt.es - -- -- -- -- -- -- p. 236 

Dauk .p. 228 

Despatches - - - - - - - - - - - - p. 228 

Hoogly to Madras - -- -- -- -- - p. 233 

Madras to Bombay - -- -- -- -- - p- 23G 

Passengers , 3 - - - - - - - - - - - P- 2 4 l 

Marseilles and Alexandria - -- -- -- -- - p- 2 37 

Mediterranean Packets - -- -- -- -- - p- 2 37 

Mocha - -- -- -- -- -- -- P- 238 

Alack a and Bombay - -- -- -- -- - p- 238 

Mocha and Calcutta - -- -- -- -- - p. 238 

Alocha to India - - - - - - - ~ - - - p. 238 

Mocha and Suez - -- -- -- -- -- P* 2 3® 

Mossooxs - - - - - - - - - - * - P* 238 

1 . Generally ----- ----- p. 238 

2 . North-east Alonsoon --------- P- 238 

3 . South-west Monsoon --------- p* 238 

Natives of' India - - - - - - - - - - - * - p- 2 4 ° 

Officers in India - -- -- -- -- -- p. 240 

Furlough - -- -- -- -- -- - P- 230 

Pacha of Egypt - - - - - - - - - - P- 2 4 ' 

Paddle-wheels - -- -- -- -- -- - p. 241 

0.91. 
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ANALYSIS OF INDEX 


Alphabetical List of tlie Principal Headings— continued . 


Passesgehk : 

1. Cleneralli/ - - - -.- p. 241 

2. Hate of Chanies to be made - - - - - - - p. 241 

St. Increase or Decrease in their Numbers - - - - - p. 242 

Panmbam ------ p. 242 

Piracy .p. 243 

PI.A GEE - -- -- -.- p. 243 

Ahlinha, (iulf of - - - - - - - - - - - p. 221 

Pachiny (Hoods - - - -„ - - - - - - p. 241 

Plis foe effect tsc. .1 Stf.im Comucxtcatiox with mi: Tuhee Peesidesues or 

Is VIA. 

1. (}aurally ---------- p, 244 

Ad runt ayes thereof --------- p. 244 

Ji. Opinions of Persons xesident in India thereon - - - - p. 244 

4 . Number iif Vessels rcyiiired, »yr. - - - - - - p. 244 

f». Whether it iron Id bear its oirn p.rjienses - - - - - p. 244 

Steam Nariyation to India - - - - - - - - - p. 248 

Point or. Gai.le .p. 245 

Calcutta ami Point de (Jallc - - - - - - - «p. 225 

Point de Guile to Socotra - -- -- -- -- p. 245 

Postage . ------- p. 245 

Quarantine -------- - - - - p. 24G 

It ED Sea : 

1. Generally ----------- p. 24G 

2. Steam Naciyution to India - - - - - - p. 2 4 (3 

Cosseir - - - - * - - - - - - j>. 227 

Cosseir and Mocha. - - - - - - - - - - p. 227 

Mocha and Sue a - - - - - - - - - - - p. 238 

Socotra to Sue * - - - - - - - - - p. 247 

Suez ------------ p. 249 

Socotua : 

I. CteneraVy - -- -- -- -- - p. 247 

*2. Its eapability as a Depot for Steam Vtssels - - - - p. 247 

Jtombay to Socotra ._--.--.--p. 023 

Point de Guile to Socotra - -- -- -- -- p. 245 

Socotra to Calcutta - -- -- -- -- - p. 247 

Socotra to Suez - - - - - - - - - - - p. 247 

Son/k-irest Monsoon - - - - - - - - - - - p. 238 

Steam Navigation to India : 

1. Generally - - • - - - - - - - -p. 248 

2 . Political and Commercial Adrnntayes - - - - - p. 248 

Plan for effectiny a Steam Communication irifb the 'I'lircc ./*residencies of India, 

p. 244 

lied Sea - - - -- -- -- -- - p. 04G 

S TEA M t 'ESS El. S : 

1. Generally ---------- p. 248 

2. Number to be employed - - - - - - - p. 248 

51 . Size thereof - -- -- -- -- - p. 249 

■ 4 . Accommodation for Passenyers - - - - - - p. 24;) 

b. Shncaye-room for Genera! Caryo - - - - - - p. 241; 

ti. Annual pA jumse of Steam Vessels - - - - - - p. 249 

Atalanta Steam l'esse/ - - - - - - - - - - p. 22 1 

lierenice Steam Vessel ---------- p. 222 

Coals, 2 - - - - - - - - - - - - p. 22(1 

Condensers - - - - - - - - - - - p. 227 

Preach Steam Vessels ---------- p. 230 

Ilayh Bind soy Steam Vessel - - - - - - - - p. 233 

Suez - - -.------ p. 249 

Alexandria to Suer - - - - - - - - - - p. 221 

Bombay and Suez - -- -- -- -- - p. 223 

Cairo and Suez ----------- p. 225 

Calcutta and Suez - -- -- -- -- - p. 225 

Pal mouth and Suez - -- -- -- - - - p. 230 

Mocha and. Suez - -- -- -- -- - p. 238 

Socotra to Suez - - - - - - - - - - - p. 2 47 

Suez and Cosseir - -- -- -- -- - p. 249 

Trincoma/ec •- - - - - - - - - - - - p. 250 
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N. II .—In lln.* following Index the /' 7 g/i/r\ following thf Names uler to (lie nuinher of lh <; 
Question in the Evidence ; end A/>/>. p. lo fin page of the Appendix 


A liYSSIMA. T rude with Abyssinia might increase under favourable circumstances ; 
hut. (lie country is always in a state ol civil war, and consequent insecurity, Uriel's 1470 

1 I 7 -- 

1 data's liriripr. A passage at Adam’s Bridge, between tin- islands uf Ramisseram and 
Manar, would he highly henclirial, and might he made, hut (he expenditure would he 
enormous, Sim 1192-1204 --Plan to cut a new channel through a tongue of land to 
the west ; this would he the host., Sim 1207-1 21X. 

Arit'ii- I laving two harhours, would be accessible in both monsoons. Wellstcad 42;",-.427, 
/lead n ii;;--io<|H. .S'cealso (mi/. s, 4. 

Adfa. See A/e.ianriria !<> Smz. ('aim lo Arif a. 

A fir a. The communication is as rapid from Bombay lo Agia as from Calcutta to Agra. 
/lo/i/lillt s'C, Jriv. p. 2 2. 

Akkaba, (lull of. Is navigable Ijv steam only; has no good anchorages; t 11 or twelve 

miles wide, Wet 1 st end 477-471,-Should the plague or war interrupt the passage 

through Egypt, the old Homan load between tile Guil of Akkaha and Gursa might lie 
used, Wr/tslviiil 477-4 70 -- —The route hy the Gulf of Akkaha to the Mcditonanean shore 
i s very little frequented, and, from its greater distance in the Desert to the seat oI govern¬ 
ment, is more ditlieull to protect, I aims 14 41 >-There is no safe port on the Mediter¬ 

ranean in the direction of the Gulf of Akkaha: anchorage may sometimes be afforded at 
Id \ 1 .■ d 1 to the eastward of Damietla, />Y/gg,s 14 pi. 

.1/, 'i iii'diio. Sec Mu!true I .abonrers. \Iitrsi.il/a and Ah'iat< !na. Port I)a><. 

Maandria and I'a/nioiit/i. Estimate, of expense for eommuiiical ion between Falmouth and 
Alexandria, /lead 1172, iio. p. too— Si/e of steann is to wm k hetween Alexandria and 

Falmouth ; -ix or seven hundred tons stdiicientlv large, 7 .anlaer 10:44-If e.llieient 

steamers are estahlished hetween Alexandria and i-.i■ n■ < *;! i 1. i < 1 lesponiieuce ftom 
England to India need not goby Marseilles, Lardaer 1044 

Alexandria (o Suez. Railroads between Alexandria and Adfa, Cai'.o and Suez, would 
reduce the distance from Alexandria to Suez to twenty-four or thirty hours’ journey, 
(ial/mraij 8(>i. X74, 874 Plan lor conveying water along the line; length ol the pro¬ 
posed line, (jnllaicaij 8(14-870. 

Arabia. No need of a depot 011 the Arabian coast if there were, one at Socotra ; observa¬ 
tions relative to the swell there, W cUs/cad 442-444. 

Arabs. No danger nor dillicultv to be apprehended from the Arabs in the Desert in passing 
through Egypt, Vmyy* 1443 -*M 57 -M , »‘>- 

Ala/an la Strain Vesuri. Orders have been given to the Governor-general of India to place 

the Atalanla hetween Mocha and Bombay, Wag/iom 1-The run from Fernando Po to 

the Cape of Good Hope, a distance'ol two thousand two hundred miles, is thirteen days, 

Uobhou.se, Kv. p. 21-Description of In-r; average consumption of coal, and number of 

miles she ran daily 111 the voyage to Bombay; the coal was sent direct from Wales in 

large pieces. Peacock ,408-410. 427-448-Calculations respecting the space she might 

have for cargo; a cargo from India (luring the south-west monsoon is out of the ques¬ 
tion; as much coal us possible should he taken. Peacock 7O4, ytiti-Is not too large 

for riding in the port at. Mocha, Turton 9.89, 990-Could make a passage direct from 

Bombay to Socotra during the south-west, monsoon, but it would not be advisable to do 

it, P>rin ks 1840-1847-Statement of the size, horse-power and guns of the Company's 

steamer Atalanla, App. p. 201. 

.Australian Merchants. See Commerce. 
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Report, 1837— continual. 


B. 

Bagdad. See Damascus. 

Ballast. See Coals, 2. 

.Barber, Captain James. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Ts an Hast India agent; was in the 
Hast Inclia Company’s service for twenty-three years; commanded a private ship for 
twelve years; made seventeen voyages ; is well acquainted with the Ray of Bengal, lo’i 
102.> i 037— -There would not he the smallest difficulty in making the passage f rom 

Calcutta to Point de Calk* in the south-west, monsoon, 1027-dales seldom occur, and 

last only twenty-four.hours, 1028-A steamer would easily encounter the current going 

round Dundra Head; hut in the south-west monsoon, the best passage from Guile to 

Socot ra would be through the oue-aud-a-hulf degree channel, 1032-If the machinery 

were damaged, the steamer could go under sail to Socotra, 1033-There is no sea 

about Socotra which could prevent the approach of a powerful steamer, 103b, 1037- 

Indian officers are very anxious for the. establishment of a steam communication with 

India, 1038, 1039-—The Australian merchants in the city are equally so, and propose 

carrying the communication on from Ceylon to Australia ; analysis of their plan, 10.j0-10.g7 

•-The comprehensive plan of communication by steam with India would be the 

cheapest, and the only one to secure permanency of intercourse, by preventing the 
receipts from being less than the expenditure, 104b, 1047. 

Number of steamers necessary for the comprehensive plan; their tonnage, power and 

cost, 1048-1051. 1053. iot>3-The smaller the boat, the less the wear and tear, 1055 

-A steamer mav be kept in work for one hundred and fourteen days every year, 1054 

-The annual disbursements of that establishment, 1059-Coals calculated at 50 s. per 

ton ; the depots should be Socotra, Clalle, Triuc imalee, Madras and Calcutta, lobi, lobe 
— —Both in the north-east, and north-west monsoon, one of the passages could he. made 
under sail, 1072, 1073-Kstimate of the outlay for passengers, 1074-The Mediter¬ 
ranean packets will not form a suffic iently continuous chain to Hngland, 1075 —-A boat 

should come either to Ealmouth or London; this would increase the lmuihcr of passengers, 

avoid the quarantine at Malta, and give greater security to valuable property, 1075 - 

It would also induce many persons to go out to India and to Egypt ; children would he 

sent by the Bed Sea from India, 1075-Steam communication upon the comprehensive 

scale, and with one continuous route, would more than pay itself, 1075-1079-Backet 

boats should not take more than fifty tons of light goods, and about forty passengers, 
1080-108b. 

Barometer. See Monsoons. 

Bengal. Sec Calcutta. Postage. 

Bengal, Bay of. No difficulty in a steamer making a passage up and down the Bay 
of Bengal in all monsoons ; power of steamers, as evinced by the Attwood, from Rotter¬ 
dam, and the Clarence and Monarch, from Leith, Xairue 199-204--.No difficulty in 

navigating the Bay of Bengal during the north-east, monsoon, which is not so strong as 
the south-west; a steamer would go six or seven miles an hour against, the north-east. 

monsoon, Dunn 272-274-CJrenter facility for steaming in the Bay of Bengal than in 

the Arabian Sea, Peacock (>59. 

Bengal to Bombay. See Dank. Ga/es. 

Ben finch, Right. lion. Lord William. ( Analysis of bis Evidence.)—Opinion respecting an 
extended plan of steam navigation with India; comprehending the subjects of distance, 

number of steamers, their duties, expense and protits, 1935-1943-Tint Bombay marine 

should be abolished, 1944-One steamer and one sailing vessel would suffice for the 

prevention of piracy in the Persian Gulf, 1945, 194b-Size of steamers required for the 

Indian seas, 1947-The principal and subsidiary depots named, 1948-Steamers 

should be changed as often as possible; distance each should go, 1949-The naviga¬ 

tion of the Indian seas by steamers oilers no difficulties, even during the monsoons, that 
cannot be easily surmounted, 1950— -The great advantage of the comprehensive plan is 
that a considerable part of its expense would, even at the outset, be paid by passengers, 
1950-195!-The desire for the extended plan is universal and intense among the Eu¬ 

ropean residents and natives of India; the Bishop of Calcutta is very anxious to see it 
established, 1952, 1953. 

[Second Examination.]—Views of the moral and political advantages that will be pro¬ 
duced by the establishment of a speedy and regular communication by steam with all the 
ports in India, 1954. 

Berenice Steam Vessel. Instructions have been given to the Governor-general of India t.o 

place this vessel between Mocha and Bombay, IVaghorn 1-She is likely to answer the 

purpose for which she is intended ; speed with which she made her passage from Scotland 

against a strong breeze, Jlobhouse, Ev. p. 21-A steamer like the Berenice could go 

through the Straits of Babelmandel, and thence to Suez, without any difficulty, We/lstead 
437-444——Description of her; average consumption of coal, and number of miles^he 
ran daily in the voyage to Bombay; the coal was sent direct from Wales, Peacock 508— 

510. 527-53S-The run of the Berenice; her consumption of coal; why less than that 

of 
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Jiereniee Si cam I esse !—continued. 

of other vessels. Peacock 518-324. 537, ,538-Calculations respecting the space the 

Berenice might have for cargo ; a cargo from India during the south-west monsoon is out 

of the question ; as much coal as possible should be taken. Peacock 7O5, -fjtj-XJould 

make a passage direct from Bombay to Socotra during the south-west monsoon, but it 

would not be advisable to do it, / hacks 1830-1837-Is a very line vessel ; witness 

would not have put so much power or weight in her; would have given her a greater rise 
in the door. Motion 1383-Statement of the size, horse power and guns of the Com¬ 
pany’s steamer Berenice, Mpp. p. got.- See also Jloogly to Madras. 

Heyrout or Herat. In 183/3 the President of the Board of Control extended the voyage of 
the Alexandria si earner to Bey rout, in order to communicate with Colonel Cliesney°and 

the Euphrates expedition, Jlobhoase, /■>. p. 14--A dromedary post was established 

between Beyroutand Damascus, to co-operate with the Euphrates expedition, JJo/diousc, 
Pee. p. 15.- Sec also Damascus. 

Halters. Evidence respecting copper ami iron boilers. Peacock (ill- Mode in which 

the boilers of locomotive engines are to be supplied with w ater, (dathocai/ qoti-quK_ 

The process of incrustation in boilers explained, l.ardmr 1.-387.--Copper boilers should 

be used in case Hall’s condensers are not used; they are double the expense. Larfiner 
11 i‘2o, 1821- Sec also Coals, g. L/mc. 

Jia/ack. There is one of the first iron foundries in the woild at Bolack, (ia/hirai/ 8qq. 

Honihay. Number and size of vessels required for effecting the communication with Bombay, 

J , eacock 497-/301. ,3 pi-In 183(1 tim e over-land mails reached Bombay in liBy- 

cight, forty-live and sixty-four days. Tartan ;)«)•»-Estimate of receipts j»y h team 

eommunieat ion Iietween Bombay and England, ttcad ! 172, Hr. p. < >' >-— Estimate of the 

expense of communication w illi Bombay, Mdcill 1288- 12 79— If steam communication 
wen: lestneted to Bombay, passengers, including women and children,"could go dank to 
Calcutta without difficulty; occasional impediments would arise, especially from ln-avy 

rain, Mdcill 1317-13-213--There would he 110 ditliculty in establishing re-ular steam 

navigation between Bombay, Calle and Socotra ; course a steamer should lake : distance, 
late and time calculated ; description of vessel required, /tracks 1830-18.37. 187.3, 1 .S7<» 

-The commercial gentlemen of Bombay contemplate tin* establishment of a private 

steamer to Ceylon ; another is about f«. be scut, to Calcutta, (Jrind/ai/ 11)20-1923. 

.SVcalso Agra. Despatches. /Jam/ra I Inal. Plan for effecting a Sle,;m (.'uatmunica- 

/ion iril/i the three Presidencies of' India. Sac: to Homhai/. 

/tondan/ to Calcutta. The high late of postage from Bombay to Calcutta would diminish 
(lie number of letters by steam ; reason why they would go much cheaper by dank. 

Peacock 745)-7<> 1-Few passengers would pass by land between Bombay and Calcutta, 

if there weie a eommunieat ion by steam ; ladies or their families could not possibly do so ; 
flu: road is available by night only. Tartan 1 ol1020— Number of steamers inquired 
for communication with Bombay and Calcutta Me/ri/t 1 , 12.82—-It would take six¬ 

teen days to go dank from Calcutta to Bombay, and f uly-mue to n aeli England by 
steam, making sixty-five days in all ; but a month might be h ..-4 at Alexandria by not 

reaching it exactly when the packet is starting, /‘ereoek 707, 748-Desci iptiou of the 

over-laud mule Iietween Calcutta and Bombay ; average tune occupied 111 passing over: tin- 
various impediments, RHiotl »47/3- 1489. 

Hondai 1/ to Madras. See Madras and Honihay. 

Homhaif to Mocha. See Mocha to Honihay. 

Honihay to the Red Sea. See Red Sea to Honihay. 

Honihay to Socotra. A passage might be made direct from Bombay to Socotra during the 
south-west monsoon, which is violent only within thirty or forty leagues of f lie coast of 

Bombay, Nairne 219, 220-The distance is upwards of twelve hundred miles; in case 

of the wind being very strong, a course to the eastward of south should be taken, 

2 Sairne 224-227-Not be necessary to go so far smith as (foa; the wind never 

blows bard more than three days in the full and change, A airne 228, 229-The 

passage from Bombay to Socotra, a distance of twelve hundred miles, too long for a 
steamer to make in the face of the south-west monsoon ; she could not carry coal enough, 
Dana 341-344. 3.38—If any accident happened to her machinery, she would have to 

go back to Bombay, Dunn 347-A steamer making a voyage from Bombay to Socotra 

would fall into the same track as the Point de Calle steamer that bad passed through 

the eight-degree channel, Dunn 3,48-3.30-Evidence respecting voyages from Bombay 

to Socotra in a sailing vessel during the smith-west monsoon; time occupied and course 
taken ; weather generally fine ihe whole way, even during tlie south-west monsoon, It cll- 
stead 384-400.- See also Atalanta Steam Vessel. 

Jiombay and Suez. Estimate of expense of a monthly communication between Bombay and 

Suez by four steamers of two hundred horse power, J/ohhouse, Kv. p. 19-Explanation of 

the present plan of steam communication from Suez to Bombay; it will be a considerable 

time before it can be realized. Peacock 83(1-840-Persons sending letters to India iim-t. 

not yet rely upon steam conveyance; more steamers will be built immediately. Peacock 
0.91. 002 838 -840 
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836-8.10--Estimate of expense fur communication between Suez an-.! Bombay, Head 

1172, ,/vi\ p. 100 — Estimated expense ol running three steam vessels as packets be* 

tween Bombay and Suez, each vessel to be limn seven bundled to seven hundred and fifty 
tons, Jlnicks 188.7, p. 174. 

Jim/ilnu/ (lovcrnment. Two steam vessels should be given to this government to be dis¬ 
posed of as it. may think tit, I Vanhorn Dr. p. 2 -Sentiments of the government of 

Bombay respect in;; steam imnmunieatiun ; tin; same warm interest, felt, in it throughout 
India, especially in Calcutta, Du/ion ! 1;»:t—;t;>7- 

liomfiin/ Murine. Propncty of converting that force into a steam flotilla, 11 ok house. Dr. />. 22 
——Should be abolished, l.on/ licnfinck 1444. 

Boulogne. The Boulogne steamers had one thousand persons a day, in consequence of the 
reduced fares, Lunhur 1,773. 

Drinks. Samuel, Ksq. ( Analysis of his Evidence.)—A merchant in London, of flic house 
of Briggs, 'I hornburn, Aeraman St Co., and at Alexandria, in Egypt, of the house of 
Briggs & Co.; has resided, at \arious pciiods, above twelve vears in Ivgvpt, 1432,1433 
—-—About twenty pars ago vi.-ind Bombay, bv the mute of the Red Sea, embarking at 

Suez, and returning by Cosseir; object, and results of bis voyage. 143 j.--The Pacha 

Mahomed Ali affords protection to trade and travellers wherever his power extends, hut 
to ensure his co-operation, it would he requisite to negotiate with him on these points; 
he may consent to a modification of the custom duty, 143.7. 14,71— -The transit of mer¬ 
chandize through Egypt unopened, could only he arranged by special agreement with 

him; conditions which might obtain his consent, 1 4 ;’< >-Enumeration of the aitieles of 

merchandize most likely to be conveyed by steam vessels from England to India, and 

vice versa, 1438-—Mode of packing by which the plague and other infection might be 

entirely excluded from these packages, provided they passed unopened through Ivgvpt, 

I431I-General information respecting the plague in Egypt ; much merit due to the 

Pacha for his endeavours to prevent its introduction from Constantinople and elsewhere, 
1440-144(1. 

A full account of the Isthmus of Suez and of the Desert between Cosseir and Ivench or 
Thebes; wells, roads and mode of travelling ; equipments and provisions necessary for the 
journey, 1441-14.77—- -Improvements suggested, by which the comfort and convenience 

of passengers might be me reaped. 1441-It would be good policy m the. Pacha to 

encourage Indian and Maltese settlers, 144L- '1 he Pacha is disposed to make carriage 

roads across the Isthmus and the Desert; two landaus are now building for him, 144 c 

-IJisfaniouscan.il of Mahmoudi.1, between Alexandria and Cairo; all passengers an.I 

goods go bv it to Cairo, and t.lien e by Suez or Cosseir to the Red Sea, 1452 - -The 
Pacha has had rails sent from England to construct a railway across the Isthmus, 144 2 
-No danger to be apprehended from the Arabs, 1443. 14.77-14(1(1 —-Monthly com¬ 
munication with India would cause many small articles to go by the Red Sea which 
now go by the Cape; but to send general cargo by steam would injure our trade by the 

Cape, and thus allect one of our best nurseries for seamen, 1444-In-manee of articles 

going by steam, 144.7. 1447 -14,70—-Remarks upon the routes by the Culf of Akabn, 111 

rase of plague or war in Egypt, 144''-Nothing is likely to interrupt our intercourse 

with India by way of Egypt but civil war; circumstances that may give rise to it, 14,73— 
14,76-Remarks upon the ports of Cosseir and Suez, 146.7-146;)--Trade with Abys¬ 

sinia miglit increase under favourable circumstances, but the country is always in a state 
of civil war, and consequent insecurity, 1470-1472. 

Br ticks, Captain George Harms, of the Indian Navv. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Has 
been thirty-one years in India, five of them in the Royal Navy ; twenty-seven years con¬ 
stantly at sea, 1S22-1S23-Socotra would make a good depot, as far as anchorage goes, 

1624-1626-It is desirable to find anchorage for a Routing depot, under Cape Cuardafui 

or Capo Felix, 1827-The Atalania and Berenice would make a pass ige direct, from 

Bombay to Socotra during the south-west monsoon, but it. would not he advisable to do 

it, 1830,1631-Proper course, indicated ; description of south-west monsoon, and the 

points fioin which it blows, 1834, 183,7--Remarks respecting the gales in the Bay of 

Bengal and Bombay seas, 1836-1843-Description of a voyage to Point Palmyras 

during a strong south-west wind, 1844-Point de Guile might be made efficient head¬ 

quarters for steamers, on a considerable outlay ; it. would be superior to Trineornnlee 
in cveiy respect, 184,7-No difficulty in establishing regular steam navigation be¬ 

tween Bombay, Guile and Socotra ; course a steamer should take; distance, rate and 

time calculated ; description of vessel required, 1870-18,77. 1877, 187(1.-Tile system 

of piracy in the Persian Culf described ; depredations of the Arab chief Abot hubby; 
steamers should he employed not only for the purposes of communication, but of 

safety and protection, 18,74--.868-Number rcqii'rcd tor the Red Sea and Persian Gulf; 

their duties defined, 1864-18-3-Camaran objected to as a depot, 1878-But one 

needed between Bombay and Suez, and that should be Perim, 1880-Estimate of'the 

expense of the depots and fuel given in, 1885. 

Bunder Dclechee. Is sheltered from the violence of the south-westerly winds by the moun¬ 
tains that rise up clos< by the shore, Wellslead 436. 

Burdwau ( ou/. Sec Cvu/s, 2. 4. 
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C. 

Cairo. Knglish engineers obtainable at an hour’s notice from Cairo to repair vessels at 
Suez, 11 ay horn ,73. 

Set also Alexandria to Suez. Cusscir lo Cairo. Mallear Labourers. Mokattam Hills. 

Cairo to Ad/a. Distance from Cairo to Ad fa by the Nile, (laltouaij 87,7. 

Cairo anti Suez. 11 heel carriages are constantly used for passing over the deserts between 

Cairo and Suez, Wag/torn ip.| —-Passengers could go from Suez to Cairo without 

diHieiilty, Wel/slead 4K7-4X9—'Thu Paella of Jigypt has materials for forming a rad-, 
road lrom Cairo to -Suez, Peacock So-—Sop- If there was a railioad from Cano 
to Suez, engineers and workmen could be brought over in three or lour hours, 07 //- 
Itiirtn/ 90(1—-—A well lias been discovered half way between Cairo and Suez; borings 
have been made, and good water found at the depth of two or three hundred feet, 

(1 a/lonai/ pop <(14-For persons who are going fur dispatch Suez would be tlie 

best station; those going for pleasure would prefer Cu»eir, Head 1 1 38-Account 

of tile Isthmus of Suez and of tin* Desert, between Cosseir and kcueh or Thebes; wells, 

loads and mode of travelling, ^c., /u/ggs 1441. 1.}. 0 7-Improvements suggested, 

/>' riggs 1441---—’I he Pacha of I'.gvpt lias hail rails sent, from I'.ngland, for the purpose 

of’forming a railway across the Isthmus of'Suez, I'riggs i.pje-The rail from Cairo to 

Suez surveyed hy Calloway Dev in IS;j4, hv direction of his Highness the Pacha of 
Kgypt, referred to in the luidenco of A. Calloway, esq., 28 June 1837 (with a map), A]>p. 
/>. -202. 

Calculla. Statement of l!n> wishes of the Calcutta community upon the subject of steam 

communication with India, Tar/on ptip, 970-Should be erne of the depots lor coals, 

liar her lofii, I0O2. 

See also Coah. I)attic. Des/uilrhes. Hong/i/. Letters a/ul Sctrspapers. Postage. 

( atenl!a to Agra. See Agra. 

('a/cuttu to Pomhay. See llombay arid Calcutta. 

Calcutta to Canton. Voyage from Calcutta to Canton in the Forbes steamer, towing another 
vessel, l/entlerson 932-939- !) |,> P-}<). 9.71. 

Calcnltri It) Matlras. Set: lloogly to M minus. 

Calcutta and Alocha. See Mocha and Calcutta. 

Calcutta anti Point tie (Itt/le. Two mole steamers requisite between Point de Calle and 
Calcutta, Peacock ,">41 .",.|3 •— l iider favourable circumstances a well adapted steamer 

could make the passage from Calcutta to Point de Calle in six or seven da\s; her average 

rim would be 1 31> miles a dav,' Peacock (ll!.-,- <170-Not the smallest, diflicultv in making 

the passage from Calcutta to Point de Calie in the south-west monsoon, llarher 1027- 

dales seldom occur, and last only -24 hours, llarbcr ingN. 

Calcutta to Socotra. See Socotra and Calcutta. 

Calcutta ami Suez. The larger the steamer the better for 1 1 it \oyage between Calcutta and . 

Suez, Dunn 37-The charge for passengers from C.dculta to Sue/, should he greater 

than from Ca!< utta to Fugland by a sailing vessel, because I lie expense of sending a steamer 

lo Suez is far greater. Peacock 712—729-It. would he better to have two distinct lines 

from Calcutta to Suez, making them meet upon the l)es« i- : 1 >\ tin- pioposcd airangenii nt 
there would he no detention either way, Tttrlon 1007. 

( divert, Mr. 11 is proposition lor effecting a steam communication with India, App. p. 
‘OIF 

Camaran, Island of. Objections to a steam establishment being formed at the Island of 
Camarun, II ag/iurn [ ) \ / 32-Further objections to the Island of Camaran as an establish¬ 

ment for steam vessels; a bar extends itself entirely across the entrance, llag/torn 8*2-101 

-There is no bar at its entrance. Head 1 127- 1 132- —It is a good harbour, and parlially 

Susceptible of cultivation ; no dilliculty in the muigatii 11 into the harbour Weltsteatl 44(1- 

.jfvj. 473. Peacock 7,71, 'I'lir/cn 091, Iliad 1 127—1 132-Is neatly as good tor a poll as 

Perim, and more convenient tor the passage to Socotra, as it divides the distance better, 

'Parton 991-Is one of the best places that, call he obtained as a coal depot, Pttic> ek 

571, head 1091-1098. 1127-1132, l.anlner i.'jlili, i.^Fy. 

Objections to, as a depot for coals, /trucks 1NS0-A lucrative trade might he 

drawn to Camaran by establishing a Furopcan maiket. Head 1133-——Ibis island parti¬ 
cularly recommended as a station for steamers, l.anlner if,(i(i, 1,7(17-Won hi he under 

our own control, and safe from the incursions of the Arabs, l.ardmr 1,7(18-Suggestion 

respecting the placing of hulks there, furnished with fuel, woikshops and duplicates of 
machinery, l.ardncr 1>8-——The general opinion among the na\al officers ol the Hid 
Sea is in favour of Camaran as a depot, having a good harbour, with a sulliciciil quantity 
of water for a steamer, Mackenzie lOfib, ititjy.- See also Coals, 4. Depots for Coals. 

Catnjida. Objectionable as a depot, from the indifferent anchorage it affords, D ellstcud 
47 °* 
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Cochin. Recommended as the startin'*- and arriving point for .Indian passengers; no diffi¬ 
culty in steamers entering the harbour during the south-west monsoon; sailin ’ vessels 

could not, Sim 1227, 122(1-It might be made a point of great commercial importance, 

Johnstone 1893. 

('offre. See Massoacr. 

('0/Iyer's I toilers. See J y /ufo Steam Vessel. 

('omnierce. The merchants in Egypt expect to derive great advantage from our steam inter¬ 
course with India, in consequence of the tratlie that will grow up from it, llaghorn 107, 

108, Mackenzie tfi(ic), 1070-There is a great deal of tratlie in Egvpt, and much more 

might be created; enumeration of articles, the sale of which would be increased by 

facility of conveyance, (ialluwai/ 87?, 873, Hriggs 1.(38-The Australian merchants are 

very anxious for the establishment of a steam communication with India, and propose 

carrying it on from Ceylon to Anstialia, Harber 1040-10.4,7-Commercial men doubt 

the importance of rapid communication ; they tlo not want the bills to anticipate the goods, 

/V murk 7(18-Knutneration of uitides of merchandize most likely to be Anveyed by 

steam vessels from England to India, and rice versa, liriyt/s 1438- Monthly commu¬ 
nication with India would cause many small articles to go by the Hed Sea which now go 
bv (he Cape; to send geneial cargo by steam would injure our trade by (ho Cape, and 
thus alfect one of our best nurseries for seamen, lirit/y %• l 144. 

See also J\gypt. Plan Jar effecting a Steam (ommnnicalion uilh the three .Presidencii s 
of India, 2. 

< 'oiujtrehcnsire Plan. See Plan f or effecting a Steam Communication tcith the three Presiden¬ 
cies of India. 

( o.v D i-.xsi-:its: 

1. (icneral/t/. 

2. Hall's Patent Condensers. 

•}. 11 award's ( 'oudcu.sers. 

1. (lener all if : 

Difference between Howard and llall's principle of generating steam, l.aidinr 1(10,7 
1(107. 

2 . /laU's Patent Condensers „• 

They are absolutely necessary for Indian steamers ; objections to them answered; they 
ha\e been under experiment, for two years and have not once failed, Morgan 1418-1424 
• —Iron boilers can be used with them, because they entirely prevent incrustation, and 
llicv also render Welsh coal more valuable, Morgan 142,7, 142(1. 1428, 1421)— —Con¬ 
trivance by wliieh they obviate the liability to ineiustation, Mmz.a/1 1430-Evidence 

respecting the structure and clliciency of them ; they reqe.rc the tc-t of longer experience 
before tin v can hi' used on the Asiatic side of Egypt, l.mdm.r i,7<)(-Heeommendcd foi¬ 

st earn V's-ci.s employed on this side of Egypt, because a I wa \ wit Inn reach of repairs. Cardner 
1.704— I’iiev keep the boiler clean, spare its wear uui tear, and save fm I; number of 
vessels constructed upon t hat. principle; the condtiiM r» 'imuld be applied to the steam 
communication with India, Kingston llipi -1 73 () ~ - lie -1 . m <o promise well, Oliver 
1804- 1 is 1 7——Letter from J. Harrow, esq. to 1 -'. W. Mo-hn-s es<p m. e., transmitting 
report, of T. Lloyd ami J. Kingston, esqrs. on the trial of Hall's condensing apparatus, 
Ayp. p. 217-217'. 

3 . Howard's Condensers: 

His plan for generating steam; it lias not obtained that point of certainty which would 
warrant its adoption even on this side of Egypt, and much less on the Asiatic side, 
JLardner 1 (107 -1 b<) 7. 

Copper Hoifers. See lloi/ers. 

('orrespondenee with India, See. If a communication l>v steam vessels from England to Cal¬ 
cutta he effected in a passage of about two mouths, the greater portion of private correspon¬ 
dence could take that channel, Fd/iott 1470-Comparative amount of correspondence and 

mercantile intercourse bclween the different presidencies and this country, Lardner 1581 

-Supposed number of letters which would go by the Red Sea instead of the (’ape, 

notwithstanding the present ditfcrcnee of postage, Lardner 1782, 1783. 

Cosseir. The harbour is safe. Head 1 ltlq-Is very small; it, is not. good anchorage when 

the wind blows from the castor north-east, Hriggs 14(17-14(11).- See also Wells. 

Cosseir to Cairo. Despatch sent from Cosseir to Cairo in seven days; it was sent as a 

matter of course by an ordinary Arab conveyance. Head 1141-Description of the iron 

boats which would be required upon the Nile for the purpose of currying on the commu¬ 
nication between Cairo and dossier. Head 1149, lift 0 - 

Cosseir and Mocha. Distance between Mocha and Cosseir is seven hundred and eighty 
miles, Waghorn 7. 

See also Sues and Cosseir. 
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Cotton. See Massouer. 

Court of Divertors. Mr. Melville's U tter, communicating to the Board of Control their 
views with respect to steam navigation to India; apportionment, of expense, postage, &e., 

Ev. ji. lti-Letter of Sir . 1 . Cumae, proposing the trial of steam communication between 

London and 'Bombay, and dauk from Bombay to Madras and Calcutta, Ev. />. 18. 

Currents. See Point de. dalle. lied Sen, t. 

Curtailment of Spare. None of the late plans for curtailment of space in steamers have 
yet undergone the test of experience. Monjan 14 10-14 I 2. 

Customs Duties. See Pacha of Et/i/pt. 


D. 

Damascus. Dromedary posts established from Bagdad to Damascus, and from Damascus 
to Bevrowt, to co-operate with the Euphrates expedition, Hobhousc, Er. p. 13. 

Dilute. The government of India have accelerated the dauk so as to convey packets from 

Bombay to Calcutta in eight or ten days, and to Madras in seven days, llr.fi. 18- 

Mode of earning the dauk, .111 Hot l 1.(84-141)0-Information respecting the dauk- 

banga, and the passage by sea from Bengal to Bombay, Elliott 1.4;>o— l.4) - •Memo¬ 

randum showing the shortest time hitherto occupied by any one dank between certain 
places, in March, April anti May 1S33, ll/liott, />. 12<)—— In the event of steam commu¬ 
nication being confined to Bombay, all passengers, except single men. would go to 
Calcutta and Madras bv the Cape of Cood Hope, to avoid the overland journey to 
Bombay, Johnstone l;)Oi, ljjoe. 

.Deposits hi I'oi/ers. See .Lime. 

Depots far Coals. See. Arabia. Camaiau, Island of. Edit, Cape. (hmrdafui , Cape. 

Ileaeaiidoo or Ileaunitdce, Island of. lludnda. Jidda. 1 laeullah. Madras. Penm, 
Island of. Point ile (dalle. Soeolrn, 2. Svheia, Slat inns. / amarinda Ha if. 'I'mi- 

eoma/ee. J audio. 

Desert of Cas'dr. See 1 Yells. 

Dcseil of Sue:. See Suez. 

Despatches. Public despatches and correspondence are at present, conveyed between Eng¬ 
land and Calcutta almost entirely by sailing ships, and imt by the incrkind despatch, 
Elliott 1473, 147(1—— Return of the nmnber of bags and boxes of despatches seat to 
and received from Cevlon, Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, by piivate ships, in three years 
ending ,7th October 1804, 1837 and 183(1, App. ipS. 

4 

Directors of the Hast India Comjmni/. Sec Court of Direr: vi s. 

Donda ahead. See Dundra Head. 

Dromedartf Posts. See Damascus. 

Dundra Head. The passage round Donderaheud to Bombay has been made several times, 

Henderson 3g,*,- 331-A steamer would easily encounter the current going round 

Dundra Head; but in the south-west monsoon the best passage from dalle to Socotra 
would be through the one-and-a-half degree channel, Pmrbe.r, 1032. 

Dunn, Sir David. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Has been post-captain for twenty-four 
years; was at Trineomake, from 1832 to 1833; is well acquainted with the Bav of 

Bengal and the shore, 232-233-No ditfieulty in a good European steamer making 

the passage from Hoogly to Madras and Point de Calle ; her course would lie from 
the flouting light to Point Palmyras, and thence close along the shore to Madras; 
witness lias anchored in all parts of the coast in the height of the south-west, mon¬ 
soon, 23(1-2(12-Rate at which the Berenice would perform this voyage, of about 

eighty miles, 2(>2--2f><)--The monsoon gales blow home most furiously, but do not last 

more than thirty-eight or forty hours ; are easily avoided, as the barometer acts invariably 

during these periodical storms, 2(14—2(1(1--The harbour of Trincomalee the only one; 

a vessel overtaken by a monsoon must make an oiling ol one hundred miles and lie-to, 
2 ( 18 - 270-:No difficulty in navigating the Bay of Bengal during the north-east mon¬ 

soon, which is not so strong as the south-west; a steamer could go six or seven miles an 
hour against the north-east monsoon, 272-274. 

The harbour of Point, de dalle might lie used as a post for steamers, 273-27(1--- 

Trincomalee would afford ample accommodation for steamers requiring repair if artificers 

resided there, 277—282-The difficulties which would occur in making the passage from 

Point de dalle to Socotra enumerated ; means of overcoming them ; the navigation of 

the Indian seas not. more ditlieult than that of the Bay of Biscay, 283-304-file 

strengt h of the current and power of the south-west monsoon extend to the distance ol 
one hundred or one hundred and fifty miles from the Bossas; a powerful steamer would 

make way against them at the rate of five miles an hour, 303,306-Course to be taken 

afterwards; 
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Dunn, Sir David. (Analysis of his I''.vide nee)— coni in nett. 

afterwards; in the event of the machinery breaking, it might Ije made a sailing passage, 

• >07-31-2-Information respecting the dille-rent rate per mile at which a vessel would 

accomplish this passage under the modifying influences of wind and current:, ;j 1 3—3 pi— — 
The passage from Bombay to Socotra, a distance of twelve hundred mii.s, loo long tor a 
steamer to make in the face of the; south-west monsoon; she could not carry coal enough, 

b P'd-M- 33^-If any accident happened to her machinery she would have to go hack 

to Bombay, 347. 

A steamer making a voyage from Bombay to Socotra would fall into the same track as 
the Point tie dalle steamer that had passed through the eight-degree channel, 34K—330 

-Blivets of the moon under the line, 3,71—■—The barometer generally gives two days’ 

notice of an approaching gale on the east, coast, of Ceylon, 3.71, 3,72—•— A steamer would 
probably receive assistance from some of her suds during the whole passage between 

Point do dalle and Socotra, 33 |-The larger tin; steamer the better for tin; voyage 

between Calcutta and Sue/., 33.7-337. 

Dutic.s at. A foehn. The English Hag exempts vessels from paying duty at Mocha ; nothing 
Kngli'h is taxed, Waglnirn 71-7.7. 

See also J lassvuer. Dacha of' D,<rypt. Transit Dull/. 


E. 

jJusI India ('tnnjiain/. See Pnstar/c. Stations. Steam Sari/idi<>n to India. 

Past indies. Sec l'/an for effect in<j Steam I'ammnnicntion villi, the three 1 *residencies of 
India. Steam IVncn/aliun to India. 

I'.dunit inn. The best education India can allied docs not rj uni i f y an individual for general 
u-elulness to his countr\men, to tie. same extent as an English education, Tniinu 1012. 

See also Sat/re-, of ’ India. 

Witness encountered neither diilicitlly n.iv dang- r through Egypt; description of 

the dcs.-it, and the facilities of crowing- it, Tm ton <j< •<>, o<-Our cemmiuiieation.s 

with India through Egvpl. very dependent upon the ruling soveieign, (iaUn.rnt/, 882, JSS.j 
E-.-morks on the -advanisg'-mis posit ion «> l‘ Egypt ; its l ommeiee would he greatly 
, in ; va.st.d by steam commnnii atiou with India, JIc»(d. tl;;7 -Is a very impoverished 
colour-.. and the money spent by passengers going through it. would be ot immense 

! -lit iii i!u people. Head, ll.j'-t-The I ran.>it. of miTcliai.di/e llnoiigli Egypt unopened 

i-oidd only be arranged by special agreement with the j ... ha ; t onditions w Inch might 
obtain he- consent., /h/ggs, 1430. 

•See also ('tiutnicre -. Ino/incc)?. JLahonr. Dacha of I./u/n. Do/iulafton. Trade. 

IdSd-dei/ree ( 'hannt /. See. Doiut dc (nillc. Socotra. 

J J-A ri'h. Sec Akkaha, Gulf of. 

T.llenfioroiiijh, Lord. When president, of the Board of Control, untried into r-tlect the recom¬ 
mendation of the Select. Committee of 183.] on Steam fVavigatn ii to India, I/olh.aisc , />. 

V • J -I* 

T/tiotl, The honourable John. (Analysis of his Evidence).- M as postmaster-general in 

Calcutta from iSgjjto 183,7, l.J“3, 1474-Public despatches ami correspondences are 

at present conveyed bet ween Pingland and Calcutta almost entirely by sailing ships, and not 

by the. o\ inland despatch, 147,7, 14 7G-Description of the overland route between 

Calcutta and Domhux ; the average time oceupied in passing over, 1477——l he various 

impedim- nils and dangcis from heavy tain, inundations, jungles and tigers, 147S—i_)SS- 

1'cniulcs and children can never go by this route; the strongest men only at particular 

seasons, l.jSij-Mode of carrying tlie dank, t.pi'i——Information respecting the dauk- 

banga, and the passage by sea from Bengal to Bombay, l.pio—i.p)<i-II a communica¬ 

tion by steam vesselsdrum England to Calcutta could be i-llcetcd in a passage- oi about, 
two months, the greater portion of private correspondence would take that, channel, 1.300 
— — Pair rate, of postage on letters and newspapers going by steam, adopted by the Court. 

of Directors in l-Ybruarv 1N3.7, 1.701--Proportion ol the whole coirespoedenee likely 

to be eonveved by steam.^o-g—The more tlie communication can be improved, the 

greater the number of letters \\ ill be, 1.70.). 1,713- 1,717- 'i he posts throughout the 

Bengal presidency were acceleialid win 11 witness was there, 1.703—-—Delivers m a table 

showing in w hat ihgiee they wire accelerated, 130(1- Wintiur tile Bed l'iu loute 

would la* pn-f; r:cd, if more expensive t han the Cape route, 1,707—1.7011-Communica- 

tion between the dilli rent, ports of Imha is dsirable, the o\inland journey limn Bombay 
being sj inconvenient, J.718- 1,722. 

n u 




/undone, 



Fl/dnns/onc, The honourable Moun/stenart. (Analysis of his Ev idcucel.—A eominuuieulion 
with India l>v steam would he highly udvant i^'ocs in a political and moral point, of view, 

1 <) —H -t()‘2p-The olli-cd of this intcioour-o on the members of the Company's service ; 

in setlleis, missionaries, editors of newspapers, merchants, traveih rs, and the natives of 

India, l19;r-’. 1<J34-No evil culls,■({iiennes apprehended I mm the influx of natives 

into England, 11433. 


Faup users m l\<zu]>!. 
natives have hceii 


Tlmre are always a good many engineers in Egypt ; great. many of the 
educated as engnu*< is, (ialhncau <n><j|oi -—Steamers coming udn 


Suez in want of repair could be easily repaired, though net with as much dispatch as m 
England, Cml'hnra 1/ pi104. 


I'a/miml//. See A /c.rnndi/a am! Pa fun at,h. I’lan h>r eliee.'i.io a Simm Ctminiuniealiou with 

tin three Pnsidcncies <</ Ln/ia. Ibinrautinc. 

In/mimlh to Suez. The aveiage pa.'-ugc Irmn l'ulmnuih to s mu*z is tueuiy-iitn e days* 
Pcuenck 7*M ■ 

Felix, Ca/ie. Desirable io find ancle.nage l’.,r a floating depot, under (..‘ape Felix, liruek.s 
1 Seth 

7 V. hi s / 'while 11 /trt Is. See Pa,h//, ■ Ti heels. 

I'irc/h/ Steam I css, /. Tonnage and horse-pou er of the bin fly si earner, Waohava 1 <■ >|—1 7 t. 
J’urf'es Steam I om/. See Calcutta to ( anion. 

Freujht. But. little space for profitable fix ighl in the Red Sea -.trainers; tin re would lie 
room far treasure, widen is usually consider-.d the pciquidte oft n- rapt.das, Peacock 

7<>-2 7.'-"l line Would be ample freight. for the loss bulky articles ia lai j-- steamers; 

i-numer.d ton ol those artnic--, and the places which would be 1 i •< - • 1 in. tin* irallie. 

Initial lotli, tot', - S.emi! is, if re-oilar and of sullieient eaia-.-iiy, wool l event¬ 
ually rec rive height lor i.ul-a to a ruusidciable amount.; at present the natives wmil I he 
jealous of interference : the rich pslgi inis w oiild in a short, time make me ,.f them, iie/t- 
st 1 ail 4;jo 4;);j. 

I'reir/ht and Insurance. Consul-! at ii n < f tin* compand ive rate ol ii< i*..; 1 11 and ie.sur nice of 
steamers oniij l»v tlio way of tile c'.qe and the Bed Sea, I Paduan ice i jS. 

French Steam I 'essc/s. They are supi iinr to the English ; greaf improvement-.-of ia’c v n ; 
in the engines, and the French engineer-. have paid “Teat attention to tin* muoiim 

ol vessels, Mori/un 1 d ( '} -1; -1 ii;-They do not make greater way tli.oi the Enjj.sii, 

t.ardaer 11134. 

Fuel. The quantity of fuel might. at some seasons of the Year, e\< epl. dming li,e mou-'Oi n, 

he* diminished, ami the vessel equally immersed by cargo, 1 1 organ I p-S, 14. ( . The 

economy in fuel depends ujmn the stokers, l.ardner ibi i.— -See also Coats. 

I urluiujh. Expedic ncy of letting the civil -and military officers of India return by steam to 
England lor their furlough, instead ol going to l.e- ( ape ol (loo I Hope; if. vvoald h : 
reasoua'ole to leave them the. option, Peaeneh -S1 |-\;o- - - Delects of t he Indian ic-niii- 

turns relative to furlough, Peacock 831-83.7-’lin: question ol' liuiou-.di diseitssid, 

Mdrill, l 33 -‘i- 3 o> Mackenzie 1 (iKc-1 f-Kq. 

See also Officers. Steam JAaeiijati <u la India, i. 

(mles. Remarks respecting the gales in the Ray oi Bemud and Bombay seas, llntck* 
IS; ,<1-184:3. 

(1 allowing Alexander. (Analysis of his Evidence.)-—A civil and manufacturing engi¬ 
neer; has been six months in Egypt, S/*,‘I S38-Railroads het.vvecn Alexandria and 

Adla, Cairo and Suez would reduce the distance from Alexandria to Suez to twenty-four 

or thirty hours, Slit. 873-874-Than; is a railway from the lMnk.at.tnm 11 ills for sup- 

plym-j, ( airo with stone, M,j, S(>;>-B 1 01 Ibr conveying water along the line ; length of 

tlu- proposed line, ^ce., 8<i.|-Xy<,-Piiecoi labour in Egypt., 87 1--Tliere is a great 

deal ol tralhe in Egypt, and much more might be created ; enumeration of articles the 
sale of which would hi* im-reasi ii by laeilifv of'conveyance, 870,87;}. 

-Distance from Cairo to Adhi by the N ile, 87,7-The Pacha has only one steam-boat 

on it, but would have, more if he met with cncouiagoiicul, ^77——lie; docs not require 
pecuniary aid from this country, -SyS-Me lias no steamei on the lied Sea, but contem¬ 

plates having two for bringing his own produce, 880. 

Tiie Pacha would tint object to tin; passage of troops through Egypt, 8S1- 13 is; 

character and that of Ins s-m and grandson; our communications with India through 

k^ypt very dependent upon the tiding sovereign, S8j-S8.}-The Nile at its lowest. 

state 
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lb-port, 1 N97— con/i/i/iCil. 


Galiotwn/, \ /crawler. (Analysis of his Evidence) coulh.ucrl. 

stnl.o is as navigable as the Thames to |{ichmond, H85 - --The plague nt <»l not a fleet »1 it* 

if-u!.nil v of the intercourse, SHli-KNS-Trade In-twccn Alcxaudin and t dn .|-e, Hs ; ,. 

s{i|i-__ The Dacha will cstabli-h a reasonable rale - f custom tin) it uih-i go. id.- cm ec 

by tilt- Red Soa , he ’/.‘II nut r.hur-o- f.,i travci-mg tin.- Nile, i.mli -s In- own v < ' -• i me 
us'-d ; mu' will In- i-vy p.irt dm-., > •« S ; 5. 

At fioiaek tin in is on-.: of ! In- iii - i. <m !■ m ad 1 rs-s in t 1 ->- w ■ n I- i , and .t:i .d ni.d, u ,• - ■ 
can/ i liners in F.gv pt, so that a steamer no a!-1 l>e r-•[.•. -1 t«-d a l dm/, -S<- I i 1 b. ! ■■ v. : 

, I'aill-ind Iron! I 'air.- to Sin/, cm.-im-a's .and >»< ikm- n could lie I ».a *u;;.: t cl el in line; t ■ 

j‘ u ,il- lion.',:'.. ;aili-— Mode lil w hull I be la •:h ,•; -:i t !i • l-a u:m.11 \ c i.-i. /mes a 1 .■ 1 -> in- *-■!; - J>'a/l 

with water, qoii - qofS-A well has been dia-o\e;e.l h.dluuy 1t w -• •• • 11 t ;niu „ii“ 

borin’.’* have been made and amul water iomnl at tin- depth oi two or three handled 

(ci-t, 909-914—-Smm: very superior coal and iron have b-rn di-.covi-red in Syiia withm 

eighteen miles of the sea, 91.) -91 7. 

(lanea. There are steam-vessels working on tin- daugy //-■.-</ 1 191 1 t.pj. 1 1,-V*. 

' Sec also Si cum ’Nuciguthw. In Itnlht, 'J. 

('mhnuh'i ('liuiniel . See I’mnl tic Guile (u .S ncotra. 

(Innbct (inHair-icr. is sheltered from the north-east monsoon and swell ol tin: sea. by the 
projectile.!, point affording shelter to vessels lying there at that period, II illste.nl 49b. 

(h/mlleif, Captain Melei/I -\ (Analysis of his K\ id< n;v.)—\V as in tin: Company’s military 
service at. JJombay for fourteen years; has been leturned above twenty yea is, bat. has kept 

opa mint extensive eoi rospon.driue with evei v pai I olllje Ibiii-di India. 1 ‘>)S~ 1 9 1 • >- In 

India tin.- feeling in favour ol’the comprehensive plan is a - slrong as possible, and ahno-t 
universal ; no other plan will afford either adecpiate accommodation or imv general d< glee. 

• if satisfaction, 1 91 1 — 1 8 1;Pas-angers trolii Calentla and Madras would scanelv be 
beiielit eil at all bv the contimd «-omumnu ai ion with Pi-imbay ; being lor tin- far yu :ili 1 
part, females, children, ami pm-on-. in ill -health.; they could not encounter the oveil.md 

journey to llomhav, ]i|/.d. .—Tin c\p.-ii-r of tin- l-'i d Sea route would not exceed that. 

of the Cape, either m 1 cf le nee ! - • Ug>-is Ol Co) I Ii.;a lab 1 1 :i 1 I , If)!.', - I ue 1 1 1 - 

11011 s, nat iiia! and historical, ol i:ie M < 11»1 rraiiean and h> d a ionic vvom-l induce toe 
majority to prefer if 191 | ■ -A *-1 ««n, y argmm nt in favour of the compr. b. e^ive plan i~, 

• hat a v i.rv small propoitmnal ditii-n ;u e ot e vpenditur-- will accomplish a much im;r<| 

advantageon- result, to: 7, 1918-The cmum lend goutl. ineii ol liombay contemplate 

(In- estaohshnu-nl ol a priviite steamer to ( eylou ; another is about to be sent to Calcutta „ 
th-ie are already some in Australia, I9-0 19-;',. 

i ,1.fir.Ini’ll, (tijic. Desirable, to find anchorage fir a floating dephl under (ape (Juardafui, 
/•Z - --c 7 v • S-!t). 


Hull', Fateit! ('ouflciiscrs. Sect nwlcnsci , 2 . 

11 .j. I/.) ij t c. See ( nosier. .^snm// ti, I. 

Urn,!. Major Ciiar/es Franklin. ( Analysis of Ins I Aid.me.. ; i-o . n t lu Mib|eet of >t = a 

ir.ivi'Oit ion to India -yn-at attention for the last six m sev. n • * a — ; pie-, sited a lepurt in 1 ■ 
to the India Hoard, hidia lions* ,and to His .Majesty, H*Si I'xammciHlu propoMii r-w • 
,,j x s ,.;trs ami; if is ipiite pract icable, 100S -Monthly eoiummin a' u.u can lie a<-eom|»hsh. - I 
during; all Times ot the v< ar, 1090 - --Socotra and Caimnuti the best depots we can have, 

10i . _1‘erim is well calculafcd tor a depot as to position ; /vdc-u js better sitmn. d 

for a depot, 1099-1.09^'- - Maewllah wouid be useful ibi ;i depot, 1 09.}- lopS -■ The hue 

of continuous eonimuuisatmn -Imuld In-yin from laej,land to Alexambia, combine all 
sources of profit, and be eonm en d with eomim reial and jiust-oliiee airaiio » niciits, 1100 

_W ith the present post-oflice r-. nidations it. will not make an ample iciurii, the cost 

of conveyance lor pamphlets, pei iodic.ds, &c., being tantamount to a prohibition, as they 

can only he sent, as Letters, and paid by weight, n™-’Ihe Indn.n community wry 

anxious to have p.ibbcutums, pare, is, jaw papeis, transmitted hy mad, imt ,n the 

letter-bags, but by the same, conveyance.; this transmission uomd eontrdmte at least. 
15,900/. a year, 1099 lloS. 

Number of vessels to be employed, tin ir tonnage and power, , , ,,9-— l-.eonomy requires 
lliut liirycr vessels than (ion tons sh<*ul«l not Ik? used at. fust, 1 I 1,I 1 l ^ - If laim’i 
ones were subsequentIv leijuisite, the smaller ones could lie lastly disposed of; the steam 
navigation in the Indies would take some of tln-ni, MltS- i 1I9— liiiaun ol ISy nd ha.-, 
cont.racti-d for two steam-boaL.-; tbe mat.' -- princes desire to eairv the coiumunie..tion as 
liii’h as Hyderabad ; eomim reial advanla.-.es of navigating the Indus by steam, li-Jo 

—T*—St emu navigation is rapidly extending, n 2-2--Connmimeat ion between Point de 

dalle, and between the Isle of l-iance and Ceylon, now under consuleiation, list - 

It. is peculiarly adapted for narrow seas, where the trade wind prevails; vessels wlneli 
are now detained for months would be earned through them in a tew days, 1121-1 t -2. 

0( . u 11 2 Kepicsentat 1011s 
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llejiort, l — continued. 

(lend. Major Charles l iaid./in. { Analysis of his Evidence)— continued. 

Representations have born made from sm oral coin mere tal towns of England, Scotland 

ami Ireland, dishing steam I'onmuinication \vi1 1 » India bv iho Hod Sea, 1 I-2 |-Parties 

at all the prcsiii. m ies in lmii.i arc propaia d to support, the measure ; thorn would bo no 
diliioulty in accomiihslmig this ohjeet, |>rnvided it mot with (hr approbation n! tJoveru- 

IV.enl and the East India ( 'unip.mv , j I -2 t ?>s . - Ad\autagysof Camaraii as a depot ; a good 

smooth haibomy with anehoi.ige at all toms; no liar at the entrance : it has a toil and 
about one bundled fiumiics, v. ho trade with Abvssinia. A'rabia and Mocha, 11 g 7— I • d- 

•-A lucrative trade might be drawn thereby establishing an European market, ii;j;j 

-Tile pi-.iple all along (lie shuns of the Hed Sea are very auMous to possess them¬ 
selves of various mamilaetuKs, l I;;;;. 

lu iSoji the amount of duties in Massom r \vas tv.cntv or thirty thousand dollars, lijj.y 

-A recent >111 vev of t he Hed Sea liv Captain Mmvdiv, shows that, theie would be no 

d 1II h. tilt v m establishing agent s t here, 1 1-(\>t ton. eolhe and indigo are t in: .-.punt a neons 

produel of the eouufrv, I I;;,',—•—Tile establishment of a depot at Socotra would h/mg a 
gloat deal of trade into it. from the east.an eoa>t. of Africa, i 1 :>* =——Tim; commerce of 

Egypt would be greatly increased, iigy It;;!''-Persons ::n:i>y lor pleasiuo would 

choose tin: loiite oi' Keumdi on t!ie Nile to ( 'ism ir, l t ;;■*>-1 1;;; 1 —’I lu: sea o( Suez, 

which for two or three months in the year, when the wind blows strung, is more ilillieult 
for steameis than the southern pint of the Hed Sea, would be avoided; but persons 
desiring dispatch would choose the route of Suez ; for packages and parcels Sm-z would 

be preferable, 1 l ;;S 1 j ,| 1-There are si veral w 1 lls iu the I )esei t of f.'osseir ; they should 

be rice| cm d and protected : they are boring w ith success in the. Desert, of Suez, 1142, 
•ME 

The Pacha has o\pres-eil ii:s desire for the communication,and is anxious to forward it, 

114.7-11 .|S- 1 ’assei ij_u 1 s are now treatid with civ ditv and kindness, by order of the 

pi'e.-eid. Pacha, 11 pi.— 1 h seiipliuit of tiie non In als w hich would be n ijiiiied upon the 

Nile for 1 be purpose of can vine, on tile 1 ■■mmumealion between ('aim and (.'osseir, J 

11,70 • —Steam-bo.its might also navigate lioin Alexandria t.> Ho.setla. it.|<)-it,70.- 

(foal lias been found in S\ria, 1171-W hether it would lie desirable to work these 

mines, since c.ial may bo delivered at. Alexandra from tins country at a very moderate 

cost, 1 1,7--1 1.7:;. 

The last ih script ion of coal to send amiss to Suez would be that taken out iri ballast 
by flie l.iveipool vessels; this mode of 'supply would also lie die most economical, 11,72— 
11.7,7 —Jhiee at which Soeoiia. (.’amaian and Suez may he supplied with coal ; mode of 

conveyance, 1 i/yj—11.7(1’ —Coals mi:,ht also lie laid down at. Mocha, Jidda and the 

island of Ibavamioo, l 1.77-1 lbl~-Mr. Peacock's evidence respecting the cost of coal 

for the Hugh landsev on a vovago between IJombay and Suez, is not, correct data for the 

pi'esi lit day, llUg-llb;;-The uccomiimdut inn of passengers, ujmn the plan of tin: lice- 

tradeis, yiv: , i_Ma ixd sa ti - (he; ion ; in a < love rnmont establishment, the object is not. so 
< astlv accite ,.li.- lu d, I 1 li | - 1 11 ;,7 - (>: > an v hut, t he combined plan there vv on Id be danger 

of msudieient. returns, 1 1P.7— —(deal moral advantage:' expected from its oeinev nm with 

tlie iiiitiii .1 navi :ai ion of India bv die. » hi ugi s and the Jumna, tltiii-i’>\ having coal 

at Aden instead of Moeiia, lo.s. pa r ton w ill lie saved ; expense occasioned by the fixed 

winds in the Toil Sea, i 1(17-1 J bS --f ile haiboui of (.'osseir is safe, tltiii - —(..'0111- 

Hieieial and politic.' advum,e_es .,1 a general .'team eommumealion with the iliilerint 
presidencies oi India, ltyo- Estimate of (he expi use ol I he dil'creiit. roiiniumieat ions; 
hist, Iietween England lid Hotnbav; seeoiidlv, bom England, to include all India, 1172. 

[Second Examination.]—-(.'njiv of the plan of May v.|, 1 S;j(», lor a comprehensive sleuui- 

cummiuiieaiion witli India, 117.7-• Enoncjus statements in a letter from file Secretary 

of the I’.oaid of Control to the Po-tinasli i-g; mend, 1 17■'»-Difference between the 

plan first submitted lo Clovr-inment by the London comnultee and that now given in, 

1177 -The extended commomealimi jocouumaiiieil, 1 I 7S- —lhil.li plans are cipiully 

practicable; the expense of the comprehensive plan is less in proportion to its receipts; 
miscarriage in the confined plan might. lead to total failure, 1171). 

[Third Examination.]— Hi port n eeived from Calcutta respecting Captain Moresby’s 
survey of Ileawandee ; particulars concerning the same ; description ami map of 
Jleawaiulcc delivered in, ip-'j. 

Head, Major. Communication from him relative to steam navigation to India, App. 
r . ‘204-207. 

Jhrvdiuluo, or Hcnrandee Island. One of fho Maidive Islands surveyed by Captain 

Moresby ; might. be made a ileji.it. for coals. Head 11,7!)- I l(> 1 —-Report sent from 

Calcutta, slating that, this island is capable of receiving a steamer at all times of the year, 
and of afihrdmg sail; ah.ebnr.rm, lie,id 11*27 — D..script ion of ileavandoo PI10I0, the 
Northern Atoll of the Maidive I baud ;, by Limit. T. Powell, it. N., assistant surveyor, 
referred to in ihe cvibuicc of .Major Head, i.j July W/ (.will) a map), App. p. ‘217. 

See also Coals, 1. 

Jlcdjukz. Places in which the. holy cities of Mecca and Medina arc situated; have not 
been infected by the plague more than once, J Veil stead j—4HG. 
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Report, 1 N37— continued. 


Helena, Si. Recommended as u station lor steam vessels going |l ie Cape route, Peacock 

*10 r 1 O 
• ) 1 -> ij* i>* 

//aula son. Captain Andrew. (Analvsis of liis pvide.ncc.)—Has commanded steam and 

sailin'? vessels in the Indian seas lor 20 years, rjiH, <|ltj-A steamer would encounter 

no dillieulty in going from the mouth of the lloogly to Point Palmyras, thence to Madras, 
and thence to Point. »le (Ialle, and il would goat the rale of five or six miles an hour, 
<120- | ——A steamer could make a direct passage from Point do (ialle through the 

< lolandos Channel to Soctia, <)-•»■-<):}<>-The passage round Donderu Head to Bombay 

has been mc.de several times, 92,7 ;1 - Voyage from Calcutta to Canton in the Forbes 

strainer, towing another vessel. 932 939. 947, 940.<171 -The monsoons nothing to a 

powerful steamer, winch can ride out a Imnieanc as wi^il as any olln r vessel, 940, *44j_- 

A powerful steamer could easily make the port of Socotra, 942 944- The piracy of the 

Indian seas might be easily put down, p.j7 9.70.. • -Size of vessels leijuin d for steaming 

between India and Sue/., 9.72-1-.7!b 

fh'h/niitsc. Sir ./i fi/i. (Analysis of lus Statement. 1 )—Correspondence and papers showing 
what has been done since 1.X34 with respect to steam communication with India, lie. p. 14 
— Corros|i.\njdenee with various departments of the Covernmcut relative to steam 
navigation to India, lie. p. 1 7- 1 p— — Papers referred to in his evidence, if, .June 1N37, 
A/ip.p. 193—201. 

} lotieit hi. An open roadstead ; a very indifferent, situation for a depot, We!I stem 1 gtiS. 

Iloutjlif to Almiras. The course ftom the lloogly to Madras should he from the floating 
light, to I’uiiil. Palnivia--, or, in ease ol strong winds, within the Island of'Andaman, 
Sairne .a >.7—2 I < >, Dana 2,71 <- 2 ( >2 ■—-There could lie no ditlieultv in a good F.nropeaii 
steamer making tile p.a sage from Hoogly to Madias and Point de (Ialle, Dana ‘2;7<> -2()2 

-Rate at. which t!t : Ib remce would pcifoini tins voyage oi about, eighty miles, Dunn 

2t»;j. 

Jlenr/hf fa Point tie (Ialle. A steamer would encounter no dilTie.ultv in going from the mouth 
of the Hoogly to Point Palmyras, thenee to Madras, and thence to Point de Gallc ; it 
would go at the rate of five or six miles an hour, Jlem/ersuii 920-4)24. 

I Imran!, Mr. See ('tntt/ensers, 3. 

Hugh l.imJ.ii!/ SI emit Vessel. The Direetois of flu: Past. India Company have sent out 

orders to ihe Clovi-rnor-gener.il of India to place this vessel between Suez and Mocha to 

eairv mails, passengers, ike., lYaahorit, 1 — Description of this vessel; her inferiority 

to vessels of later date, \\aghni n ;j.f-|o— She passt d nine times up and down the 
Red Sea without impediment fiom either the Windsor currents, !\ m/horn X 1. 133—— 
Si.e never earned any cargo, IV"glinrn 132, 1 ;;;i • —1 n consefjaeiire ol ord’-ts given by 
•In- < lovcHioi-gcncral of India, the Hugh l.mdsay has m uie lour voyages to Suez, 

/It ii/iou >c. In. p. 14--The Hugh Lindsay experienced gn at, dillieulty in getting fuel 

and other tilings from the main land during her \u\ap. - • hutlaer i.'.tiS. 

Se,- ib-O ( - nils, 4. 


I. 

Inman of' Si/ud. Has express* d his intention to contract r -gainers, /had 1120. 

Incrustation. See Condensers, 2. 

Indian fleas. 'I’he navigation of the Indian seas not more diliieuit. than tliat. of the Ray of 
Biscay, .Dunn 2X3-304.-.See also Piraetf. 

Indian Nan/. Number of vessels in the Indian navy, eleven or twelve; annual expense, 
100,000/.; employed in cheeking piracy and taking surveys, Meieill 1303-1307. 

Indian. Prance imports indigo exclusively from Calcutta, J 1 V/g//u/v/ 120, 121. 

See also Ahtssoucr. 

Insurance, Insurance by steamers may be effected cheaper, or at. the same rale as by sailing 
vessels, Hriggs 144,7. 1447 -14,70.- See also Freight and Insurance. 

Invalids. The situation of invalids at Calcutta, who want, to go to sea in a south-west 
monsoon, would be much ameliorated by the establishment of regular steamers, Turton 
l Ol H. 

lion floats. See Coals, 3. Cossetr to Cairo. Site Itiver. 

Iron /loiters. Sec lloi/crs. Condensers, 2. 


J. 

Jidda. Has hitherto been used as a coal depot; it is fronted by innumerable coral rocks, 

and not. accessible by night, Well stem! 4 7 1-Is admirably adapted Ibr a coal depot; a 

beautiful harbour ; very good anchorage, and very capacious, Mackenzie ib<>,7. 

See also Cauls, 1. 

O.91. n it 3 Johnston, 
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Johnston, Captain. Extract of ;i 1 <■?!:.n-truni Captain Johnston, super ntI. ut <>t steam 


vessels in tin (bingos, to Lord William I’, utinek, da!t‘<I ('aleutta, ;;<i January 
vored in 1 »y tlu. 1 idylil lii'ii. I.oid William Bcutiuck, l.jtli July I X37, .dp/». a. -.’id. 


i.i'ii — 


Johnstone, Tile Right lion. A/ema./er. (Analysis oi’ Ins Evidence.V-~\Vas sixliea yours m 
CovIon ; o.iiirrs ^nr.i 1vtd\ _ Idled, 1 Sdo Was sent ollicially In England by tin - ouriir 
nient ut v 1 oii mi idoi>, l.o pinpose vaiious mi asinv-. ibr restoring the ancient trade <d 

tin* island, and improv ing 13 »-’ coudiimn ol tin* natives ; statement oi these measures, 
1XX7 ■ ■ -They would Is- turn aided l > v making Point de dalle a station lor steamers, for 

wlueli |uir|iiise it is admiiably tilted, 1SSX-Its adv milages, iXXi) • -Tile deepening 

of the Panibam channel would pmbidly be elleeted I’or the eouvi.nii.nee of the Indian 
stealings, and this would greatlythciicfil the northern pait ol' (’eyIon; that, eli.uim l was 
rendered impassable in the fourteenth century ; the cause of tins explained ; it would eost 

20 , noil/, to deepen it, jXijt. i8;i|-Cochin might be made a port of gii-.t eou.mereia! 

imporlanee, iSp;} — Sketch of the moral and polilic.il advantages the unlives of India 
will derive from a regular and frequent. eonmmuiealiou with England, Id;'.7- -Danger 
Heed in t le anliripati <1 from the dilfusiun of know ledge amongst the Indians, li-’qi — - 

The steam eominuuieation should be istablished with all the presidem ies ; but. it it is 
to be limited to one of them, Calcutta. should lie preferred, t Si j-j- i;.)i>o. iq-'b - In lh<- 
event ol tin* eomnnmieation being confined to Bombay, all passengers except single men 
would go to Calcutta and .Madras bv the Cape of dood Hope, to avoid llie oveilam! 
journev from Bombay, Iqol, l «>«»—- •Steam eonniinnieation will iiuluee many peisom- 
to visit India, and willincunse the sale of periodicals, and literary works oi that de-crip - 
lion, i|r>3-1 ()«>.,. 

Jinn mi. 


See St,nun \ari'jatioa to Italia, 2. 

O 


Iv. 

Kingston, John. (Analysis of his Evid. no A — One ol the enganeeis to the Admiralty, 

has been on dutv about twelve vi ars, 1«b1;«>-1 t.i;.Hall's condensers keep the both i 

clean, spare its wear and tear and save lurl ; iimnln r oi visseS eoiistruilid upon tha'. 
principle; the condensers should lie apj bed lo the steam communicat 1011 w.tii lie!. ., 

1 tiq.|.—1 730--Morgan's paddlc-w! 1 c.t Is vv ear 01.1 fast, ami are too compile He.I to be used 

where it. would not be easy to get them piopeily repaired, 17:; 1 • i 737— Mr. Enid's 
wheel seems to promise gn at, advantage.-.; desciiptum of it, l 73d-1 73 s \ cs-i is h e 

the ste.uu servin' should not exceed -ix limidred (oieg 1741. 

They would weatln r a gale In Ut r than larger .--it atm is, and suliei h fro.n v. ■sir |-i; ■. 

tear, 1 “ 4 g - i 7 -J - A steam, r of six lumdn-ii tons should !i ivc hiea two inn. dr.it . > 1 , 1 

sixty to two hundred and seventy lmise power, t 7 gy ---If her form v.-ne good, ? lie could. 
Use her power without straining In. !'.-clt under the water ;n making heed\.,,y. r/p. -17 

-—The loin's of the l me.orn and the bag!.* r. commended ; dcMTiut-u o! the ImiitT, 

174;), 17.70- — An excess ol power a gn at advantage, l 7.71--1 7.73 -■ - -S'.-aiin-rs <t <u ; e 

thousand tons oticr no advantages, 17,71-Those of six lumdicd tons would aco< nm 

date sixty passengers comfortably; then.* might not be much room for a cargo, 17,7 7 -1 7.7 


Labour m I.iSUJ'l ■ Price ot labour in Egypt, i lutluiray X71 
Jabonrers. Sec Maltese Jaboara s. 

Jardner. Dr. JJionusins. (Analysis of bis Evidence.)—lias been devoted to scientific pur¬ 
suits for many years, and particularly to those brunches connected with steam, 1.723- 1,72.7 

-—llecomimnds vessels ol one thousand tons burthen and two hundred and fitly hor.se 

power, smaller ones being unable to cope with the south-west monsoon, 15*2(1——They 
should be duplicates; the vox age should be divided into short stages; stages indicated, 

l^gfj-Paper dcliveied in, showing the distance each steamer will have to perform, and 

the coal and time she will consume, 17,2(1. 1,730-1,73--]S umber ol steamers leqimeii , 

their size, and locomotive dutv, 1.73c-.The pioportam of tonnage to power must be 

determined bv the vox age to lie performed without, a relay ot coals, 1.733, * 63-1 -A** 

steamer should ever make headway against tin: south-west monsoon ; she should tack and 

take advantage of the lulls, 1,73,7-Calculation of the relative distances, and rates per 

hour the same quantity of coal would carry a steamer under the varying circumstances 
of wind and weather, 1,737-1.73^. 

[Second Examination.] -- Pioportion between the power and tonnage of steamers ; their 

speed would lie alfected by diileient proportions, 1,740—1.7.1(1.Hensons for preferring a 

vessel of one thousand tons and a pi oportionale horse power to vessels of the size of the 
Alulwnta and Beieuice, 1,747 1,7,7!'. 1.7114. *.7* >,7—-—Estimate of the number of tons which 
a vessel of one thousand tons, with the proportion of power of one to four, could spare for 

cargo, 1,7.77-Eive I'ui'dn d and lilty tons would remain for crew, stores, cargo, and 

about one hundred first class passengeis, 1.7,77, C'i- 7 *— —Heavy cargo sinks the vessel 

1,00 
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X A V H i A T ION 


lit |»oi t, i *37— ec/itinned. 


1 ./miner, Or. iJit./n/viii*. (.Analysts of his 1 '.vuh nc.i - i outturn < 1 . 

too deep, Iml for Iio|\t woods there would be ample room, i457—-The loai-boxes of 

vessels that have lone; tiips to take should he talked, ami the turn of the: vessel niain- 
taim.il hy icplacinw the coals with sea-water, 14.37--1.5d1 -Estimate. of the comparative 
annual expense of t wo steam ships ofilili.-nnt tonnage, 1.5 <>-.». 

fitness of tin: Iiarboms of the lied Sea for steamers ; the Island of Cumarun recoin- 
niended as the uiieiim.diate station between Socotra and Suez; there* is no bar at tin: 
cnlra nee, 1,3< it >-1,7< >X. 

The lltioh I.imlsay experienced ;j;reat dilli'-ulty in uettiim fuel and other things from 

the main land, l.'/iS- Xdvantayis of C.imaian as a station, t.-fiS— Hulks furnished 

with fuel, {fee. should he placid at Socotra, to p.event disi.m l<ame ami ddav : there are two 
*- belt 1 id | harbours at. Socotra, 1 4 , i s ' —l he presoot number 1 1 ’p.e-seiioers that pass lief ween 

Kmj;Iautl and India is three thousand two hundred a >.ar, t./ p —'That numher will he 

ytvally augmented by the establishment ot steam rounmucca>mu, t^tjij-In all eases 

while raiiioads have h< cn established, the iun.reom si- has lmriasi-d m an immense pro¬ 
portion, 1 i; 1-Since steam-boats leave la.i n estahii-Jn.-d with the Peninsula, more than 

ten times the number oi’pei.-on.s yo abroad, 1471— I he Ikmloyne steamers land one 
thousand persons a. day (Imre, in eon-eipieiiee m tlie reduced fares, 1574 —The fare oh 

the Hill Sea louti* may he icdueed, wnljout deduction bom the piolits, 1.374-The 

suhjict of fares discuss*, d, and a table of fares for the stages drawn up, 1.375 15S0- 

Conn arative amount of coir.-spumh.nee anil mercantile intercourse between the different, 
presidencies and lliis ri.ir.fiY, 1 ,".S 1 - 1 rb'-'.i- 

Commercial inleri * 01 -e will he enlarged, 14X4— Remarks on the transfer of carm* 

In,in one st< aim r to ai oilier, 111 reference to insurance, 1,5X5-(jeneral information 

ri sped iiiLf the lnach u .cr v to lie mail in steamers destined lor l.aiy voyages; makers 

recommended, 14S7 - The process of iiicrust at ion 111 h.ilers explained, 15X7. 'flu; 

water of the Ihd Sea not 1 1 k< ly to produce more deposit than that of any other 
sea; fresh water has nn-»e iiu.e, anil tliat is the most mischievous iiiyi edient of the 

deposit, 15SS— 1540 -Ordinary remedies applied to this evil. 1541- The structure 

and i ilieiencv ot i kill’s cemh »si is considered, 1.3*11 - -15! th>* 1,3! ) 7 ~ 1f) —- -1 Jiilrreueo of 

opinion re.-pecliny them, 1511.; — lb-commended for the service on tins side of ['• *\pt, 

In •ca use nl w av s within leaeli id repairs, 1544-- ■ lhilerir.ee hetwei n I low aid's principle 

and Hall’s explained; llouaid's has not attained to tliat point of certainty which would 

uairnnt its adoption, 1(104-liioy - Tin* subject of coal disen-sed in 1» f ■ r* 1 s». < * to price. 

quality and mode of conveyance (•> Sm z, 1 (JoS— 1 (>] .4-A constant. eL.u.jc of vessel in 

Iml climates advisable, both for the vessels and the cnyiiiee! *4 lf-lfl. 

W itness wives in a paper, showing the erst of a si.am-sbip and its animal e.xpvn-r; 
annual <*ost hetvvi-en India and Suez, exclusive oi siala.us: tin; whole time iji r.vi.in l.ou- 

.!on and ('alcutta, ifitfi -Cun.-i<h leiions w hich inlluenei- u ituess in allowing an unusual 

comph-ment oi mech:lineal skill, i(iif>— 1 lie economy oi ! 11,• 1 ilepnids upon tin* stokers. 


e e- aivei. 


1 1» 1 1 f — I>V. isms why tla* cnpiani r-bouhl hr 1 --aivei. 

11 i 1 (i- < t’osi 1 v atiun.s upon hoilei s. Ho 1 ;--..any< s a.,* | ' 

pi r hod. is la r pie!era hie to non; t hey a; e do id, I * tin* • 
coiuh i'.-i 1 s arc ti-rd, iron loihis w dl do, r ;i'j! 

• id end. iii-:.;, 1 (>v»4-() pi 1 lion ri -p d :;i” I in - >' !...*• 1 

ham Worgan’s are on an improved plan, but ii >> > ; q 

t.i S i r \' p t, 1 r y 5--lhe splii puddle isuuieeU aid . ■ 

simple, 11i'J,”,— — The Aledea has .Woi_.>.i,’s p.eidk 
paddles; temporary adjustment, aln -ruble at jdc .sure 


Morgan’s are on an imp;ovcd plan, ini ii >> > ; : 

■ Vpt, 1 d J5--I he splii puddle is Ul'-tr eia a l'. 

ie. 1 ti'J ~ -T'ue Aledea has Alia- a.n’s p-.uidk 


;■ I Si -( , 1 


ih I'ae details of the emjr.e, 
•at i;s, 11 i 1 - - ill 1 4 ■ 'op.. 

iad. last ii-nevr; if llaii’s 
-ti 11 j f * - * 1 of < \ j > 1 < 1 -ion n m- 
: I i-.e k! ie-w hei-fs ; Air. \v d- 
!. *■ -11 d < n file .'.seal ie a h- 
e. i; 11.,oa ji.a Id Ie, and v ; 1 v 
t ;c.iv i.-abl-• to miship ! hr 

is ineoiiipalihle with (in¬ 


stability and strength r< ipiired, 1 1 d-dd 

It. would not he i-xpt d.ietit to 1 onuect tin* prisinf. estal'iisliment of Mediferranetui 
packets w ith the Indian station, 15-24— I’.w-i iin-n and despalelies .11 riv iiux at Alex¬ 
andria f'rcni Suez, would frequently, in crcssinr over to A! a da, l-e dt lamed (here a month, 

waiting for the Malta steamer, l f >vi« >, - It is essential to the success of the steam 

enterprise, considering it. as a ptissi u^i-r line. that. <|U ii.iuiiiu- should he performed at 
I'alnmuth ratl’.er than at Alalia ; piescnt ink s of ipiarantiue, lf i;pd —Size of 

steamers to work between Alexandria and l almouth ; six or seven hundred tons sufli- 

eientlv lar;;**, iti;;;’--I'remdi steamers do net make yreater wav than the English, 1(10,4 

I i‘eflieient steamers are established hctvven \le\andria and I'almouth, the corres- 
pondenee from I airland to India need not jyo hy Asai.-wules, tin- mails would 

not. save time hv 1 hat arrangement, t(>;;d. 

l eave of Absence. See J'tirlun^/i. 

J.e/lers. Return of the numher and amount, ol letters landed at the ports in Ireland from 
the presidencies in India, viz, Madras, IJomhay, ('alcutta and Ceylon, for one year, 
51 h January 1847, App. />. 1 ijX.- See also Site: to liaitibat/. 

betters and Newspapers. Return of the numher and amount 01 letters and newspapt rs 
reei ived hy private ships from the island of Ceylon and the three presidencies of Jjombay, 

Ala 1 Iras and Calcutta, in three years i lal.ej; 5th October lX;j (-lN:’/), App. p. 147-- 

Similar return of the numher and amount of Utters and newspapers sent by private ships 
to tla same places, App. p. 147. 

0.41. t; u 4 /.ic/iju/t/, 
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[Communication 


Report, 1837— continued. 

Lichfieltf, Earl of. Letter from W . L. Mabcrly, esquire, to die Karl of Lichfield, dated 
3d February 1837, on the proposition from the Company associated to promote steam 
navigation to India, App. p. i<) j.-J<)6. 

Liverpool Vessels. See Coal*, 2. 

Lime. Fresh water has more lime than salt water ; lime is the most mischievous ingredient 
of the deposit in the boilers, Lardncr 1,7X8-1,790. 

Lodhiana. A steam-boat, might communicate with Lodhiana, by an eighteen days’ passage? 
from Bombay, llobhouse, lye. p. 22. 


M. 

Machinery. General information respecting the machinery to be used in steamers intended 
for long voyages, Li/nlner 1,7X7. See also Mo/tsun/is. Steam i'esseh. 

Mackenzie, Captain. (Analysis of his Kvidence.)—Of the Bengal cavalry; left India in 
December 183,7, ami came in a native vessel from Calcutta up the. Red Sea through 

Kgypt at the season ol the 11011 li-easl monsoon, if *;jG— 1 640--Touched at Cochin, Mocha, 

Jidda, ('osseir, and crossed the Desert of Thebes, 1646-Found water in the wells there. 

Hi ps, i(>4<j- r lbought the, route easy and interesting, and met with other travellers of 

the same opinion, >• ».7-I» 16.73-—Conversed with se\oral Knglish and Americans tra¬ 
velling for pleasure, who would have no hesitation in going to see India if steam enmmu- 
c.ation were established, 18.77—-—Of the twenty-five olliccrs who came overland with 
witness, twenty went to Sicily, and the rest to England direct by the Falmouth packet, 

16,78-\Y it ness tound t he voyage bv the Red Sea less expensive than round by the < ’ape ; 

particulars respecting it, 16.71) 16(1.4- —Jidda is admirably adapted for a coal depot; 
JMocba not. so good ; general opinion is in favour of Camaran, but witness did not. stop 
there, 166.7-1667-The Pacha is as anxious as the Kngli.-h for the steam communica¬ 
tion ; his reasons for being so, 166S - -The merchants witne-s saw there vv< re equally 

so; they think that it will greatly increase their trade with India, 1664, 1670—.It may 

also be. the channel of the Turkey trade to India and China, 1664. 

Articles specified that would eventually pass that wav, 1 670 ——Kxfcnt of the Pacha’s 
dominions; his olliccrs,both civil and mditaiy, liigblv favourable to the Knglish, and most 

courteous to British travellers, 1671- Mod.- in which the Pacha removes Ins troops 

from the Nile to the Red Sea, 167;.;, 1674-T he. water of the Desert is good rnou gh for 

culinary purposes, 1677-Observations n .-.pectin;; the plague, 1671.-1678-General 

desire ol the civil and military olliccrs of Bengal lor steam communication. 1670, 16X0. 

1682-Whether the rates charged by tin* (’ape of (loud Hope and the .Mediterranean 

for passengers should he raised or lowered, ifiXl-It would be good policy to give the 

same privileges to Italian olliccrs coming to Kngland, with regard to retaining their 
appointments and allowances, as they at present possess going by Kgypt or the Cape of 
Good Hope, 1682—1689. 

Macn//ah. Would be an admirable depot dming tin; north-east, but could not be approached 

during the south —\V(:St lllOlLsuoIl, 1 1 (Hslvild |-}-It \V<»llld I)(* i»S(‘llll ;»s i» depot, 

11 end. 1 (>()4—1 ()<)X. 

Madras. Should be a depot for coals, Darter 1061, 1062, 

See also Dank. Despatches. J.etlers and '••.papers. Ilvoa/y to Madras. Da s- 
seny-ers, 3. Doint J ‘ahnt/ras. 

Madras ta Ham hat/. The inhabitants of Madras and the civil and military olliccrs of India 

are very anxious for a steam counminication with Bombay, Si/a 1 222-1 238-The land 

route is very inconvenient and expensive, and almost impassable by ladies, Shu 1222— 
1238. 

Madras and ('alc/itta. See D/an jar effectin;/ a Steam Communication with, the three Dresi¬ 
dencies 0) India. 

Madras to Dai at de dalle. In the voyage from Madras to Point de Gallo a powerful 
steamer could make head against the south-west, monsoon, Adi rue 216-218. 

See also „■ Mansuons. 'I'riacnmu/ev. 

Madras Hands. The land and sea breezes prevail all along the coast, but do not extend far 
out to sea during the soul.h-wo-,t monsoon, ISairite 212-21,7. 

MahntoutUa ('anal. All passengers and goods go by lb i« canal to and from Cairo, and thence 
by Suez or Cosseir to the Red Sea, Drhjt/s 14.42. 

Mails. Sec Dirac;/. 

Malta Packets. See Dostaye. (luaranline. 

Maltese Labourers. Crea number of Maltese labourers and artisans have for years been 
a‘.tied at Alexandria and Cairo, / hi ays 1441. 


Manttr. 
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Report, 1837— continued. 


Manor. See Adam’s Jfridge. 

Marseilles. Merchants in Marseilles can receive valuable articles from Bombay in thirty 
clays by Mocha through Egypt, 1 Vay horn 11 <j—•—i.ortl Palmerston concurred in the 
expediency of tiansmiuiug the Indian mails through Era rice to Marseilles to save tine-, 

Hobhousc , I'jV. p ‘21. 

Marseilles and Alexandria. The route by Marseilles is the quickest, cheapest and the best 

that, can be devised for the transmission of India lelte rs, ike., Waghorn 1-The steaun-is 

caiTving*the goo>.ls from Marseilles to Egypt realize an immense income; expediency of 

establishing steamers of our own between Marseilles and Alexaueiiin, II a<//nrn 119- 

Steam packets go from Alexandria to .Marseilles eveiv ten days ; the distance hum India 
to Marseilles direct is one thousand miles less than by Cubed tar. Peacock 841-844. 

Massoner. Amount of the duties received in iXe-.p at Massouer, as stated bv Mr. Salt; 
recent survey of the Bed Sea by Captain .Moresby ;-!em s that then: would be no diflicn It y 

in establishing agents there. Head l 135—-Colton, collee and indigo are the spontaneous 

product of the country. Head 1133. 

Mecca. See Iledjekz. Plague. 

Medea, IT. M. Frigate. fs a very good sailing ship : her stt net lire, £vc. ; capacity for (in 1 , 

Oliver 1 7X3— 1 7<>4- I ler cquipim nt as a vessel of war amounts loan ilium use weight, 

(Hirer l 7 5 E *, 171)7-Tim Medea described ; considered bv witness a pelted vessel, 

'Tin Ion <171.->S r also Steam IV.wA - , t. 

Metlieal Students. 11 a sham enimmimeatnin with India is opened, medicul students from 
the college io <-aleutta would come over to England to study, Jiiitn/i ini ’. 

Medina. Sec J le/ljel::. 

Mcditen unean Pncl.t Is. They will not. hum a Md’u u itly eiuitamous cbaiii for steam 1:0111- 

iiiimic:it ion to England, HarOer 107,7- Tiny weie built tv. t lve veins ego, w In 11 sti am 

navigation was in its inlmiev ; this wiil account lor tlie-.r in-idiimeu-. v ; m w ones have 
lii-en lately employed, i\Ionian 1370-1371— It would not be expedient to connect, the 

present establishment of .Medili train an packets with tin- Indian one, l.ardner 1.3-J<j- 

Sir John Barlow’s estimate of the expense, exclusive ol lepairs, of one steam vessel 
therein, Holdtonse, Kk. it. 20. 

Melvi/I, J nmes Cosmo. (Analysis of bis Evidence.) — There is not sutlieient depth of 
water in the inner harboured .Mocha for steium-i ■; of i!u- bmtln u o( the Atnluutu and B.-re- 
nic-i- when fully laden, 12.31) - - This diiheully may pic.b.ihly be ov e 114.1111- ; .if not , Pi rim 
tail ho substituted, I2;.p- ■ - < 'oil could he t rauspni h d from Mocha io Am li, vv hit !i might 

be made the station, 12.p»-—l he monthly conveyance ol' h-tieis from India may, even 

now, be expected, but. mem: steamers are requisite to insure it; in the meanwhile: sailing 

vessi is will, to a great, extent, supply the deficiency, 1 2 t 1 icq,7-The conveyance of 

public, despatches would be accelerated by sending Bu m through franco to Mai seiHc*, 

instead of direct from England by the Malta packets, ; 240, i-247-Passengers as well 

as letters will go to India by the steamers; an ai rang e me m piotitahle to the Company, 

and convenient to all parties, 1-248-1231-Argunu nts against, tin- tripartite scheme, 

l ‘2,7-2— 1 ‘2,78-IS timber of steaineis required for <-on. mu u-ati.u-. with Bouibay and ( al- 

entta. l 2.79-1 2(>-2-—The practicability of .steaming agin, st ;|n m: k-we st monsoon hum 

Bombay is still a matter of opinion, 1*2(13-1-2(13. 

Estimate of the expense of communication with Bombay, t 2(18—1 *271)-It is highly 

probable that, the piedits derived from the exteneleel eoiniimn.u at ion would lie adequate 

to its expense, 1-280 J gXti--Amount of additional e arnings re epiisite to secure: it tin- 

priTcrcncu in a pecuniary point of view, 1*287-A large steana 1 could take one bundled 

or one hundred and titty tons of gcnt-ial cargo, besides passengers', and thus lealize ample 
returns. 1288—1*21)0—-*—Rtmaiks cm the trade el’the Arabian Cult with India, 1291- I 29I1 

-Bisk and legal liabilities incurred by transhipping cargo, 1 *297-1302-Number of 

vessels in the Indian navy, eleven or twelve; annual expense 100,000/., 1303-1303 

-Employed in checking piracy and taking surveys, 130(1, 1307-The. service against 

pirates should not be performed by vessels conveying the Bombay mails ; piracy would be 

better opposed by steamers, 1309-1311- '1 he Indian Covernimiit is anxious to increase 

the number of steamers in Bengal: at present they have but three fftr general service, 

131*2— 131b-If the communication were restricted to Be>ml ay, passcngeis, including 

we.iine*n and children, could go dank to Calcutta without dilliculty ; occasional impediments 

would arise, especially from heavy rain, 1 3 1 7 _ 1 3**3 -Political, comuiereial anil social 

advantages arising out of regular and rapid communication with India, 13*2(1-1331- 

The question of furlough discussed, 1332-1333. 

Merchants. See Commerce. Marseilles. 

Military. Mode in which the Pacha of Egypt removes his troops from the* Nile t<* the Tie d 

Se*a, Mackenzie 1(173, 1 1 >7.4-Description of steam vessels best, adapted tor the quick 

conveyance of troops; the very largest class lee.ommended, Oliver 1772-1782. 
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Mocha. Should be the grand depot, for fuel between all India and Suez, IVaghorn 1, Ev.p.a. 

-Will not answer lor a coal depot. Peacock 5 71, Tnrfon 989, 990- Recommended 

as a place for repairing the machinery of steam vessels, Wayhorn 51, 52-There is an 

abundance of water for the use of the steam vessels, but it is not very good, Wayhorn 102, 

103-Cannot be made available as a station for steamers ; it is an open roadstead, and 

during nine mouths of the year very little communication can be had with the shore, in 

consequence of the southerly winds, WeUstead 445, Mackenzie 1664, 1665-No vessel 

drawing more than ten and a half feet of water can go into the inner anchorage there, 

Peacock, 571, Melcill 1239-There is not sufficient depth of water in the inifer harbour 

of Mocha for steamers of the burthen of the Atalauta and Berenice, when fully laden, 

Melcill 1239-Is an open roadstead, where the south-east monsoon blows with constant 

violence ; the anchorage is comparatively safe, as it seldom blows in squalls or hurri¬ 
canes, Mackenzie 1664, 1665. 

See also Coals, l. Cosseir and Mocha. Duties. Opium. 

Mocha to Bombay. No steam vessels should attempt the passage direct from Bombay to 

Mocha from the 15th May to the 15th September, IVaghorn 1, Ec. p. 2-Interruptions 

have occurred between Mocha and Bombay ; none between M#cha and Calcutta, IVaghorn 
190.-- See also Atalauta Steam Vessel. 

Mocha to Calcutta. Three steamers should go between Mocha and Calcutta, touching 
either way at Socotra for fuel, whi n necessary, and anchoring at Trincomalce and Madras 
a certain number of hum s, ;\c., B ayhorn 1, J'!v. p. 2. 

Mocha to India. Six more steamers, each of eight hundred and fifty tons burthen, are required 
Inperfecl the communication from Mocha to all India. Waghorn l,Lc.p.-z ——Observations 
on the tracks which should be followed by steamers navigating between Mocha and the con¬ 
tinent of India during the north-east and south-west, monsoons, Waghorn l, Er. p. 3. 

Mocha to Socotra. Voyage from Mucha to Socotra takes three or four days, Wayhorn 104. 

Mocha to Suez. Proposition for two steam vessels to ply constantly between Suez and 
Mocha; they should be of the same size, and about, five hundred and fifty tons burthen, 

Wayhorn 1, Lv.p. 2-The distance between Mocha and Suez is one thousand and forty 

miles, Waghorn 6——There is no difficulty in steam navigation between Mucha and Suez, 

W dghorn 8, 9-Relative length of passage from Suez to Mucha, and from Mocha to Suez, 

Wayhorn 20-22-A good steamer only five days going from Suez to Mocha, Waghorn 40 

-The voyage from Mocha to Suez can be made every fifteen days, by having three 

steamers at work, Waghorn 44, 45—- —Width and safety of the channel, including the 
Straits of Juba, Waghorn 2(1-33.—■—<S'ec also Hugh Lindsay Steam Vessel. 

Mokattam I Jills. There is a railway from the Mokattam Ilills for supplying Cairo with 
stone, Gal/omiy 862, 863. 

Monsoons: 

1 . Generally. 

2 . North Past. 

3 . South West. 

1. Generally: 

A stcatner would go four or five miles an hour against the strongest monsoon, with¬ 
out danger to the machinery, Nairue. 221-223-By making traverses the vessel 

might be much eased, and this should be done for a day or two at the spring tides, Nairue 

238-244-The monsoon gales blow home most furiously, but do not last more than 

thirty-eight or forty hours ; the barometer acts invariably during these periodical storms, 

Dunn 204-266-A vessel overtaken by a monsoon between Madras and Point deGalle 

must make an offing of one hundred miles, and liu-to, Dm//// 268-270-The monsoons make 

but three or four days’difference between Suez and any port in India, Turton 1008-Both 

in the north-east and south-west monsoon one of the passages could be made under sail. 

Burlier 1072, 1073-They are nothing to a powerful steam vessel, which can ride out a 

hurricane as well as any other vessel, Henderson 940, 941-The navigation of the 

Indian seas bylsteamcrs offers no difficulty, even during the monsoons, that cannot be 
easily surmounted. Lord W. Bent inch 1950.- See also Aden. 

2 . North Lust: 

Is not so strong as the south-east monsoon, Dunn 272-274-A steamer would 

go six or seven miles an hour against it, Dunn 273-A very powerful steamer would 

run two hundred miles in the Bay of Bengal again-a the north-east monsoon. Peacock 
665-670.- See also Bengal, Bay of. Goobel. GoUcnsier. 

3 . South West: 

South-west monsoon is strong, and blows for a week together, Waghorn 18—— 
r \ lie strength of the cm rent and power of the south-west monsoon extend to the distance 

of one hundred or one hundred ami fifty miles from the Bassas, Dunn 305, 306-- 

A powerful 
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Monsoons: —3. South West —continued. 

A powerful steamer would make way against them at the rate of five miles an hour, 

Dunn 30.0. 30(3-In the full and change of the moon the south-west monsoon is very 

squally, Dunn 351, 352-Too much importance is attached to the south-west mon¬ 

soon ; a large steamer would find no ditliculty in going from Hornlmy t.o Socotra against 

it, WeUslcad 400-409-Course to he pursued; periods to he observed, H’e/lxfeud 400- 

40(1——Extent of the south-west monsoon; during its prevalence coals cannot he 
obtained from the Arabian coast, HWAoW 428-431 --Ellect. of the south-west mon¬ 
soon on the navigation of the Bay of Bengal, Peacock <>< 52 , (»<>;;-The practicability of 

steaming against the south-west monsoon is still a matter of opinion, Ifc/rill 1-203-1 285 

-No steamer should ever make headway against the south-west monsoon ; she should 

tack and take advantage of the lulls, just like a sailing vessel, Lardaer 1537. 

Hee Cochin. Damira Head. Macullali. Madras to Point do Guile. Mocha 
and India. Point dc (Jalle. 

Morgan, William. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—An engineer; has made steam power 
and steam machinery his exclusive study ; the subjects of tonnage, power, boilers, form, 
machinery, building and cost, discussed with reference to steamers for communication 

with India, 133O-13/) 1 -Communication with all the presidencies more practicable 

than with Bombay only, 13132-Remarks upon the passage between Bombay and 

Socotra, in reference to the size of vessels best fitted Ibr it, 13,33-It is easier to go from 

(ialle to Socotra, than from Bombay to Socotra; reasons given, 13/34, 13,3,3-Remarks 

upon the quantity of coal a steamer of six hundred and fifty tons ought to take : what 

tun it would enable her to elfect, and at, what rate per dav and hour, 13,3(1- 1 ;>(>1-Opinion 

of the Berenice, 13(12, 13O3-French steamers superior to English ; reasons given, 13(14 — 

13(1;)-The. Mediterranean packets were built, twelve years ago,'when steam navigation 

was in its infancy, and this will account for their inefficiency ; some new ones have been 

lately employed ; their speed, 1372-1374-A steamer taking coals for two thousand 

two bundled miles will not accomplish the passage, by headway, between Bombay and 
Socotra, with the weather against her, hut. will he obliged to make southings, 1377, 137K 

-Anelleclive steamer is a lion-cH'cctiv e sailer, 1373-The Medea not an exception, 

1380. 

Twelve vessels required for the entire line between Falmouth and the three presi¬ 
dencies ; the communication could not he efficiently kept up with a smaller establishment, 

1381*—1387--Four steamers and a spare one would he sufficient to communicate with 

Calcutta, Madras and Ceylon from Socotra, 13*8, 1381)-They should lie duplicates, 

both in size and machinery ; convenience and advantages of this arrangement,, 13;)') - 

\\ ltiuss furnished Major Head and the gentlemen of the lOovisional Committee with 
particulais respecting the probable expense of a general communication with India 
j;;<) 1, 1332—-—The shortest possible stations recommended, not. only loi the relief of the 
vi sscl and the men,but because long stations occasion a deposit of salt in the boiler, and 
other accidents to the machinery, by which the consumption of coal is exceedingly increased. 

13«)3~13<i/ 3-The expense of various stations would he more than counterbalanced 

by the diminished wear and tear of the vessels, 131)8. 

Vessels of six hundred and fifty tons will take seventy passengers, hut no general cargo, 
without, great diminution of speed; the twenty spare (mis an* for parcels and things of 

value, which arc small and light, 1398—1402-A In o r v«-s«l would have hut little 

comparative space if her power were made equal to her <i/.i , 141-3, 1404——Her speed 

will diminish in proportion to her cargo, 1405-1407--dim quantity of fuel might at. 

some seasons of the year, except, during the monsoons, he diminished, and the vessel 

equally immersed by cargo, 1408, 1409-None of the late plans tor curtailment, of 

space in steamers have yet undergone the test of experience, 1410-1412-Col Iyer’s 

boilers, 1413-141(5-Hall’s patent condensers are absolutely necessary for Indian 

steamers; objections to them answered; they have been under experiment lor two years, 

and have not once failed, 1418-1424-Trim boilers can he used with them, because 

they entirely prevent incrustation ; they also render Welsh coal more valuable, 1425, 

142(1. 1428, 1429-Contrivance by which Hall’s condensers obviate the liability to 

incrustation, 1430-Injurious effects of the saline deposit, especially in the Red Sea, 

the waters of which are strongly impregnated with it, 1427. 

Morgan, Mr. Additional answer to Question 1353, in his Evidence, 4 July 1837, App. 
p. 202. 

Morgans Paddle-wheels. Sec Paddle-wheels. 


N. 

Nairne, Captain Alexander, (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Commanded the General Kidd 

in the East India Company’s service eight voyages, 19*3-198-No difficulty in a 

steamer making a passage up and down the Bay of Bengal in all monsoons; power of 
steamers, as evinced by the Attwood from Rotterdam, and the Clarence and Monarch 

from Leith, 199-204--The course from the Hoogly to Madras should he from the 

O.91. 1 1 2 Routing 
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Nnirne, (’a11tain Alexander. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

floating light to Point Palmyras; or in ease of strong winds, within the Island of Anda¬ 
mans, go", 2\o-No difficulty in going down the coast from Point Palmyras to Madras, 

5U-The land and sea breezes prevail all along the coast, but do not. extend far out 

to sea during the south-west monsoon, 2 l 2-2 l ,7. 

In the voyage from Madras to Point tie dalle a powerful steamer could make head 

against the south-west monsoon, 216-218- A passage might be made direct from 

Bombay to Socotra during the south-west, monsoon, which is violent only within thirty or 

forty leagues of the coast of Bombay, 2 t <), 220--A steamer would go four or five miles an 

hour against the strongest monsoon, without, danger to the machinery, 221-223-The 

distance is upwards of twelve hundred miles ; in case of the wind being very strong, a course 

to the eastward of south should be taken, 224-227-It would not be necessary to go so 

far south us Goa ; the wind never blows hard more than three days in the full and change, 
•^•28, 229- —From what, witness observed in bis passage fiom la-itli to London in the 

Clarence, he should apprehend no danger to the machinery, 230-237-By making 

traverses the vessel might he much eased ; and this should he done for a day or two at 

the spring tides, -238-24.4-There' is a strong current round the Point de Gallo, which 

might make it difficult at times for steamers to round the point, 2.1,7-248-In the pas¬ 

sage from Cevlon to the mainland a steamer might pass between the Bassas and the 
island, 249, 2,70. 

Natives of India. The morals and domestic happiness of the natives endangered by in¬ 
creased contact with Europeans, i , eacoek 777-781-Considerations respecting the 

remedy for this evil; the law at. present in force for their protection against settlers not 

cflicient; it meets with opposition from the European community, Reaeach 782-78-- 

Defects of the law of the Company; the natives know nothing of the English law, and 
the language they use is totally unknown to the European population, 1 ‘eacoek 7(17-791. 

705 . 79b-The natives of India would gladly avail themselves of an English education, 

especially if classes were made for them in the University of London or elsewhere, J'urton 

998-1001-The rapidity of steam intercourse may induce the natives of India to come 

over to England for scientific purposes; they have hitherto objected to the sea, Peacock 
810-813. 

Steam communication is the only means of drawing the natives over to England, 
and making their assistance useful to us and to their ow n country, Turton 998-IOOI 

-The more intercourse the Indians have with Europeans the juster will their notions 

become on the policy as well as propriety of good faith and honesty. Tut ton 1012-- 

Danger need not be anticipated from the diffusion of knowledge amongst the Indians, 

Johnstone 1891-No evil consequences apprehended from the influx of natives of India 

into England, El/ihinstone 1933. 

Newspapers. See Periodicals. 

Nile, River. The Pacha of Egypt has only one steam-boat on it, but would have more if 
lie met with encouragement, Ou/ltuan/ 877——-The Nile, at its low est state, is as navigable 

as the Thames to Richmond, (ia/lowai / 88.7-The water of the Nile is very sweet and 

will keep a long time, Mackenzie. 1(17,7.- See also Cosseir to Cairo. 


O. 

Officers in India. Indian officers are very anxious for the establishment, of a steam commu¬ 
nication with India, Harber 1038, 1039, Sim 1222-1238-General desire of the civil 

and military officers of Bengal for steam communication, Mackenzie 1(179. 1 680. 1(18-2 

-It. would be good policy to tzivc the same privileges to Indian officers coming to 

England, with regard to retaining their appointments and allowances, as they at present 
possess going by Egypt or the Cape of Good Hope, Mackenzie 1(182-1(189. 

See also Pur lough. 

Oliver, Captain Robert, k. n. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Has been commander and 
captain marly ten years; during the last six has commanded the Deo and the Phoenix 

steamers, and been interested in other vessels, 17,79-1762-Power and tonnage of the 

same, 1763-The proportion of tonnage to power depends upon the purposes for which 

a vessel is employed, 17(14, 176.7-Witness’s experience leads him to agree with Dr. 

Lindner respecting the tonnage and power of steamers for the Indian service, 1766— 177 1 * 
1798, 171(f) Description of steamers host adapted for the quick conveyance of troops; 

the very largest class recommended, 1772-1782-.The Medea steamer a good sailing 

ship, 1783, 1784 — ■ Her si met urc, masting, rigging and capacity for fuel, &c., 178,7- 

1793-Her equipment, as a vessel of war amounts to an immense weight, 1798. 1797 

--Diagram delivered in, showing the maximum distance yet. made under steam at one 

lime without a stop, 1783-1799-Further observations respecting paddles, 1800-1803 

-Hall’s condensers seem to promise well, 1804-1815-Qualities of the different sorts 

of coal, 1816-1820. 


Opium. 
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Opium. Very little used at Mocha; Turkish opium will he sent in the steamers to India 
Waghorn l 14. 

Overland Mails. Time occupied in forwarding despatches from London to lhunhay and 
Calcutta respectively, as stated in a despatch, September I 83b, I Jol> ha a sc, J'.i:. p. 15, 

Sec also Pombai/. Despatches. 

r. 

Pacha oj' l'.gj/pt. The Pacha of F.gypt would f ive t v< rv facility for the establishment of 
an intercourse with India through his territories, his interest, to do so, Waghorn 55-58, 

Peacock 805-809, Head 114<1147, '!/ ach.azi< ibb8—-No reason to apprehend the 

exaction of a tribute, Waghorn 59— Mo wishes 10 ha\e steam ca unnunication established; 
lie would allow English troops to pass, and do ;lu\ thing in his power to facilitate the 
proposed intercourse. Peacock 805-809, (Ihnrai/ 8X1— llis character is that of his 

son, Galloway 882— lie does not r< ipiire pecuuiai\ aid from this country, (iallairai / 

X78-Will establish a reasonable rate of custom dutits upon goods coming by the 

lied Sea, Gallowag 892-He will not charge for traversing the Nile unless his own 

vessels are used, nor will he lew port dues, Gal/oway S«|(»■- —Has expressed himself 
much interested in the rjueslion of .slum commitment ion w ith India, Head l 14(1—-• He 

lias offered to establish a railroad with the view of facilitating it. Head 1147-lie is 

disposed to make carriage roads to facilitate the communication between Alexandria and 

the lied Sea, Jiriggs 14.4-Afihrds protection to trade and travellers wherever his 

power extends, but to insure bis eo-i.peration it. would be requisite to negotiate with 

him; lie may consent to a modification of the custom duty, Priggs 14:55-14.51- 

Would be good policy in him to encourage Indian and .Maltese settlers in Egypt, 

Jiriggs 1441-—Is very anxious for a steam communication being opened with India by 

the Red Sea, Mackenzie ilifiH-Extent, of bis dominions; otliecrs, both civil and mili¬ 

tary, highly favourable to the l'.nglish, and most courteous to Ihitish travellers, Mac¬ 
kenzie. 1 b 71.- See also Mi lilac//. A i/c Hirer. 

Packet Pouts. See Steam Vessels. 

Packet Service. Table showing the oignnization of the packet service, the postage of 
letters so transmitted, and the rate of postage, p. goo. 

Packing Goods. Mode of packing goods bv which the plague aiul other infection might 
bo entirely excluded from the packages, provided they passed unopened tluough Egypt, 

Priggs 1439* 

J’add/e-tvhee/s. Opinion respecting the different kinds of paddle-wheels in use, Lardner 

i tig.-,, Kingston 17:}i-l 7;55, O/ircr 1X00 iSio- -'l'he split paddle-wheels are more 

ellicient than the common one, and very simple; it would he advisable to adopt them, J.ardner 

1(125-It is not advisable to unship the paddles; temporary adjustment, alterable at 

pleasure at sea, is incompatible witli the stability and stongth icipmed, Lanlucr 11125— 

1 ti*2S, Oliver 1800-1 So;}. 

Field's wheel seems to promise great advantage; description of it, Kingston 173b- 
1738, Oliver 1810. 

Morgan’s paddle-wheels wear out fast, and are tec* > .implicated to be used where it 
would not be easy to get them properly repaired, On, < Kingston 1731-173.';, 

Oliver 1808-1811. 

Palmerston, Lord. See Marseilles. 

Passengers .- 

1. General/i/. 

2 . Rate oj' ( harges to he made. 

3 . Increase or Decrease in their lumbers. 

1 . Generally: 

No steam communication with India would answer, except combined with carrying 

passengers, Waghorn 177-'l’he accommodation of passengers upon the plan of the 

free traders gives general satisfaction, but in (Jovernment establishments the object is 

not so easily accomplished. Head 1 ib.g 11 (if,-Passengers as well as letters will go to 

India by the steamers ; an arrangement profitable to the Company and convenient to all 
parties, Alelvill 1248-1251. 

2 . Pale of Charges to be made: 

Charge which should be made to passengers ; the Fast India Company derive little or 
no profit from passengers, Peacock 712-719——That no returns could be procured from 
passengers, as stated by Mr. Peacock, is an entirely erroneous opinion ; examination of 

the eiror, Turton 1004-Whether the rates charged by the Cape of (food Hope and 

the. Mediterranean for passengers should be raised or lowered, Mackenzie 1 bHPl-The 

fares of the lied .Sea route may he reduced, without deduction from the profits, Lardner 
1574-Table of fares to be charged for the different stages, Lardner 1575-1580. 

-j.yt. "113 ~ 3 . Probable 
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3 . Probable Increase or Decrease in their IS/umbers 
Estimate of the number of passengers between Bombay and the eastern side of India, 

and the presidencies of India. Peacock- 74S-The present number of passengers 

that, pass between Falkland and India is three thousand two hundred annually, Lurdner 

, -(jK--The numberwill be greatly increased by the estahlishmentofsteain communication. 

Lordlier 1564-Since steam vessels have been established with the Peninsula more than 

ten times the number of persons go abroad. Lordlier if, 71-Speedy, regular and conve¬ 

nient communication with India by steam will induce great numbers of Europeans to go 
there. Peocor/t 76; 1-778, Umber 1075, Johnstone 1903-191*5 - — A boat should come either 
to Falmouth or London ; this would increase t he number of passengers, avoid the quarantine 

at Malta, and give greater security to valuable, property, limber 1075- 1 1 would induce 

many persons to go out to India and to Egypt ; children would be sent by the Red Sea 

from* India, l lor her 107,',-Estimate of the outlay for passengers during a voyage to 

India, Pun her 1074 --Those from Calcutta awl Madras would scarcely be benefited 
at all by the confined communication with Bombay, (irindlai/ 1926. 

See also Jlgi/jit. Plan for effect in" Steam ('ommmiieution with the three Presidencies 
of India. Steam Vessel*, 4. 

Pavmbam. The passage of Paumbam between the Island of Ramisserau and the coast of 

Coromandel is practicable to a certain extent, Sim 1184-Impediments to be removed 

before a channel of twelve or fourteen feet at high water could Ire obtained ; current strong; 
the expense would be considerable. Situ 1 18.4. 1191. 1206, i‘207. 1220, 1221. J229-1 236 

-This channel was rendered impassable in the fourteenth century ; the cause explained ; 

it would take 20,000/. to deepen it. Johnstone 1891 — 1844-Copy of the survey and 

report on the Paumbam passage between Ceylon and the main laud of India, made in 
1829, by Major Sim of the Madras Engineers, App. p. 207-215. 

Paassie/gne, Mons. Comptroller of the French army during its occupation of Egypt in 
1799 ; remarks by him, in his intercepted letters, that by seizing Fgypt, France would 
annihilate the Fast India trade, &c., Head 1197. 


Peocnc/i, Thomas Love. (Analysis of his Evidence.’) — Examiner of India Correspondence ; 

was examined in 1S32 and 183.4, 494—49b-Number and size of vesse ls required for 

effecting the communication with Bombay, 497-501. ,539, 540-Advantages of chang¬ 

ing the vessels in the Red Sea; reason why their tonnage and power should he the same, 

502-407--Description of the Atalanta and the Berenice ; their average consumption of 

coal and their average run ; the coal was sent direct from LUingenneeh in large pieces, 

50S-510.527-53K-Stations chosen, 510-517— —St. Helena recommended us a station 

for steamers going the Capo route, 512, 513——The run of the Berenice; her consump¬ 
tion of coal ; why less than that of other vessels, 518-524. 537, 538——Two more steamers 
requisite between Point de dalle and Calcut ta, 541-543. 

Annual expense of each vessel, 5 44-552. 5K3-596-The only Indian coal available 

for navigation is the Burdwan ; charge tor its freight, 553-551)-Evidence respecting; 

the price and consumption of coals ; Camarau will serve as a coal depot; Mocha will not 

answer that purpose, 560. 572, 573-The larger the vessel the more work she will do, 

without consuming more coal than a smaller one ; her wear and tear will be less, 574-582 

-Remarks upon ship-building, machinery and equipment, with reference to expenditure, 

584-59(3-Evidence respecting copper and iron boilers, 597-61 1-Considerations of 

the fitness of Socotra as a depot, 612-616-The best depot between Suez and India is 

the Island of Periin ; Socotra, even if good, could be dispensed with ; it might be more 
advisable to use it as a depot than to advance further to Periin or to Camaran, for though 

long runs save time, they overwork the vessel, 617-633-The question of time considered 

in reference to course, distance, winds and currents, 635-656. 

There is greater facility for steaming in the Bay of Bengal than in the Arabian Sea, 
659-Remarks upon the winds near the African coast, 661-Effects of the south¬ 
west, monsoon on the navigation of the Bay of Bengal, 662, 663-Under favourable 

eircumstane.es, a well-adapted steamer could make the passage from Calcutta to Point do 
dalle in six or seven days : her average run would be one hundred and fifty miles a day ; a 
very powerful steamer would run two hundred miles in the Bay of Bengal against the 

north-east monsoon, 665-670-To save the time occupied in taking in coals, it would 

be better to have another vessel ready : Point de dalle the best station for taking in 

coals during the south-east monsoon, 671-675-Comparative estimate of the length 

of the passages from station to station, and of the time occupied in making them, 676-695 

-The subject of the transmission of letters considered,696-710—-—Charge which should 

lie made to passengers; the East India Company derive little or no profit from passengers ; 
the charge from Calcutta to Suez should be higher than from Calcutta to England by a 
sailing vessel, because the expense of sending a steamer to Suez is far greater, 712-729. 

Calculation of the time it would take the Atalanta or the Berenice to proceed from 
Socotra to Suez during the south-west or north-cast monsoon ; on returning, the north 
wind blows so much in the Red Sea that a steamer might almost sail down; part of the 

present 
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Peacock, Thomas Love. (Analysts of his Evidence)— continued. 

present plan is to send sailing vessels when steamers are unavailable, 730-738. G7G-G95 

-Estimate of the number of passengers between Bombay and the eastern side of 

India in the course of a year, and between the presidencies in India, 739-748-post- 

office receipts ; there will be a heavy charge for letters by steamers ; present arrangements 
between the Government and the Company relative to the postage of letters; the high 
rate of postage from Bombay to Calcutta would diminish the number of letters by steam ; 
reason why they would go much cheaper by dauk, 749-7G1-But little space* for pro¬ 

fitable freight in the Red Sea steamers, there would only be room for treasure, which is 
usually considered the perquisite of the captains; steamers that run a long distance can 

carry nothing but fuel and small articles, 7(5*2-704-Calculation respecting the space 

the Atalanta or Berenice might have for cargo; a cargo from India during the south¬ 
west monsoon is out of the question; as much coal as possible should be taken, 7G5, 
7 Go. 

Political and commercial consequences likely to ensue from bringing England and 
India so much closer together, 7(57——Commercial men doubt the importance of rapid 

communication ; they do not want the bills to anticipate the goods, 7(58 -Speedy, 

regular and convenient communication with India by steam will induce great numbers of 

Europeans to go there, 7G9-77G-The morals and domestic happiness of the natives 

endangered by increased contact with Europeans, 777-781-Considerations respecting 

the remedy for this evil; the law at present in force for their protection against settlers 

not efficient, though made under the authority of the British Parliament, 78*2-784- 

Defects of the law of the Company; the natives know nothing of the English law, and 
the language (hey use is totally unknown to the European population, 7G7-791. 795—79(5 

—•—The average passage from Falmouth to Suez is twenty-three days, 79*2-794-It 

would take sixteen days to go duuk from Calcutta to Bombay, and forty-nine to reach 
England by steam, making sixty-five days in all, but a month might be lost at Alexandria 
by not. reaching it exactly when the packet is starting, 797, 798. 

The Cape of Good Hope route recommended for letters and passengers to Calcutta; 
that of the Great Desert and Persian Gulf to Bombay ; the length of that passage would 
be eleven thousand live hundred miles; the time, sixty days; vessels to be changed at 

every station ; twelve would be required, 7pc)-S«j4-The Pacha of Kgypt wishes to have 

steam communication established ; lie would allow English troops to pass, and do any¬ 
thing in his power to facilitate the proposed intercourse; he has materials for a railroad 
from Cairo to Suez, 805-809——The rapidity of stt am intercourse may induce the natives 
of India to come over to England for scientific purposes; they have hitherto objected to 

the sea, 810-813-Expediency of letting the civil and military officers of India return 

by steam to England, for their furlough, instead of going to the Cape of Good Hope; it 
would be reasonable to leave them the option, 814-830-Defects of the Indian regu¬ 
lations relative to furlough, 831-835-Explanation of the present plan of steam com¬ 

munication from Suez to Bombay ; it will be a considerable time before it can be realized ; 
persons sending letters to India must not yet rely upon steam conveyance ; more steamers 

will be built immediately, 83G-840-Steam packets go from Alexandria to Marseilles 

i vory ten days ; the distance from London to Marseilles direct one thousand miles less 
than by Gibraltar; a table of the relative distances of the different routes to India handed 
in and read, 841-844. 

Peninsula. See Passengers, 3. 

Pcrirn, Island of. Is the best depot between Suez and India, Pmcoch G17-G33, Turton 991, 
llcad 1093-1098-—-It is ill calculated for a residence, having neither inhabitants, pro¬ 

visions nor w'ater, Turton 991, llcad 1093-105)8. 

See also Camaran, Island of. Depots. Stations. 


Periodicals. Steam navigation to India will increase the sale of periodicals and literary 
works of that description, Johnstone 1903-15)05- -By the present posl-oifice arrange¬ 

ment can only be sent to India us letters, and paid for by weight. Head noo. 

Persian Gulf. See Ptract/. Steam Vessels, 2. 

1 ‘i/grinis. Rich pilgrims would in a short time make use of the steam vessels in their jour- 
nies betw'een Cairo and Suez, II distend, 490-45)3.- See also league. 


Piracy. Piracy on the Indian Sea might be easily put down, Henderson 947 “ 95 ° 

The service against pirates should not bo performed by vessels carrying the Bombay 
mails; piracy would be better opposed by steamers, Melvi/l 15)09—1311 lhe system of 

piracy in the Persian Gulf described, Jlrucks 1855)— 18G8-One steamer and one sailing 

vessel would suffice for the prevention of piracy in the Persian Gulf, Lord W. llentmck 
1045-194 1 f>- 
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P login —continued. 

Tnrtmi jyHS, liriggs 1440. 14 pi, 1 / nc/n n:ie iffyd-K^S .—Much met it due to the Pacha 

for liis endeavours to prevent its introduction from (.’onsiantinople and elsewhere, 
lingo* 1440-144(1- See also Akktdui, (.lull'of. Iledjckz. Packing Ciootis. 


Plan foi: kffkftino t .Sr /;j m Communhation ttirii mi; tiiuek 
df.nchs of India: 

1 . t inner a ih/. 

2 . Advantages thereof. 

3 . O/’inwns of Persons resident tn India I/tenon, 

4 . \iuuher <>f 1 esseh >e,/uirci/, Sc. 

»J, // bet Iter the plan would hr nr its >nrn r„i penrts. 


Pit LNl- 


1 . (I cm rat hi : 

Anv ] lan wluefi die; n*.t imbrue < on nr. a;. ion l*y steani wit It Madias and f-uleuftn, 

9- \\t 11 ;.s with Brmhi.y, ''-ill entirely fail to v.ive public sati dactinn. Jlohhouse, lie . lS 

-Ir i- t; 11 i;<• piacliri.hic to make a eontiimous cuimumiicnlion to any port in India, 

that/ ioSiS -i lie line of eoiitininms eonn-mnication should lupin from England to 

Alexandria; combine all sources of profit, and l,» comiei ti d with commercial and post- 

ofliee arrangements, II,.ni 1 loo-Aiyniments amim-t the tripaitite scheme, Melei/t 

l 2,72— I 2,78-('ommunicat ion with all the presidencies more practicable than with 

Bombay only, Mrvgan 1372 — The steam communication should he established widi 

all the piesideticic.s, hut ll if is to lie limited to one of them, (.’aleutt.a should he preferred, 

Johnstone 1 832 • l<i'■«>. 190(1-1 imiuiumciiinii in tween the different. poil.s of India ir. 

desirahh., t lie ovei laud journev from Bombay hemp so ineonvimi.-nt. PJliott I .7 1 S — 1 322 
——Opinion respecting an extended plan of steam mu ly.nt ion with India, comprehend imp 
the subjects of di-nnee, number of steamers - , their duties ; expense and profits, Lon/ 
IE. Piculinch 1 1 943. 

2. Advantage- ti.crtof 

Sh'am eniuimum-aii 'it with the dsiiewn: p;, ide.uii -. of India, in conjunction with the 
iiistiiniiv ns ali<::uf\ istahii-hcd for the e.lu.*at 10:1 of unlives, will form a strong piiwrr foi 

limnaii'/iiiw India, 7 art> n 11 m:-I he i nninreheiisive plan of eoi.-nminmation hy steam 

with India would he the cheapest, and the onlv one insecure permanency of inter¬ 
course, hv preventing the receipts from hemp less than the expend'1 me, Hither 104(1, 
1047. 107,7-107 [), JJead 1 l<-Copies of tin: plan of 24th May 183b, for a compre¬ 
hensive steam commumeation with India, Head 1175-Difference between the plan 

first ?ubmitted to (in\eiiimenl by the London Committee ami that now given in. Head 

1177, 1178--Both plans are c<]u:>liy prat ficahle ; the expense of the comprehensive 

plan is less in pioportiou to its receipts; miscarriage in the conlined plan might lea<l to 
total failure. Head, l I 74—— Commercial intercourse will be greatly increased between 

this country and India by the greater facility of communication, Lindner 1/784- 

A stiong argument in its favour is that a very small proportional difference of expenditure 
w ill accomplish a much more advantageous result. Grind/at / 1917, 1918——The great 
advantage of this plan is that a considerable part of its expense would, even at tin: outset, 
be paid by passengers. Lord li\ I lent i nek 19.70, 19.71. 

3 . Opinions of Persons resilient, in India thereon : 

Parties at all the presidencies in India are prepared to support the. measure ; there 
would be no difficulty in accomplishing this object, provided it met with the approbation 

of (iovernment and the East India Company, Head 1124-Tn India the feeling in 

favour of the comprehensive plan is as strong as possible, and almost universal ; no other 
p'an will afford either adequate accommodation or any general degree of satisfaction, 

(•rind/ay I f> t 1-1913-The desire for the extended plan is universal and intense among 

the European residents and natives of India ; the Bishop of Calcutta is very anxious to 
see it established. Lord IE. IP at inch, l 9.72, 19,73. 

4 . A anther of Vessels required, &e. : 

Number of steamers necessary for the comprehensive plan ; tonnage, power and cost, 

Jhirher 1048—10,71. 10,73. 10(13. Head ll09-Estimate of the expense of the different 

communications, first between England and Bombay, and from England to include all 

India, Head 1172-Number of vessels required for the entire line between Falmouth 

ami the three presidencies; the communication could not be efficiently kept up with a 
smaller establishment, Morgan 1381-1387. " 1 

5 . Whether the. Plan would, hear its own Tfrpemes : 

Steam to India upon the comprehensive scale, and with one continuous route, would 

more than pay itself. Umber 107,7-1079-It. is highly probable that the profits derived 

from the extended it jumiiucution would be adequate to its expense. 71 fe/vi/f 1280-128(1 
\\ ith the presem post-office arrangements it will not make an ample return, the cosi 

of 
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Plan, 8>c .— 5 . Whether, fyc. — continued. 

of conveyance of pamphlets, periodicals, 8cc. being tantamount to a prohibition, as they 

can only be sent, as letters, and paid by weight, Head noo--On any but the combined 

plan, there would be danger of insufficient returns. Head 1165. 

See also Steam Navigation to India. 

Pluto Steam Vessel. Was fitted with Collyer’s boilers by order of the Lords of the Ad¬ 
miralty, Morgan 1.113-1410. 

Point de Gal/e. There is a strong current round the Point de Galle, which might make it 

difficult at times forwtei^ners to round the point, Nairne 245-248-The best station for 

taking in coals during the south-west monsoon. Peacock 502-507. (>71.675, Barber 1061, 

1062-The harbour of Point de Galle might be used as a port for steamers, Dunn 275, 

27 G, Brucks 1845-1849, Johnstone 1889 - It might be made efficient head-quarters for 

steamers at a considerable outlay; it would be superior to Trincomalee in every respect, 
Bracks 184 5-184 9. 

See also Calcutta and Point de Galle. Hoogly to Point de Galle. Madras and Point de 
Galle. 

Point de Galle to Socotra. The difficulties which would occur in making the passage from 

Point de Galle to Socotra enumerated; means of overcoming them, JJunn 283-304- 

Information respecting the different rate per mile at which a vessel would accomplish 

this passage under modifying influence of wind and current, Hunn 313-340--The 

passage to Socotra from Point de Galle might, be easily accomplished during |hc south¬ 
west monsoon, by going through the eight-degree channel, 11 el/sfead 418-420 - * 

A steamer could make a direct passage from Point de Galle through the Golandos 

Channel to Socotra, Henderson 92(1-930-If the machinery were damaged, the steamer 

could go under sail to Socotra, liarber 1033-It. is easier 10 go from Galle to Sbcotra 

than from Bombay to Socotra, Morgan 1354,1355. 

See also fJuudra Head. Sails. 

Point Palmyras. Description of a voyage to Point Palmyras during a strong south-west 
wind, JJrucks 1844. 

See also Hoogly to Madras. Jloogh / to Point de Galle. 

Point Palmyras to Bengal. A steamer like the Berenice could go without difficulty from 
Point Palmyras in the south-west monsoon ; could also go along the shore to Madras 
and on to Bengal; it is a weather shore, and there is little sea, B all 845—852. 

Point Palmyras to Madras. No difficulty in going down the coast from Point Palmyras to 
Madras, Nairne 211. 

Population. The natives of Egypt have been very much drained of late years, in recruiting 
the army and navy of the Pacha, Briggs 1441. 

Port Dues in Egypt. There are no port dues either at Alexandria or Suez, Waghorn Go, 61. 

Sec also Pacha of Egypt. 

Postage. The Subject of the transmission of letters to Balia by the Tied Sea considered. 
Peacock 89(1-710-There will boa heavy charge foi f■ Mer-. to Balia by steamers; pre¬ 

sent arrangement between the Government and the East 1 1.diu Company relative to the 

I jostago of letters, Peacock 749-7(11-Rate of postage on letters and newspapers going 

jy steam, adopted by the Court of Directors in February 1835, l'.lliott 1501-The 

Indian community very anxious to have publications, parcels. Law papers, &c. transmitted 
by mail, not in the letter bags, but by the same conveyance; the transmission would con¬ 
tribute at least 15,000/. a year. Head 1099-1108-The monthly conveyance of letters 

from India may even now be expected, but more steamers are lequisite to insure it; in 
the meanwhile sailing vessels will to a great extent supply the deficiency, Melvill 1241— 
1245. 

The conveyance of public despatches would he accelerated 
France to Marseilles, instead of direct from England by the 

124G, 1247-In all post-offices, improved communication is the first step towards 

increasing postage, Elliott 1504. 1515-1517-The posts throughout the Bengal 

presidency were accelerated when witness was there, Elliott 1505-Comparative state¬ 

ment of the average time occupied in the transit of mails from Calcutta to certain 

places, for the month of March 1828 and 1835, Elliott, p. 130, 131-Account of the 

postage of letters passing through Falmouth by the Mediterranean packets, App. 

p. 196. 

Presidencies. See Plan for effecting a Steam Communication with the three Presidencies of 
India. 

Price of Coals. See Coals, 4- 

Public Opinion in India. There is no public opinion in India to serve as a check to abuse 
of office; by bringing India nearer to the mother country this want would, in a great 
measure, be supplied, and justice placed’within the reach of everybody, Turton 1012. 
0.91.^ K K 


by sending them through 
Mullu packets, Melvill 
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Quarantine. The French arrangement, as regards dhe performance of quarantine, is better 
than our own; they reckon their quarantine from the time they, leave the port; we do not 

reckon it till we arrive, Waghorn 134-136-It is essential to the success of the steam 

enterprise, considering it as a passenger line, that quarantine should he performed at 
Falmouthrather than at Malta; present rules of quarantine, Lardner 1631, 1632. 


It. 

* 

Railroads. In all cases where railroads have been established, the intercourse has increased 
in an immense proportion, even where the price of the road was less than it now is by the 
railroad, Lardner 15O9. 

See also Alexandria to Suez. (,'airo to Suez. Mokattan Hills. Pacha oj Egypt. 
Ramisseran and Manor. See Adam's Bridge. 

Red Sea : 

1. Genera 111/. 

2. Steam Navigation to India. 


JL. Generally: 

Northerly winds generally prevail in the Red Sea, and are sometimes violent, H aghorn 

U-13, Wellstead 464-Gales trilling, and la.-,I hut two or three days. It aghorn 17-- 

There are shoals 011 hotli the coasts, Waghorn 2j, 2.7-No dilliculty whatever arises 

in navigating the Red Sea, from currents or winds, 11 aghorn 7H-80, W ellstcad 4(17. 474- 

47C-As regards the winds, both shores of the Red Sea are tquully accessible. Well- 

stead 474-47(1-Rest mode of arming at practical facts respecting the Red Sea, 

Waghorn 157-The Atalanta a ml -Berenice steamers well calculated for ascertaining 

the practicability of navigating the Red Sea, II aghorn 187-1 Ky——The currents in the 

Red Sea are unimportant, lle/sleud 465-Several ports on the western shore of Red 

Sea; this shore should be avoided; the navigation is more intricate and dangerous, 

Wellstead 474-476--The swell in the Red Sea is sudden, hut transient, Waghorn 19 

-Advantages of changing the vessels in the Red Sea ; their tonnage and power should 

be the same, for the convenience of tran>ferring merchandize and passengers from one to 

the other, Peacock 702-507-The Pacha of Egypt has no steamer in the Red Sea, but 

contemplates having two for bringing his own produce, Galloway 8So-The people 

along tlie shores of the Red Sea are very anxious to possess themselves of various manu¬ 
factures, Head 1133. 


2. Steam Navigation to India : 

Statement respecting the best mode of effecting a system of steam communication with 

India by the Red Sea, Waghorn t, Ev. p. 1-4-The voyage by the Red Sea decidedly 

preferable to that round the Cape for passengers; personal experience of that fact, Turtou 

1002, 1003-Communications have been received by witness from several commercial 

towns of England, Scotland and Ireland, desiring steam communication with India by tin: 

Red Sea, Head 1 124 -Enumeration of aiticles best calculated to make the Red Sea 

route pay, Waghorn 129-132-Whether the Red Sea route would he preferred, if more 

expensive than the Cape route, Elliott 1707-1309-The expense of the Red Sea route 

would not exceed that of the Cape, either in reference to passengers or commanders. 
Grinding 1914, 1913———The attractions, natural and historical, of the Mediterranean and 
Red Sea route would induce the majority to prefer it, Grind/eg 1914. 

See also Coals, 4. Commerce. Moeho and Suez. Paclui of Egypt. Passengers, 2. 

Steam Vessels, 2, 3* Suez. Trincomalee. 

Red Sea and Homing, hive steamers at least ought to be employed between the Red Sea 
and Bombay, I'krton 1005, 1006. 

Reviews. See Periodicals. 

Rosetta to Cairo. See Steam Vessels, 1. 

Routes to India. See Jiengal. Bombay. Calcutta. Camaran. Ceylon. Helena, St. 
Iloogly to Madras. Eodhiana. Madras. Marseilles. Mocha. Paumbam. Plan for 
effecting a Steam Communication with the three Presidencies. Point de Guile. Red Sea. 
Socotra. Suez. Tootoocooreen. Trincomalee. 


S. 

Sails. A steamer would probably receive assistance from some of her sails during the 
whole passage betwe* u Point de Galie and Socotra, Dunn 354——The north wind blows 
so much in the Red Sea, that a steamer might almost sail down. Peacock 730-738. 

— Sea 
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Sea Water. Injurious effects of saline deposit, especially in the Red Sea, the waters of 

which are strongly impregnated with it, Morgan 1427-1430-The water of the Red 

Sea not likely to produce more deposit than that of any other sea, Lardner 1588-1590. 

Shipbuilding. Remarks upon shipbuilding, machinery and equipment, with reference to 
expenditure, Peacock 584-596. 

Situ, Lieutenant-colonel. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Of the Madras engineers; surveyed 
the Straits of Manay in 1829; the passage of Pambani, lying between the island of Ra- 
misseram and the coast of Coromandel, is practicable to a certain extent, 1183-Enu¬ 

meration of the impediments to be removed before a channel of twelve or fourteen feet at 
high water could be obtained ; current strong; the expense would be considerable, 1184- 

1191. 1206, 1207. 1220,1221. 1229-A passage at Adam’s Bridge, between the islands 

of Ramisseram and Manar, would be highly beneficial, and might be made, but the 
expenditure would be enormous, 1192-1205——One plan is to cut a new channel of twelve 
or fourteen feet deep through a tongue of land to the west; this would be the best, and 

might be accomplished for a moderate sum, 1207-1213-The channel between the 

island of Manar and Ceylon is out of the question, being never more than three or four 

feotdeep, 1219-Tootoocoorcen or Cochin recommended as the starting point for Indian 

passengers; they could go through the Pambum passage, when improved, to and from 

Calcutta in steamers drawing ten or twelve feet, 1222-1226-The inhabitants of Madras 

and the civil ami military officers of India arc very anxious for this communication with 
Bombay, the land route being inconvenient and expensive, and almost impassable by 
ladies, 1237-1238. 

Socotra 

1 . Clcnera/fy. 

2. Its capability as a Depot for Fuel for Steam Vessels. 

1. (laterally : 

Is not unhealthy, JVaghorn 105, lot)-The climate insalubrious in the lower parts of 

the island, hut. quite healthy in tin- mountains, which are seven miles from the beach, 

Wel/stead 375-383—•—Evidence respecting the harbours. If distend 364-374. 436- 

A powerful steamer could easily make the port of Socotra, Henderson 942-944, Harber 

1036, 1037-ITulks should he placed at Socotra furnished with fuel, workshops 

and duplicates of machinery, Lardner 1568-Should he the point of junction for the 

two vessels from Calcutta and Bombay, Lord IV. JJcntinek 1948. t 

g. Its capability as a Depot Jor Fuel for Steam Vessels : 

Should he a depot for fuel for steamers, Itaghoru l lir. 2* Harber I061, 1062, llead 

mpt-luijN, Fir neks 1827-Consideration of the fitness of Soent.ru as a depot for steam 

vessels, I’liteoek 612-616-Could he dispensed with as 1 depot ; it might he more ad¬ 

visable to use it. as a depot than to advance further t<> l\ t;.o. o'- to C.nnarau, for though 

long inii- save time, they overwork the vessel, Feacock 617 633 -The; establishment of 

a depot at. Socotra would bring a great deal of trade into it tiotn the eastern coast of 
Africa, I'rad 1136-Would make a good depot as far a.-, anchorage goes, Hindis 1827. 

.SVc also li<miIxtif to Socotra. Mocha to Socotra. M h-i ' t alcuttn. Point tie 
(.inlie to Socotra. 

Socotra to (\1lc1dta. Estimate of expense for communication between Socotra and Calcutta, 
Head 1172, lie. p. too. 

Socotra to Suez. Calculation of the time it. would take the Atalanta or Berenice to proceed 
from Socotra to Suez during the south-west or north-east, monsoon, Peacock 676-695. 

730-738—-On returning the. north wind blows so much in the lied Sea, that a steamer 

might almost sail down ; part of the present plan is to send sailing vessels when steamers 
are unavailable. Peacock 730-738. 

Soheia. Verv objectionable as a depot, in consequence of the shallowness of the water, 
Wel/stead 469. 

Split Paddle Wheels. See Paddle Wheels, 1. 

Stations for ('tails. Stations chosen by the East India Company as coal depots during the 
voyage to Bombay, Peacock 510-517-Comparative estimate ot the length of the pas¬ 

sages from station to station, and of the time occupied in making them, Peacock 676-605 

-The shortest possible stations recommended, not only for the relief of the vessel and 

the men, but because long stages occasion a deposit of salt in the boilers, tkc., Morgan 

1393-1395-The expense of various stations would be more than counterbalanced by 

the diminished wear and tear of the vessels, Morgan 139b* 

See also Arabia. Camaran, Island of. flcavandoo or Ueawamlee Island. Helena, St. 
Hodeida. Jidda. Macullah. Madras. Mocha. Perim, Island of. Point de 
Halle. Socotra. Soheia. Tarnarinda Hoy. Tuotoocooreen. 'lrineonudee. \ ambo. 
Also each Station under its respective Head. 


Steam 
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Steam C laiiinim/. Ilcport of tin* London Steam I ompany committee f'oi pi emoting steam 
navi gallon to India, .!/>/». /'■ l *»; J - 

Steam Xa i k;ti<>.\ to Jsni\- 

1. (ieneralht. 

2 . Political ami ( omnurcial Advantages. 

1 . Gcncraih/: 

Evidence relative to the steam communication; embracing the subjects of place, length 
of vovages, and seasons of the year, IVaghorn 1581(18— Statement of the plan pro¬ 
posed by witness tor carrving steam communication into effect; estimate ot the total 
expenses and probable returns: arrangement onboard steamers allecting the comfort, ol 

passengers, Tnrtau 07-2 <17;,--.-Objections stated to the steam conveyance stopping short 

at Bombay, Tart on 117(1-The subject considered in releronce to war, furlough, the* 

East India Company's army. the civil magistracy and the national prosperity and hap¬ 
piness of both countries. Tartan lotg-Tin; voyage should be divided into short 

stages; stages indicated, Lanlner' i,', 5 ti--Effect, of this intercourse on the members of 

tiie Cmnpanv’s service, or settlers, missionaries, editors of newspapers, merchants, l.ra- 
velleis and natives, i'./phiastone 1 - 11134. 

2 . J’uL'iicn/ and Commercial Advantages : 

Political and commercial consequences likely to ensue from bringing England and India 

so much tins,a' together, Peacock “t I7, Head i 170, Mel rill 1 — 1 i— 1 3*3 *■-Sketch of the 

moral and political advantages the natives of India will di rive ti'orn a regular and frequent 
communication with England, Carton mii, Johnstone 189,7, FJphinslone 1928, 1929, Lord 

IP. I lent inch 19.71- (beat moral advantages expected from its connexion with the 

internal navigation of India by the (l.uiges and the Jumna, Head lltjfi-A monthly 

communication can be accomplished during all times of the year, Head J090. 

See also Commerce. Coals, e . ,7. Condensers. Cosseir and Aloc/ia. Depots. 

Despatches. Medical Students. Merchants. iXalircs of' India. Officers in India. 
Pacha of F.gi/pt. Plan for effecting a Steam Communication with the three Presiden¬ 
cies of India. lied Sea. 

Steam Vessti.s : 

1 . (icnetal/i/. 

2 . Sandier to he cmphu/cd. 

3 . Size thereof. 

•I. Accommodation fur Passengers. 

5 . Stowage room for general Cargo. 

(i. Annual H.rpense o f Steam Vessels. 

1 . Generally: 

A steamer could proceed wherever a sailing vessel can make its way ; our vessels have 
gone across the Arabian Sea front Bombay to Muscat at all seasons of the year; the 
average passage is twenty-one days. It distend 400-409-Could navi gate from Alex¬ 
andra round by Rosetta to Cairo, Head 1149-An effective steamer is a non-effective 

sailer; the Medea not an exception, Morgan 1379, 1380-Proportion between the 

power and tonnage of steamers ; their speed would be affected by different proportions, 

l.ai finer 1.74" -1 .",4b-Tim proportion of tonnage to power must be determined by the 

voyage to be performed without a relay of coals. Lard tier l .734——The proportion of power 

depends enliielv upon the purposes I or which a vessel is employed, Oliver 17O4, 17 (15- 

An excess of power a great advantage ; steamers of one thousand tons offer no advantages, 

Kingston 17.71-17.7j-A steamer of six hundred tons should have from two hundred 

and fifty to two hundred and seventy horse power; if her form were good, she could use 
her power without straining herself under the water in making headway, Kingston 1746- 

1 74 '^-The subjects of tonnage, power, boilers, form, machinery, building and cost 

discussed, with reference to steamers for communication with India, Morgan 1330-1351 
-Cargo and passengers to be taken in each packet, I tar her 10H0— io8(>. 

2 . \ unifier to he employed : 

It. is desirable lo have a spare steamer, because some repairs could not be clone in time; 

in the event of accident to the boiler, the vessel might be detained a month, Turton 1009-- 

hour steamers, with a spare one, would be sufficient to communicate with Calcutta, 
Madias and Ceylon from Socotra ; they should be duplicates, both in size and machinery, 

Morgan 1388-1390-Number of steamers required ; their size and locomotive duty; 

paper put in and read, showing the comparative tonnage, power, form, speed, &e., of eleven 

steamers, .Lanlner 153-2-The India Government are anxious to increase the numbter of 

steamers in Bengal; at present they have hut three for general use, Melci/l 1312-1315 
N* urn be 1 required for the Red" Sea and Persian Gulf; their duties defined ; Jlrucks 
1 Sfic>—t M 7 T 3 ~^ A constant change of vessels in hot climates advisable both for the vessels 

and the engineers, I. rdner 1G1 (*, Lard IF. Itenlinck 1949-They should be changed 

as often as practicable; distance each should go, Gird II. Hentinck 1949. 

3 . Size 
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Steam Vessels —continued. 

3 . Size thereof: 

Size of vessels best calculated for the steam service to India, IVat/hnni 1 72 1 71 Peacock 
574 - 5 * 2 • Henderson 972-97* •» Head 11 1.7-1 1 ip, Morgan 1340, Lardner l/y.’fi. 1732. 1.7(4, 

17 (i 7> Kingston l 742-1 74.7, Oliver 17<i(>-i 77 1. 1798-17 ')(), Lord W. Pent,nek 11,47!_ 

The larger the vessels the better; a large vessel overcomes the resistance of the waves, is 
better enabled to exert the power within her, and better preserves her wav through ob¬ 
structions, / h'ncocJt .774-.782, Morgan 1340——The larger the boat the less'the wear and 

tear, Peacock .774-782-The smaller the boat, the less the wear and tear, Parfwr 10,73, 

Kingston 174-2-1747-Economy requires that larger vessels than boo tons should imt 

be used at lirst ; if larger ones were subsequently requisite, the smaller could be easily 
disposed of. Head l 117-1 11<)——Description of those to he employed in steam commu¬ 
nication vyitli India by the Red Sea, Jat nine r 1.72b-Result of inquiries is in favour of 

vessels of large tonnage, with a certain proportion of power, Pardner 1732. 1.7(4 -1,7(7,7 

-Vessels for the steam service should not exceed six hundred tons, Kingston 1741 

-They would weather a gale better than larger steamers, and suffer less from wear 

and tear, Kingston 1742-1747. 

■ I. Accommodation Jor Passengers : 

Th ose of six hundred tons would accommodate sixty passengers comfortably, Kingston 

i 777-17.78-Of six hundred and fifty 1011s, wouhl take seventy passengers; a larger 

vessel would have but little comparative space, if her power were made equal to her size, 
Mrfryan 1338-1407. 

7 . Stowage linont Jor general Cargo: 

A 1 arge steamer could take one hundred or one. hundred and fifty tons of general cargo, 
besides passengers, and thus realize ample returns, Mr/ei/t 1 es.S— 1 2;j< 1- - -Theie would 
not be in licit room for general cargo in a vessel of six hundred tons, King-Jot 17.7,7—17.78 

-In a vessel of six bundled and fifty tons, wit bout diminution ol speed. Morgan igq.S- 

5407-Those running long di-tuneei. can carry nothing- but fuel and small articles, 

J*eaeock 7(12—7(4-Estimate of the ions which a vessel of one thousand tons, with the 

proportion of power of one to four, could spare for cargo, leu titter 1,7.77. 

O. Annual Fr] tense. of Sham l esse Is : 

Annual expense of each vessel going- to India, Peacock, 744—772. 583—3<ai-A steamer 

may be kept in work for one hundred and fourteen days every year, Jlarher 10,74- 

l’aper delivered in showing the distance each si earner will have to perform, and tin* coal 

and time she will consume, l.an/ncr 1.72b. 1.730- 1.732..—Calculation of the relative 

dislauee and rates per mile the same quantity of coal would cairy a. steamer under the 
varying' eire.111nsta11r.es of wind and weather, l.an/ner 1.337-1,73;)-l-'slimate of the com¬ 

parative annual expense of two steam slnps, tin- n:.t • tug of one thousand tons and 
two hundred and fifty horse power, the oilier six hum 1 * - d and sixty tons and two hundred 

and thirty horse 1 power, latrdner 1,7(12- Cost of :> sU.mi vessel of one thousand tons 

and two hundred and fiflv horse power, and iis annual «*\j mii.m', including salaries of 
oflieers and men, repairs of the machinery, ike., J.an-n •/ ib:b. />. 1 pi-1,3!. 

87 *c also ,\ talanta Steam Pesse/. Here nice. Sham ’■ < -1/ 1 it's, 2 (.'ottdcusi 

Curtailment, of Sjtace. /•'irefit/ Steamer. l-'rench St,am I >ss,ts. ( ianyes. 11 a-j h 

Pindsaif Steam Vessel. a rsedtes and l Ic.candria. Monsoons. \ He Him . 

JVttrth-e.asf .\lonsoau. P/an for ijftefitu/ S/cant t 'own,,tinea tian with, the I luce Pn.si 
dcncics <f India. Ptractj. licit Sea and liomtnitj. Sads. South-west \!onsomt 

Stations. 7 ' ri.n coma fee. 

Stokers. See Pit el. 

Slone.. See iMokattam Hills. 

Stowage for ('argo. See Steam Vessels, .7. 

Straits of Julia. See Suez and Straits of Julia. 

Suez. The port of Su**z preferable, to that of Cosseir for the convenience of passengers and 

for expedition, IVellsfcad 482-The sea of Suez, for two or three months of the year is 

more dillicult. for steamers than tile southern part of the Red Sea, Head 1138—1141—. 

There has been a boring made in the. D< sell, of Suez, and water has been found. Head 

1 142—1 144-There is a very good anchorage for ships of eight hundred or one thousand 

tons at Suez., Jiriggs 14 (17 - 14 bp. 

Sec also Alexandria, to Suez. Jlombay and Suez. Cairo and Suez. Calcutta and. 
Suez. Coals, *2. 4. Jlrnjine.ers. Falmouth and Suez. Mocha and. Suez. Part 
Dues. Socotra and Suez. 

Suez and Cosseir. There are no great** ■ difficulties in the passage between Suez and Cosseir 

than between Cosseir and Alocha, Waghorn 41,4-2-The current changes with the 

wind, Wagharn 43. 

0.91. 
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Suez to India. Estimaite of the expense of stcaiu from Suez to Indin, hirlon 10IO, toil. 

Suez and Struits of Juba. Avemge width of passage between the straits of Juba and Suez, 
Way horn 76, 77. 

Synd , I maun of. See I maun of Sipid. 

Syria. See < oafs, 5. 


T. 


Tamarindu Hay. Objections to this bay as a depot for steam vessels ; during the north-east, 
uionsoon the heaviness of the swell renders landing almost impracticable : the holding 
ground is very indifferent, Wellstcad 435. 

Tonnage of Steam Vexsc/s. See Steam Vessels, 1. 

Toofoocuorcen. Is a safe roadstead ; recommended as the starting and arriving point for the 
Indian passengers, Sim 1 aau—1224. 

Trade Hinds. Vessels which are now detained by trade winds in narrow rivers in the 
Indian seas would, by means of steam, be carried through them m a few days. Head 
1121 , 1 t ‘2 ‘2 . 

Transit J)nt>/ in Egypt. A transit duty will probably be put upon valuable cargoes passing 
through Egypt, hut this would make the Pac ha answerable for good roads and tjic sale 
passage of our merchandize through his territories, l f a //hum, (12-70. 


Transmission of' Tetters. See 
Co in m n n nation with the throe 


Think. Orvrland Mails. Plan for effecting 
Vi ■esidencics of India. Vast aye. Trineon/alee. 


a St cam 


Travellers. Those passing through Egypt are now treated with civility and kindness by 
order of the Pacha, Head 1146, Briggs 1435—1451 » Mackenzie 1(171. 


Traverses. See Monsoons. 


Treasury. Letter of Mr. Haring to Mr. Cordon, communicating the approval of the Lords 
of the Treasury of the plan submitted by the Hoard of Control, and recpimng further 
details and estimates, lie. p. l 7. 


Trinromalee. Steamers passing between India and the lied Sea should start from Trin- 
comnlee ; greater facilities can be afforded there than at Calk: at 011c half the expense, 

Wa ghnrn 1, l£v. p. 3--On the arrival of the steamer at Triucomalee from Mocha a 

vessel of war might sail on with the China mail to Singapore, whence they would he 

conveyed to Canton by any merchant vessel, IVaghorn 1, He. p. 3 -Suggested as a 

station for steam vessels, where they could undergo repairs. If agln/rn 4b .V, Dunn 277— 

•282-The harbour of Triucomalee is the only one between Madras and Point deOalle, 

T)unn 2(18—270-The harbour of Triucomalee would afford ample accommodation for 

steamers requiring repair, if artificers resided there, Dunn 277—28-2-Should he one of 

the depots for Coals, Barber tofii, 10(12. 

See also Coals, 3. Mocha aval Calcutta. Point de Halle. 


Turton, Thomas Edward Mitchell. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—-Was a barrister in the 
supreme court, at Calcutta for fifteen years; was also member of the New Bengal Steam 

Committee at Bengal, (1.77—fjfio-Has lately arrived with his family from Calcutta; his 

route Bombay, Cosscir, across the Desert to Ghenah, down the Nile to Cairo, and thence 

to Alexandria, 9bl, 9G2-Description of his course; length of the voyage, 9G3, 9G4 

—-Encountered neither difficulty nor danger through Egypt; description of the Desert. 

and of the facilities of crossing it, 9GG, 9G7-Groundless apprehensions respecting the 

plague, 968—-'Statement of the wishes of the Calcutta, community upon the subject of 

steam communication with India, 9G9, 970-The Medea described ; considered by 

witness a perfect vessel, 971-Statement, of the plan proposed by witness for carrying 

steam communication into eflect; estimate of the total expenses and probable returns; 
arrangements on board steamers, affecting the comfort of passengers, 97 2-975——Objec¬ 
tions stated to the steam conveyance stopping short at Bombay, 97(1-983-Witness's 

opinion of Mr. Peacock’s evidence, 984-987. 

The Alalanta and Berenice not too large for riding in the port at Mocha ; Mocha is 

not a good port for a depot, 989, 990-Perirn cannot he excelled as a port, but is ill 

calculated (or a residence ; Camaran is nearly as good as Porim, and more convenient for 

the passage to Socotra, as it divides the distance bet ter, 991--In l 83G three overland 

mails reached Bombay in fifty-eight, forty-five and sixty-four days, 992--Sentiments 

of the government of Bombay respecting steam communication, 993-997-It is the 

only means of drawing the natives over to England ; they would gladly avail themselves 

of an English education, 998—1001-The passage by the Bed Sea decidedly preferable 

to that round the Caj t: for passengers ; witness’s personal experience of that fact, 1002, 

1003-That no returns could be procured from passengers, as stated by Mr. Peacock, 

is 
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Report, 1837— continued. 

Turton, Thomas Kdward Milchelt. (Analysis of his Evidence)— continued. 

is an entirely erroneous opinion; examination of the error, 100.1-Five steamers at 

least ought lobe employed between the lied Sea and Horn bay, 1 uo,'„ ioo(i——It would 
be better to have two distinct lines from Calcutta to Suez, making them meet upon the 

Desert ; by the proposed arrangement there would be no detention either way, 1007- 

The monsoons make but three or four days’ difference between Suez and any port in 

India, 1008-It. is desirable to have a spare steamer, loop-Estimate of the expense 

from Suez to India, mio-101 1. 

A speedy and regular communication with India will be productive of the greatest. 

moral and political advantages, 1012--Then? is no public opinion in India, to serve as 

a check to abuse of otlicc ; by bringing India nearer to the mother country, this want 

would, in a great measure, be supplied, 1012-Mr. Peacock’s mistaken v iew of this 

subject; the 11101 e intercourse the Indians hive with Europeans, tin- jusler will then- 

notions become on the policy as well as propiiety of good faith and honesty, 1012 —-- 

Medical students from the college in ('aleutla would conic ovei to England to study, 
ii>l2———The best education India can alibi'd dues not rpialiiy an individual fur general 

usefulness to Ins c.omitiymen to t In: same extent as an English education, 1012-By 

extending the intercourse to all the presidencies emulation will be «. xcited, 1012-1013—- 
Prices oi the best Birdwan coals ; it additional faedil ies were gi\ en for bringing them to the 
const, considerable demand and lower prices would be the nsult, 11114, 1013— -There 
would be ample freight on the le.-s bulky articles in large steamers ; enumeration of these 
art Sides, and of the places which would be benefited by t he tratlie, loll), 101 7— The situa¬ 
tion of invalids at Calcutta, who want, to go to sea in a south-west monsoon, would be 
much ameliorated by the establishment of regular steamers, 1 o t N — — Few passengers 
would pass by land between Bombay and Calcutta if there wire a communication by 
steam ; ladies or their families could not. possibly do so ; the load is available by night, 
only, loip, 1020. 

("Second Examination.*]—Corrects a statement, of Mr. Peacock’s concerning the charge 
for freight, and the detention of steamers taking in coals ; vessels carrying pilgrims to the 
Bed Sea are glad of freight, even at a low rate, 1 173. 

W. 

It au/ntrn, ,/. (Analysis of his Evidence..' —A statement respecting the best mode of 
effecting a system of steam communication with India bv the lfcd Sea, l——Distance 
between Suez and Mocha, and Cosseir and Moc.lra, (i, 7 -- -No ditliculty in steam navi¬ 
gation between Mocha and Suez, 8, p—.Northerly winds generally prevail in the lied 

S»a, and are sometimes violent, 11-13— Are less violent at. night, 14- -Hi — (biles 
trilling, and last but two or three days, 1 7-—— South-w .mon-own strung, and blows for 

a weik together, 18 — Swell sudden but transient, ip-Relative length of passage 

from Suez to Mocha, and from Mocha to Sue/., 20—2 _ - —Steam v t-e-els would ollen sail 

from Sue/ to Mocha, 23-There are. shoals 01 both *-hur>.>, 24,23-Width and 

safety of channel, including st rails of Juba, 2<>, 33. 

Tile if ugh Lindsay steamer chsciihcd; her mien,a *•- n. if--- I- ot later date, 34 ! 11 

No greater ditiiculties between Suez and (’o->scir than 0 I’.vn 11 ("u-s- ir and Mucha, 41, 

42 Tide irregular; current changes with the wind, 4.. --' oyage from Mocha to 

Suez can be made every fifteen days by the three steamers m uu .-tion, 4 343-Trim.o- 

malee suggested as a station for steam vessels, 4(1-30-Object .uns to an establishment 

at the Island of (Jamaran; Mocha recommended as a place for rcpaiimg tlu; machinery. 

31, 32-- English engineers obtainable at. an hour’s notice, from Cairo, to repair vessels 

sit Suez, 33-The pacha is disposed to facilitate our intercourse with India, 34——Ills 

interest, to do so, 33-38-No reason to apprehend the exaction of a tribute, 39—— 

No poll dues either at Alexandria or Suez, (»o, ( 31 --A transit-duty will probably be put 

upon valuable cargoes passing through Egypt, which would insure good roads and the 

safe passage of our merchandize tlnough Egypt, 02-70 -The English Hag exempts 

vessels from paying duty; nothing English is taxed, 71--73. 

Average width of passage between the Straits of Juba and Suez, 7<>, 77 -No difficulty 

whatever in the Red Sea arising from currents, 78-80——Nor from winds; the Hugh 
Lindsay passed nine times up and down the Rial Sea without impediment from either, 

8l. 133-Further objections to the Island of (.'amaran as an establishment, for steam 

vessels, 82—101--There is abundance of water at Mocha for the use of the steam 

vessels, but not. very good, 102, m3-Voyage fiom Mocha to Socotra takes three or 

four days, 104-Socotra not unhealthy. 103, loti--The merchants in Egypt expect. 

to derive advantages from our steam-intercom so with India, 107-108 — — Nature and 

extent of traffic anticipated, top—l 13-Turkish opium will go in the steamers to 

India, 114--Marseilles can receive valuable articles from Bombay in thirty days, by 

Mocha, through Egypt, 113-A house in Baris is already in treaty with their Bombay 

agents for Cashmere shawls by the route of Moclia, 11(3, 117. 
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JVatjhorn, J. (Analysis of liis Evidence )—continued 

Enumeration of pack a g es which will go from France by steamers, 118-The French 

will make their own charges through France; their steamers carry the goods from 
Marseilles to Ivgypt, ami realize ail immense income; expediency of establishing steamers 

of our own between Marseilles and Alexandria, 1 19-France imports indigo exclusively 

from (Calcutta, 120, 121-Considerations of the comparative rate of freight and insur¬ 
ance of steamers pomp; by the way of the Cape and the Red Sea, 12*2-128-Enumer¬ 
ation of articles best calculated to make the Red Sea route pay well, 120-132--The 

Hugh Lindsay made nine voyages, but never carried any cargo. 132, 133——The subject. 

of quarantine 'discussed, 134-130--And of establishments for steam communication, 

137 -*-Best mode of arriving at practical facts respecting the Red Sea, 1.47. 

Evidence relative to the steam communication, embracing the subjects of place, length 

of vov.mes and seasons of the year, 1.58-1 OS---Tonnage and horse power of the Fire-fly 

steamer, 1 (ip—> 71 ——Size of vessels best calculated for the steam service, 172 — 17(1—-—- 
No steam communication with India would answer, except combined with carrying pas¬ 
sengers, 177-Steamers can make the voyage with great ease, 17S-1H1-It will 

be sometimes necessary to make use of sailing vessels, 182—iS( 5 -——The A tala 11 la 
and Berenice steamers well calculated for ascertaining the practical facts already alluded 

to; there is no dilliculty in navigating the Red Sea, 187-180--Interruptions have 

occurred between Mocha and Bombay; none between Mocha and Calcutta, ijjo- 

Wheel-e ■arrrages arc constantly used lor passing over the deserts between Cairo and Suez, 

* 94 - 

f Vast/torn t Mr. Government, in conjunction with the Court of Directors, acknowledge his 
merits and have appointed him superintendent of Tndia mails in Egypt, Hobhouse, 1 'Jc. 
p. 22. 

Wall, Air. A. /*• (Analysis of his Evidence.")—Commanded a steamer in the Bay of Bengal 
for seven or eight years; a steamer like the Berenice could go without dilliculty from 
Point Palmyras in "the south-west monsoon; could also go along the shore to Madras and 
on to Bengal ; it is a weather shore, and there is little sea, H44—X52. 

ft ar in Kitypt. Nothing is likely to interrupt our intercourse with India by way of Egypt, 
but civil war ; circumstances that may give rise to it, /J/vgg.v 1453-14.VL 

H tiler. See A Ic.mitt/cr to .Suez. Pcrini, Island of. Sea Hater. Suez. 

Wear and '/car tj’ Steam Vessels. See Steam 1 esse Is, 3. 

Wells. There are several wells in the desert of Cosseir; they should be deepened and pro¬ 
tected, Head l 142-1 1-4 4- 

fVel/slead, Lieutenant. (Analysis of liis Evidence.'! — A lieutenant in the Bombay navy , 
was employed in 183 j to survey the island of Socotra, in conjunction with Lieut >*na ill 

llavnes, 35o ;d'3— Evidence respecting its harbours, 37 p 43d-The climate 

insalubrious in ihe lower parts of the island, but <piile healthy in the mountains, 375 3X3 

-Witness has been from Bombay to Socotra three tunes; length of voyage; weather 

during the south-west monsoon, 3X4— p>o - —A steamer could proceed wherever a sailing 
vessel can make its wav; our vessels have gone across the Arabian sea from Bombay to 
Muscat at all seasons <■(' the year; the average passage is twentv-ono days; too much 
importance is attached to the south-west monsoon ; a large steamer would find no dilii- 
r.ulty in going from Bombay to Socotra against it; course to be pursued and periods to 
be observed, 400-400. 

The passage to Socotra from Point, de Galle might be easily accomplished during the 

south-west monsoon bv going through the eight-degree channel, 418-420—--Macidlah 

would be an admissible depot during the north-east monsoon, but could not be approached 
during the south-west, 423, 424——Aden having two harbours, w r ould be accessible in 

both monsoons, 425—427-Extent of the south-west monsoon; during its prevalence 

coals cannot be obtained from the Arabian coast ; there would be no need of a depot on 

the Arabian coast if (here were one at Socotra, 42M-431-Observations relative to the 

swell there, 432-434-Objections to Tanrarinda Bay, 435-Advantages of Builder 

Delechee and Goebel ( Jollonsier, 43b-Witness was employed from 1830 to 1832 

in 1 he survey of the Red Sea-—A steamer like the Berenice could go through the Straits 

ot Babehnandel, and thence to Suez with ease, 437-444-Mocha unavailable as a 

station, } }5, 

Description of the Island of Camaran ; reason for strongly recommending it as a station, 

44(1—4(13. 473 -Prevailing winds in (he Red S ■••••. pi.^-Thu currents in the Red Sea 

are unimpoiUnil. 4(15- llow far the following places on the coast are eligible as depots; 

viz. llodcida, Solieia, Candida, Jidda, Yambo and Camaran, 4(18—473. 44b- Reasons 

why ports on the western shore of the Rod Sea should be avoided, 474—47(1. 

Should the plagin or war interrupt the passage through Egypt, the old Roman road 
between the Cult of Vkkaba and Garsa might be used ; that gulf navigable by steam only ; 
it has no good anch .rages; its width, 477-479-The plague seldom leaves the imme¬ 

diate 
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Weilstead. Lieutenant. (Analysis of liis Evidence)— continued. 

% 

diate vicinity of Cairo and other cities of Egypt.; although the caravan with pilgrims 
travels between Cairo and Mecca at all times, the lledjehz. or places in which Mecca, and 

Medina are situated, have not her n infected by it more than once, .pSfi-’flu; port 

of Suez preferable to that of Cosseir for the convenience of passengers, and lor expedition, 

4H.;-Passengers could go from Suez to Cairo w ithout difficult v, ,|H -7 — 4 St«>- Steamers, 

if regular and of sufficient capacity, would eventually receive freight for India to a con¬ 
siderable amount; at present the natives would he jealous of interference; the* rich 
pilgrims would in a short time make use of them, 490-- 

Welsh ( onh. Sec Coals, 2. 

H inds. Remarks upon the winds near the African coast, Peacock fit)t . 

See also Trade. Winds. 

Y. 

Yamho. This place would make a very good depot. Wellhead .472. 
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TEA CULTIVATION (INDIA). 


RETURN to an Order of the Honourable The House of Commons, 
dated 15 February 1839 ;—/iir. 


COPY of Papers received from India relating to the Measures adopted 
for introducing the Cultivation of the Tea Plant within tin*. British 
Possessions in India. 


Past India House ,1 
12 February 1839. 


JAMES C. M ELY ILL. 


I Mr. Robert Gordon. J 


Ordered, by The House of Commons, to be Printed, 
2 7 February 1 839. 
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Fage. 

Dau. 

From. 

To. 

5 

24 Jan. 1834 - 

Minute by Governor-general 


t, 

- 

- - Proposition by Mr. Walker to cultivate l ea upon the \ 
Nepaul Hills, Arc. - - j 

l'Z 

3 I'd). 1832 - 

Observations on the cultivation of the Tea plant. b\ N. 1 
Wallich - .. - 

*;> 

15 March 1834 

Tea Committee 

Mr. Secretary Macwcon - , 

18 

- 

Proceedings of Tea Committee - - - - - 

-j 1 

22 I’ch. 1S34 * 

Dr. Falconer (Extract) 

Secretary to Teat Committee ’ 

i-*— 

“ i 

>3 July-- 

Tea ( ouimittcc 

Mr. Secretary Macsweeii - "J 

*8 

28 June — - 

- - Otiiciating Secretary to 
Tea Committee. 

Coinniis-iom r in Kmnaor. ( 

\ 

■Jr, 

24 Juh — - 

* •> 

Mr. Gordon ( Extracts 

l) t . W.iUie:. 

3 * 

24 Dec. — - 

Tea Committee 

Mi. Secretary Macnaghten i 

t 

S 3 

7 May — - 

- - Agent to Governor-gene¬ 
ral, Gowahatty. 

Secretary to Tea Coimnitti e- 

i 

i 

34 

i;) May — - 

Captain Jenkins (F.xtraet) 

Mr. Gordon - - k 

35 

17 May — - 

r.ieut. Charhoi: 

Capta.a Jenkins - - ; 

35 

8 Nov. — - 

Ditto - 

Ditto - - - - ; 

1 

?,<> 

■22 Xov. — - 

Copy of Note from Captain 

f 

Jenkin? - - ? 

3 < : 

24 Dec. — - 

- - Memorandum explanatory of Sketches accompanying 
the Report of Committee of Tea ( ultun - - ! 

37 

6 Jan. 1835- 

Captain Jenkins 

Agent to Governor-general i 

oc 

12 March —- - 

Tea Committee 

Mr. Secretary Macnaghten 

39 

2(> Feb. — 

Agent Governor-general - 

Secretary to Tea Committee 

40 

11 Feb. — - 

Mr. Secretary Macnaghtou 

Ditto - 

4 l 

23 Nov. 1834 - 

Mr. Gordon - 

Dr. Wallich 

42 

24 Jan. 1834- 

- - Officiating Secretary, 
Tea Committee. 

Mr. Secretary .Macnaghten 

42 

30 March — - 

Mr. Secretary Mncnaghlen 

Tea Committee - - j 

43 

20 May — - 

- - Officiating Secretary. 
Tea Committee. 
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COPY of Papers received from India relating to the Measures adopted 
for introducing the Cultivation of the Tea Plant within the British 
Possessions in India. 


MINUTE by the Governor-General. 

It is not necessary that I should trouble the Council with many remarks to 
support the abstract question of the great advantage which India would derive 
from the successful introduction of the tea plant; and the only points for con¬ 
sideration arc, whether there are not reasonable grounds for the conclusion, 
that there must be, in all the varieties of climate and soil between the Hima¬ 
layas and Cape Cormorin, combinations of both, that must be congenial to this 
particular plant; and next, how far it may be practicable to have from China 
cuttings of the true and best descriptions of the plant, and knowledge and skill 
for its cultivation, and for the subsequent process of preparing the leaves 
for use. 

The subject was first urged upon my notice in London immediately after 
I received my appointment, by a very intelligent gentleman of the name of 
Walker, whose memorandum I submit for the perusal of tin; Board. Dr. 
Wallicli remarks, that though some of the opinions arc erroneous, there is much 
in the paper that is valuable and deserving of attention. » 

It. appears that both the present President of the Board of Control, as well 
ns the East India Committee, have had the subject under their consideration. 
Tin; best evidence obtainable perhaps, not. only in India, but elsewhere, is that 
of Dr. Wallicli. This will be found in the reports; but for more convenient 
reference, I have obtained from him a copy of his letter to Mr. Grant, which 
contains all the information that can be obtained out of China upon this 
subject. 

Tin; naturalization of so many foreign plants and vegetables, the natives of 
climates very different from our own, would of itself afford very sufficient encou¬ 
ragement for any attempt of this kind. There are, however, some shrubs and 
trees that are familiar to us, of such delicacy as hitherto to have languished 
wherever transplanted; the mangostein is one of these ; the claret grape has 
deteriorated in every other spot, and probably the same is the case of the hock 
grape. In both instances, the desideratum has been a peculiar soil, united to a 
particular climate. We have no such cause of apprehension with regard to the 
tea plant, which flourishes over a space embracing many degrees of longitude 
and latitude. As a practical agriculturist, I am inclined to think that few of 
the foreign herbs and plants, that arc become not only naturalized, but. also the 
mainstays of our agriculture, did not afford in the first instance a greater pro¬ 
mise of successful experiment. 

The only real difficulty that occurs to me, is the impossibility of having access 
to the tea countries, and of thus having personal and local knowledge of all 
particulars relating to the cultivation and manufacture. If I had not been to 
the eastward, when tlie opportunity was given me of observing the character 
of the Chinese adventurers there, their superior energy, their industry, their 
spirit of speculation and calculation of protit, quite equal to that of any Euro¬ 
pean nation, I should never have entertained the conviction, which 1 did from 
that moment, that this or any other scheme was perfectly practicable through 
Chinese agency. I therefore now most strongly and confidently recommend 
that the attempt should he made; and 1 propose that a Committee, of which 
1 will present a list hereafter, shall be formed, for tlie purpose of submitting to 
Government a plan for the accomplishment of the object, and tor the superin¬ 
tendence of its execution. 

My own idea is, that an intelligent agent should be selected, who should go 
down to Penang and Singapore, and in conjunction with the; authorities there, 
au( l the most intelligent of the Chinese agents, should concert measures for 
obtaining the genuine plant, and the actual cultivators, who upon inspection of 

J* those 
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those* spots, that upon their representation of the* requisite peculiarities of soil 
and climate, shall have been selected as the most eligible, shall then be employed, 
under the promise of a liberal remuneration, to carry on the cultivation. I know 
no one better qualified to select the best means adapted to the end than Mr. 
Gordon, of the late firm of Mackintosh & Co. 


Calcutta, 21 January 1831. 


(signed) 


(True copy.) 


W. C. Ben thick. 


(signed) IV. 11. Marnar/htcn, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 


Extract India Revenue Consultations, 1 February 1834. 

Proposition to the Honourable the Directors of the East Tndia Company to cul¬ 
tivate Tea upon the Nepaul Hills, and such other parts of the Territories of 
the East India Company as may be suitable to its growth. By Mr. Walker. 


Ttif. commercial relations of this country with China have lately assumed a 
character of uncertainty, by no means corresponding to the importance of the 
trade, or consistent with the dignity, of the British empire. This unsatisfactory 
state of affairs has originated from a combination of causes and occurrences 
spread over a long series of years, amongst which may be enumerated: the 
jealous policy of the Chinese Government in her intercourse with all nations; 
tin* apprehension which she has always entertained of our formidable empire in 
the East Indies ; the ignorance, pride, and prejudice of the Government; a con¬ 
sciousness of her own strength in some points, and her weakness in others; tin* 
rapacity and corruption of her officers, and occasionally the misconduct of our 
own people. 

The strange policy of this singular nation has confined us for the present to 
the port of Canton, (in former times we had access to other ports,) situated at 
the western extremity of the empire, and furthest from Pekin, the seat of 
Government: even in the city of Canton, barriers are fixed, beyond which no 
Englishman can pass; so that all commercial men who go to China, see about 
as much, and know about as much of China as a Chinese would of England, or 
of London, if he was confined to Wapping, and not permitted to go beyond the. 
Tower. 

The fears of the Chinese Government, have lately been excited by the brilliant 
and rapid progress of our arms, and the prodigious extension of our Indian 
empire, which in the North and North-East has its boundaries almost upon the 
very frontiers of China. Nor can we imagine that the successful termination of 
the Burmese war will at. all contribute to allay the irritation which has so long 
existed. 

But, without further causes of irritation, and considering things as they are, 
many of those amongst the best informed upon the subject suppose it not im¬ 
probable, that at no very distant period, and from some apparently accidental 
event, not only the British nation, but all foreigners, may be prohibited from 
entering the Chinese territories, as all are now excluded from Japan, excepting 
only the Dutch, who are permitted to staid one vessel annually, the crew of 
which perform the degrading ceremony of trampling upon the Cross (to show 
that they are not Christians) as a passport to enter the country. Some, indeed, 
may flatter themselves that the magnitude of our trade renders it necessary to 
the Chinese; that the wealth acquired by the sale of their teas to Europeans 
would render it of importance to the Government to continue, the trade; that 
tea, the produce of their agriculture, with many other articles, would become 
unsaleable, and of no value ; with many fancies of a similar nature. We must 
not deceive, ourselves. The empire of China is the greatest, most extensive, and 
most populous, that exists in the world, or has existed in ancient or modern 
times, and contains everything necessary within itself. Internally, the empire 
is admirably well regulated, and from the inflexibility of its decisions, by which 
the Government is probably maintained, it is internally the most powerful upon 
• the face of the globe ; but as the severest measures have been adopted to keep 

everything 
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everything stationary, and to avoid variation and change *, the arms and science 
of the Europeans have so far outstripped those of her subjects, that the forces 
of China would be almost powerless against European tactics, and for the most 
part only able to contend with such of the neighbouring states as have not made 
a progress in civilization or in science beyond her own. 

The Government reposes in reasonable confidence that her seas, her deserts, 
and her mountains, aided by ber immense population, will form an effectual 
barrier against any invader whose cupidity might be excited by the prodigious 
wealth of her provinces to make an attack. Should any capricious or timid 
monarch or minister, in petulance, banish all strangers, not the smallest resist¬ 
ance w T ould be made by the people, nor any serious efforts to renew the inter¬ 
course ; and it seems well ascertained, that though the suspension of the trade 
might produce some inconvenience to the parties immediately concerned, yet 
ultimately that it would not create any derangement in the affairs or revenues 
of the kingdom, or even in the price of tea. 

When an interruption in the trade between Russia and China occurred in the 
reign of the late Empress Catherine, (to which we are indebted for the intro¬ 
duction of our woollens into China, and our calicoes into Russia,) in consequence 
of some fray at Kiatka, the frontier town of Russia, (at which place alone the 
trade is permitted to be carried on,) the Empress, after the trade bad been sus¬ 
pended seven years, wrote to the Emperor of China, the late Rein Lung, request¬ 
ing that, the trade might be renewed. The monarch of the celestial empire 
replied to the despatch, by calling the Russians, boasts, dogs, animals, but 
added, that as be wished to be at peace with all the creatures upon the earth, if 
the trade was necessary to the Russians, it should be renewed. Kein Lung w r as 
an author and a poet; Catherine was an author; and it was said, she was more 
vexed at this answer than at any despatch received during her reign. 


In this renewal, however, the Russians were compelled to receive in exchange 
for their Siberian furs, &c., the mouldy teas, mildewed ealieoes, must}'rhubarbs, 
&<•., which bad been there for some years, being courteously informed by the 
Chinese, that as these articles had been brought from a vast distance across the 
desert on purpose for them, until they were gone they could obtain no others. 
The Russians submitted with the best grace they could, took the damaged arti¬ 
cles, and the trade was renewed. 

For many years the consumption of tea has been increasing in this country; 
it has become a luxury to all, and almost a portion of food to the common 
people, who in some districts drink ir three or four times a day. Its use is so 
intermingled with our habits and customs, that it would not easily la* dispensed 
with ; and from its almost universal consumption, the Government derives a 
revenue of 4,000,000/. per annum. The original purchase or prime cost, with 
the shipping, &c. concerned in the trade, must of course amount to a very large 
proportion of the same sum. The quantity consumed in the United Kingdom 
exceeds *25,000,000 of pounds per annum ; and the annual cost to the people 
of this country, including the duty, is about 8,000,000 f. sterling. 

It is, therefore, of considerable national importance, that some better ge.a 
rnntee should he provided for the continued supply of this article, than that at 
present furnished by the mere toleration of the Chinese government, which, 
although the Chinese have at present a monopoly, it will he easy for us to 
destroy. 

It has been generally imagined that China was the only country where the 
tea plant would grow, or where it could be cultivated and manufactured. 
Recent investigations have dissipated this delusion; for we shall find that the 
Burmese, the Japanese, and Brazilians, as well as the Chinese, have cultivated 

tea 


* A worthy and wealthy friend of the author of this memorial, many years engaged in the Chinese 
trade, was requested by one of the most opulent merchants to obtain for him an European ilowcr-niiil, 
which commission he readily undertook ; when he left Canton there were i<) vessels in the harbour, 
the Chinese merchant wrote to him, not by one only but by every one of the nj vessels, imploring 
him not to bring the mill, lot if it was introduced he should infallibly lose his head. Another Chinese 
merchant, convinced of the superiority of out square-rigged vessels, fitted out his own in the European 
manner ; the man was bastinadoed and imprisoned. The fate of the sieatn-vessel sent by the India 
Company to Canton i3 well known. 

*63. 
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tea with success; and we may confidently state, that if in future we are not 
rendered independent of the Chinese, by producing tea from our own terri¬ 
tories and colonies, it will be our own fault, and we shall merit continuation of 
that insolence from the Chinese government which all the publications relating 
to the embassies of Lord Macartney and Lord Amherst so amply and so minutely 
describe, as well as the unremitting extortions and persecutions of the Chinese 
officers to the few agents who carry on the trade at Canton. 

Within a very short period, an alteration in commercial productions, almost 
equal in importance to that of tea, has occurred in the instance of indigo : all 
the indigo used in this country w T as formerly grown in Guatimala, which ex¬ 
ported, when under the dominion of Spain, about 1,200,000 lbs. per annum. 
Since the cultivation of indigo in the East Indies, nealy 0,000,000 lbs. have 
been annually imported into this country from the East Indies. 

In an unpublished manuscript note of Dr. Buchanan, in the library of the 
East India Company, upon the Birman empire, he says, “ but the chief plant 
of renown is the tea plant, which grows in the woody, mountainous district to 
the N. E. and S. of Umerapoora, as well as in various other parts of a similar 
character. It is cultivated by the Sheen, who inhabit the towns on the Irra- 
wady; they bring it in large baskets to Umerapoora, whence it is dispersed all 
over the kingdom.” The tea districts of China, we should observe, are in the 
same latitude, and the plant is common in mountains of the same elevation. 

In Don’s ‘ Prodromus Flora Nepaulensis’ it is stated, that the tea plant is 
found in Ncpaul; but he expresses a doubt whether it is, or is not, indigenous 
to Ncpaul. That it exists there, there is no doubt; for the Honourable Mr. 
Gardiner, resident of the East India Company at the court of Ncpaul, found it 
flourishing in a garden at Katehmandu, the capital, and sent a plant down to 
Dr. Wallicli, the director of the East India Company’s botanic garden at Cal¬ 
cutta, in 181 (», from whence Dr. Wallicli transmitted a specimen to Sir .Joseph 
Banks, with the observation, that in the low, humid climate of Calcutta it was 
always a sickly plant. 

Mr. Abel, the botanist who accompanied Lord Amherst upon his embassy to 
China, says, “ The question whether the tea plant will grow in any other 
country than China, lias, in a great measure, been settled by the success of the 
tea plantations at Rio Janeiro, made under very little encouragement. It may, 
however, be worth considering, what are the countries in which it is most likely 
to succeed, from their relation to its natural places of growth. The green-tea 
districts, in the. province of Keang Nan, are embraced between the 29tli and 
31st degrees of north latitude, and are situated in the north-western base 
of a ridge of mountains 1 , which divide the provinces of Keang Nan and the 
Keang See. 

“ The black-tea districts, in the province of Fo Ivien, are contained between 
the 27th and 28th degree of N. latitude, and art; situated on the S. E. declivities 
of a ridge of mountains, dividing the province of Fo Kien from that of Keang 
Nan. Thus the whole range of the great districts of China, from which Europe 
is supplied with tea, from the highest to the lowest degree of latitude, is from 
31* to 2/*. According to the missionaries, the tea plant thrives in the more 
northern provinces, as at Pekin; and from Kempfer, it would appear that it is 
cultivated in Japan as far as 45° north. 

“ From every account given of the tea plant, it succeeds best on the sides of 
mountains, where there can be little accumulation of vegetable mould; our 
opportunities of seeing its cultivation were few, byt were all in favour of this 
conclusion. The plantations were always at some elevation above the plains, 
in a kind of gravelly soil; formed in some places by disintegrated sand-stone, 
and in others by the debris of primitive roeks. A large and flourishing planta¬ 
tion of all the varieties of the tea plant (brought together by Mr. Bell, the 
principal tea inspector at Canton) is situated on an island close to Macao, in 
a loose gravelly soil, formed by the disintegration of large-grained granite. 
Judging from the specimens collected in our route through the province of 
Keang Nan, whence the green tea is provided, the rocks consist chiefly of sand¬ 
stone, scliistus, and granite: as to the precise nature of the rocks of the black- 
tea country, in the province of Fo Kien, I have no exact information; but as 
the great ridge, separating that province from Keang Si, is a continuation of one 
separating the latter from Canton, it is perhaps legitimate to conclude, that 
their constituent roeks are the same, and that the hills and soil on the eastern 
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Eide arc the same as we found them on the western side of the ridge, and that 
they are covered by a soil like that in which the; camellia flourishes; the vege¬ 
tation chieflv consists of the same kind of plants. But the success of the 
American plantations proves that the tea plant will flourish within the tropics ; 
and that it will grow vigorously within them, is proved by the fine plants in 
Sir H. Low r e’s plantations at St. Helena. 

“ If ever it should suit the policy of this country to derive the tea from any 
of our own dependencies, there can be no doubt we shall soon cease to be 
indebted to China for an article that enters so largely into the comforts of all 
classes of our countrymen. I have heard much of the difficulty of transplant¬ 
ing plants from China, in sufficient numbers and in such health as to give a fair 
chance to any experiment for the cultivation; but I cannot imagine where that 
difficulty exists. 

“ A great number of plants which were on board the Aleeste, for the purpose 
of being left at the Cape of St. Helena, were in the most vigorous state the day 
previous to the wreck, and there can be no doubt would have arrived thus at 
the place of their destination. 

“ At Rio Janeiro,” Mr. Abel observes, that “ the botanic garden is of consi¬ 
derable extent; but it has no other care bestowed on its management than what 
it receives through the judgment and exertion of Senhor Gomez, whose parti¬ 
cular appointment is that of superintending some gunpowder mills in the 
neighbourhood. 

“This gentleman, notwithstanding the defects of its establishment, has con¬ 
trived, by the aid of a few Chinese gardeners, to cultivate the tea plant with 
great success. The tea plant was in great vigour at the time of my visit, and 
its leaves have been effectively and repeatedly manufactured. The process was 
very simple. The leaves are gathered during the month of January, after heavy 
falls of rain, before they are wholly expanded, care being taken that no foot 
stalks are mingled with them They are then put into an iron vessel, and exposed 
to heat till they begin to shrink, when they are taken out and rolled between 
the hands until they are spirally folded. They are then returned into the 
vessel and again exposed to beat, till it becomes intolerable to the bantl, which 
continually agitates them to prevent their burning, and then the process is 
finished.” 


The writer of this paper lias received some of this tea from liis friend Mr. 
Chamberlain, bis Majesty’s consul at Rio Janeiro, and lias given specimens to 
many gentlemen at the East India House. Since the above was written, the 
author has been informed, from undoubted authority, that though the Govern¬ 
ment plantation at Rio lias very much declined, and the Chinese dispersed, that 
private individuals have successfully cultivated the tea plant at St. Paul’s, to a 
considerable extent. One person, some; time ago, had purchased * 2,000 acres of 
land for the purpose of planting the whole with the tea plant. A quantity of 
the St. Paul’s tea has been brought to Europe; it is manufactured entirely by 
the natives; in quality it is far superior to the Rio Janeiro tea, and so little 
inferior to the Chinese, that the difference is scarcely perceptible. All the tea 
produced at St. Paul’s is green tea. Latitude of St. Paul’s about 21 °. 

Mr. Abel continues, “ 1 have often been asked, whether there be more than 
one species of the tea plant r This question I have not been able satisfactorily 
to answer. I had little doubt, when examining tile different plants, that then; 


were two species, but I could not at that time define their characters, and have 
since lost the specimens by shipwreck.” This question, which has so much in¬ 
terested the botanists, whether the green and black teas are produced from two 
distinct plants, does not appear to be of much practical importance, as it is 
admitted, both by Abel and l)r. Letson, in bis history of the tea tree, that 
either of the plants will afford the black or given tea of the shops. 

“ As” adds Mr. Abel, “ the colour and quality of the tea does not depend 
upon the botanical difference of the species, it must arise from some peculiarity 
in the mode of manufacturing it; namely, in the due management of the heat 
used in ftie preparation and drying the leaves. There can be but little doubt 
that a leaf dried at a low temperature will retain more of its original colour, 
and more of its peculiar qualities, than one which lias suffered a high degree 
°f heat; and 1 may add, that the strongest tea I tasted in China, called ‘ \ti 
tien’, used on occasions of ceremony* scarcely coloured the water, and the 
f> 3 . n 3 leaves 
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leaves upon examination were found to consist of the scarcely expanded buds 
of the plant.” 

Green tea is made from the first buds of the plant before the leaves are 
developed. The best kinds of souchong are derived from the leaves when per-, 
fectly formed, and at the exact period of maturity. The boliea and common 
souchong teas are made in a great measure from the mere gleanings of the 
leaves, which have passed the period of their perfection, and when, like the 
withered leaves of autumn, they are nearly dismissed from the service of nature, 
as unable to contribute to the offices of the vegetable economy. 

The Chinese communicate a great variety of flavours to tea, by simple, arts. 
The flowers of the Glia fragrans are dried and mixed with their finest teas, to 
give them fragrance, and a delicate flavour is communicated by a combination 
of the blossom buds. When the dried leaves are removed from the iron-pan in 
which they are torrefied, children are employed to touch slightly the leaves 
with a camel-hair pencil dipped in spirituous solutions of resinous and aro¬ 


matic gums. 

The cowslip souchong receives its peculiar flavour from this process. 


The process of drying and manufacturing the tea is very simple. In Japan, 
there are public buildings or drying-houses for curing the tea, and so regu¬ 
lated that every person who either has not the suitable conveniences or requisite 
skill, may bring his leaves at any time to be dried. In China, the dealers pur¬ 
chase the leaves of a tea plantation as our fruiterers buy the fruit of an orchard, 


pluck the leaves, dry them slightly to enable them to bear the carriage, and 
manufacture them afterwards at their convenience and leisure. The green teas 


arc exposed to the sun in wicker-baskets for 30 hours, and then dried over the 
fumes of hurtling indigo; a very slight portion of indigo mixed with powdered 
gypsum being delicately sprinkled over the tea when packed, to heighten the 
colour. The black teas arc torrefied three or four times in the manner abort; 


described, to suit the fancy and palate of the owner. (Vide Kempfer and 
Letson on the tea plant, where the plans of the stoves are described.) 

The cultivation of the tea plant is also extremely simple. Kempfer slates 
that in Japan, no particular gardens or fields are allotted for the plant, hut that 
it is cultivated round the borders of rice and corn fields, something like our 
hedges, or the apple trees in the fences in Hereford and Worcestershire, with¬ 
out any regard to the soil. Any number of seeds, as they are contained in the 
seed- vessels, not less than 6, or more than 12 or 15, are promiscuously put 
into one hole, made, four or five inches deep in the ground, at certain distances 
from each other. The seeds contain much oil, which is liable to become rancid. 


and only about one-fifth generate. The seeds grow without any other care, 
but the more industrious usually remove the weeds and manure the land. In 
three vears the plants are strong enough to bear denuding of their leave s, which 
are then plentiful and in their prime. In about seven years the plant rises 
to 15 or 20 feet in height; it then hears few leaves, which grow slowly; it is 
then cut down to the stem, which occasions such an exuberance of fresh shoots 
and leaves the next summer, as abundantly compensates the owners for their 
former loss and trouble. Some defer the cutting till the plants arc of ten 


years’ growth. 

In China, where the manufactory and cultivation are great, large plantations 
are made, and the trees cultivated with great care. 

The cultivation of the tea plant, its management and treatment in China, 
are generally so simple and so well understood, that no difficulty is to be appre¬ 
hended in bringing its manufacture and cultivation to a successful issue, in 
soils and climates fitted for the purpose. From the distance of the country, and 
the magnitude of the object, however, it is absolutely necessary that funds 
should be provided to meet the probable contingencies and emergencies, and 
ensure success in a reasonable time. 


It is therefore proposed, that the East India Company should resolutely un¬ 
dertake the cultivation upon the Nepaul hills and other districts, where the 
camellia and other plants of a character similar to the tea plant arc indigenous. 

At present, the hills in question arc of very little value to the East India 
Company, mid have very fow r inhabitants, the. territory acquired from the 
Goorkahs having been merely taken as a frontier. At the. commencement of 
the cultivation, it will be necessary to obtain plants and seeds from China and 

other 
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other places. The plantations should also be; protected by inclosures, and a 
few Chinese families, accustomed to the cultivation ami preparation of tea, 
should be employed to instruct the natives. The Chinese may be easily 
obtained at Calcutta, or some of the islands in the East Indian Archipelago, or 
at Canton. 

We can scarcely doubt that, when the skill and science of the Europeans, aided 
by thermometers, &c., shall once be applied to the cultivation and preparation 
of tea in favourable situations, the Chinese tea will soon be excelled in quality 
and flavour. Within the last three or four years, the quality' of the tea is 
more uniform at every tea sale of the East Tndia Company, where many thou¬ 
sand chests are sold every six weeks. Five or six chests were included in each 
lot, but the catalogue formerly very candidly pave the distinguishing marks of 
4< musty,” “fusty,” “woody,” “ dusty,” to almost every chest in the lot but one. 
The grocers mixed them as well as they could; the; public complained of tli<; quality 
and its price ; but as they had no remedy, drank it and bought another portion 
with the; hopes of better success. The complaint has been almost universal, 
that the fine teas are not so good now as some years back, but it is understood 
that the East India Company have exerted themselves to remedy the evil. It is 
not, however, in the consumption of the United Kingdom alone, that a market 
would bo found for its produce. The whole Continent of Europe has lately 
adopted its use in a greater or less degree, and in many countries, such as 
Canada, the United States, and the Barbary coast, the consumption has be¬ 
come very considerable. 

In the territories of tin* East India Company, the consumption would be 
prodigious. It. is now used as a luxury, and a medicine in eases of sickness. 
The Hindoos live chiefly upon rice and flour ; their only drink is water. If 
tea could be obtained by them at a moderate price, it would form a most 
refreshing addition to tlieir domestic economy, as well as a salutary beverage 
in those fatal febrile affections to which the oppressive, heat of the climate pre¬ 
disposes them. The consumption of Calcutta at this moment is considerable. 

From the- most correct information which can be obtained, it is not perhaps 
possible upon the face of the globe; to finel a country so admirably situated as 
tlie* distrie;ts of India, where; the soil, climate*, ami low price of labour, combined 
with the* quiet anel pe?aeeable habits of the neighbouring population, offer such 
a concurrence of circumstances favourable; to the undertaking. 

There are, however, many other anel very important considerations to induce 
the; Company to undertake the cultivation of tea in their envn territories, 
besides obtaining tea of a superior quality, anel rendering us inelependent of 
the monopeily of that singular pee>ple, the Chinese, for this excellent beverage. 

The inhabitants of Ineiia have little en* no occupation excepting that of agri¬ 
culture* , anel the; cultivation and preparation of tea would admirably accorti 
with their sedentary anel tranquil habits. The skill of our manufacturers has 
not only totally superseeled the introduction of muslins anel cottons from Ineiia, 
but the; exportation of Manchester anel Glasgow cottons anel muslins to India 
has so deluged the Indian markets, that many thousands of the native; weavers 
are* ruined, and in the greatest distress. Their economical habits also rcnelcr 
labour extremely low iri prie;e. Tea, like almost all either articles, is the; pro¬ 
duce of land and labour. A man can gather about 1 i> lbs. of tea leave?, per 
day. The price of labour in Ineiia is from 2 <7. to 3d. of our money per day : 
in China, the price of women’s labour is about 3d., of men’s 7d. per day ; anel 
in some instances almost as high as in Englanei. 

Tlu; East India Company are much at a loss to provide some;, reasonable 
occupation for the native's, to promote peae;eful habits of inelustrv amongst 
them. It is nlse) an object of great importance* to the East Ineiia Company tei 
obtain facilities to bring home their territorial revenues, which at present the*y 
have; very imperfect means of doing; in many instances the; loss in exchange 
has been dreadful. 

The boasted mines of South America have; furnished Europe for the last two 
centuries with many hundred millions of the precious metals, of which it is 
well known a very small portion has remained in Europe. China, with regard 
to bullion, has, until lately, been that “ bourne from whence no traveller 
returns.” 

They have received almost all the bullion of Europe, principally in payment 
for tea. A few millions of dollars, it is said, have been obtained very lately 
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from China, in payment for East India cotton; but none could giro any 
account of what became of the hundreds of millions of dollars sent in the last 
two centuries to China to buy tea. The dollars were never seen after deli¬ 
very, and no human being could conceive what became of them ; but, for want 
of a better conjecture, many have fancied that the Chinese buried them. The- 
Cliinese dealings arc in ounces of silver ; for they have no coin except some 
miserable scraps of zinc or copper, not exceeding our farthing in value, and 
no paper circulation. Every one must have remarked that, within this cen¬ 
tury, Europe has laboured under an augmented consumption, and a diminished 
supply of the precious metals ; for proof of the diminished supply, vide Flores 
d’Estrada and Fletcher. 

The same duties and financial regulations which exist in England at present 
would of course continue, and there could be no apprehension of any dimi¬ 
nution to the revenue ; but as this undertaking would necessarily extend our 
intercourse with the natives of India, it may be supposed that in some shape 
or other it would much contribute to the consumption of British manufac¬ 
tures, and increase the prosperity of our empire in the East, ana also anni¬ 
hilate the Chinese monopoly, which it is the object of these proposals to- 
destroy. 

(True copy.) 

(signed) IV. If. Jllacnaghten , 

Secy to the Gov* of India. 


Extract India Revenue Consultations, 1 st February 1834. 

Observations on the Cultivation of the Tea Plant, for Commercial purposes, 
in the mountainous parts of llindostan; drawn up at the desire of the Right 
honourable C. Grant, President of the Board of Control for Indian Affairs, 
by iV. Wallkh. 

It has been usual to look upon the tea plant in the light of one of those 
vegetable productions, of which the natural growth is limited within narrow 
geographical boundaries ; and to imagine that, like the nutmeg, the clove, the. 
cinnamon, camphor, and other trees of extensive commercial importance, its 
native; country occupies but a small and confined spot on the surface; of the 
globe. Without entering in this place into any unprofitable eliseussion as to 
its probable origin in one particular spot, in China or Japan, it may he fairly 
assumed, that the tea plant has from time immemorial continueel the very 
reverse of being circumscribed or local in the geographical extent of its dis¬ 
tribution, inasmuch as it grows wild, or at least in a perfectly naturalized state, 
and maintaining all the properties of the genuine plant, on a vast space, com¬ 
prising not less than 30' of latitude and 35* of longitude. But, although 
the shrub is thus widely dispersed, although it is found within the tropics 
as far south ns the 17th degree of north latitude, in Cochin China, and beyond 
the equatorial regions so far north as 45*, in Japan, it will be proper on 
this occasion to consider the plant only with reference to its existence in 
China, since it is the commodity as obtained exclusively from thence which 
forms the basis of the present inquiry. By far the most important culti¬ 
vation of the plant is carried on in the; provinces of the Chinese empire, 
situated between the 2/th and 30tli parallels of north latitude, where the black 
teas are almost entirely produced; but it is also reared in vast quantities to 
the south, nearly as far as the sea-shore in Canton, and to the north as far as 
40' in the mountainous regions beyond Pekin. 

There is a remarkable circumstance connected with this part of my subject, 
which is deserving of attention. Unlike; a great, many other objects of great 
agricultural interest, or general utility, the botanical genus to which the shrub 
yielding the tea leaf belongs, consists of no more than one single species, and 
the small natural group to which it appertains comprises only one other genus, 
namely, the camellia. This genus, together with its near ally, the tea shrub, 
belongs exclusively to the eastern hemisphere; it consists of several species, 
which have been found wild in Japan, China, Cochin.China, in Nepaul, and on 
the mountains bordering on he north-east frontiers of Bengal. Neither of. 

‘ these 
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these two genera have ever been met* with in any part of the western hemi¬ 
sphere. 

With respect to the natural character of the tea plant, it is altogether foreign 
to my plan to enter into any great detail. It is a hardy evergreen shrub, 
attaining a man’s height, easily raised from seeds, and multiplied by cuttings 
or layers. It endures the vicissitudes of widely different foreign climates so 
well, that it has been ascertained by experience it will grow luxuriantly within 
the tropics ; and even in this country it will bear the winter in sheltered 
situations, in Devonshire and Cornwall, although it rarely blossoms, except in 
the stove or conservatory. It requires but little care during its tender age, 
except what is called for by the perishable nature of its seeds on account of 
their oiliness, and by the ordinary precautions of manuring and protection of 
the young plant. Few plants arc more indiscriminate in their localities of soil 
and climate; for it is cultivated on comparatively low and depressed situations, 
as well as on the brows of rugged hills. The plant, generally speaking, is con¬ 
tented with a gravelly or sandy soil, mixed with a scanty proportion of vegetable 
mould ; but it delights most, in shady declivities Of bills, in moist rallies and 
the banks of rivers, situations which are peculiarly favourable to the luxuriant 
growth of tin* superior sorts of teas, being temperate and mild in tlieir alter¬ 
ations of heat and cold, and other atmospherical changes, exposed to tin* sun of 
a genial summer during one half of the year, and sheltered from intense* degrees 
of frost and snow during winter. It may therefore* be* safely assumed, that the 
shrub is cultivated to the greatest advantage* in a temperate climate*, where the.* 
thermometer ranges between 30° and 80°, where* the heat in the; summer se*ason 
is neve r scorching or dry for any le*ngtli e»f time, and where, the winter is not 
mark eel by any very scve*re frost or snow. 

The* introduction of so valuable a plant intei eemntrie*s foreign to its own 
must always have been an object of anxious solicitude, and we; duel aecemlingly 
that various attempts have been made to accomplish it. The ultimate re sults, 
however, have; always been extremely unsatisfactory, enving to circumstances 
which could have; produe*cd no othe*r coiiseeiuences, anel which, as will be* pre¬ 
sently >ee*n, have* entire'll vitiated every practical inference* to be; el educed fremi 
the expe riments themselves. The shrub has inde*cel be*e*emu*. naturalized in 
several remote anel dissimilar eountrie*s; but the quality of its produce has 
invariably proveel greatly deteriorated, e>r altogether changed from that of the; 
present plant- Before* L proceed to give; some; partie;ulars of the* experiments 
that have* be»e*n made*, it may be* preopen* teo premise* a few conservations eon the* 
conditions which (ought at all times to re gulate our atte mpts at. naturalizing, for 
aiy useful purposes, the* vegetable* productions eof eone* e*e>untry in another. 

An exact ceonformity eof seoil and atmospherie* phenomena. cemstitute* the 
obvious data by which we; are* to be; guided on sueh oeeasions. But since* it 
does not often happen that accurate* or sufficient information can be* obtained 
upon those* points in remote parts of the* world, we must have* recourse to the 
general laws that have been found to provail in the* distribution .of heat and the* 
other conditions of the* atmosphere, with regard to latitude and other well- 
known circumstances, and a judgment has to be* formed from a calculation ol 
probabilities, inste*ael of from a comparison of exact data. In all cases where 
a favourable combination of both the* direct and the* collateral arguments forms 
the; basis of an agricultural undertaking of this nature, the result of it cannot 
fail to prove successful. 

The first, point which must be ascertained is, how far the e;.emntries art; likely 
to correspond in the degree; of tlieir temperature. The probability ol a con¬ 
formity in tins respect may, as a general rule, be judged of by the* agreement 
or disagreement of their latitudes, provided the; countries in question arc*, both 
situated in the same hemisphere. For although latitude does not go along 
with temperature, if we: compare* the* eastern with the western hemisphere*, the 
latter being generally eoide'i* than the former on the; same* parallels both south 
and north of the equator, the mean tempe rature* ■ of 40° north latitude in the 
old world being 63°, while in the new world it is only 31% and that of the 
Mauritius in *20° 9' south latitude* being 80* 4% while that of llio Janeiro in 
520* 59' south latitude is only 74* 3': yet in the same: hemisphere the: isothermal 
lines (or imaginary line's connecting place’s in which the mean temperature* of 
the year is the same) do nearly accord with the* parallels ol latitude, with a few 
exceptions. This, however, is very much regulated by the geological formation 
(>3- c ot 
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of a given country ; mountainous distri6ts being much colder than low, flat 
regions situated to the. northward of them. It has been calculated that, in 
tropical countries, the decrement of caloric as we ascend in the atmosphere is 
equal to 1° north latitude for every 390 feet of vertical elevation ; so that the 
temperature of land 4,512 feet above the level of the sea in 10* north latitude, 
would approximate that of open, flat countries on a level with the sea in 22" north 
latitude. Rut beyond the tropics, in Europe at least, it is supposed that the 
reduction of temperature is nearly equal to 1" north latitude for every 540 
feet of perpendicular height. 

But as vegetation is less influenced by the mean temperature of the year, 
than by the heat of summer and winter taken separately, it often happens that 
corresponding mean temperature will not prove a sufficiently accurate guide to 
forming an opinion upon acclimating ; for a plant produced in a country with 
an exceedingly high temperature in the summer, may be able to bear very 
severe cold in winter, and yet when transferred to a country where the mean 
temperature of the year is higher, but in which the winters are milder and the 
summers cool, may be found incapable of being cultivated. Hence our second 
inquiry should be directed to the mean temperature of summer and winter, 
considered respectively of the countries whose* productions it is wished to 
assimilate. 

A third condition necessary to render success probable, is an identity of the 
atmosphere in regard to humidity, pressure, prevailing winds, &c. Unfortunately, 
the state of our meteorological knowledge is in general not such as to furnish 
us with exact information on all these points, and tlvereforc the only other 
method of judging that is open to us consists in a comparison of the Floras of 
the two given countries. If it should appear that there is an identity or a 
considerable similarity in their vegetable productions, it is probable that any 
plant taken from one will thrive in the other; and in proportion as the vege¬ 
tation of the two countries differs, does the probability diminish of any useful 
object being attained by endeavouring to exchange their species. 

A very slight acquaintance with the character of the countries where the 
attempts were made to introduce the cultivation of the tea plant is sufficient to 
account for the total failure of them at Penang. The late Mr. Brown, misled by 
the unconnected fact, that the shrub stood well the climate of the island, 
conceived the project of cultivating it on an extensive scale as a commercial 
speculation. He accordingly established a large tea plantation at liis estate of 
Slugar, and even took pains to procure several Chinese from Canton on purpose 
to superintend the undertaking. Upon the whole, the plant grew remarkably 
well, hut when the period arrived for commencing to reap the harvest of all the 
labour, time, and expense that had been incurred, the quality of the produce 
was found of a very inferior description, and the infusion of the leaf had 
moreover acquired the very appalling property of a nauseating anti even slightly 
emetic drug; as if the identical variety possessing this effect, which the Jesuit 
missionaries pretend dot's exist in certain parts of the Chinese Empire, 
had unfortunately found its way into Penang, and become the present stock of 
Mr. Brown's plantation. However, if we recollect that Prince of Wales Island 
is situated between 5° and (»’ north of the equator, that its highest hill does not 
exceed 2,500 feet in elevation, that in short every feature of the climate is 
tropical, we cannot be surprised at the result of the attempt; and it is hardly 
necessary to add, that all further idea of cultivating the plant for the sake of 
its leaf lias been long since abandoned in that quarter. 

In Java, similar trials, made under very similar circumstances, have proved 
equally fruitless, and have in consequence been given up. 1 am informed that 
no better success has attended some experiments which were made many years 
since by the Dutch Government in the southern parts of Ceylon. 

About 20 years ago the cultivation of the tea plant was commenced on a large 
scale at Rio Janeiro, and, as far as concerns the naturalization of the shrub, a 
certain degree of success attended the measure, but the produce proved to 
be so bad in its flavour, that the plantation has of late been nearly relinquished. 
I have had an opportunity of examining a sample of tea produced in the Brazils. 
In appearance it resembled the finer sort of green tea, but the .taste of the 
infusion was ^exceedingly bad, and unlike that of the common article. It is 
needless to dwell on the cause of the failure in this instance. 

From 
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From what has been advanced in speaking of the general rules that are to be 
observed in all our endeavours to naturalize the plants of foreign and distant 
climates, it is obvious, that we cannot expect to succeed, unless we pay strict 
attention to those laws of nature, in the distribution of the plants on the surface 
of the earth, which have been traced by the labours of some of the first naturalists 
and agriculturists; and on the other hand, it must be allowed, that vague and 
unsatisfactory experiments, such as those were which have been enumerated 
above, ought not to have any weight ill the solution of the problem, whether 
the tea plant admits of being advantageously cultivated in foreign countries 
for commercial or agricultural purposes. The time has arrived when this 
question has assumed a more than ordinary degree of interest, and there exist 
territories in the British dominions in the East Indies agreeing so perfectly 
with those of the tea provinces, that no doubt can be .entertained of their being 
capable of producing tea equal to the best kinds ever obtained from China; 
unless indeed it should be contended, that the plant differs from all others on 
a point in which the whole vegetable kingdom has been found to agree, and that 
it forms an exception to one of the most beautiful laws of nature. 

The provinces of Kanuiou, Gurwal and Sirinore, contain situations corresponding 
entirely with what we know of those of China and Japan, in which the culti¬ 
vation of the tea shrub is carried on to the greatest extent and perfection, not 
only in the characters of soil and climate, but likewise in all the collateral 
conditions of naturalization pointed out in a preceding part of this report. They 
constitute the western and northern corner of Hiiulostan, and are subordinate 
to the Presidency of Bengal, being situated within 28* and 31° north latitude, 
and 7(>° and 81° west longitude, and extending from the plains of the adjoining 
provinces to beyond the Snowy mountains. I 11 regard to climate and elevation 
they arc extremely diversified, possessing all degrees of temperature from the 
scorching heat of a tropieal sun, or the temperate atmosphere of the tea provinces, 
to the severe winter of Chinese Tartary, and the eternal snow of the Himalaya, 
with all the intermediate gradations, and rising from the level almost of the 
sea to the height of the loftiest peaks in the world. They are watered by the 
Sutlej and the Canges, and by the countless tributary streams of both these 
rivers, and finally, they possess even' variety of soil. To all these advantages' must 
be added, the very striking and almost exclusive similarity of tlieir general Flora 
with that of China and Japan, amounting to absolute identity of species in some 
instances, and close similarity in many others. I have already bad occasion to 
observe, that a species of camellia grows wild in Nepaul; and in publishing an 
account of it in 1818, 1 noticed that a tea shrub was thriving vigorously in a 
garden at Katmandu, 10 feet in height, and producing plentiful flowers and 
fruits during the last four months of the year. During my visit to that capital 
some years afterwards, I saw the shrub, and I ascertained that the seeds of it had 
been brought from Pekin by the return of one of the triennial embassies, which 
arc sent to China by the Goorka Government. 

If we take all these concurring circumstances into due consideration, we may 
surely entertain sanguine hopes, that under a well directed management, the 
tea plant may, at no distant period, be made an object of extensive cultivation 
in the Honourable East India Company’s dominions, and that we shall not long 
continue dependant on the will and caprice of a despotic nation for the supply 
of one of the greatest comforts and luxuries of civilized life. 

London, 3 Feb. 1832. (True copy.) 

(signed) FI’. II. Macnaghten, 

Sec> to Govt of India. 


Extract India Revenue Consultations, 12th May 1834. 

From the Members of the Tea Committee to C. Macs ween, Esq., Secretary to 

♦Government, Revenue Department. 

Sir ’ 15 March 1834. 

In pursuance of the object of our appointment, as communicated in your 
address of 1st February last, we beg that you will submit to the honourable the 
ice-pi esident in Council the following statement of the conclusions at which 
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we have arrived, regarding the. points proposed to our consideration, with our 
suggestions as to the further measures that should be adopted for carrying the 
wishes of Government into effect. 


2 . The first question submitted to our investigation is, whether there may 
not be found within the. Company’s territories a climate and soil suitable to the 
cultivation of tea; and to this we are happy to be able to reply, generally, that 
we think there is good reason to believe that there are parts of the Company’s 
dominions which present such features of climate and soil as would warrant the 
expectation that the tea plant, might he successfully introduced into them with 
a view to commercial purposes. Wc admit, however, that further information 
on this point is still wanting to enable us to point out specifically the situations 
in which we could with confidence recommend that the experiment should be 
made. It was scarcely * to be expected, indeed, that travellers anti other 
general observers, ■whose attention had not been particularly directed towards 
the cultivation of tea, should have collected sueh detailed information on the 
subject as would enable us to determine at once on the, chances of success or 
failure in an)’ given place of which the soil and climate were ascertained ; while, 
on the other lnmd, as the attention of our own statistical inquiries lias not till 
now been directed to this particular subject, we really know too little of our 
own provinces to be able to form an accurate comparison between them and 
what is known of the tea districts of China. In the meantime, however, we 
may safely say, that the proposed experiment may be made with great pro¬ 
bability of success in the lower hills and rallies of the 11 i ms da range. Next to 
them, those of our eastern frontier offer the best prospects, and after them the 
Nilglierry and other lofty mountains in southern and central India. 

3. For the facts and reasonings which have led us to the adoption of this 
conclusion, we would beg to refer to our proceedings, of which copy is annexed, 
and more especially to the very able and interesting letter of Dr. Falconer on 
the subject. We may here, however, state shortly, that our conviction is drawn 
partly from the fact that a certain degree of success has attended attempts to 
produce tea in other parts of the world, in circumstances of soil and climate 
far 'more dissimilar to those, of the tea districts of China, as far as we are 
acquainted with them, than arc to be. met with in those parts of our provinces 
to which we have alluded. In China the principal tea districts are covered with 
snow generally for one month annually ; the navigable rivers are obstructed by ice 
for a still longer period, while the heat in summer is very oppressive, so that the 
extremes of temperature in the winter and summer seasons must differ by at 
least /O". Neither in the Brazils, nor in Java, where the experiment has been 
tried on a large scale, does the climate at all approach to this description, while, 
one nearly resembling it, in respect to temperature at least, may be found in 
the northern hills. 


4. Another encouraging circumstance is to be found in the fact, that in the 
mountainous tracts of our northern and eastern frontier, several species of 
plants arc found indigenous, which are also natives of China, and are not met 
with in other parts of the world. We may instance species of camellia, nearly 
allied to the tea plant of Abelia, Stauntonia, Opliiopagon, Specatum and Japoni- 
cum, Pardathus, Chenensis and Houttugnia cordata ; also further to the south¬ 
east, I Iovcma duleis, Jonicera confusa longifolia, and Chinensia camellia, kissi, 
and some mngnoliacine. 


Until we cran procure specimens, and can effect an analysis of the soil that 
is found in China to be most conducive to the perfection of the tea leaf, we 
cannot, be said to possess any accurate information on that subject; but as far 
as the reports of Dr. Abel and other travellers can be; taken for our guidance, 
there is scarcely a hilly tract in India which will not furnish a soil suitable to the 
cultivation of tea. 


(>. While, there fore, we would recommend that the ^experiment should be 
tried, we think it our duty, before specifying any particular district as absolutely 
eligible for the purpose, to seek for further information, both regarding our 
own provinces and the tea districts of China. With this view, we have directed 
out Secretary to addrcss .to several gentlemen, who are believed to be possessed 
of such local information as may serve for our guidance, a set of specific 
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inquiries on the subject. A copy of the letter conveying these is annexed, and 
we doubt not that the replies we shall receive will put us in possession of all 
the information we can desire, as far as relates to the climate, soil, ike. of our 
own provinces ; so that when more accurate information shall be obtained 
regarding the tea provinces of China, with reference to the same points, we 
shall be able to specify with precision the sites that we may think will prove 
most suitable to the tea plant. 

7. Adverting to the very valuable information furnished by Dr. Falconer, 
regarding that part of the Himalia which lies between the heads of the Ganges 
and Jumna, in the letter already alluded to, we think it would be of great im¬ 
portance; if we could obtain the services of that gentleman in a similar investi¬ 
gation of other parts of the district, especially those lying between the Ganges 
and Gogra. Dr. Falconer, it will be seen, expresses his.willingness to prosecute 
his inquiries, if he can be relieved from the medical duties of his station. 


mg 


. We are aware of the difficulty of procuring the desired information regard- 
China, from the extreme jealousy of the government of that country; but 
we hope it will not be found insuperable. We are informed, that for the last 
three or four y’eurs, vessels have been constantly employed by some of the 
English merchants in trading to the eastern and northern parts of China, and 
that notwithstanding the denunciations of the authorities, little practical 
difficulty has been experienced in carrying on commercial intercourse with the 
people. The. Dutch succeeded in-procuring several hundred Chinese, and 
abundance of plants and seed, for their experimental tea plantations at Java; 
and there are now several Europeans at Canton who have attained such pro¬ 
ficiency in the language, that there would be no difficulty in explaining to 
intelligent natives the nature of the. information, and the description of the 
people required. A recommendation from this Government to the British 
authorities fit Canton would he calculated to procure for Mr. Gordon any 
facilities or protection that may he found necessary, and we would suggest that 
he should be furnished with an official letter to that effect. 


*). Tt appears that the best, season for planting tea is in March. In order, 
therefore, that there may be time for acquiring the desired information, and for 
procuring plants and seed, for engaging Chinese cultivators to carry' on the; 
experiment, for bringing them to Bengal, and conducting them to tlieir final 
destination early enough to save the planting season, w T e would recommend 
that Mr. < Jordon should be directed to proceed to China as soon as possible, in 
order to accomplish fill those objects. 

1 o. It will, of course, be necessary, that, for this purpose, Mr. Gordon be 
furnished with a credit to a sufficient extent. We do not think that any' large 
sum is likely to be required, but to prevent disappointment as far as possible, 
we would suggest that from 20,000 to 25,000 dollars be placed at his command. 
The accounts of his expenditure, together with proper vouchers, and such 
explanations as may be necessary, may, on his return, be submitted to us for 
examination and report. 

11 . Considering the object of Government to be purely' experimental, -it will 
be Mr. Gordon’s principal duty to bring round a select, rather than a numerous, 
body r of planters; men qualified to conduct every operation connected, with the 
production of good tea, from the selection of a proper site for a plantation, to 
the gathering of the leaf, its preparation, and packing; together with the con¬ 
struction and manufacture of every article required in those various steps. 
After the practicability of producing tea fit for commercial purposes shall have 
been ascertained, it may' safely be left to the enterprise of individuals to pursue 
the business as an object of speculation. 

12. Confined to the purpose of mere experiment, we think the number of 
Chinese tp be brought round need not exceed 50 ; and that it would be better 
to rest content with «vcn a much smaller number than risk the loss of a season 
in an endeavour to procure so many as 50. 

13. The particular terms oil which the planters are to be engaged must 
depend on circumstances, and must, therefore, be left in a great measure to 
Mr. Gordon’s discretion. He will, however, take care to let those who are 
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engaged understand distinctly, as desired by Government, that if they succeed, 
they will receive a certain amount of gratuity beyond their subsistence money 
or wages. 

14. To obviate the inconvenience of our Secretary’s departure for China 
before the requisite information on this site shall have been collected and 
digested, our associate. Dr. Waliieli, has very kindly come forward with the 
offer of his gratuitous services as acting secretary to the committee during 
Mr. Gordon’s absence. We need scarcely add, that if approved by Government, 
we shall be most happy to avail ourselves of this handsome offer, emanating, 
as it does, from one so eminently qualified for the duty he proposes to under¬ 
take. 

15. We take this opportunity of requesting the sanction of Government for 
charging in a contingent bill, to be countersigned by the chairman, such office 
expenses as may be considered unavoidable; as in the employment of a writer 
and peon, and for printing and stationer}'. A writer and peon have actually 
been engaged in the business of the committee since the beginning of February, 
the former at 30 rupees, and the latter at 6 rupees, per mensem. 

We have, &c. 

,/.v. Rattle. Rob. Wilkinson. 

J. W. Grant. R. D. Colqiihoun. 

R. J). Mangles. N. Wallirh. 

J. R. Colvin. Radhaknnt Deb. 

C. K. Trevelyan. G. J. Gordon. 

C. K. Robison. 

(True copy.) 

(signed) W. II. Marnayhten , 

Secretary to the Government of India. 


(signed) 


15 March 1831. 


No. 5. 


Extract India Revenue Consultations, 12 tli May 1834. 

Proceedings of the Committee appointed by Government for the introduction 
of the Tea Plant into the Company’s Territories. 

Meeting of 13th February 1834.—Present:—J. Pettle, C. Macsween, J. W. 
Grant, J. R. Colvin, C. K. Robison, G. J. Gordon, Esqrs.; Sir R. Colquhoun, 
Bart.; Dr. N. Wallicli, and Ram Oomul Sen Baboo. 

Moved by Mr. Macsween, and resolved unanimously, that Mr. Pattle take the 
chair. . 

Read two papers which accompanied the letter of Mr. Secretary Macsween, 
communicating the appointment of this Committee for the purpose specified; 
viz. proposition to the Honourable the Court of Directors to cultivate Tea upon 
the Nepaul Hills, and such other parts of the territory of the East India Com¬ 
pany as may be suitable to its growth. Understood’to have been written by 
John Walker, Esq. 

2 . Observations on the Cultivation of the Tea Plant for commercial purposes 
on the mountainous parts of Hindoostan, by Dr. N. Wallicli. The Secretary 
also obtained leave to read an extract from Du Halde’s description of China 
relative to the Tea plant. 

Extracts from the third volume of De Guigne’s Voyages regarding the Cul¬ 
tivation of the Tea Plant, and the Soil and Climate of the provinces of its 
growth. 

Extracts from Abel’s Journey in China, relating to the same subject. An 
Extract from M'Cullocli’s Dictionary of Commerce on the subject of the cul¬ 
tivation of Tea out of China. 


Extracts from the Encyclopedia Metliodique. Agriculture. 
The. ■. ■ 


Vol. 6, Article, 


Extracts 
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Extracts from Mr. Maijoribanks’s Evidence before the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons. 

Extracts from MS. Notes furnished by Mr. Reeves, late inspector of Teas in 
China, to Dr. Wallieh. 

Notes from Dr. Lumquecn, of Calcutta, to Mr. Gordon, on the seasons of the 
Tea provinces in China. 

Extracts relative to the climate and soil of Kuraaon, from Mr. Traill’s account 
of that province, published in the Asiatic Researches, volume 16th ; and 

Extract from the late Captain Herbert’s account of Darjeelinge. 

The places specified in the above several publications and papers were pointed 
out on Du Haide’s Map of China, and Arrowsmitli’s Map of India. 

From the information thus brought to the notice of the Committee, it ap¬ 
peared that the best tea is said to be produced in the provinces of Keung-Nan 
and Fokien, and between the 27th and 31st degrees of north latitude, at a con¬ 
siderable distance from the sea, where the face of the country is hilly and even 
mountainous, but at no great elevation on those hills, in their southern aspect, 
where the cold of winter descends to the freezing point, and snow falls, but 
does not lie long on the ground, where rain prevails in March and April, and 
falls heavily in July and August, and where, the soil is light and gravelly, and 
formed of disintegrated rocks of sand and granite. 

Head the following Minute by the Secretary 

If we should succeed in rearing the tea plant in India of a quality, and in 
quantity, to satisfy the English market, the advantage to this country would be 
an addition to its wealth, that, after making every allowance for the fall in price 
that may he expected to follow the opening of the trade, with China, may be 
estimated at from two to three millions sterling per annum.* Bengal would 
thus become possessed of an additional staple for export nearly equal in value 
to that of the aggregate? mass of indigenous articles now shipped to England, 
and this without displacing a single? production useful eitlmr for nutriment or 
in the arts. The? sanely and now barren slope's of rugged mountains will, in 
this e.ve*nt, be*e?emie? seats of agricultural industry, anel sources of commercial 
rie?hes unknown to the more' fertile* plains of the* Ganges ; anel our Inelian fellow- 
subjects will thenceforth enjoy the tribute hitherto paid by Europe to their un- 
courtcems eastern neighbours for the* nmst innoce*nt anel refreshing of all luxuries. 

Other nations, though not possessing the* same motives in half the forex; with 
which the*} apply to England, have? gone* before her in the attempt to deprive 
the Chinese t>f their monopoly of the tea leaf; their experiments are alike in¬ 
structive in their failure e>r in tlie'ir partial success, anel we; should profit by 
them accordingly. They teach us that the* plant will grow well, will put forth 
its le*aves and flenve*rs, anel perfect its fructification, in situations very widely 
differing in many material respects from those in which it best thrives in its 
native country. It lias bee*n reared in Carolina, Corsica, Brazil, Penang, St. 
Helena anel Java. Mounsieur Bose*, treating of this article? in the? Encyclopedia 
Mcthodique, asserts, that lie; has tried the leaves eif te*a plants cultivateel in the 
environs of Paris, and has found them superior to most of the teas of commerce. 
He? states that Brassemet, and after him Volnev, reared tea plantations ill Cor¬ 
sica that succeeded as well as could be; desired; but wbie'li were? ruined by 
malice. At Rio Janeiro it grew well, evern in a garden close; to the se?a, till 
the Chinese, who had been tun ployed in the? cultivation, were, as 1 am informed, 
hunteel out of the plantation by the far-famed Don Miguel, who exerciscil his 
hounds in this i?ongenial sport. The produce subsi'quently prepared has bt?en 
tasted by Dr. Wallieh, anel pronountied by him te> be. bad j ; that of the tea 
shrubs at Penang was still worse, the* leaves being thie?k, hard and leatlmry, and 
the? beverage protliit?cd from the*m absolutely nausetms. In Java, the; result of 

an 


*■ 28,230,000 lbs. sold (or 3,28(),ooo/. 1828. 

27,411,000 lbs. sold lor 3,024,000/. li>2y. 

t Mr. Walker, however, gives a favourable lejiort of tea produced at St., Paul's, in latitude 
si south. 
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an experiment to cultivate the shrub, on spots of considerable elevation, has been 
more successful. 

Mr. Wilkinson, a member of our committee, lias seen specimens of the Java 
tea, which appeared tolerably good. Now, all authorities concur in stating, 
that the plant which furnishes those qualities of tea which are suited for ex¬ 
portation grows in China between the 27th and a 1st parallels of north latitude, 
in situations remote from the sea, where the face of the country is mountainous, 
and where the cold of winter is considerable, while the sun is extremely power¬ 
ful in summer. Although, therefore, the experiments referred to have satis¬ 
factorily proved the natural vigour of the plant, which can thrive in such a 
variety of climate, they are absolutely inconclusive in regard to the main ques¬ 
tion, whether the better qualities of tea can bo produced elsewhere than in 
China; for it will be observed, that, in not one instance has the site of the expe¬ 
riment corresponded in the most essential points with the locale above de¬ 
scribed ; in not one has it been exposed to the same alternations of temperature, 
in a similar soil, under a similar pressure of the atmosphere, and equally 
remote from the influence of sea air. The cold at Rio Janeiro is never equal 
to the ordinary cold of winter even at Canton ; and Penang and Java are within 
6 or 8 degrees of the line, so that though at considerable altitudes in the latter 
island an equal and temperate atmosphere may exist, this does not answer the 
condition of the climate found to be most congenial to the tea plant. We ought, 
therefore, to feel rather surprised at the degree of success that appears to have 
been attained at. Java, than disappointed or discouraged by not finding it more 
complete. Considering that the leaves of plants perform vital functions ana- 
lagous in some* respects to those both of the organs of respiration and of diges¬ 
tion in animals, wo can easily understand how much their texture and qualities 
must be liable* to be influenced l>y soil and climate. We are informed by Du 
Halde, that even in China the leaves produced from tea plants growing on a 
clayey soil, and in low situations, are of very inferior description ; and wo have 
analogies in tilt: line, tobacco, cinnamon tree, rhubarb, poppy, and many other 
familiar instances of the variations caused in the: aroma and other qualities of 
plants, by differences of soil and climate, which do not seem to affect in any 
remarkable: degree 1 tlieir appearance, or their general healthiness and vigour. 
Our hopes of suce*ess must, therefore, mainly re:st on tile: discovery, within our 
own territories, of localities correspemeling c:le>sely in point of soil and climate; 
with those of the best te*a districts in China. 1 know of no part of Inelia in 
which these are se> likely to be met with as amongst the 1 Iimalia Mountains; 
even there, lio w T ever, w e* may possibly meet with elisappointment; for it. is not 
to be concealed, that a lofty' wall of numntains, separating a vast alluvial plain 
on the erne hand, from the inte rminable table; hauls of Tartary on the other, 
presents a ve ry different aspect, and is likely to hi; very differently affected in 
point of temperature* ande»f moisture* from hills e:entrically situated in a country 
nowhere: presenting wide- tracts e>f le*ve*l land, either at low or considerable 
altitudes. My fears, in short, are turned towards the effects of the* rainy season, 
which in our present ignorance of the* quantity of rain which falls during the 
same months in the interior of Chinn, may, I apprehend, be fountl deleterious 
from excess of moisture. Fogs, too, are exceedingly prevalemt at the same 
season, at most of our hill stations in that range, a circumstance e:asily accounted 
for by the peculiarity of their positions above adverted to, and which, though it 
may exist in the tea provinces, is not so likely to be prevalent there. 

The object proposed, however, is far too vast in importance to be abandoned 
on mere surmise. It might, be proper, therefore, in the first instance, to take 
a general survey of the Hinialia stations. With reference to those points which 
wc know or believe to be of consequence to the success of our object, and as 
the hooks and authorities we possess do not afford all the details we require 
regarding the climate of the tea provinces in China, it is desirable that before 
incurring any considerable expense in experiments of doubtful issue, we should^ 
procure such accurate information respecting those districts as might afford 
tolerably sure grounds for determining the sites to be selected as most likely to 
•be found suitable to the plant, if any such exist in India. With this view I, 
would suggest that, without subjecting Government to any extra expense, I 
should be permitted to proceed at once to similar unpore, find thence visit the 
y allies of the Sunnuggur and Deyra Dhoou districts, in order to satisfy myself by 
actual inspection, and by information procured on the spot, how far they afford 

situations 
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situations analagous to the description of those of the Chinese tea provinces, in 
respect of both soil and climate. By comparing the knowledge thus acquired, with 
further information to he obtained in China, I should be able to judge whether 
those districts, or any others of which we have, descriptions that can be de¬ 
pended upon, would be the best to which to conduct the tea planters with their 
plants r.n their first arrival from China ; always leaving it to them to select the 
particular positions deemed most favourable for tea planting. Should this pro¬ 
posal be approved by the Vice-President in Council, I would lose no time in 
setting out on my journey, with the intention of being again in Calcutta before 
the (iovernor-Conorars return from Madras, as 1 learn from Mr. Wilkinson that 
there would be no advantage in reaching China before the month of June. 

It is of importance that the plants and seeds should be conveyed to their 
destination as quickly as possible; and the shortest, passages from China are 
made in October and November. This, too, would be the least dangerous 
season for the transportation of the plants from Calcutta to the. hills where they 
are to he tried, as either the hot winds or rains of Bengal would probably prove 
fatal to the shrub. 

The objeet contemplated by (ioverinnent being one of great national impor- 
tanee, tot) much eireumspeetion cannot he employed in attending to every cir¬ 
cumstance likely to influence its success. 

Resolved, With regard to the proposal contained in the concluding part of the 
Secretary's "Minute, that the Committee deem il more expedient, with reference 
to tht 1 late period of the season, and other circumstances, that he should, instead 
of visiting the Himalia stations himself, obtain the best information procurable 
from intelligent persons who have resided on the hills, relative to their soil and 
climate, so as to enable tlie Committee to form some conclusion as to their 
relative aptitude for the culture of the tea plant. Thai with this view a set of 
queries he prepaved, which, when approved hv the Committee, shall he printed 
and forwarded to such parties as above mentioned. 

Resolved, That with reference to the foregoing directions, application hematic 
to (Jovernmcnt that correspondence relative to the business of tin* committee 
be exempted from charges of postage. 

Resolved, That Covernment be applied to also for permission to charge, in a 
contingent hill, countersigned by the chairman, the secretary’s incidental ex¬ 
penses, including a. writer at rupees oO per month, a peon at. rupees six a month, 
stationery and printing charges. That the tea plant now growing in the garden 
of the Horticultural Society he examined, and, if found genuine, that steps be 
taken to have it removed to a more genial ulimate. 

(sigiud) ./. Patth. Charmnn. 

(True copy.) 

(signed) 11 . //. M nru<uiht,n , 

Secretary to the Covrrmm nt of India. 


Extract India Revenue Consultations, 12 May IS.‘U. 

Extract of a Letter from Dr . Falconer , Civil Surgeon, in charge of the 
Botanic Carden at Saharunpore, to the Secretary of the Tea Committee ; 
dated Saharunpore, 22 February 1 H.'t J. 

The most productive tea districts in China, according to all accounts, lie 
in the maritime* provinces of Fokien, Kyan Si, and Kyang-Nan, chiefly between 
27 " and I" north latitude, and longitude I 12" to I 1*7". One kind, lu-ngan-chu 
(a superior sort of hyson), is said by the Jesuit missionaries to be produced so 
high north as 38', and east longitude 100’; and another, peeeul-eha, brought 
from the. province of Yunnan, is said to he procured from mountains in the 
latitude of 25", on the frontiers of Ava and Pegu. The tea plant is grown on 
the sloping sides of mountains or in valleys, hut chiefly at the foot of mountains, 
it is also produced in level tracts, hut less advantageously. Besides the explicit 
information given by Dr. Abel, from actual examination of one district, it is 
sufficiently certain, that the rock formations in most of the tea districts arc 
chiefly primary, from their being productive of metals, which arc only found 
in such formations. The best tea soils are said to he light, gravelly, sandy, and 
whitish (blanehatre, in Du liable, probably calcareous), with little accu¬ 
mulation of vegetable mould. Le Comte says, the best tea is produced in 
(>;). »> g.ivelly 
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gravelly soil, tlie* next host in ;i light or sandy soil, and the inferior in a yellow 
(jaune, probably clayey) soil. It is admit tod on all hands that the tea plant 
thrives best with an open exposure to the south. 

The climate of the whole of China is remarkable in respect of temperature, 
and it must he dulv weighed when the acclimatization of any of its peculiar 
vegetable productions in another country is concerned. Latitude alone is 
here no guide, the mean annual heat being much under what is observed in 
most ol her countries at unequal distance from the equator, l’ekin, latitude 
iff)" F, nearly at the level of the sea, has a. mean annual temperature of a 1.8(5', 
atari-, calculated for the latitude theoretically by a formula* of very general applica¬ 
tion. u e get (52.f»", a difference of about 7~V‘ above the observed mean tem¬ 
perature of the a ear. But it is in excesses of the summer and winter seasons 
that the climate is most remarkable. It has a winter temperature of 2(5.-12% 
or nearly that of Upsal, latitude :»U, (20” of north latitude), and a summer 
lu-at of 82' ;»s / . Its winter climate is that of Copenhagen, and its summer 
heats arc as scorching as at Cairo. Between the mean temporalurc of the 
hotte>t mouth in summer and the coldest of winter, then' is a difference of not 
less than f>!>" of Fahrenheit ; a. climate of excesses almost without parallel in any 
part of the globe, except dueboc in Canada, This condit ion, which is owing to 
the vast accumulation of land extending from the Arctic Pole, or through 
Eastern Asia, to China, is not confined to the northern provinces; it extends 
to Canton within the tropic, but modified there by the equalizing effect of a 
Doii-1 ropieal ocean about it. The mean annual lu-at of Canton, latitude 
22° I o', calculated theoretically for this latitude, gives 7-"»” '/ Fahrenheit 
Reduced from a register in the Transactions ■ of the Medical Society of Cal¬ 
cutta. the observed mean temperature is nearh'. The mean of the coldest 
winter month is ,Vf ; of the hottest, summer month, H.V 1 am not aware 
that au\ determination ha> been made of the climate in the provinces between 
Pekin and Canton, and 1 have not access to the later writers on China ; lmt 
an approximation may he made to tin* temperature of tea districts from the 
facts known regarding Pekin and Canton. Assuming that, the most productive 
tea districts extend from 27 ' to .‘>1'north latitude, and taking 2t>"as the central 
tract, bv calculation for this latitude we get 71" Fahrenheit for the mean 
annual heat. At the level of the sea, assuming further, that the refrigerating 
influences on the climate of China, which have been seen to be J" .V at Pekin, 
and 2” at Canton, amount to .V- Fahrenheit, in the parallel of 2S> latitude, and 
deducting this from 7 P‘, we get (5(5" for tin* mean annual temperature. The 
elevation of llie tracts often cultivation above the sea will form another abate¬ 
ment on this sum. But on this point 1 have no grounds to form am thing like 
a precise conclusion, it is stated by Du liable, that tin 1 tract from which one 
of the finest green teas, long-lo-eha, is brought, is a mountain in the district 
of Whcv-ehoo-foo, of the province Kyang-Xan, of no great height or extent 
(pen de hauteur et dVteudue). Supposing that the tea cultivation reaches tin- 
height of jyooo foot above the sea, and making a reduction for this altitude, 
the resulting mean temperature might he a range of to (> P. What the 
range of temperature between the cold of winter and the heat of summer is, it 
may he difficult to say. The heat of summer cannot he less than at Pekin, 
which is 10" higher north : and it has been seen that the difference between a 
summer and a winter month at Canton, within the tropic, is MO", and at Pekin, 
north latitude-10" olF Fahrenheit; it may therefore he assumed, that in the 
latitude of 20", the range of the thermometer from the mean ol summer to that 
of winter is not less than 10" Fahrenheit. 

In regard of the moisture of vhe climate, there is little precise information, 
and what is known is chiefly as confined to Canton. The rains arc not regu¬ 
larly periodical, as is the ease on this side of the continent of Asia, within the 
same parallel : rains seem to fall all months of tin- year, although heaviest 
from August till October. The mean fall of rain, as entered in the above 
quoted Canton Register, is, for lHgi), 12 inches; 18M0, n() inches; 18M1,7P 
inehcv ; average of the three years, .'>(5 inches. In the tea districts the quantity 
. must in- less, excepting at the greater elevations. At the northern limit snow 
falls abundantly during the winter. At the southern limit, in the province ol 
Canton, where large quantities of the inferior teas are produced, snow is never 
seen. It is probable that it falls occasionally in the centre districts on the 
' higher eh rat ions. 

The circumstance-' of climate, therefore, in regard to temperature and mois- 
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ture, under whieh the ten plant is cultivated in China, may be Plait'd thus: that 
tin-* tea is produced over an exl ent of country where tin- dm an annual heat, 
ranges from 7:\“ to 5 1 " 7/; where the heat of summer docs not descend behnv 
SO", and the cold of winter ranges from .7>l"to2(i"; where the difference be- 
t\v( i cn summer and winter Inrat is, on the northern limit, and on the southern 
:iO" Fahrenheit ; that i! is cultivated in highest perfection where the mean 
annual heat ranges from 7><i" to <» 1 " : that rain falls in all months of the year; 
and that the moisture of the climate is on the whole moderate. 

The foregoing remarks will apply in a great measure to .Japan, in some parts 
of which excellent teas are produced. Without cut crime on details, it may be 
sufficient to say, that at Nangasoki, the temperature of the year is (>“ S / : the 
greatest observed heat in summer, 08” : 1 he temperat are of.January, the coldest 
month, 3.V’; that rain falls periodically about midsummer; that in tin* bin'll or 
parts of the country heavy snow falls in winter, with intense frost : that the 
mean temperature of the summer is 8 :>". and that of winter 39". 

If may now hi: worth considering the countries into which the tea plant has 
been introduced, and failed. 

At Penang, close to the lino, with a mean annual heat of 80", an equable 
climate the whole year round, and an excessive fall of rain, amountin'; to 
nearly 80 inches for the year, the climate is in every respect so much in con¬ 
trast with that of China, that the tea could not he expected to be “Town, 'file 
>ame is the eas- with St. Helena, where, although tin* mean heat for the year 
is 73", the thermometer docs not fall in winter below and the climate is 

moist and eloud\ . Of the causes of failure in Java, I am less able to judge, 
but iliey are likely to be found in its low latitude, (>" O', anti the e\ce>- 
si\e moistuess of the climate, and the great fall of rain during the year. 
At Bio Janeiro, tea. was tried under a colony of Chinese, and failed, perhaps 
from being within the tropic, and ton “Teat heat, with a moist and generally 
equable climate. It lias been twice attempted by tin* French in the Carribcc 
Islands. The first occasion, in Martinique, was a failure; l tin not know the 
result of the second; lmt a latitude any where between 1 1 ° and 19', with the 
kind of climate consequently implied, gives little chance of succ ess. 

There is, perhaps, no part of the Company’s territories in India which sup¬ 
plies all the conditions of tea districts of China in respect of climate 1 : lmt there 
are situations which approach it so nearly, as strongh to bear out the conclu¬ 
sion. that lea may lie so successfully produced in this country as to be an object 
of high commercial importance. It appears to me that this can be* expected 
in no part of the* plains of India. The mean annual heat of tin* climate.* from 
30" north down to the parallel of Calcutta is much beumd that of the tea cul¬ 
tivation in China. We have, in addition, an excessive summer heat, with 
either hot winds ora close scorching air during the dav. a barely temperate 
winter, cold and heavy periodical rains. We certainly ye! some Chinese 
fruits, such as tin* leehec, the loqnat, and tlicw ampec to .a;row', hut the tea plant 
appears to require a greater cold to thrive in. It has been seen that the 
annual heat of tin* southern limit of the tea cultivation in China, assumed to 
extend to Canton, is 7:\"* Fahrenheit. At Saharuuporc, which may he con¬ 
sidered as at the northern limit nearly of the plains of Hindoostan, S" ol lati¬ 
tude higher, and 1 ,<)(H) feet above the sea, the mean temperature of the year 
is 73" Fahrenheit, tin* temperature of June is 90", and of January 5'J". 

In the Himalia Mountains the ease is widely different, excepting period¬ 
ical rains ; here all the conditions of a temperate climate are found, and 
here, above all parts of India, we ma\ look for the suecesslul cultnatiou ot 
ten. Our not possessing mountain territory below 29", nun alone exclude the 
consideration of the lit ness of the southern tract. My personal knowledge ol 
llie hills is chiefly confined to the tract between the Causes and Jumna. In 
consequence of being tied to Saharuuporc, from having the medical duties ot 
the station to attend to, in addition to the botanic garden, 1 have not been 
able hitherto to see much of the mountains ; hut as the rock lormations, and 
tin* configuration of the hills, art* the same along an immense tract, the 
remarks which 1 have to make will apply very generally to the hills. 

The llimalias have a direction running from north-west to south-east. They 
consist, on this side of the snowy range, chiefly of primal*}' rocks, inclined at a 
considerable angle. The clip of the strata is to the east of north, anti their 
abutment to the west of south. On the flank of the great range, there is a 
03 . u 2 line 
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line of low hills, the Sewalie, which commence at Hooper on the Sutlej, and 
run down a long way to the south, skirting the great chain. In some places 
they run up to, and rise upon tin* Himalias; in others, as in this neighbour¬ 
hood, they arc separated by an intermediate valley. Between the Jumna and 
Ganges they attain tlicir greatest height, which Captain Herbert estimates at 
2,000 feet above the plains at their foot, or 3,000 above the sea; Saliarunpore 
about 1,000 feet above the sea. About 25 miles north arc the Sewalie hills; 
they are here six or seven miles wide. To the east of the Ganges, and west of 
the Jumna, tliev gradually fall off. They have the same direction with the 
great chain, and agree generally in dip, their slope being towards the north, 
and abutment to the south. They rise at once against the plains with an 


abrupt mural front. They 
cession of nearly parallel 
ridges, with a stoop faee on 
one side, and a slope on 
the other. The strata are 
inclined at an angle of 25° 
to 30". They are of recent 
tertiary or alluvial forma¬ 
tion, and consist of friable 
sandstone or gravelly con¬ 
glomerate, agglutinated by 
a calcareous cement, con¬ 
taining subordinate beds of 
elav. The upper strata are 
entirely gravel. Beyond 
those hills lies the valley of 
Deyrali, 1,200 or 1,100 feet 
above the sea, and then the 
great chain of the! Iimalais. 
The opposite rude sketch 
will perhaps give you an 
idea of the whole better 
than description ; the dis¬ 
tances are not in propor- 


are serrated across the direction. 



forming a sue- 



O 


tion in the section. 

I regard these hills as an 
up-heaved portion of tin* 
plains at tlu* foot of the 
Himalias,and that they are 
formed of the debris of the 
mountains, washed down 
by streams and other na¬ 
tural eauses. They are 
covered with vast forests 
of saul, toon, and fir, and 
are uninhabited. 

Tin*, soil of the Sewalie 
Hills, and of the valley of 
the Dboon, takes the cha¬ 
racter of the rooks. It is 
dry, sandy or gravelly, with 
a considerable quantity of 
calcareous matter, and it 
appears to me to possess 
the characters indicated 



for the tea districts in 


•-'! 


China. 

The great chain of the I iimalais rises in a ridge with an abrupt steep face* against. 

the plains of about 0,000 feet in height. There is then a slope from the crest 

of the ridge towards tlie north. This is the general character of tin* Himalias; 

the mountains on the ride of the snowy range consist of a series of nearly 

parallel ridges, with iir ennediatc valleys or hollows. They throw off spurs m 

all directions into the hollows, forming subordinate valleys. There is nothing 

> n . hke 
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like table-land (perhaps in the whole of the mountains, with the exception of 
Nepaul), and the valleys are more, broad, wedge-shaped chasms, contracted at 
the bottom to a mere watercourse, than anything else. In fact the ridges and 
intermediate valleys, as a general law, form a series of salient and re-entrant 
angles, as seen in the sketch ; in eonsecjuenee, the quantity of level or nearly 
level ground to be met with is most inconsiderable. From the dip or slope 
being towards the north, and the abutment to the south, steep, the great mass 
of vegetation has a northern exposure, and the southern faces of the mountains 
are greatly naked. 

The formations are primary; the first towards the plains consist of vast 
strata of limestone lying in clay slate, crowned by slate, grey warke or Hand- 
stone. Beyond the limestone tract gneiss clay, slate, and other schistose rocks 
occur. Granite, so far ns I know, is not found in tin* outer ridges ; it occurs in 
the mountains nearer the snowy range. I have not gone that length, and have 
not yet seen granite in situ. The igneous rocks which have been concerned in 
the uplicavernent of the outer tracts are of the green-stone trap series, and are 
very generally met with in dykes intersecting and rising through the regular 
strata. The formations have a remarkable feature; the strata are in all direc¬ 
tions fractured or comminuted: the slaty rocks are broken into small frag¬ 
ments, as if they had been crushed, and the limestone rocks are vesicular or 
cavernous, and broken up into masses. 

The arrangement and nature of the soil take their character from the rocks. 
From the high angle at which the rocks are inclined, and the northern direction 
of the slope, the slope is chiefly accumulated on the .northern sides, where the 
vegetation also is. From the prevalence of schistose strata and limestone the 
soil under-lying the vegetable mould is clayey and calcareous, or limestone 
gravel there is little sandy soil or sandy gravel. From the extreme richness 
of the vegetation, undisturbed for ages, and the moisture of the climate, there 
is usually a great accumulation on the northern slopes of vegetable mould. On 
the southern faces the great steepness leaves little room for the accumulation 
of soil : where it occurs it is in patches, and consists of clays or limestone 
gravel mixed up with vegetable mould. There is here also little sand\ soil. 
Towards the crest of the slopes the soil is usually dry, from the moisture run¬ 
ning speedily off, hut lower down, and where the ground is tolerably level, the 
soil i-^ quite damp, and perhaps it is rarely drv in the most parching seasons. 

Cultivation is laborious and difficult; from the absence of table-land, and the 
angular and contracted shape of tin* bottom of the valle\>, there is little or no 
level ground : the most favourable slope is taken, and besides the usual tilling 
of tin* ground, it has to be divided into patches, which are built up into inconsi¬ 
derable terraces, rising the one above the other like the >teps of a stair. These 
circumstances might make the cultivation of tea seatti-r.-d. and prevent it from 
being produce!I in any great quantity on one spot. 

Tin* climate, of the llimalais is decidedly damp. Tin* periodical rains com¬ 
mence about the middle of June and continue till the end of September; they 
are greatly heavier than in tin* plains in the neighbourhood, and continue 
at times for mam days without intermission. Occasional rains occur in 
most months during the year. The mean annual fall has been estimated by 
Mr. Traill, commissioner of lvumnon, at Hawulbagb, mar Almorab, about 
4,000 feet above the. sea, and lat. 29.MO, at from 10 to f>0 inches; but this, 1 
imagine, is too little*. From the middle of November till the end of February 
occasional falls of heavy snow take place down to the level ot 0,000 feel above 
tin* sea on the outer ridge of the mountains, and lower down within tin* hills 
perhaps to M.MOO feet. It is a great cause of the richness of the vegetation and 
dampness of soil. In the poorer tracts (such as the district oi Jounsar), if 
snow does not fall during the winter the subsequent crop invariably tails. 

From the end of February till the middle of June, and from October till the 
middle of November, the sky is generally clear and unclouded; during these 
months, in consequence, very heavy dew is deposited during the night, so that as 
a general fact it may lie staled, what with rain, snow, and dew, that moisture in 
mu* shape or other falls abundantly every unclouded day during the year: and 
the cloudy days without rain do not amount to a month in the. year. 

In respect of heat, the climate of the llimalias, lat. 21 ).MO, at an altitude of 
4,000 feet above the sea, is temperate ; the hot winds cease, and the vegetation 
takes on an European character. In those parts of the mountains, such as Mus- 

ti't. i) ■* source. 
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sooree, whore the outermost, ridge rises at once from the plains to the height 
of 5,000 or (>,000 feet, the climate is perhaps equal to anything known. Ybout 
three hours after sunrise the heated air of the Dlioon valley, particularly during 
the hot months, rises and establishes a current upwards ; it gets rarified and 
consequently cooled, and causes a cool fresh breeze across the hills towards the 
interior, which diminishes the effects of intense solar radiation at this season. 
It is as regular as the sea-breeze of a tropical island. At Mussooree, 0,000 to 
7,000 feet above the sea, the mean annual heat is 5/°; the hottest months, June 
and July, have a mean temperature of (>7°; the coldest months are December 
and January ; the mean heat of January is 42°. At Havvulbagh, below Almorah, 
nearly 4,000 feet abort* the sea, the mean temperature for tlu* year, deduced 
from Mr. Traill's Register,* is (50% that of January is 41", and of July “O", giving 
a range of 09- between the coldest and hottest months of the year. Between 
the temperature at seven a.m. in January, and two i\m. in July, there is a 
difference of 5.*>\ On one occasion the thermometer stood at 18", showing a 
range not less than (> 0 ° between the greatest observed extremes of summer and 
winter. 

In the valley of the Dlioon, I am not aware that any register has been kept 
of the temperature; hut 1 am inclined to consider the average annual heat is 
about; »>H*, or 5“ lower than Saharunpore. (lenerally speaking, it may be stated 
of the climate, that more rain falls Ilian in the plains, but less than on tlu* 
mountains; that tlu* hot winds of the plains are shut out by the lower bills 
(Sewalie) on the S. \V. of the valley, although a particularly hot. wind is felt; 
that tlu* eold of winter is below that of the plains in the neighbourhood, and 
that the eold weather commences earlier and lasts longer. 

From what has boon mentioned above, it appears to me. that there i> a great 
similarity between the climate of the tea districts of t '-hina and that of the lower 
heights or the outer ridges of the Himalias, in the parallel o{ 20 . .W: the chief 
difference is, perhaps, more moisture in this country . I low extensive a range 
of temperature may he had, will he seen by collating, in a tabular form, tlu* 
temperature of three places already given, as below : 
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1 
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By varying the altitude, the temperature could he graduated to any point that 
might he desirable : and as temperature is tlu* mean condition, I am of opinion 
that tea might, successfully he cultivated in this part of India. It is an experi¬ 
ment which can he conducted properly only by a government; on an extensive 
scale the risk would he too great for private, speculation, and on a. small one, 
the advantage too inconsiderable. There remains now to consider what situa¬ 
tion is best adapted for a trial. Besides fitness of climate, there are other 
circumstances to he taken into account, affecting a favourable experiment; such 
as abundance and cost of labour, facility of communication, and distance from 
tlu* plains. Three stations in tlu* mountains within the Company’s territories 
might he thought of, Almorah, Suhathoo, and Mysooree. The hills about, 
Almorah, although favourable enough in climate, are separated from the plains 
by a broad belt-of tyrace, which is only passable at certain seasons of the year, 
and it is so unhealthy as to he unsafe at all times to pass through ; the popula¬ 
tion in the neighbouring hills is scanty, and a great portion <»f the tyraet* is 
uninhabited; were the tea cultivated, besides a permanent establishment at the 
season of gathering, a number of additional Tuuuls would In* required, which 
could only he advantageously done where. Inborn was plenty and cheap. On 
these accounts I am inclined to think that Almorah would not he an eligible 
district to make a trial in. 

Of Subathoo I cannot, speak from personal observation, hut 1 imagine it 
. would he a good situation. It is immediately over the plains; there is some 
level ground about it; tnerc is no tyraee jungle in front of it, and the country 

at 
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at the foot o‘ tin* mountain is inhabited. The valley of Pin jure, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, is populous. The climate is like that of corresponding heights on 
the hills north of the Dhoon. 

1 am inclined to think the best ground would be near Mussooree, on the hills 
north of tlx Dhoon. The district lies between the Jumna and Ganges, which 
are navigable* till within a few marches from the foot of the hills ; the commu¬ 
nication with the plains is open almost all months of the year, and the valley of 
tilt; Dhoon is inhabited. There might, be had here, within a short distance, a 
great variety of situations in respect of soil, climate, and exposure. I imagine 
that the best position would be a tract on the southern face of the outermost 
ridge, situated from 8,000 to <>,000 feet above the sea, or when* the hot winds 
cease, up to the limit of winter snow. On the northern slope it should be at 
a lower level, and perhaps here, the finer sorts of tea might lx* produced. The 
valley of the Dhoon has a gravelly or sandy soil, which appears closely to 
resemble what is described as best for the tea cultivation in China; and the 
climate is such, that it is probable that the inferior kinds of tea, such as are 
grown in tlx* province of Canton, forming, perhaps, a large* proportion of the. 
article exported to Europe, if not. superior leas, might be produced in it. In 
some places, as at Nailer, tlx* rocks and soil of the Sewalie-hills formation. rise 
upon tlx* Ilimalias to the height of .‘1,000 feet ; and in situations of this curt all 
the most favourable conditions of soil and climate are combined. 


I shall conclude by staling, compendiously, the opinions in this letter: 

1st. Thai the tea plant may he successfully cultivated in India. 

2d. That this can be expected nowhere in the plains, from bO" north clown to 
Calcutta. 

bel. That in the Himalin mountains, near the parallel of b<)° N., notwith¬ 
standing some circumstances of soil and moisture of climate, the lea plant may 
lx* eult’natecl with great prospect of success; that a climate* here may be found 
similar in respect of temperature to the tea countries in China ; that in the 
direction and great slope* of the* hills, the absence* of table-land or elevated val¬ 
leys, and the eontraete'd figure: of tlx: existing valleys, are tlx* e’hief difficulties in 
the way of e*ulti\at ion, which may prevent tea from be*ing produced in. great 
quantity on any one spot. 

Ith. That tlx* most favourable ground for a trial is a tract on tlx* outer ridges, 
extending from b.eioo feet aho\c the sea, or tlu* point where the hot wind ceases, 
up to tlx* limit of winter snow. 

aih. That in the* vallcv of the Dhoon. if not the Ix tur. the inferior sorts of 
tea might lx* produeet 


If there* is any other information 
shall he happy to gi\e it. 


that I can afford in > mi. a* tlx Committee. 


My dear Sir. \e. 


Botanical Garden, Saliavunpore, 

22 February I8bl. 

To G. J. Gordon, Esq., &e*. &e. &e*. 


tsigned) 11. luifrinn'r. 


(True* copy.) 

(signed) IF. //. Mtiniin/Iitf)). 

Secret an- to the Gov' of India. 


Extract India Rkyenue Consultations, J August ISbt. 

from the Mcmbe'rs e>f the Tea Committee to C. Esq., Secretary to 

Government, Revenue Department, elated 2b July ISb4. 

Sir, • 

W i. beg leave to repeirt.*, for tlx* information of Government, that Air. Gordon 
Irit. Calcutta last mouth for China, in the Water Witch, and to enclose ce>py 
of tlx* instructions with wlimh lu* was furnisheel previous to liis departure*. 

2. In 


” Letter from the Tea Committee to (J. J. Gordon. Esq., dated *-i>th Mav, and two incnauandimw 
of I) *‘- VVallich. 
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2 . In order to lose no time in making the requisite preparations for the 
reception and cultivation of the supply of tea plants and seeds, which are 
expected to arrive from China before the end of the year, we have deemed it 
necessary to take measures for the prompt establishment of several small nur¬ 
series in our north-western mountainous provinces. With this view we have 
addressed letters* to the Commissioner in Kumaon, and the superintendent of 
the botanic garden at Saliarunpore, of which the enclosed are copies. We 
have thankfully accepted Mr. Traill’s offer of his aid, ami have requested him 
to undertake the accomplishment of the above-mentioned plan within the 
province, and under his charge. At his recommendation, and with the con¬ 
currence of the superintendent of the botanic garden of Calcutta, we have 
availed ourselves of the services of Mr. Robert: Blinkworth, a very able and 
steady person, who has been for many years in the employ of the botanic; gar¬ 
den here, as plant and seed collector, and who, from bis long residence in 
Kumaon, has become well acquainted with its localities and productions. We 
understand that his allowances have lately been reduced to only 18 rupees a 
month, which we recommend may be increased to 100 rupees, including travel¬ 
ling charges. 


3. It will be seen from the enclosed copy of a letter from Doctor Falconer, 
dated the 4th instant, that he lias already entered the bills to the northward of 
Saliarunpore on the proposed journey in behalf of our committee. As most of 
the points on which he wishes to have our specific directions have already been 
anticipated in our letter of instructions, in which we requested him to confine 
his present labours to the selection of suitable sites for some nurseries in the; 
Gurwlial and Sirmone bills, we have only now to solicit the favourable consi¬ 
deration of the. Honourable the Vice-president in Council to paragraph f> of 
Dr. Falconer's letter, relating to his personal allowances and travelling charges, 
and to recommend that the civil authorities on bis route may be requested to 
aid that officer in the attainment of the object of his journey. 


We have, &c. 


(signed) ./. Rat dr. 

,/. rr. Grunt. 

('. Marsirrrn. 

C. E. Trrrchjan. 
('. K. Ho hi son. 
,/. It. Coll in. 

(True copy.) 


Robt. If ///» 'in son. 
Ram Comal Sen. 
R. J). ('olquhoun 
/{. I). Mam/h’s. 
Rada khan Dub. 
N. Wallich. 


Calcutta, 23 July 1834. 


(signed) IF. //. Maniat/hten , 

Secretary to the Government of India. 


Extract India Revenue Consultations, 4 August 1834. 

From A 7 . U'allirh , Esq., m.d.. Officiating Secretary to the Committee of Tea 
Culture, to G. W. Traill, Esq., Commissioner in Kumaon, dated 28 June 
1834. 

Sir, 

The Committee of tea culture being desirous of establishing some nurseries 
in the mountainous province of Western Hindustan, bordering on the Hima¬ 
laya, for the reception of the plants and seeds which they expect will arrive 
from China before the end of the year, are anxious to avail themselves of your 
valuable aid, so politely offered to them in your letters to Sir Robert Colquhouu 
and to their Secretary. With this view I afh directed to address you on this 
occasion, requesting that you will have the goodness to undertake the inquiries 
which may appear to you necessary to carry into effect the object in the pro- 

ein/lO llllil/nt . 


vinee under your charge. 


2. In 


* To (i. W. Traill, Ksq., and Dr. Falconer, ihitecl uSili June. 
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2. In order to apprise you of the views which the committee entertain rela¬ 
tive to the conditions of soil, climate, &e. required for the successful cultivation 
of the tea shrub, I am desired to send you the accompanying extract, para¬ 
graphs 2 to 8, from their report to Government, dated the l/th March. It is 
necessary, however, to add, that the accounts which the Committee have sub¬ 
sequently been able to gather, have all tended to strengthen and confirm their 
opinion, that a decided winter of at least six weeks or two months’ duration, 
with frost as well as snow, is indispensable to ensure final success with really 
good sorts of teas ; and that, in the absence of that marked feature, although 
the. shrub may thrive, and become in some manner productive, yet the quality 
of the leaf will not attain that degree of perfection which would render it fit 
for even common commercial purposes. 

* 

3. On the other hand, the Committee are aware that the arduous and distant 
transport of the plants grown in the tea provinces in China (to the consign¬ 
ment of which, as far as it mav be possible, Mr. Gordon has been restricted) to 
Calcutta, and thence to the hills, may possibly impart to them a degree of ten¬ 
derness and impatience of cold, which will require that they should he nursed 
on their first arrival in situations partaking of less severe degrees of cold. The 
committee would therefore suggest to you the expediency ol some of the pro¬ 
posed sites being fixed at a comparatively low elevation among the hills, gra¬ 
dually ascending with the others to that height where the shrub may be 
expected to thrive best, and where the permanent seminaries are to be ulti¬ 
mately established for the supply of future tea plantations. 

4. AVitli respect to the size and number of the nurseries, the committee 
desire to be guided entirely by your own judgment and intimate local know- 
edge ; only observing, that it appears expedient that the nurseries should be 
small in extent, and their number such as to afford sufficient scope for a satis¬ 
factory and complete trial of the growth of the tea within the province of 
Kamaon, and in this view five* or six sites would probably not be too many. 

5. The committee agreeing entirely with you in tin? utility of .Mr. U. iliink- 
worlh, plant and seed collector to this garden, being employed on this occasion, 

I am happy not only in concurring in this arrangement, but also in strongly 
iveommendiiui' the services of a faithful and zealous man, who for manr years 
ha-' served under me, and who, from his long residence in NepauL and in 
Kamaon (where he is at present stationed) must be well acquainted with the 
loealities and natural productions of those countries. The necessary orders 
will accordingly bo sent to Mr. Bliukwortli. 

f>. In conclusion, 1 beg leave to inform you, that the Government, having 
granted to the. committee the services of l)i\ Falconer, superintendent of the 
botanic garden at Saharunpore, that officer will be i\ quested to examine the 
countries situated between the heads of the Jumna ami Canges, tor the purpose 
of selecting appropriate sites for tea nurseries in that direction. 

I have, \'e. 

(signed) A. fid flick, 

Officiating See. to the Committee of Tea Culture. 

Tea Committee Office, 

Hoad Botanic Garden, 2H June 1834. 


Extract India Revenue Consultations, 10 December 1831. 


Extract Letter from Mr. Gordon to Dr. Wallich, Ac ting Secretary to the Tea 

Committee, dated Macao, 24 July 183 t. 

From the Agent to tlic Dutch Company l learn that they have got at Java 
between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 of plants; and tlmt the Company is so san¬ 
guine of success, that they are extending the plantations vigorously. r l heir 
annual supply of seed is immense ; and oi last year’s despatch half has actu¬ 
ally come up in the nurseries. The produce, he asserts, is ot very good quality, 
between peko and congo ; but, owing perhaps to the youth ot their plants, they 
have not yet succeeded in a perfect imitation cither of peko or congo. He 
63 . E says. 
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says, great pains were taken in the first instance to procure persons skilled in 
the manufacturing process; but, while little difficulty was experienced in 
getting 500 or 600 to emigrate as cultivators, they were oply able to procure 
about a dozen professed tea-curers, and those perished in the massacre amongst 
300 who were cut to pieces. This province, and that of Fokien, pour out 
annually thousands of able-bodied men, who settle in the several European 
colonies or Malay states. But these are driven to emigrate by the dread of 
starvation at home, while those whose employment is the manufacture of tea, 
are too well paid for their labour to be desirous of bettering their fortune by 
emigration, particularly under all the perils that attend such a breach of the 
laws by those from whose families anything can be extorted by the mandarins. 
The difficulty is enhanced in our case by our requiring men that have been 
born and brought up at a distance from the sea, and to whom the idea of a 
long voyage to a barbarous land is likely to be very terrific, independently of 
natural aversion to long separation from friends and family. Such men will of 
course require much stronger temptation than would suffice to induce a native 
of the coast to emigrate, and it is not impossible that wc may even fail alto¬ 
gether in getting any such persons to come into our terms, in the first instance. 
We may be forced to content ourselves with procuring superintendents and 
cultivators for the present. If, at the end of two years, the superintendents 
see a clear prospect of their earning their reward, they will be glad to return 
to China for the purpose of engaging manufacturers of the best description; 
once fairly established, we shall be better able to judge what number of persons 
it may be necessary to procure to superintend the manipulation of the leaf. 

You will observe, by Mr. DanielFs information, that the wages of the lowest 
class of labourers at the tea districts are from 80 to 100 cash a day, or from 
about sicca rupees 7 to rupees 8. 10 a month. At Java they have recourse to 
forced labour, and calculate that they can bring tea to market at half the 
Canton prices; so ought we, if we succeed. With respect to the. teas of the 
coast, I have many conflicting accounts; the reason of this is, that as tea is 
not allowed to be brought by sea, and as there is no canal or river communi¬ 
cation between the maritime provinces and Canton, the expense of land carriage 
is an inseparable bar to those teas coming to this market; so those who see 
them here can only judge of their quality from the common trash used by the 
people who navigate, the petty coasting junks. From such specimens, however, 
no fair inference can be drawn regarding the better descriptions of the produce 
of Chittagong and Kyang-nan, which find their way even to Pekin, in a manu¬ 
script journal which I have seen, of one of the voyages to that coast, it is 
stated that there are numerous tea plantations on the large and lofty islands of 
the Cliusan group, off the coat of Cliilsyang (latitude. 29° 30'), and that the 
produce was found remarkably fragrant. All the missionary travellers bear 
testimony to the excellent quality of the tea produced on the coast of Kyang- 
nan, but it is not known at Canton. Now, Mr. Jardine proposes despatching his 
vessel, called The Fair}', to wait The Colonel Young, now upon the east coast, 
and on board of which is Mr. Gutzlaff, with orders to proceed as far north as 
the latitude of Nankin, with a fresh supply of goods, which The Fairy will 
deliver. 

It is my intention to avail myself of this opportunity of visiting the coast, 
where, with Mr. Gutzlaff's assistance, I shall make such arrangements for 
people, plants and seed, as, after personal examination of the quality of the tea 
produced, I may find expedient. 

The Fairy only waits the return of Mr. Mathcson, who is daily expected from 
Bombay. The Colonel Young will return to port before the change of the 
monsoon, so that I shall be back in time to proceed by the first ships of the 
season for Bengal, if, as I trust may he the case, my Canton friends shall by 
that time have succeeded in their part of the undertaking. At Canton I fell in 
with a country captain, who told me he was commissioned by the Bombay 
Government to procure cuttings of the tea plant. He has got a few shrubs 
supplied by the Canton gardeners in pots filled with blue clay, exactly similar 
to what is found in cutting tanks in Bengal, and this they have persuaded him 
is the soil of the best tea plantations. 

Should we succeed ourselves, we must undeceive our Bombay neighbours, 
and supply them with some good seed, and a muster of soil, that their experi- 
. ment may not be altoge her useless. 


Should 
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Should I pick up any further information that may be useful or interesting 
to the Committee, I will write again before I embark in The Fairy. In the 
meantime I must throw myself on their indulgence for being unable to pre¬ 
sent them with less crude and imperfect remarks than the foregoing. 

(signed) G. J. Gordon. 


Query. At what height above the general level of the plains are the tea 
plantations commonly situated ? Is the height generally so considerable, that 
those localities are materially colder in the summer months than valleys ?— 
A. The hills on which tea is cultivated are not high, and the plantations, 
where the soil is favourable, extend over their whole face from their summit to 
their foot. The difference of temperature from that of the adjacent plains is 
scarcely perceptible. The soil consists of deposed granite, and the rocks 
whicli usually accompany it. On the nature of the soil depends principally the 
quality of tea. 

In what months does it rain ? Are the showers heavy and long continued, 
or light and frequent ? Are fogs common, and at what season do they prevail r 
How long does snow generally cover the ground where the tea plantations lie : 

•—Rain falls in March and April, during which months the showers are not 
very heavy, but the air is extremely damp. The finest leaves appear at this 
time, and are plucked early in April. In May the rain is very heavy, and the 
leaves begin to be of inferior quality. 

At Boo-ee-Shan is there often severe and long-continued frost without snow ? 
Are trees of any other species ever planted with tea to afford shelter from the sun 
or from storms r Are the seeds that are used for replacing trees, or forming new 
plantations, taken from plants reserved for that purpose, or from plants that 
have been stript of their leaves the same season ?—No other tree is planted 
amongst the tea shrubs, but they arc propped up with bamboos. Those; plants 
which have yielded the most fragrant tea are also preferred for seed. There 
is no other appropriation or selection. 

At what season do the seeds ripen r Are they gathered from trees as soon 
as ripe, or suffered to remain upon them over winter i Are they ever kept 
longer than from autumn till spring ? IIow are they preserved ? At what season 
are they put into the ground ? How many are put together, and at what depth r 
How long are they in the ground before they come up ?—Towards the end of 
February, or early in March. Seeds planted in the end of February come up 
almost immediately. 

At what distance apart do the plants commonly stand r—About three cliiks, 
three feet and a half. 

Are the plants manured, and if so, at what stages of their growth, and in 
what maimer ?—But little manure is required, and that only at first, when some 
mud or thick mucilage is applied to each plant. 

Are the plantations irrigated, and at what season, and how ? How much dry 
tea is it calculated that 1,000 plants product; on an average of season r or, in 
other words, how many plants, or what extent of plantation, will produce a 
peeul of any tea ? Arc the same plants stripped of their leaves three times 
successively in one year, or are the younger plants stript at one season, and the 
older at another r—The leaves of every plant are gathered three times a year, 
young and old indiscriminately. Seedlings of one year's growth, if too thick, 
are thinned, but tlieir leaves are not used for two years. 

What quantity of leaves, estimated by their weight when dry, can a person 
collect in one day 1 in other words, how many persons labour, and for what 
time, does the whole process of gathering and preparing for market a peeul of 
tea require ? What is the proportion between the different classes of labourers 
employed in gathering the leaves, and in the other steps of the process ? What 
is the price of labour, when hired, in the tea districts l —The gatherers and the 
driers of the tea are quite distinct classes ; the wages of the former 80 to 100 
cash per day (4 \ to 5 l 5 annas), while some of the latter are paid 200 or 300 
dollars for the season. 

On what food do the labourers subsist ?—The people live upon rice, salt 
greens, and occasionally animal food; this last not more frequently than once 
a week. 

Are the tea-chests manufactured on the spot, or at a distance, and at what 
63 , e 2 ... cost ?— 
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cost?—Tea-chests are manufactured on the spot, from wood which has been, 
by being steeped in water at least a year before it is used. This precaution 
is considered one of great importance. 

Does the bamboo, of which the leaves are used in packing tea, grow on the 
spot, or are those leaves brought from a distance ?— -The bamboo grows in the 
tea country, and is cultivated solely for the sake of the leaf. 

Are tea plantations ever let or sold ? If so, at what rate; according to the 
space of ground, or number of trees?—Persons frequently contract for the 
produce of a plantation, but at different rates at different stages of its growth, 
paying the planter so much per pecul of dry tea, the contractor being at the 
expense of gathering and preparing the produce. 

The gentleman whom I speak of as agent to the Dutch Company is Dutch 
consul here, and it is the government of Java, not the company, that are esta¬ 
blishing tea plantations. Mr. Beale tells me, a correspondent of his at Samarang 
writes him, that every one unconnected with the tea project pronounces it a 
failure, but he does not state whether it is that the plant does not thrive, or 
that the produce is of inferior quality. 

I doubt whether much dependence is to be placed on the assertion that the 
cultivators reside at a distance from the tea plantations. If it he so in a par¬ 
ticular district, it is an exception, I am assured, to the general rule. 

Dr. Morrison’s son, who is an excellent Chinese scholar, has promised me 
to obtain from the Fokien gentleman the replies promised by his late father. 
I have asked him to sound the man (who is a poor scholar of 50, pre¬ 
paring for examination as a candidate for promotion in literary rank), and to 
offer to pay his expenses to Pekin, and give him a handsome gratuity besides, 
if he will look after the provision and despatch of a good supply of seed from 
the black-tea country; this, of course, after lie has given all the information 
he may have regarding tea. 

Mr. Pereira has been searching the records of the Macao government for the 
particulars of the Bra/.il tea colony, but has not succeeded, and the Dutch 
consul can only speak from recollection of what he has heard from Mr. Jacobson, 
so that we must after all be guided by our own views of the terms which ought 
to suffice to secure our object, and to go as little as possible beyond that 
limit. 

(signed) G. J. Gordon. 


Extract India Revenue Consultations, 7 January 1855. 

From the Members of the Tea Committee to IV. IF. Macnaghtrn, Esq., 
Secretary to the Government in the Revenue Department. 

Sir, 21 December 183-J. 

Wk request that you will have the goodness to submit to the Right honour¬ 
able the Governor-General in Council, the enclosed copies of the reports which 
we have received from Captain Jenkins, dated the 7th and IDtli May; and from 
lieutenant Charlton, dated the 17th May; also a subsequent communication 
from Lieutenant Charlton, dated the 5tli of last month, together with the sam¬ 
ples of the fruit and leaves of the tea plant of Upper Assam, which accom¬ 
panied it, and some specimens of the leaves previously received. 

2. It is with feelings of the highest possible satisfaction that we are enabled 
to announce to his Lordship in Council, that the tea shrub is beyond all doubt 
indigenous in Upper Assam, being found there, through an extent of country* 
of one month’s march within the Honourable Company’s territories, from 
Suddva and Beesa, to the Chinese frontier province of Yunnam, where the shrub 
is cultivated for the sake of its leaf. YVe have no hesitation in declaring, this 
discovery, which is due to the indefatigable researches of Captain Jenkins and 
Lieutenant Charlton, to he by far the most important and valuable that has ever 
been made on matters connected with the agricultural or commercial resources 
of this empire. We are perfectly confident that the tea plant which has been 
brought to light, will be found capable, under proper management, of being 
cultivated with complete success for commercial purposes, and that consequently 
the object of our labot rs may be before long fully realized. 

a. It 
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3 . It is proper to observe, that we were not altogether unprepared for this 
highly interesting event. We were acquainted with the fact, that so far back as 
1826, the late ingenious Mr. David Scott sent, down from Munnipore specimens 
of the leaves of a shrub, which he insisted upon was a real tea; and it will be 
seen from the enclosed reports from the agent to the Governor-general on the 
north-eastern frontier, and his assistant, that a similar assertion was strongly 
urged in regard to the existence of the tea in Upper Assam. Still we felt our¬ 
selves bound to suspend our decision on the subject until wo should he in pos¬ 
session of the fruit of the reputed shrub, the. only test which ought to guide us. 
We knew' that several species of camellia wore natives of the mountains of 
Hindustan, and that two of these were indigenous in our north-eastern frontier 
provinces; and taking into consideration the close affinity between the two 
genera, we were disposed to expect, that the alleged ten would prove nothing 
else hut some sort of camellia. We have at length obtained tlie fruit of the 
Buddy a plant from Lieutenant Charlton, and we are now enabled to state, with 
certainty, that not only is it a genuine tea, but that no doubt can be entertained 
of its being the identical tea of China, which is the exclusive source of all the 
varieties and shades of the. tea of commerce. With the view of exhibiting the 
peculiarities in the structure of the fruit, on which depends entirely the differ¬ 
ence between the tea and camellia, we have desired our officiating secretary to 
annex to this letter a sketch of the fruit of both, with explanatory remarks. 

l. We beg leave most respectfully to submit the preceding facts to tin* par¬ 
ticular consideration of Government, and earnestly to recommend, that in the 
first instance, and as early as may be practicable, one or more scientific gentle¬ 
men, properly qualified for the investigation, may be deputed into Upper Assam, 
for the purpose of collecting on the spot the greatest variety procurable of 
botanical, geological, and other details, which, as preliminary information, are 
absolutely necessary, before ulterior measures can be successfully' taken with 
regard to the cultivation of the tea shrub of that country. We also beg to 
express our opinion, that it. would be highly desirable to adopt forthwith the 
plan suggested in Lieutenant Charlton’s last letter of the 5lh of November, of 
establishing a communication with Yunnan by means of a land-road, at least 
as far as 1 lookam ; since, independent of all other advantages, it would mate¬ 
rially facilitate the. operations of the scientific; deputation which we have* recom¬ 
mended should be sent to Upper Assam, with as little delay as possible. 

f>. We anticipate, that the execution of the recommendations we have made 
need not be attended with any considerable, expense; hut ii appears to us, with 
reference to the very great importance of the. occasion, that the only considera¬ 
tion which should have weight is, that the money which may in* required, should 
he faithfully and economically applied to the purposes for which it may be 
granted. 

We have, &e. 

(signed) J. Pottle. 

J. IF. (riUt/lt. 

R. I). Monies. 

J. R. C'olri/f. 

C. K. Robison. 


Calcutta, 2*1 December 1834. 


R. Wilkinson. 
R.-JJ. Coff/nlinim. 
fl(ulokant Dob. 
Rom Como/ S<’n. 
n. n miit'ii } >i. i). 


Extuact India 
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7 January 


18371 


From F. Jenkins, Esq,, Agent to the Governor-General North-Eastern Frontier, 
Gowahatty, to the Secretary of the Committee of Tea Culture; 7 May 183 1. 


Sir, 

F regret the delay that lias occurred in acknowledging your circular, dated 
the 3d March, to my address; it has been occasioned by unavoidable circum¬ 
stances, which 1 have further to regret will prevent my replying to your com¬ 
munication to the length I could wish, or the subject deserves. 

2 . My little acquaintance with Assam will not admit of my replying to all 
your questions; hut from general information, and my own observation, I am 
so fully impressed with the belief of the fitness of the mountainous region which 

63 . k 3 divides 
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divides Cachar from Assam for the growth of .tea, that I beg. to attempt to call 
the attention of the Comjnittee to that region in the most forcible manner 
I can, with a view to its examination by a competent individual. 

3. The mountainous tract I allude to, commences from the east of the coun¬ 
try of the Jynteeali Raja, and continues always increasing in elevation until it 
reaches to the eastern end of the valley of Assam, and is so far under the con¬ 
trol of British authority; immediately between Cachar and Assam completely 
so ; and farther on, more or less directly or indirectly. The part entirely under 
us ranges from 6,000 to 8,000 feet, greatest heights; and farther east, the 
mountains attain a height of 10,000 feet, and the valleys and beds of streams 
are from 9,500 to 4,000 feet above the sea. From the end of the valley of 
Assam this ceases to be merely a west and east range, its direct continuation 
passes into China into the tea countries of Secliuen and Younan; the northern 
bend in the latitude of Sudya meets a branch of the snowy mountains, and 
the southern divides off into the two mountainous ranges which border the 
Irrawady on either side from its sources to the sea. 

4. Every part of this mountainous country that I have visited presents nearly 
a uniform geological structure, being almost entirely composed of clay slate, 
and every where nearly of the same appearance, very much broken and dis¬ 
integrated, so much so, as to be seldom visible in mass, and being covered with 
a deep coat of soil find luxuriant vegetation, even on the greatest heights. 

5. Camellias are found in every part of this hill country ;• and within our 
jurisdiction in the Singpho district of Beesa, a coarse variety of the tea plant is, 
as I am informed, undoubtedly indigenous. A plant was given to me at Sudya, 
which 1 have reason to suppose was a genuine tea tree, and I intended to have 
brought it to Calcutta for examination, but I received it in a sickly state, and 
from the prevalence of great heat, I was unable to succeed in taking it to the 
Presidency. I shall endeavour to procure another plant or two for the satis¬ 
faction of the Committee. However, having no doubt myself of the fact of 
the tea shrub being found wild in the eastern parts of Assam, I would beg 
to recommend the expediency of some well-qualified person being at once sent 
up for the identification of the plants beyond any objection, for the examina¬ 
tion of the soil in which it grows, as reported, and an inspection of the tract of 
mountains between Cachar and Assam. 

6 . If this recommendation were acted upon, the person deputed should he in 
Cachar by the 1st of November, and proceed immediately to ascend the moun¬ 
tains, in communication with the officer in civil charge, Capt. Fisher, who would 
previously have made arrangements for his being provided with porters, &c. 
He should pursue nearly the tract followed by me on the same journey, and on 
arrival at Bishonath, should proceed by water to Sudya, and thence go up to 
Beesa, at the foot of the mountains dividing Assam from Ava. 

7- As the individual thus deputed would, of course, be a competent botanist? 
and perhaps geologist, 1 contemplate much indirect acquisition to science from 
the* trip thus sketched out, it being almost entirely untrodden ground to any 
scientific observer, and of course it is to be expected that much benefit, in an 
economical point of view, might result to the State, from the researches and 
suggestions of one who could bring to knowledge the unlimited productions of 
the vegetable* and mineral kingdoms in the regions in question. 

8 . In case you should not have forwarded a copy of your circular to Capt. 
Fisher, I shall do so, and request him to make a report to you upon the subject 
of it with reference to Caeliur. 

I have, &e. 

Political Agent’s Office, (signed) F. Jenkins , 

N. E. Frontier, Govvaliatty, Agent to the Governor-General. 

7 May 1834. * 


Extract Private Letter from Capt. F. Jenkins , to Mr. Gordon , dated the • 

19 May 1834 ; with Enclosures. . 

Since I wrote you officially, I have had the enclosed note from Capt. Charl- 
fon, of the Assam Lii hr Infantry, regarding tea, and I have been presented 

with 
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with the enclosed luminous map of the tea districts in Upper Assam, by a 
shokun who accompanied Lieut. Burnett in an expedition to the top of the 
Patkoye range of hills, dividing the waters of the Burhampooter from those of 
the Kuendwa. On this range of hills the trees grow in great abundance, and 
are described to reach the size of small forest trees or very large shrubs. You 
will see how he says the leaves are treated, which though it seems rather an 
odd mode of manufacture, he and others persist in saying is the way in which 
the Singphos manage the tea. I never had an opportunity of trying it, but 
those who had, said it w as palatable enough, and the leaves thus prepared keep 
for ever. 

I have sent your circular to me, over to Fisher, in case you should not have 
done so, for his thoughts, and on return I will send it to Sudya. 

(signed) F. Jenkins. 


Copy of a Letter from Lieutenant Charlton to Captain Jenkins, enclosed in 

the preceding. 


17 May 1834. 

With regard to the circular from the Tea Committee which you showed me 
at Cowahatty, I have much pleasure in communicating the little I know of the 
tea plant of Assam. I was informed about three years ago of its being found 
growing wil<l in the vicinity of Beesa, at the foot of . a low range of hills, and in 
the subjacent plains, from whence I obtained three or four young trees, which 
I gave to Dr. John Tytler, in Calcutta, with a view of their being planted in 
the Government botanical garden. 1 have since understood they decayed soon 
after. 

The soil where they grew was described to be alluvial, like most parts ot 
Assam, and the trees, rising to the height of 12 or 14 feet, were either at the 
foot or a small distance up the hills, but never on the summit, from which I 
infer a sheltered situation to be most favourable. The aspect was generally 
southerly, or south-east. I am sorry I cannot give you a minute description of 
the plant, not. having it now before me ; but so much I recollect, the leaves 
were about two inches in length and one in breadth, alternate eliptie-oblong 
and serrate. The flower white, very like that of the wild white rose, but much 
smaller. The seed 1 have not seen ; it was described to he contained in a red, 
round, three-lobed capsule, the lobes detached or bursting along the upper 
sides, with a single seed in each. From what I have seen of the tea plant in 
different, parts of the world, and lately in New Holland, propagated by seeds 
brought, direct from China, I have little doubt but that that found near Beesa 
is a species of tea, and though it may be spurious or even a camellia, as Dr. 
Wallich suggests, its growing there indigenous and in great abundance affords 
good grounds for supposing that the introduction of the Chinese plants into 
Upper Assam would be attended with success. I have not had an opportunity 
of making any experiments on the leaves; they are devoid of smell in their 
green state, but acquire the fragrance and flavour of Chinese tea when dried. 
The Singphos and Kamptees are in the habit of drinking an infusion of the 
leaves, which I have lately understood they prepare by pulling them into small 
pieces, taking out the stalks and fibres, boiling and then squeezing them 
into a ball, which they dry in the sun and retain for use. I have written to 
Suddya for a specimen of the tea prepared in this manner, and for plants and 
seeds; I will send you some if I am able to procure them, and write to you on 
this subject more fully by-and-by. 

(signed) A. Charlton. 


JCopy of a Private Letter from Lieutenant Charlton to Captain Jenkins. 

Suddya, 8 November 1834. 

I have now the pleasure of sending you some seeds and leaves of the tea 
tree of Assam, and am sorry that the unsettled state I have been in for the last 
three months has prevented my sending them so soon as 1 intended. The leaves 
you could have had before, hut I was anxious to make them into something like 
tea, the best test that the tree is not a camellia, as Dr. Wallich imagines. It 
63 , F 4 appears 
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appears coarse, owing to the leaves being large and much too old, whit 1 could 
not at the time be obviated; but at the end of the cold weather, when the 
young leaves are on the trees, I hope to send you as good black tea as one 
generally receives from China. I will make experiments in the interim, in the 
art of preparing green. 

The tree I now find is indigenous to this place as well as Beesa; and grows 
wild every here and there, all the way from this, about a month’s journey to 
the Chinese province Younan, where I am told it is extensively cultivated. One 
or two people from that province have assured me, that the tea tree grown 
there exactly resembles t he species that we have here, so I think there can be no 
longer any doubt of its being bona fide tea. What a pity that there is no means 
of communication between Suddya and Younan. A good land road made only 
as far as Hookum, and there are no natural obstacles of any consequence to 
prevent it, would afford an , outlet for British merchandize into the v ery heart 
of China. 

(signed) A. Charlton. 


Copy of a Note of Captain Jr a kins on the back of the above (at Gowaliatty). 

22 November 183-1. 

I have only time to send this, and to say I have scut a jar of tea leaves, and 
a box of tea seeds, to go by to-day’s dak. 1 hope you will see from the seeds 
that there is no doubt ours is genuine tea, as it appears to me. 

(signed) F. Jrnkin 


Extracts India Revenue Consultations, 28tli January 1835. 

Memorandum explanatory of the Sketches accompanying the Reports of 

the Committee of Tea Culture. 

There is no danger of mistaking any plant for the tea, except the camellia. 
Both are very closely allied to each other in general appearance, in the fonn 
of their leaves, and the structure of the flowers. Tt. is by the character of the 
fruit alone that they can he satisfactorily distinguished for practical purposes; 
in that respect the two genera differ very widely. 

In both, the fruit consists of a roundish, more or less triangular, dry capsule, 
of three distinct cells, each cell containing one solitary seed or nut; at the 
period of maturity, the dehiscence or bursting takes place vertically, by means 
of three fissures, extending from the top of the capsule towards its base ; so far 
their capsules are precisely alike : the following are the points of difference. 

In the tea, the capsule is move or loss deeply divided into the globular lobes, 
sometimes appearing as if it consisted of three round capsules united into one. 
The general outline is, therefore, always decidedly triangular, with extremely 
obtuse corners. The bursting proceeds along the middle of the lobes or angles, 
when a large seed is discovered through each aperture, enclosed on all sides 
within its proper cell, which cell is in fact formed by the corresponding lobe of 
the fruit. -By this process six valves are, properly speaking, formed (and not 
three, as they are generally connected), each lobe splitting into two hemi¬ 
spherical valves. The partitions alternate with the. lobes, and are formed by the 
sides of two adjoining cells, being, as it were, glued together, and extending to 
the axis of the capsule, from which they at length completely detach themselves, 
when it disappears altogether. The seeds or nuts are almost globular. 

In camellia, the capsule is very obscurely triangular, without, any tendency to 
become three-lobed; it 1 mrsts along the middle of each side, (consequently 
alternately with the corners) into three v ery distinct valves, each of which 
belongs to two adjoining cells, because the three partitions originate lengthwise 
from the middle of the respective valves, and an* therefore opposite or contrary 
to these, converging from thence to tin* triangular axis, from which they gradually 
separate;, leaving it at length free and unconnected. The seeds are qf an oval, 
oblong shape, smaller than those of the tea. 

The preceding remarks are made with reference chiefly to the Assam tea, 
*; and the Nipal camellia and purposely without technical precision ; the object 

being 
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t M .j n g simply to convey a general idea of the structure of the two sorts of fruit. 
But they admit of being applied with safety to all other instances of comparison 
between the genera in question. t 

References to the Figures. 

(A.) The. Assam tea. Figs. I, 2, 3, ripe capsules, scarcely enlarged; at i, 
seen from below, deeply three-lobed; 2, the common fprm, commencing to 
burst; 3, the same completely burst open* and discovering the seeds; 4, a 
detached seed, nearly of the natural size; f>, the lower half of a ripe capsule, 
divided by an horizontal section, and the seeds removed, exhibiting the places 
of dehiscence along the angles or lobes, and the partitions alternating with 
these, and separating from the axis, considerably enlarged ; (i, outline of a 
full-grown leaf, of the natural dimensions. 

(B.) The Nipal camellia. Fig. 7, ripe and entire capsule, slightly enlarged; 
8 , and 9, the same, after bursting, the free axis being seen in the last figure; 
10 , an horizontal section!, as in the tea, much enlarged, representing the places 
of bursting, which alternate with the angles of the fruit, and the partitions, 
which are opposite to the angles of the fruit and to the valves, separating 
from the free, axis; 11, a detached seed, natural size; J 2, outline of a full- 
grown leaf. 

H. C. Botanic Garden, (signed) N. IVallivh , m. o. 

24 December-1834. 


Extract of a Private Letter from Captain Jenkins, Agent to the Governor- 
General on the North-Eastern Frontier, to the Officiating Secretary to the 
Tea Committee, dated 0 January 1835. 


No. IQ. 


I no not relish the proposal for you to come this way at this season of the. 
year, the period is gone by for a mere visit; and I should recommend that one 
of the gentlemen you wished to depute should be sent up without further loss 
of time to Chirar, thence to come here and take boat for Sudyn, where I would 
propose his being housed all the rains, employing himself in getting alt the 
information during the season of inactivity, and prepared to start thence at 
tin* earliest possible period, in such direction as his previous inquiries n *ight 
lead him to consider most expedient. 

The information needful for the subsequent measures I anticipate as certain, 
is not to be gathered in a mere passage through the country ; at least 1 should 
not think such hasty gleanings safe. The officer who is deputed should most 
assuredly he accompanied by two or three able Chinamen, men acquainted 
with the cultivation of tea, if possibly procurable; if not, good agriculturists, 
and sensible, clever men, who could be sent into Hookoom, or into Yunnan, 
as may seem necessary, and at least be able to carry on a correspondence with 
their countrymen. 

We have bad letters in Chinese about opening a trade ; so said the bearers; 
but I believe the letters have never been readable in Assam. 

The Chinamen who come from Yunnan to Ava are, I think, all Mahometans, 
and one or two of these, if procurable, would he of course the men to scml up 
to us, that we might despatch them home to lead their own people into Assam. 
A few colonists direct from Yunnan would commence the cultivation of our 
plant, if it he the same as that of Yunnan, of which l have no doubt, with the 
greatest chance of success ; and if we do not possess the right varieties, they 
would procure them. I wrote some time ago to Government about addressing 
the Resident at Ava to take steps for opening the. trade between Ava and Assam, 
always haying in view the prospect of bringing a part of the trade, of Yunnan 
direct into' our province, and this, I think, should he strenuously recommended 
by the Tea Committee, for if the road be once opened, we shall most, assuredly 
he abltvto get Chinese cultivators, all, I think, that we require, in any number. 
We have about Sudya an unlimited range of wastes, wastes enough for three 
or four millions of people, which implies, of course, that our population is very 
scanty, and what is worse, they are very rude; fine, able, strong men, but 
without the introduction of a more civilized race they are not convertible to 

^3* ’ f immediate 
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immediate use. I should therefore propose that a very strong attempt be 
made to open a fully free communication between,'Ava and Assam, and if 
practicable, that the Resident should be directed to send up a European officer 
to Sudya, by way of commencement, to meet your botanist at Sudya. This 
road, of all the roads communicating with Ava and British India, is the most 
important, and it is the only one that has not been visited by a British officer. 
I look upon it as a si nr qua non to the commencement of any tea cultivation 
to any extent, that we be able to get colonies direct of Shans or Chinese; find 
the same measures that will enable us to command these, will also, without 
fail, immensely extend the general commerce of the east of India, besides, 
which is incidental, and of no small importance, put Ava entirely at our disposid, 
if the Burmalis should ever forget the last war; and, what is a consequence of 
our attaining a commanding position,, keep that government from all warlike 
thoughts, and bind us together in amity to proceed in detaching Yunnan from 
China, may be, in ease of need, find in the fulness of time. 

(A true extract.) 

(signed) N. JJ'alfich, M. D., 

Officiating Secretary to the Tea Committee. 


Extract India Revenue Consultations, 13 March 1835. 

From Members of the Tea Committee, to IV. Jf. Jfaniayhten , K^q., Secretary to 

Government- of India. 


Sir, 12 March 1835. 

We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the orders of the Right. 
Honourable the Governor-general of India in Council, conveyed in your letter 
of the 28th January, in answer to our letter of the 2-1 tb December, find our 
officiating secretary’s of the 19th ultimo, on the subject of the growth of the 
tea shrub in Upper Assam, and approving of our recommendation for the 
deputation to the spot of one or more scientific gentlemen, properly qualified 
for the accomplishment of the purposes which we have particular!} stated. 


2. In obedience to the instruct ions of his Lordship in Council, directing us to 
report the names of the officers whom we would propose for employment on this 
important duty, and the terms of remuneration which we would recommend to 
be assigned to them respectively, we have the honour to submit, that, in our 
opinion, the employment of Doctor Wallieh, aided by Mr. Assistant-surgeon 
M f 01elland,of this establisliiiient.andMr. Assistant-surgeon Griffith, of the Madras 
establishment, the bitter at present at. Tavoy, find the former in Kurnaon, will 
afford the best prospect of success. Indeed we may confidently assert, that if 
his superior qualifications for the adequate discharge of this duty do not 
conduce to the most satisfactory results, they may be looked for in vain by any 
other arrangement. 


3. We are particularly anxious to obtain for Dr. Wallieh the aid of Mr. Assist¬ 
ant-surgeon M‘Clelland, as being ail experienced geologist, and we are equally 
desirous that Dr. Wallieh should have also the aid of Mr. Assistant-surgeon 
Griffith, as we consider it to be of very great importance that the objects of the 
mission may be completely accomplished in the course of one season. 


A. We would respectfully suggest that the remuneration to Dr. Wallieh 
during his continuance in the execution of these special and arduous duties, may 
be fixed at 500 rupees per mensem, he being afforded the aid of the Government 
establishment for his travelling, his guard, &c., and that his assistants may each 
have a consolidated allowance of 500 rupees per 
same assistance for their travelling. 


mensem, together with the 


5. We have the honour to submit for the consideration of the Right Honour¬ 
able the Governor-general of India in Council, copies of a letter we addressed to 
Captain Jenkins, (bated the 10th ultimo, and of liis answer, dated the 20th ultimo; 
and with reference to the season for active local operations having expired, 
and to the earliest period when Dr. Wallieh’s personal services can be needed 
on this mission, we w uild propose that wc should be instructed to direct him 

and 
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and his assisi ants to be at Suddya by the 1st of November next, aiul also to 
require Dr. Wallich to convey intermediately, to Captain Jenkins and Lieutenant 
Charlton, such suggestions as will guide them in the collection of all the 
information and materials that may be calculated to enable him to commence 
operations from the instant of his arrival at Suddya. • 

6. We beg to avail ourselves of this opportunity for intimating to bis Lordship 
in Couneil, that we have deemed it expedient to direct Mr. Gordon to return to 
Bengal with the least practicable delay. The following are the considerations 
which have led us to this determination. The discovery of the growth of the 
tea in'Upper Assam, and the reports which we have received of the facility of 
multiplying it to any extent by seeds, render all supplies from China unneces¬ 
sary, inasmuch as there is every reason to suppose, that seeds, even of the. 
best sorts of tea, will produce only inferior sorts of plants when removed from 
their native soil; and the extensive supplies of the boliea kind, wliieli we have 
lately received from Mr. Gordon, together with those of the tea which may be 
expected to arrive soon, will answer all purposes of a trial. Besides, there is 
this great advantage in favour of the seeds produced within our own territories, 
that they may be had in a perfectly fresh state, aiul with comparatively little or 
no expense. With regard to the importation of Chinese cultivators and manu¬ 
facturers, we are of opinion, that the plan suggested by Captain Jenkins, in the 
letter which accompanied our officiating secretary’s letter of the 19th ultimo, 
for procuring that class of people front Yunnan, is far preferable to bringing 
them from China; at any rate 1 it holds out an auxiliary resource in ease Mr. 
Gordon, on the receipt of our instructions, should not have succeeded in pro¬ 
curing people willing to proceed to Bengal. 

We have &e. 

(signed) ./. Puttie. C. K. Robison. 

./. //'. a runt. Robert If ifkinson. 

C. R. 1'rereh/un. Rudhnkont l)ei). 

Ross !). Mumjles. Rum Co mu I S,u. 

./. R. Coin,). 

P. V.- -Since the above letter was draughted, we have received the enclosed letter 
from Hr. W allich, which we would strongly recommend for favourable con¬ 
sideration. 

(signed) ,/. Puttie. ./. Li. Coirin. 

./. IV. Grout. Unhurt Wilkinson. 

Ross L). Mo>it)h't. Jim iu hunt l)et>. 

C. JR. Treeciinm. Rum Cornu/ S’’,,. 

( '. K. Robison. 

(True copy.) 

(,-igned; ./. IT. {Jruut , 

l)ep> See- to the Gov of India. 


From Captain Jrnkins, Agent to the Governor-general, 


Esq., m. Secretary to the Tea Committee; 


20 


Assam, to 
February 


Ni IVuilieh , 
i s:5f>. 


T have the honour to acknowledge the receipt this day of your letter of the 
1 (ith instant. 

2 . In addressing you on the 0th of last month, 1 conceive there was still some 
time remaining of this season that might be usefully employed at Sudya in 
inquiries preparatory to a trip into the districts producing the tea plant ; but the 
season is short in the eastern extremity of Assam, and at present, there can he 
no doubt that ere this letter could he acted upon below, it would be a useless 
exposure to attempt sending up any individual until the rains are over. 

3. I would beg to suggest, however, that as early as possible the gentlemen 
to be deputed eventually to Sudya should be directed to proceed to the Kasiah 
hills, to be at hand to take advantage of t he earliest possible period of starting, 
which would probably be between tiie 1 st and 1 oth of October. From Churiah 

6 3 - f 2 they 
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they would come to this station, where their boats should be previously got * 
ready. ■ 

4. I am of opinion not only that the sendees of the gentlemen deputed might 
be very advantageously employ ed in the meantime in the Kasiah hills in general 
pursues of natural history, the results of which might be of importance to this 
frontier, but that it is highly probable that their researches might be made con¬ 
ducive to the particular subject of their mission, by the discovery of favourable 
localities for plantations in thoseTiills. The very singular variety of aspect and 
climate possessed by that part of this range of hills, which commences with 
Central Cftchar and ends in the Garrow hills, inclines me to suppose that we 
could grow within it every variety of tea known in commerce. 


5. I consider the Garrow hills to resemble more nearly the country of tlu: 
Brazils, “into which the tea. has been so successfully introduced, than any 
country in India that l am in any way acquainted with. Although those 
hills are'dreadful for notorious unhealthiness, this is true only of the jungles 
below them; the central tracts may be approached safely from the Kasiah 
country. They are elevated and, I believe, salubrious, and wonderfully rich in 
vegetable and mineral productions. On these, subjects the gentlemen deputed, 
during their detention in the hills, could not fail of making most interesting and 
va l liable i nvestigat ions. 


<i. 1 have only further to observe, that if our relations with Ava admitof if, 
1 would most strongly suggest, that the present deputation should, after a resi¬ 
dence of a couple of months on our frontier, cross the Patkoye hills, and pro¬ 
ceed through the Ava Shan provinces to the frontier of Yunnan; this would 
bring us acquainted with all the districts east of China producing the tea plant, 
and their journey would otherwise he of the very highest importance to the 
empire in all points of view. With regard to useful .information of every sort 
that would he acquired hy such an extension of their trip, I know of 110 journey 
that could be undertaken from British India likely to be attended with more 
valuable results. 

(signed) F. Jenkins, 

Political Agent’s Office, Assam, Agent to Governor-General. 

2 (> February 1835. 


Extract India Revenue Consultations, 13 March 1835. 

From TT r . 1J. Macmujhten , Esq., Secretary to Government of India, to 

K. IVuUkh , Esq., m. n., Officiating Secretary to the Tea Committee; 

H February 1835. 

Sir, 

I am directed hy the Right Honourable the Governor-general of India in 
Council to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated the 28th ultimo, and in 
reply to request that you will inform the Committee, that his Lordship in Couiir 
eil has been pleased to sanction the appointment of Mr. C. A. Bailee, upon a 
salary of 150 rupees per mensem, for the charge of the tea nurseries to»be pre¬ 
pared in Upper Assam, at Sudya, and other places. 

2 . His Lordship in Council is also pleased to authorize the outlay of such 
sums as may he necessary for the formation and maintenance of the nurseries. 
Periodical statements of their expenditure will be submitted by the Committee 
for the information of Government. 

3. A copy of the present correspondence has been forwarded to the Commis¬ 
sioner of Assam, with instructions to him to arrange for the payment of the 
allowance to Mr. Bruce, and the disbursements above authorized, from the 
nearest treasury under his authority. 

(signed) W. H. Macnaghtcn, 

Secretary to Government of India. 

Council Chamber, 11 February 1835. 
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Extract India Revenue Consultations, 5 March 1835. ’ 

From G. J. Gordon , Esq. to Dr. Wallich ; Lintin, 23 November 1834. 

Sir, 

For three weeks after my joining the “ Colonel Young” on the coast, the 
weather continued so boisterous, that we should certainly have been frustrated 
had we attempted to proceed to Ning Fe Hyen in the “ Fairy” within the term 
limited for her return. In the meantime, Mr. Gutzlaff was active in his in¬ 
quiries regarding the most eligible' route to the Ankoy (Nyan hi) hills ; and 
it was finally determined that we should land from a deep bay, which you will 
find in the map of the province of Fokien, lying between the bay of Suen Clien- 
fu on the north, and that of Ilya-men, or Amivi, on the south. Owing to the 
want of any chart of the bay, wo durst not anchor farther up than within 
about 20 miles of its head, and it was not till the* 7 th that the weather mode¬ 
rated so far as to make it safe for a boat to go so great a distance. On the. 
morning of the 8 th November we at last set out on our expedition, from which 
we safely returned on the 13tli. Accompanying I have the pleasure of send¬ 
ing you a journal of occurrences and observations on this little trip, takeu 
from memoranda kept by Mr. Gutzlaff and myself. The success of this first 
attempt has only served to make me more eagerly desirous of visiting both 
Woo-ee and the green-tea districts to the north; but I apprehend it will be 
necessary to return to Bengal in the first instance; with tin; cultivators expected 
from Bohea. I am strongly persuaded that the inferiority of Ankoy tea arises 
more from unskilful culture and preparation of tilt; loaf than from soil or 
climate ; l made, therefore, no offer to the peasantry at Twa-Be to accompany 
me to Bengal as planters, reserving recourse to them as a pis oiler, in ease of 
disappointment in the other quarter. "With reference to the brittleness and thin¬ 
ness of the shell which covers the tea-seed, as well as to the moist, and, at the 
same time, oily nature of the kernel, I have judged it most expedient to put 
them ii]) in barrels with dry sand, as giving them the best chance for preserva¬ 
tion. Mr. Beale will sow a few of them in his garden to ascertain whether they 
are at present in good vegetating condition ; an^uf they are, I trust they will 
continue in that state till they reach Almora, where they should he immediately 
sown in beds, such as 1 have described in my journal. I take it. for granted, 
that the moment they reach you they will he despatched, in well-soldered tin 
canisters, to Mr. Traill, with such instructions as you may think expedient. They 
are said to take three months to spring, and are not transplanted till the 
ensuing month of Man’ll. It is still a question in my mind, whether part of 
that interval may not be spent by me to greater advantage in China than in 
Bengal. Mr. Gutzalff is now perfectly willing to accompany me to tlic Woo-ee 
district, as well as to the northward, and I may never be able again to com¬ 
mand bis invaluable assistance, without which it would be quite in vain to 
attempt a journey of such length into the interior. Should my final deter¬ 
mination be to remain in China with this view, it will be desirable to postpone 
the expedition till the month of March, that I may have an opportunity of wit¬ 
nessing the process of gathering and preparing the leaf. On this point I pro¬ 
pose consulting with Mr. Daniell, and I shall probably be guided by liis 
recommendation. 

Should my native agent fail in procuring planters to proceed with me, I shall 
certainly remain to wait the success of other springs, which Mr. Gutzluff pro 
poses ( to put in motion. None of my English friends here have been able to 
do anything towards tlic object of my mission, and I attribute, to Mr. Gutzlaff 
alone my success, as far as it has hitherto gone, or may eventually be attained. 
I mentioned to you in my last, that, before my return to the coast, several of 
the contractors had announced that they had seed ready for delivery ; as an¬ 
ticipated, it was found to be unripe, and was rejected on that score, without 



will approve. By going to the coast, I might doubtless have of myself been 
able to procure some sort of tea-seed, but, without liis aid, none that could he 
m the slightest degree depended upon as genuine. I have no doubt, either, 
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that I might have engaged the same agents as the Dutch, but it would have 
been with the almost sure result of being supplied with seeds from plants 
growing within the province of (luantong, which, with reference to my instruc¬ 
tions, I should have considered as only one degree short of total failure in my 
mission. 

Should the result of further deliberation and consultation with my friends 
be in favour of my return to Bengal this season, I will take care to leave such 
directions as will, I trust, secure a further annual supply of Bohea tea-seed, as 
well as a supply of tea-seed and plants from the green-tea districts; and in the 
same ease, J shall return by the very first opportunity after the arrival here of 
the Bohea planters, whom 1 expect in January. 

Lintin, 23 November 183-1. (signed) G. J. Gordon. 

P.S .—I have furnished Miss Napier with a small quantity of tea-seed, which 
she intends trying in Scotland. 

(signed) G.J.G. 


No. jo. 


Extract India Revenue Consultations, 30 March IS3 5. 

From jV. lVoI/ich, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Tea Committee, to W. If. 

Mnnuu/htrn, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, &e. &c.‘&c. 

Dear Sir, Botanic Garden, *24 January 1835. 

1 hasten to send you, for the purpose of your doing me the honour to 
submit them to the Right Honourable the Governor-general, samples of tea- 
seeds and fruits, which wen* safely landed here late yesterday oveuing from the 
Forth, having been sent round from China by Mr. Gordon in November. The 
consignment consists of one hogshead, one quarter cask, and a small case; and 
upon the whole, this noble supply of seeds appears fresh and good. I have 
already taken the orders of the Committee (previous to the landing of the 
seeds), for tlieir being divided between Kumnon, Sirinore, ami our oirn tea 
province, Upper Assam. 

The seeds are of Bohea tej^and 1 shall with the least possible delay be. able 
to report as to the vegetalivoVhte of them : a quantity shall be -.own here this 
day. 

But l have feelings of a still more intense pleasure on this occasion, for 1 am 
able to verify, beyond all further question, the Committee’s Report to Govern¬ 
ment relative to the genuineness of the Assam tea. -More than that, the cor¬ 
rectness of the distinctive eh a meters of the tea and camellia, has also on this 
occasion been most amply and fully confirmed. Most, fortunately it lias so 
happened that there were a few camellia capsules among the supplies just re¬ 
ceived ; they are of course of a China species. I beg to add them to the tea 
seeds in the accompanying bottle (wrapped in a separate small paper) in order 
to satisfy his Lordship that the sketch of the Nepaul camellia (copied from the. 
Plant re Asialicsv Rariores), which accompanied the Committee’s Report, is a 
faithful representation of the Chinese camellia also. 

I have, &<?. 

(signed) A. Wallich. 


(No.27.)—From IF.//. Mnrnnght<n, Esq.,‘Secretary to theGovernment of India, 
to the Tea Committee, dated 30 March 1835. 

Gentlemen, 

I aim directed by the Governor-general of India in Council to acknowledge 
the receipt of your officiating secret ary’s letter, dated the 24th of January, sub¬ 
mitting samples of tea-seeds and fruits recently landed from China. 

2 . It appears to he your intention to divide this supply between Kumaon, 
Sirinore, and Upper Assam ; hut I am desired to suggest, to you, that it would be 
desirable to extend the experimental cultivation to other parts of India, and to 
request that you will forward a portion of the present supply to the chief secre¬ 
tary to Government Fort St. George, with a view to its being distributed to the 
commissioner and resident in Mysore, and to the superintendent of the Nul- 

gherrie hills. ’ _ 
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3. The commissioner will he instructed to endeavour to introduce the culti- 
tation into the Nuggur district, and the resident will he instructed to forward 
the supply which he may receive to t.lu; superintendent of Coorg, with a view to 
its introduction into that country. 


4. AH three officers will he directed to furnish, through me, for your infor¬ 
mation, the result of the experiment, and you are requested to accompany the 
supply of seeds with such suggestions as to the mode of cultivation as you may 
deem calculated to ensure its success. 


Council Chamber, 30 March 1S35. (signed) IT r . //. M<tautghtt>n* 

{Secretary to the. Government of India. 


Extract India Rkvente Consultations, I June 1835. 


From N. ff r aJIir/i , Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Tea Committee, to IF. //. 

M n aim/life it , Esq., Secretary to Government of India; 20 May 1835. 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Tea Committee to send you, for the purpose of being 
laid before the Honourable the Governor-general of India in Council, the accom¬ 
panying packet, containing a sample of Assam tea prepared by Lieut. Charlton, 
of Suddya, and recently received by dawk Banghy. 

2. Owing to the unusual wet and boisterous weather which has been expe¬ 
rienced of late, and notwithstanding the precaution that had been taken before 
despatching the sample, by packing it in a tin case enclosed within a strong 
wooden box, covered with wax cloth, the heavy rains had penetrated, and the 
tea arrived in a perfectly damp and mouldy condition. It was immediately 
placed in the sun and dried, and is now submitted to the examination of 
Government. 

3. Considering the above 1 unfortunate accident, and likewise that the leaves 
were gathered from the wild or oral) tree, and have not undergone a proper 
course of manipulation, the Committee are of opinion that the sample affords 
the most, satisfactory evidence that ihe result of the active investigation in 
whieh they are engaged will prove highly important and successful. It; will be 
found thiil the tea, notwithstanding what has happened to it, is equal to the 
ordinary blaek sort (Congou), in common use among tie* lower orders at home, 
and that it bears also a favourable comparison with, the Burmese or Shan tea, 
of which, by order of the Committee, I bog leave to send a large ball, which was 
presented to them by Lieut.-Colonel Burney, the lle-ah-ui at A*.a. 


No. 1 2 . 


'lea Committee’s Office, (signed) 

H. C. Botanic Garden, 20 May 183.'». 


iV, il '/dY/i. M.!»., 
Official ing Secretary 


(No.Cl.)-—From IF. 77. Monuu/hten, Esq., Secretary to Government of India, to 
N. ff'tiUirJt , Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Tea Committee; l June IK.*>.>. 


Sir, 

I am directed, by the Honourable the Governor-general of India in Council 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 20th ult., and the speci¬ 
mens of tea which accompanied it, and in reply to request that you will 
acquaint the Committee of the gratification derived by Government from the 
satisfactory prospect thus afforded, that the result of the important investiga¬ 
tion in Which they are now engaged will prove sueeesstid. 


Council Chamber, I June 1835 . (signed) IE. //. Mttcnaghtfn . 

Secretary to Government of India- 


No. i 3 . 
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Extract India Revenue Consultations, 18 May 1835. 


From N. Wallich, Esq., m. i>., Officiating Secretary to Tea Committee, to 
W. II. Maenaghten, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India; 6 May 1835. 

■4 Sir, 

I am directed by the Tea Committee to send you, for the purpose of being 
submitted to the consideration of the Honourable! the Governor-general of India 
in Council, the accompanying copy of a communication from Mr. Trevelyan, 
dated the 18th ultimo, and of two letters therein referred to from Captain 
Jenkins and Lieutenant Charlton. 


2 . The Committee concurring entirely in the sentiments and views expressed 
in these letters, and being of opinion that the object of their labours would he 
great!}' promoted by their being allowed to hold out to tije Rev. Mr. Gut/.laff’s 
enterprise the encouragement proposed by Mr. Trevelyan, they beg leave to 
recommend that they wav be authorized to intimate to the Rev. Gentleman, 
that in the event of bis undertaking, and successfully performing, the over¬ 
land journey through China to Assam, he will be suitably rewarded by this 
Government. 

(signed) N. Wallich, m. d.. 

Tea Committee’s Office, H. C. Botanic - Officiating Secretary. 

Gardens, (i May 1835. 


No. 10. 
F.nclosure. 


From C. E. Trevelyan, Esq., to Dr. IVallich. m 

My dear Sir, Calcutta, 18 April 1835. 

When my friend C. -overly Jackson, of our civil service, returned from China, 
about two years ago, he informed me that Mr. Gutzlaff had it in contemplation 
to penetrate into Assam through Yunnan, and on my causing the circumstance 
to be intimated to Lord William, I was authorized by his Lordship to say, that 
if Mr. Gutzlaff succeeded in making the journey he would be rewarded for it; 
my attention was again called to the subject by a conversation I had a, few 
months since with Mr. Clarke, the late China writer, and I wrote in conse¬ 
quence to Captain Jenkins, whose reply I send you, together with its en¬ 
closure. 

You are welcome to keep these letters, and make any use of them you like. 
I think a person so remarkably qualified as Mr. Gutzlaff is said to bo, could not 
employ his time better than in exploring the interior of China, and ascertaining 
the facilities which exist for such communication between it and Calcutta. 

Perhaps the Tea Committee would recommend to Government, that the same 
kind of general encouragement should be held out to Mr. Gutzlaff to do so, as 
I was authorized by Lord William to give; or some specific plan, with its 
appropriate reward, might be suggested to him, with reference to the increased 
degree of importance which now belongs to the inquiries. Might it not be as 
well to have the double, chance of success, which would be obtained by Mr. 
Gutzlaff’s setting off for Assam at the. same time that you and your compa¬ 
nions start for Yunnan. 

(signed) C. E. Trevelyan. 


From Captain F. Jenkins to C. E. Trevelyan , Esq. 

Sir, Gowahatty, 9 April 1835. 

I did not reply to your note about Mr. Gutzlaff sooner, as I wished to have 
Lieutenant Charlton’s opinion on the subject of his intended journey. I am now 
able to send you this, and 1 do not know that I have much to add. Qf course 
Mr. G. would come in a Chinese dress, and would know the road to Santafaw, 
on the eastern side, and thence I cannot imagine any difficulty in his finding 
his way into Ava, or Assam. The most interesting route, however, by far, would 
be up me great Nankin river, and thence across from the head of that river 

(from 
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(from a northerly and southerly direction to its due eastern course) to Blior 
Khamti, where Wilcox finished his survey. 

In that short distance he would be able to solve all the problems about the 
.great rivers of Cambodia, Cochin, and Laos ; whether or not they come from 
Upper Tartary. This part of the world is totally unknown to us, and I believe 
to the Chinese; it was never crossed by their armies that we know of, and w as 
never penetrated by the Jesuit missionaries. If Colonel Burney could be pre¬ 
vailed upon to move up the Irrawaddy as far as it is navigable, lie would pick¬ 
up a great deal of information that would be serviceable to us. The two coun¬ 
tries may be highly useful to each other; but only by our assuming our proper 
position, and dictating whatever we may feel to be necessary for the good of 
either. The country is prostrate before us, and the population would lie glad 
to put themselves under our protection; but we cannot open a trade from 
Assam to Ava, that would be so profitable to India and all the countries east, 
merely to indulge his Majesty in a vain fancy, that by the interdiction, lie makes 
his country less accessible in ease of the recurrence of a war. Lieutenant 
Charlton’s postscript requires, I think, immediate attention ; we ought to do 
something to improve the road on our side; and the small revenue we shall now 
raise at Sudya might most profitably be spent on these local improvements. 

(signed) F. Jenkins. 


From Lieutenant A. Charlton to Captain Jenkins. 

Sir, Sudya, 30 March 1835. 

I had yesterday the pleasure of receiving your letter of the 12th instant, 
and am glad to hear there is a prospect of Mr. Gutzlaff’s penetrating from 
Canton through Yunnan to Assam. His best plan would be, 1 think, on 
leaving Yunnan, to accompany the caravan which starts from the frontier town 
of Chanda, or Santa, for Munkoom and Hookoom, in the Burmah territory, 
annually in the month of October or November, consisting of from 500 to 1,000 
traders ; and if he could travel as a Chinaman incognito, so much the better; 
he need not then be apprehensive of the slightest danger or molestation. There 
appears to be a good understanding between the Chinese, Shuns, Burmese, and 
Singphoos, with whom ho would come in contact after leaving Yunnan : but if 
it be discovered his being a European, l would recommend his not. leaving 
Munkoom without a guard of Burma sepoys, or some influential person on the 
part of the governor, Moha Scree Kio Dang, to accompany him as far as our 
frontier, the Patkay hills. The following, I am told, is the direct route from 
the frontier town of Santa to this place ; but 1 cannot enumerate all the inter¬ 
mediate stages : 


Hon. Company’ 
Territories. 


From Santa to Hookum 

— Hookum to the Patkay Hills 
s') — Patkay Hills to Beesa - 
J— Beesa to Sudyali, by water - 


21 days' journey. 
5 — 


3 

t 


do 


But the route the caravan takes is, l believe, 

From Santa to Moonkoom - 15 days. 

— Moonkoom to Hookoom - 8 — 

Which makes the journey 32 days from Santa to this place. None of the 
Chinese merchants have hitherto come nearer to our territory than Hookoom; 
but from the inquiries they have been making lately-, I fully expect to see some 
of them at Sudyah in December or January next, especially if any of tlicir 
countrymen are sent up here, whom Mr. Gordon is to bring from China. 

(signed) A. Charlton. 


The road is good, I believe, from Santa to the Patkay hills; after which, 
I need not tell you, it is very bad indeed. The Chinese carry their merchan¬ 
dize on mules. 
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No. 18. 


Extract India Revenue Consultations, 6 July 1835 . 

(No. (>7 •) —From If. If. Esq., Secretary to Government of India, 

to Officiating Secretary to the Tea Committee; (5 July 1835. 

Sir, 

I \m desired by the Honourable the Governor-general of India in Council to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 25tli ultimo, on the subject 
of the proposed overland-journey by Mr. Gutzlaff, from China to Assam. 

2. The Tea Committee recommend, that in the event of the journey in ques¬ 
tion being undertaken by that gentleman, he should be guaranteed his Chinese 
allowance of 800 /. per annum during his absence, and an additional remunera¬ 
tion of 5,000 rupees. 

3. The Governor-general in Council is of opinion, that the proposed journey 
might he productive of advantage, from the increased knowledge which it would 
afford of Chinn and tin; intervening countries, and that it embraces national 
objects, for which the authorities under the Crown in China might he disposed 
to afford support to the undertaking, by permitting Mr. Gutzlaff to draw the 
salary attached to his office during the period of his absence, in which east' the 
Governor-general of India in Council will he prepared to present Mr. Gutzlaff 
with the sum ot 5,000 rupees, on the completion of his journey ; or if the autho¬ 
rities in China will consent to furnish two-thirds of the amount required for 
this purpose, (namely, the salary of Mr. Gutzlaff, during his absence, and the 
bonus of 5,000 rupees.) the Company's Government: will supply the remaining 
third of those sums. 

4. You arc authorized to conclude the arrangement: for Mr. Gutzlaff"s journey 
on either of these terms, reporting the result for the information of the Gover¬ 
nor-general in Council. 

(signed) // . //. Macniojhtni, 

Council Chamber, Secretary to Government of India. 

6 July 1835. 


N«>. 1 


Extract India 


Revenue Consultations, 21 September 1835. 


From the Tea Committee to If. IT. Maamyhtni, Esq., Secretary to the 
Government of India; 18 September 1835. 


Sir, 

\Ye beg to report to you, for the information of the Honourable the Gover¬ 
nor-general of India, the return of our secretary, Mr. Gordon, from China, in 
obedience to our instructions, as sanctioned by Government in their proceed¬ 
ings of 13 March last.. 

Mr. Gordon has already sent a large supply of tea-seeds of the black tea 
kind, and had, in March last, engaged a party to proceed to the green tea 
country for the sake of procuring a supply of seed of that description, also 
as well as of engaging persons properly qualified to superintend its cultivation, 
and the manipulation of the leaves. . 

•Mr. Gordon had also, previously to leaving Canton, engaged two emissaries 
to proceed to the Bohea country, for the purpose of acquiring important infor¬ 
mation regarding the cultivation and manufacture of the best black teas, and 
of engaging competent superintendents. 

Should the emissaries above alluded to succeed in their missions, so far as to 
bring to Canton persons of the required description, the expenses incurred 
will, inclusive of advances, amount to about 4,500 dollars ; and there will still 
remain a risk that the superintendents engaged may draw back when they find 
their services are required beyond the limits of China. 

Mr. Gordon has taken the precaution to emrage the best services of some of 
liis private friends resitting at Canton and Macao in perfecting those arrange¬ 
ments, by entering into such engagements with the cultivators, &c., as may 
induce them to proceed to Bengal; and, in taking measures for the safe trans¬ 
mission of such seeds and plants as they may bring. Looking, however, upon 
the acquisition of properly qualified persons to superintend the cultivation and 

manufacture 
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manufacture of tea, as of vital importance to the successful introduction of tea 
culture within the British territories in India, and, in fact, as forming the only 
desideratum now required to ensure so important a result, we. cannot but feel 
a most anxious wish that Mr. Gordon were himself on the spot to conclude 
such agreements as may be requisite with that view, and to remove all such 
doubts and apprehensions as might tend to deter the persons alluded to from 
undertaking so distant a voyage. 

We have, therefore, earnestly to request the sanction of his Honor in 
Council, for the immediate return of Mr. Gordon to China. His absence is not 
likely to exceed the period of three, or, at the* utmost, of four months; and there 
are no important duties for him to be performed here that can conic in the 
least in competition, in the estimation of the Committee, with the paramount 
object likely to he attained by bis speedy return to China. 

As the season for a re-voyage to China is already far advanced, we solicit file 
earliest intimation of the decision of his Honor in Council on the point sub¬ 
mitted. 

We have, &e. 


(signed) 


Calcutta, 18 September 1835. 


J. Pottle. 

./. // . Grant. 
J. II. Colrin. 


C. I]. Treed,,a». 
(!. K. Hof,iron. 


From IF. 11. Manua/hten. Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, to the 
Tea Committee, dated 21 st September 1835. 

Gentlemen, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, datd the ! St !i 
in>tant, reporting the return of Mr. Gordon from China, and the >tep.s taken by 
him to secure seeds, plants, and cultivators, and requesting sanction for his 
return to China for the purpose of completing the arrangements which he has 
already put. in train. 


2 . In reply, l am desired to acquaint you, that; ill compliance with the recom¬ 
mendation of the Committee, the Honourable the Governor-general Of India in 
Council has been pleased to sanction Mr. (Jordon’s return to China, and the 
continuance to him of the additional allowance of 500 rupees per mensem, for 
the further period of four months. 


I have, ,Ve. 


Council Chamber, (signed) //'. //. Maena^htm. 

21 Sept. 1835. Secretary to the < Jovernment of India. 


Ordered, That the necessary communication be made to the civil auditor. 


Extract Tnota Revenue Consultations, 24 August 1835. 


From N. WaUieh, Esq., M.n., Officiating Secretary, Tea Committee, to ii. li. 
Mucnatjhten, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, dated 11 August 1835. 


Sir, 

On the 20 th of May I had the honour, by order of the Tea Committee, to 
forward to you a sample of tea produced at Assam from the wild plants growing 
about Suddeya. The Committee having within these few days received a 
further supply from Lieutenant Charlton, which, being packed in well-corked 
bottles, has arrived in a much better condition than the above sample, I am 
directed to send you the accompanying specimen of it, requesting that you will 
please to submit it to the Honourable the Governor-general of India in Council, 
as a much more satisfactory sample of the Assam tea, both in regard to smell 
and taste, than that previously furnished, which, as I intimated at the time, had 
63 . « 2 suffered 
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suffered from mouldiness. I beg leave to observe, that in both instances the 
leaves have, been gathered from the wild shrub, and that they have not under¬ 
gone that proper course of manipulation which alone is capable of imparting 
and securing the genuine flavour to any sort of tea. 

I have, &c. 

Tea Committee Office, Botanic (signed) N. IVaUieh, m. d., 

Garden, 11 August 1835. Officiating Secretary, Tea Committee. 


No. 3. 


(No. 35.) -From IV. If. Maenar/hten, Esq., Secretary to the Government of 
India, to A. IVaUieh , Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Tea Committee, dated 
*21 An trust 1835. 


Sir, 

I am directed by tin 1 Honourable the Governor-general of India in Council 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 1 Itli instant, submitting further 
sample of the Assam tea, the leaves of which have been gathered from the wild 
shrub, but have not undergone a proper course of manipulation. 

2. In reply, I am desired" to apprise you of the satisfaction which the Govern¬ 
ment have derived from the further prospect which is thus afforded of the 
successful result of the important inquiry in which the Committee is engaged. 

I have, &<*. 

Council Chamber, (signed) IF. II. Maenar/hten, 

24 August 1835. Secretary to the Government of India. 


Extract India Revenue Consultations, 23 November 1835. 

From the Members of the Tea Committee, to IV. II. Marnafjhtep, Esq., Secretary 
to the Government of India; 12 November 1835. 

Sir, 

As showing the first operations of the mission, we have the honour to submit 
to the Honourable the Governor-general of India in Council, an original letter 
from Dr. Wallicli, together with an analysis by Mr. M'Clclland, of different 
of tea soils from China and Munnipore. 

We have &c. 

(signed) J. Pat tie. C. K. Robison. 

Calcutta J. R. Colvin. Radakmit Deb. 

12 November 1835. C. E. Treveli/an. Ram Comal Sen. 


No. 8. 


From N. IVaUieh , Esq. m.d., on deputation to Assam, to the Officiating 
Secretary to the Tea Committee, without date. 

Sir. 

I request you will do me the favour to inform the Tea Committee, that 1 
arrived here with my party on the J Oth of this month. 

Aoeordingto the arrangement made with CaptainJenkins, agent to the Governor- 
general on the north-east frontier, I immediately informed him of our having 
reached Chirra, requesting his advice respecting our further movements. Ilis 
reply, dated at Gowaliatty the 20tli, reached me yesterday at Mamloo, whither 
we had proceeded on a tour of examination. It recommends our joining him 
as soon as we can, in order that we may get into our boats, and go on to 
Suddcya. He expresses his confident expectation that all hostilities will have 
terminated before we can reach that principal point of our inquiries, and that 
we shall be able to pursue these with safety and success. We shall accordingly 
break ground to-morrow, proceeding to Gowahutty by Myreeng and Runklow, 
and intending to make every possible inquiry during our progress across the 
Khoseah hills- That a vast field is still open for us in that direction is obvious, 
from the extent of the harvest which has already been gathered, and which 
J am happy to think will satisfy the Committee and the Government that we 

have 
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have not been uselessly employed during, our journey to and stay at Chirra. 
It would be improper tp enter into any details of our labours on the present 
occasion; it may not however he uninteresting to the Committee to he informed, 
that among a variety of vegetable forms, which this range of hills has in common 
with the tea provinces of China, are two, perhaps three, species of camellia, and 
a sort of star anise, resembling that of China in every respect, but in its flavour. 
These facts are of great importance with reference to the spontaneous growth 
of the tea in Upper Assam, and most probably also at Munipore. Our botanical 
and geological collections are already immense, and I venture to hope that they 
will be found in the highest degree creditable to the indefatigable zeal and 
research of the two scientific gentlemen attached to my deputation. 

I have the pleasure to enclose a report of Mr. M‘Clelland, on several samples 
of tea soils from Munipore and China, which were* forwarded by Major Grant 
and Mr. Gordon ; they were, analyzed by him on our way to Chattue. 

In requesting that you will do me the honour to submit this letter, and its 
enclosure, to the Committee, I beg to explain, that I should have reported my 
arrival here long before now, had l not been desirous at the same time to give 
some information respecting my further movements, which I was unable to do 
until 1 had got the above-mentioned letter from Colonel Jenkins. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) A". WuUivh, m.d., 

On Deputation to Assam. 


Examination of Soils in which the Tea Plant is cultivated in China. 


Specimen 1 ; contained in a small parcel of about an ounce weight, marked 
“ Soil of the HonamTea Shrubberies;” to which was added, in Dr. Wnllieh’s 
handwriting, “ Received per £ Forth,’ from Mr. Gordon, 22 d August 1835.” 

It is salmon colour, loose, and friable. On rubbing it on the palm of the 
hand it. resolves itself into two portions; one consisting of angular grains, 
which scratch glass; the other adheres to the skin, renders it shining, and 
feels soft and somewhat meagre. 

1 laving been first bruised greatly and mixed, 200 grains were heated to about 
300 Fahr., it only lost four grains of its weight. 

It was again bruised and sifted, when sandy parts, with slight adherent dust, 
amounted to 12!) grains impalpable powder ; 03, and 2 grains of undecomposed 
vegetable fibres, were the (Afferent i*esults. 

The earth) parts were digested in delito muriatic acid for 12 hours, washed 
and dried, when the remaining insoluble matter amounted to 171 grains. 

The acid solution was then treated in succession with prussiate and car¬ 
bonate of potash, and afterwards boiled, and the different precipitate* procured 
bv these means dried and examined. 

•f 

The parts that were insoluble in muriatic acid were exposed for 20 minutes 
to the heat of a charcoal fire, and scarcely lost any portion of their weight. 
They were then boiled for two hours in sulphuric diluted acid*, washed and 
dried, and were found to have lost 3(> grains of their weight. The insoluble 
parts were found to be chiefly angular grains of quartz, intermixed with tine 
silieious powder. 

From the foregoing experiments, the. constituents of this soil may, with suffi¬ 
cient accuracy for agricultural purposes, be stated as follows : 


' Dilute sulphuric 
acid. 


I : 


Silex ----- 

- 

- 

- 

1.15 

Alumine - 

- 

- 

- 

:ni 

Carl), magnes. - 

- 

- 

- 

a 

- lime - 

_ 

- 

- 

4 

Oxide of iron - 

- 

- 

- 

i:i 

Roots and fibres of plants 

- 

- 

- 

O 

Water of absorption 
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The following five specimens of soils, sent by Mr. Gordon from the black-tea 
districts visited by him in China, were received by a previous conveyance; they 
(ij. '03 were 
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were contained in distinct papers, consisting of from 200 to 400 grains in each; 
the whole were enclosed in a small box, and forwarded per c Emily,’ Captain 
Booth by, to Dr. Wnllich. 

In ranking these additional soils according to their external characters, they 
separate into two varieties: the first variety is a yellow colour, composed of 
concrete masses, which are very friable, and soft between the fingers; the 
second variety is grey, consisting also of friable masses, and with occasional 
irregular-shaped pieces of gravel, apparently felspar, hardened, in its decom¬ 
posed state, by oxide of iron. 

A specimen of decomposed felspar, including minute hexagonal crystals of 
quartz, and spotted with oxide of iron, and a fresh specimen, probably of the 
same, accompanied these soils. The fresh specimen just alluded to, resembles 
granite, but has pinite as a basis to the felspar, and quartz instead of mica; the 
quartz, indeed, is in very small proportion. These geological specimens, no 
doubt, belong to the rock that affords these soils. 

The first variety of these soils comprises two parcels, only distinguished from 
each other by different degrees of intensity of colour; the one was reddish 
yellow, approaching to the brightness of the Honam soil already described, and 
the other was a pale yellow'. These specimens may either have been taken from 
the same, or from distinct plantations; as, however, they were forwarded sepa¬ 
rately, so also ! thought it best to examine them. 


(No. 2.) 


Besides the colour, it has a great many of the characters of the Honam soil; 
it feels, however, more uniformly soft, and does not adhere so much to the 
skin, or fed meagre. 

Nearly the same method of analysis was adopted in this as in the examination 
of the Honam soil: the following are the constituents afforded: 


Siltv - 
Alumina 
Ov.ide nf iron 
(..’lu ll, lime 

maguos. 

Muriate of soda 
Water of absorption 


71 
i2 


1 

1 

a 


f 
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One hundred grains only were examined of this and the following soils, owing 
to the smallness of the quantities supplied; it being our wish also to reserve a 
small portion of each sample for the purpose of comparison with such soils as 
we nitty meet in Assam. The same causes, and the want of a sufficient deli- 
eatedialanoe, prevented my taking their specific gravities. 

(No. 3.) 

This soil is soft to tin* feel, and is composed of very friable nodules, mixed 
with flat, irregular pieces of gravel. In the- course of its analysis, the only 
peculiarity to be mentioned was, that after having been heated, bruised, mid 
sifted, it afforded 00 grains of impalpable, powder; the remainder consisted of 
minute particles cemented into small grains like soft sand, and on breaking 
these they were found to he red intefnaliy and white without. 

The following are the constituents of this soil: 


Silex - 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

(IS 

Alumina 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

20 

Carl), nuigm-s. 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 1 

- lima 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- i 

Oxide of iron 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

5 

Muriate of soda 

- 

- 

• 

- 


- 

1 

Water of absorption 
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The three following soils belong to the grey variety already mentioned : 


(No. 4.) 


This is a light-grey soil, containing irregular earthy nodules of gravel, which 
on being fractured, look like earthy felspar. Moistened and quickly dried, it 
becomes somewhat hard and solid, so as to be reduced again to powder, with 
some difficulty, between the fingers. This peculiarity renders it rough, as if it 
contained coarse sand, which it does not. Its constituents are, 


Silox - 
Alumino 
Oxide of iron 
Curb, lime 
Alkaline salt. 

Water of absorption 



so 

G 

G 

O 

1 

<) 

mo 


(No. 5.) 

The physical characters of this soil are the same as those of No. - 1 ; hut the 
gravel contained in that only amounted to about .‘5 per cent.., while it forms 20 
per cent, of this soil. Its constituents are as follow: 

>Sile\, in the state of earthy felspar, variously red need'll 
from the size of gravel to impalpable powder -Ji 
Alumino s 

Oxide of iron t 

Carl*, lime - -- -- -- -j 1 

Alkaline salt --------j 1 

Water of absorption ------ I a 

” I 10u 


(No. C.) 

The whole sample of this soil adhered, together, forming a brittle, mass ol 
dark-grey colour, with occasional small nodules of gravel, and a tew slight 
iindccompnscd vegetable fibres, projecting from the surface. 

The nodules of gravel present, the. same external characters as those observed 
in t.lu* hist, two soils, and constitute about five per cent, of the whole. The 
ingredients of this soil are, 


Silex - 
Alumina 
Oxide of iron 
Carl*, lime 
Alkaline salt - 
AY ater of absorption 


i *> 

I i 
1 


JilO 


Note. —The water of absorption has been estimated by the loss of weight 
sustained when the soil was exposed to such heat as slightly blackened the end 
of a stick when placed a few minutes in contact with the vessel containing 
the soil. 

As an appendix to the. foregoing, I may add the following result of an 
analysis of the soil of the valley of Money-pore, two specimens of which were 
transferred to me by Dr. Wnllieh. One of these had been received by the Tea 
Committee before Dr. Wallich became its officiating secretary, the other was 
afterwards received. The first is marked “ soil from the eastern side of the 
valley of Moneypore,” tlie second, specimen of the soil near Sonal, in Ahuiporc. 
where the tea (or camellia) seeds were found in Moneypore. See Major Orant 
letter, 24 May 1835. 

No. 1 . “ From the eastern side of Moneypore.” It is of a clear yellow colour ; 
when rubbed in the hand, it adheres to it, and renders it ochre yellow-. It is 

63 . G 4 composed 
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composed of nodules, which may be reduced to the finest powder between the 
fingers, requiring however considerable exertion. It contains : 

Silt'X - 
Almninc - 
Oxide of iron 
. Curb, lime - 
Water of absorption - 

I 100 


01 

32 

0 

2 

9 


No. 2. Is a dark,dirty, grey colour, abounding in vegetable fibre. It contains 
nodules of a much softer nature than the above soil, as well as an occasional 
fragment of steakito and felspar, but these were only found in a general exami¬ 
nation of a considerable quantity of the soil, and may be considered as adven¬ 
titious. Its constituents are as follows : 


Silex ------ 

Alumine - - 

Oxide of iron ------ 

Umleeomposed fibre - 

Animal or vegetable matter destructible by heat 
Water of absorption - 


49 

24 

8 

1 

8 

10 


100 


I do not know what the prevailing rocks are in the vicinity of these soils, but 
should infer that they arc clay slates. The last soil appears to have received 
manure, either by natural or artificial means. 

Chattuc, (i October 18U">. (signed) M'CfclInud. 


Extract India Revenue Proceedings, 8 February I860. 

a 

From Major A. White to Dr. N. JFaUich, m.d., dated Jorhaut, 21 Dec. 1 Sd.'>. 

My dear Sir, 

I have been making inquiries about tea here, and I find that the plant is to 
be found at a place called Gulroo Purbut, about 18 or 20 miles from this ; aud 
the Kaeharries, who arc the best labourers in Assam, are to he found quite 
close to the spot; so Rajah Purandur says, who enters heartily into the scheme, 
and will afford every assistance in procuring labourers. I herewith send a 
plant, which was transplanted from the hill a short time ago, and l send a num¬ 
ber of dried leaves, which were taken from the plants on the hill itself; by 
making a decoction from them, you will be enabled to judge as to its being the 
real tea or not; 1 am inclined to think that it is though, because I am told 
that two Burmese, or rather Shans, who had given offence to the Burmese 
Government, and had been compelled to take refuge in the province of Yunnan, 
taught a man named Boglee to make a decoction from the leaves gathered from 
the said Gulroo Purbut plant. He is a gardener, and is now employed by 
Government at Suddya, where you will see him. The two Shans came to 
Jorhaut with a view of seeking the aid of our Government to re-establish them, 
and I perfectly recollect their being here. 

I have sent out for another plant to the hill itself, and will send it as soon as 
it comes in. Gulroo Purbut is nearer than Jayee, and I think this of some con¬ 
sequence with reference to the success of an experimental nursery, as it is 
more within the pale of civilization than Muttock, or the site of the plants dis¬ 
covered in the Singhfo country. I am quite indifferent where the experiment 
is made; but if Suddya does not answer, I think this would be the best place, 
as a person superintending the plantation at Gulroo Purbut, might live here 
during the rains, for I do not think a European could live in the Assam jungles 
at that season, and from two years’ experience I know this to be a salubrious 
place. Mr. Scott got a boat load of plants from this place early in 1826, and 
sent them down to Gowalparah and Singamarie ; part went to Mr. Swinton. I 
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only knew this to-day. I send a specimen of coal found within half a day’s 
journey of Gulroo Purbut, which might be found useful in the manufacture of 
the tea. 

Yours truly, 

(signed) A. White. 

P. S .—After seeing the Muttock place, 1 think your best plan would be to 
come here, as Jayee and Gulroo Purbut must be close to each other. 


Extract India Revenue Consultations, 4 April 1830. 

From N. IVollich , Esq., m.d., on Deputation to Upper Assam, to ./. IK Grant, 
Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Tea Committee; 12 February 1830. 

Sir, 

1 beg leave to enclose a copy of a letter from Major White, political agent 
in Upper Assam, dated the 2d inst., and of my reply of yesterday, which I 
request that you will do me the honour to submit to the Committee. 


2 . As it was originally intended that mv deputation should, if practicable, 
return to Culcatta by Ava, and under the circumstances explained in tlu* 
above correspondence, I humbly hope that the Committee, will approve of the 
plan of eventually detaching Assistant-surgeon Griffith, to accompany Captain 
I Iannay on his way back to Ava from Suddya; and that they will please to 
obtain for it tin* sanction of Government. The unexpected discovery of tea 
forests in the Bursumaputis and Raja Purundur Sing's territories, within he 
British influence and control, renders it indispensably necessary that Mr. 
M‘Clelland and myself should proceed on our route to examine them, even if, 
on the arrival of Captain Hannay on the Assam frontier, it should in other 
respects be found practicable for the whole deputation to accompany him to 
Burma; nor will Mr. Griffith be detached until a communication lias been 
received from Capt. llannay, affirmative on the points detailed in my corre¬ 
spondence with Major White. 


3. I take the liberty of enclosing also the copy of a communication from 
Capt. Jenkins, agent to the Governor-general on the north-east frontier, dated 
the *25th ult., and of my reply to the same, dated yesterday, relative to detach¬ 
ing Assistant-surgeon M‘Clelland, on an important occasion of public interest,hum¬ 
bly hoping that the plan will meet with the Committee's approval. A copy of the 
letter of the 1th December, to which Capt. Jenkins refers, has been forwarded 
by him to the Committee. Mr. M'Clelland will, of course, not leave me until 
we have finished the inspection of the tea forests. 

4. We met to-day with the boats that were despatched early in November 
last from the Botanic Garden, with tea seedlings for Assam. The instruction 
which I had sent in duplicate to the sergeant who is in charge of the plants, as 
soon as I had heard of the boats having left Bissenath, had not reached him, 
owing to the canoes having descended by a different channel of this immense 
river from that along which the boats were tracking. My orders to him were 
to halt at the mouth of the Dilroo river, until 1 should arrive there from my 
examination of Soyqua and Muttuek, in either of which countries, as I ob¬ 
served in my letter to you of the 29th ult., it would be desirable to establish 
the plants, in preference to Suddya and Choonpura. The distance, however, 
of the Dilroo town, the place w here the boats have now arrived, not being con¬ 
siderable, they may easily drop down there in one day. I have accordingly 
ordered Sergeant Moore to halt until he gets further instructions from me. The 
difficulty of getting a fleet of such heavy boats (of (300 to 900 maunds burthen) 
much higher up the Berliampooter, at this season of the year, and the impos¬ 
sibility almost of their passing that reach of the river called Sillannee-mook, 
requiring that they should be changed for other conveyances, render it very 
desirable to put the plants info a nursery somewhere near the Dilroo, in pre¬ 
ference to Soyqua, which is situated beyond the above-mentioned dangerous 
point. 

I regret to say, that a great number of the seedlings have died on their way 
thus far, owing partly to the protracted durations and difficulties of the journey, 
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the long confinement under Choppar, and the numerous rats which infest the 
boats, and partly to another circumstance which 1 shall presently explain. 
Thirty-four small boxes and two large ones, besides 31 pots, were left behind at 
Bishenatli, as they contained altogether only 213 good plants, the remainder 
having perished or being in a doubtful state, which enabled Major White to 
discharge one of the boats, so that only seven are now retained. On examining 
the cargo of each boat, I found that the seedlings in the pots and gumlahs were 
generally in a much more healthy and thriving condition than those in the 
boxes. I attribute this difference chiefly to two causes; first, to the seedlings in 
the eases being all transplanted, and secondly, to the latter being constructed of 
teak, and very tightly fastened by means of iron champs, impeding the proper 
degree of prompt draining of all superfluous moisture, the only outlet being 
vertical, through the holes made in the bottom of each case, whereby some 
dampness may have been occasioned. O 11 the other hand, a great proportion of 
the plants in the pots and gumlahs were of a more vigorous growth, in eon- 
sequence of being raided from seeds originally sown in them, while the porous 
nature of the earthenware has admited of a free evaporation or draining of 
moisture in all directions. The plants being crowded on a larger area in the 
ease's than in the pots, may likewise have had a prejudicial effect; yet I did not, 
observe that there was any perceptible degree of moisture of the soil in the two 
sorts of receptacles, notwithstanding that so many plants in the boxes appeared 
to have damped away, as gardeners call it. Rut with the knowledge f now 
possess of the great degree of humidity of the climate of Assam, 1 can readily 
imagine that common earthen vessels are best suited for holding plants that 
are to be transported from any distance, not forgetting that there exists at 
present no other land conveyance in Upper Assam except that which is afforded 
by means of men. The sergeant has had the whole collection counted over 
since leaving Rissenatli, and it appears that out of the 20,000 plants which left 
Calcutta, only S,000 are surviving. Considering all the circumstances connected 
with so large a consignment of young and tender seedlings, the tallest of them 
scarcely six inches in height, and supported by the experience of many years, 
1 am of opinion, that tin* loss of 1 liree-fifths is not greater than might reasonably 
have been expected, the remainder still affording an ample and valuable stock for 
the formation of a future tea plantation. It is proper to remark, that 1 have 
every reason to he satisfied that the sergeant in charge, and the two Mauliees 
who are with him, have performed their duties with great diligence and 
attention. 

t». We left Suddeya on the 0th instant, accompanied by Mr. Bruce, whose 
local knowledge and experience have already been of the greatest service to my 
deputation, and made a halt at the mouth of Soyqua Nulla, in order to visit 
some lands in that neighbourhood. The permanent importance of finishing the 
examination of the tea forests on our present route to Rissenatli, before the 
termination of the season, prevented our devoting more than one day to Soyqua. 
We succeeded, however, in selecting a piece of new forest land, which will be 
available in ease we should be disappointed in our expectation of meeting with 
a better locality in the direction of the spontaneous tea in Muttuck, where an 
additional advantage would exist on the score of economy- We are now on our 
way to that country, having been much impeded both in our starting from 
Suddeya, and in our progress thus far, by continued wet weather since the 
2 d, and almost incessant heavy rain during the last two days, without the 
slightest indication of a favourable change taking place soon. 

On the Berham[looter, 1 have, &c. 

above the Dilroo River, (signed) N. Wallich , M.n., 

12 February J 83CJ. On Deputation to Upper Assam. 


From Major A. White, Political Agent in Upper Assam, to Dr. WaHich, on 

Deputation at Suddeya ; 2 February 1830. 

Sir, 

I beg leave to forward you an extract of a letter from Captain Jenkins, Agent 
Oovernor-general, dated 20 January, for your guidance and information. 
Political Agent,V Office, I have, &e. 

Upper Assam, (signed) A. W hite , 

2 February 1 830. Political Agent. 
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Extract of a Letter from Captain F. Jenkins , Agent to the Governor-genera No. 

in Assam, to the Address of Major A. White , Political Agent in Upper Assam, 
dated 26th January 1836. 

5. Should, however. Captain Hannay consider it proper to return to Ava by 
the route he came up, I would beg of you to press on him and Dr. Wallieh the 
expediency of Mr. Assistant-surgeon Griffith accompanying Captain Hannay 
to Ava, for the purpose of adding to the stock of Captain Ilannay’s information, 
by those investigations into the natural history of the intermediate countries 
between Suddeya and Ava, which Mr. Griffith’s scientific attainments will enable 
him to pursue. 

CJ. It seems tome so very desirable to embrace the opportunity of extending 
our knowledge which now offers itself to us, in the presence of tin* gentlemen 
on the tea deputation on our frontier, and Captain Hannay’s unexpected depu¬ 
tation, that if Captain Hannay considers himself authorized, from his acquaint¬ 
ance with the feelings of tin* Burmese towards us, to take Mr. Griffith with him, 

I conceive that it is so important to the furtherance of the service that one of those 
gentlemen should pass through the frontier districts of Ava, under Captain 
Han nay’s direction, that this measure ought to supersede any other arrange¬ 
ments, and that Captain Hannay should confine himself to a written com¬ 
munication with you, and proceed to return forthwith to the Resident of Ava, 
and report his proceedings to that officer. 

(True extract.) 

(signed) A. White , 

Political Agent. 


From Dr. S. IVollieh , m.d., on Deputation, to Major A. While, Political Agent. 

Upper Assam ; II February 183(>. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt yesterday of your letter of the 
2 d instant, with the extract from the letter of Captain Jenkins, dated 20 th ultimo, 
accompanying it. 

2 . In reply, 1 beg leave to forward the annexed copy of a letter which I have 
tlih day addressed to Captain Hannay, to await his arrival at Sudd eay. 

3. It would undoubtedly be attended with result- the moxt beneficial to the 
cause of science, if the recommendation of Captain Jenkins, that Mr. Griffith 
should accompany Captain Hannay, in the event of his return to Ava by land, 
could lie carried into effect; l confidently trust that the Tea Committer will 
concur in the plan, and obtain for it the sanction ot Government. 1 need mil 
add, that Mr. Griffith, with that ardour which is inseparable from eminent 
acquirements in natural history, has expressed bis anxious wish to be. detached 
on tlic contemplated tour. 

On the. Berhampooter, I have, &e. 

above Dilroo River, (signed) X.IlaUich, m. d 

11 February 1836. On Deputation. 


Nit, 2, 


From Dr. N. JFnlfich, m. i>., on Deputation, to Captain ITmnim/, Commanding 
the Escort of the Resident of Ava, Suddeya; 1 1 February 1836. 


Sir, 

I beg leave to forward to you, annexed, a copy of an extract from a letter 
from Captain Jenkins, agent to the Governor-general on the north-east frontier, 
to Major White, political agent in Upper Assam, dated the 26tli ultimo, and 
received yesterday in a letter from Major White, dated the 2 d instant. 

2 . Agreeing entirely in the views and suggestions of Captain Jenkins, T shall 
be extremely happy if the circumstances pointed out by him should not stand 
in the way of your consenting to Mr. Griffith’s accompanying you back to Ava, 
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and thereby affording an opportunity of our acquiring a knowledge of the 
natural productions of the interesting countries between Assam and Burmah, 
which the first-rate talents of that gentleman are so capable of supplying. 

3. In the event of your concurrence in the above arrangement, a letter 
addressed to me, on your arrival at Suddeya, will be immediately attended to, 
and Mr. Griffith would use every exertion to going on there with the least 
possible delay. The deputation which I have the honour of heading is now 
proceeding down the river, on the route to several tea forests which are reported 
to exist near the Dilroo and Dessye rivers, having accomplished the examina¬ 
tion of those among the Singplios, towards Beeza. We expect to arrive at 
Bishenath about the 15th of next month, when our labours, as connected with 
the production of tea in Assam, will terminate, at least for this season. I request 
that you will have the goodness to forward your letter to me by outside post 
until the 1st proximo, and after that time in the Bishenath post-packet, directed 
to the. care of Major White at that station. 

4. I cannot conclude without expressing my regret, that circumstances pre¬ 
vent the possibility of my having the satisfaction of meeting you at Suddeya. 

1 have, &c. 

On the Berhampooter, above the (signed) N. IVtdUch , m.d., 

Dilroo River, 11 February 183(5. on Deputation. 


From Captain F. Jenkins, Agent to the Governor-General, to N. IFaUich , 
Esq., m. i)., on Deputation at Suddeya; 25 January 1836. 

Sir, 

al Depart- With reference to the 20th and 21st paragraphs of my letter of the 
Misceila- 4 th ultimo, I beg to inform you, that, from researches since made as to the 
mineral products of the line of country there alluded to, I am disposed to con¬ 
sider them of much importance from the information received; so much so, that 
I beg to request, that if not convenient to you to follow the route pointed out, 
that you will detach Mr. McClelland from Joreliauth to examine the geological 
formations at the junction of the Dheong and Dunsiri rivers; and placing him¬ 
self in communication with Ensign Brodie, I should wish him to pass through 
the Mikeer hills, and proceed to Durrumpore, to examine the eoal and lime 
formations on that quarter, with a view to make an immediate report to Govern¬ 
ment on their extent and value. 

2 . If you see no objection to this, I beg you will request Mr. M‘Clelland to 
inform Mr. Brodie of the date at which he may be expected to reach the 
Dhunzie, in order that this gentleman may direct persons to be in attendance 
to conduct him to the localities referred to. 

I have, &c. 

Pol 1 Agent's Office, N.E. Frontier, (signed) F. Jenkins, 

25 January 1836. Agent to the Governor-General. 


From Dr. N. Wallich, m. t>., on Deputation, to Captain F. Jenkins, Agent to 
the Governor-General on the North-east Frontier; 11 February 1836. 

Sir, 

I beg leave to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 25th ultimo, 
which reached me yesterday. 

V V 

2. Mr. McClelland concurring with me in the; importance which attaches to 
the researches pointed out in your letter, and anxiously desirous of engaging 
in that pursuit, I trust that, if this season should not .admit of his accomplish¬ 
ing all tht; examinations embraced in your letter, the Government will consent 
to his being employed on them during next season. 

3. You will observe, from my letter of the 6th instant, that Caeharee Hath, 
near the junction of the Dlieong and Dliunsire, is included in the route to the 
tea forests in Muttrck, and the Rajah’s territories. On our arrival there, we 
shall be better able than at present to form our decision relative to the other 

points 
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points on which you urge Mr. McClelland’s attention; but in the meantime 
I have requested him to communicate with Ensign Brodie, in order that, in 
the event of his being detached from the deputation, an arrangement may have 
been formed for joining that officer. 

4. In conclusion I beg to observe, that. I shall feel extremely happy if the 
highly meritorious and valuable services of Mr. M‘Clelland were to be extended 
in Assam, even beyond the duration of the present deputation, in the interest¬ 
ing inquiries detailed in your present letter, and your previous communication 
of the 4th December. 

I have, &c. 

On the Berhampooter, above, the. (signed) N. Wallich, m. ii., 

Dilroo River, 11 February 1836. on Deputation. 

(True copies.) 

(signed) N. Wallich , m. n., on Deputation. 


(No. 21.)—From IV. H. Macnaghten , Esq., Secretary to the Government of 
India, to the Tea Committee; -1 April 1836. 

Gentlemen, 

I am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor-general of India in 
Council to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 18th ultimo, and 
its enclosures, and in reply to c ommunicate to you as follows : 

2 . His Lordship in Council approves the employment of Dr. Griffith and 
Dr. M‘Clellancl, on the special duties described in the letters of Dr. Wallich, 
there being every reason to expect that valuable information will be obtained 
by the. scientific researches of those gentlemen. 

3. With regard, however, to the proposed deputation of Lum Qua, a Chinese 
physician, on a salary of 400 rupees per mensem, the Governor-general inCoune.il 
is of opinion, that this amount of expenditure is much too large to be made on 
what may be termed an experimental arrangement, and that it will be better 
to send along with the labourers a Chinese carpenter, sufficiently conversant 
with English, to act as interpreter, and whose services would be more practi¬ 
cally useful, and might be obtained on less expensive terms. 

4. Should your Committee concur in this view of the case, the Governor- 
general in Council authorizes you to hire an individual of that description, on 
a monthly allowance not exceeding 60 rupees per mensem, and to send him, in 
company with the Chinese labourers, to Assam, in charge of Lieutenant Bigge, 
or any other officer who may be proceeding in that direction, and who may be. 
directed, on their arrival in Assam, to make over his charge to Captain Jenkins, 
or Mr. Bruce, until instruction as to the mode of disposing of them can be 
obtained from Dr. Wallich, to whom you will of course communicate the date 
on which the. party may cjuit the Presidency. 

5. The original enclosures of your letter are herewith returned. 


I am, &c. 

Council Chamber, (signed) W. II. Macnaghten , 

4 April 1836. Secretary to the Government of India. 

Ordered , That a copy of para. 4 of the foregoing letter to the Tea Committee 
be forwarded to the Military Department, from whence the necessary instruc¬ 
tions will be issued to Lieutenant. Bigge, or any other officer who may be pro¬ 
ceeding to Assam, to take charge of the Chinese tea planters, for the purpose 
therein stated. 
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Extract India Revenue Proceedings, U April 183G. 

From the Tea Committee, to IV. II. Marna/ffiten , Esq., Secretary to Government; 

28 March 1830. 


Sir, 

We have the honour to submit, for the information and orders of the Right 
Honourable the Governor-general in Council, copies of the under-mentioned 
letters, to the address of our late Acting Secretary, Mr. Grant, from l>r. Wallicli. 
You will please to observe, that Dr. Wallicli entertains the same view as our¬ 
selves of the expediency of employing a Chinese who understands English to 
accompany the tea planters. He also recommends that an additional number 
of planters should lie procured from China; a measure in the expediency of 
which we fully concur, and which we have little doubt can be effected under 
the care of Mr. Gut/.laff, through the instrumentality of the person whom 
Mr. Gordon employed successfully in procuring those already here. We take 
this occasion to recommend also, that a Chinese carpenter be hired to accom¬ 
pany the planters to Assam ; his services will be required for making tea boxes, 
and a variety of other work. We understand that the usual wages for a person 
of this description are 10 rupees a month. 


(signed) 


Calcutta, 

28 March 1830. 


We have, &e. 
J. Pottle. 

Rons D. Mangles. 

./. IV. Grant. 

Ram Comal Sen. 


C. K. Robison » 
Radakant Deb. 
C. K. Trereh/an 
G. J. Gordon. 


Letters sent 
February 1830, 


herewith:—Dr. Wallicli's Letters to J. W. Grant, Esq.: 
20th February 1830, 3d March 1830, 10th March 1830. 
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From N. TVallieh , Esq., m. d., to J. IV. Grant. Esq. ; dated Bagdoanu in tin 
Muttiick Country, 10th February 1830; concluded at Rungagora, 20th. 


My dear Grant, 

Although there is not much prospect of my being able to despatch a letter 
from Rungagora (the head-quarters of the Bursiunaputti), still I will finish one 
in order that I may he prepared against any opportunity that may occur on 
our arrival there, which I hope will he to-morrow. On the morning of the 
10t.li, when we startl'd on our inarch inland from the mouth of the Dilroo, there 
appeared some change of the weather to he near at hand; but. we were deceived, 
and during the three days’ march to this village, we have had incessant rain 
dav and night. This is awfully distressing, considering the rough mode oi 
travelling which we are obliged to adopt, and the horrid jungles we have to 
pass through. But jaeta est idea, the object of my mission must be accom¬ 
plished this season, unless the obstacles should become absolutely insurmount¬ 
able ; my only fear is that the seasons have changed manners, and that the 
rains have been anticipating their usual period by a couple of months or 
so, and that this, in fact, is the beginning of them. Such is Assam! But 
still 1 hope for better things, and I think there may he a favourable change 
yet, this being the first afternoon with a fresh southerly breeze and some sun¬ 
shine during these several days. Yesterday \ve visited a beautiful tea jungle, a 
couple of miles from our camp at Nuddooa; as usual, heavy, pelting rain from 
first to last; still we were highly gratified by our excursion. The spot appears 
to be very small, although it is very probable that there are others in the same 
direction. But it was utterly impossible to do more than we did, situated as 
we were ; and there can be no doubt that the jungle ought to*be, without delay, 
appropriated for the purposes of Government, which can he effected with ease 
and little cost: there are abundance of shrubs, small and large, hut no large 
trees; I mean of the tea; the largest which we saw had been cut down, and 
had a stem of about five inches in diameter. The soil is of a peculiarly light 
character, resembling closely that of the tea jungles in the Singpho country, 
whieli we have visited. The plants had mostly done flowering; some were still 
in bud. Some seeds, just commencing to germinate, were found on the ground. 
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and there were abundance of young seedlings. A circumstance which adds 
very great interest to the occurrence of the shrub here is, that plants are 
associated with it in these parts which belong also to China, and to the very 
tea district or provinces of China ; two out of three of which have, been figured 
anti described by Mr. Brown, in Abel’s account of that empire. L cannot tell 
you how much interest and importance I attach to this curious fact, which will 
be fully detailed, and I hope satisfactorily, when I am able to submit my report 
to the Committee; for the present, 1 must content myself with simply noticing 
the faet. 

To-morrow we proceed to Rangagora, on the route to Tengrae, where, 
according to all accounts, tea grows in great abundance, and perfection. The 
people who have been sent to us by the Bursumnaput.fi, as well as others whom 
we have questioned on the subject, insist on there being tea at no other places 
than the two 1 have mentioned above. We have our own men out in all direc¬ 
tions to inquire.; and if there should be sufficient ground for supposing our 
informants to be in the wrong, we shall act, accordingly ; otherwise we intend 
to adhere to our original plan of proceeding to Culroo-perbut, in the Rajah's 
territories, as soon as we have done with Tengaree. The jungles begin to be 
unhealthy in March, and unless I have done with them early in that month, 
l shall certainly fall ill, even though my two assistants, who are very young in 
age, as well as in the country, might perhaps he aide to rough the jungles a 
couple of weeks longer. I hope to he at Bissenath before the 15th proximo. 
Captain Jenkins having politely complied with my anxious request to meet 
me at that station, in order that, together with Major White, we might, per¬ 
sonally consult together on the best plan for taking the tea forest into our 
immediate management, to be laid before tin* Committee. 


Rangagora, 20 February. 

During the evening, and throughout the night, heavy and almost continued 
rain. We arrived here at eleven o’clock, and shall he on our wav towards Ten¬ 
grae to-morrow or the day after. The Bursunnaputti came out to meet us on 
our approaching his town or village, and has been very civil to us. lie had 
received a purwannah from the subadahr at Suddeya for a supply of rice, 
fowls. &e. for a gentleman, who had informed him that he was approaching 
Suddeya, from Munkaum, and would speedily arrive. This, of course, is Cap¬ 
tain llauuay, and 1 mean to send off an express, as soon as one can he got, 
with letters for him. On the 11th l wrote to you officially on the. subject, of 
Captain llunnay's deputation, and expected arrival, which cannot fail to he 
productive of the most valuable information, connected especially with tin tea 
forests which abound in the vast countries between Ava and Suddeya. 

Believe me, &c. 

..signed) A\ Will tick. 


From A T . IVaUirh, Esq., m.d., to./. TV. Grunt, Esq., dated Rungnsrorn, on the. 

Dilroo River, in the Bengmora or Muttuck Country, 20th February 1 

Mv dear Grant, 

Since l had the pleasure to write to you on the 20th from this place, we 
have been at Tengrae, and examined the tea there *, we devoted two days to 
this duty, and were not sorry when they were passed, because, a fiercer Turrnij 
jungle cannot easily be imagined, rendered still more unhealt hy in consequence 
of the late long-continued rain. 

Owing to a diminution of plants in one direction, leading to their complete 
cessation, the result perhaps of the clearing of the lands more than to any other 
cause, Tengrae may be conveniently considered to possess two distinct, tea 
jungles, of very irregular and straggling forms; hut, taken together, of much 
greater extent than all those which we have hitherto seen, put together. One 
of the tracts is confined in one direction by tin* Tengaree nulla, which empties 
hself into the Borin; Dihing; tin* other is partly confined, and partly intersected 
by several small nalias falling into the Tengaree, and now dry, or nearly so, 
and in a great measure choked up by vast, numbers ol bamboos, which hitter 
form a very leading feature of these jungles. As 1. have already remarked, 
b.i. * II .1 ^ IC 
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the boundary of them is very irregular, and therefore not easily defined ; the 
same observation holds with regard to the general level, which is much 
undulated. The soil is what I could call a good forest soil, of considerable 
depth, changing below into a sandy and clayey earth. The tea looks remark¬ 
ably healthy and vigorous, consisting of plants of all ages, between quite young 
seedlings and tall shrubs of 1*2, 16 to 20 feet in height, with stems mostly 
under an inch in diameter, and in no instance reaching beyond two inches; 
almost all the full-grown plants had abundance of seed-buds; a few had still 
some flowers on them. They must have been in fine bloom a month ago. 
The late unseasonable rain has produced a crop of developed young leaves, as 
well as leaf-buds, while the older foliage was remarkably large, and of a fine 
dark green colour. I speak here of one. of the tracts of forest which I have 
characterized, by embracing several forest nullahs, for in consequence of the 
extensive fellings of the large forest trees in that portion which extends along 
anti is confined by the Tcngaree nulla, a great number of teas which have 
fortunately been left unhurt by the dow or cutlass, have, by exposure to a 
sudden excess of light and heat, had the colour of their leaves changed from a 
dark, to a pale, somewhat yellowish green colour. Notwithstanding tins change, 
curious in more than one respect, the plants themselves were us numerous and 
as healthy as those in other parts. In many instances where tea-plants had 
been cut down, vigorous and frequent shoots were observed to surround the base 
and top of the stumps that had been left standing on the ground. In some 
spots the plants were seen in very thick and crowded numbers, in others they 
were more scattered and remote from each other; at times they were lost sight 
of altogether, at others recurring again of a sudden; occasionally extending 
even down the sides of the damp beds of the nullahs or water-courses. Alto¬ 
gether these forests deserve our immediate attention, lest further mischief be 
clone by the ignorant and semi-barbarous hands under which they at present 
suffer. On my arrival at Bissenath, about the middle of next month, I trust 
that I shall be able to arrange with Major White for taking the lands under 
our own care ; and l have tlu; more hopes to he able to effect this with ease, 
having experienced the greatest attention and assistance from the Bursuiuna- 
putty, who is the chief of the country. To conclude this brief sketch with an 
additional most weighty argument in favour of the tea of Assam, 1 am truly 
happy to say, that we have found a speeies of camellia (vulgarly called Japan 
rose) between llungagora and Tcngaree, so exceedingly like the real Camellia 
Japoniea as scarcely to he distinguished by the form and nature of the leaves ; 
the shrubs had young fruits set, but no flowers. I need not intimate that this 
plant or shrub is the companion of all teas in China, as well as in Japan. 

Yours sincerely, 

(signed) iV. fVaUirh. 

9 

On the Burhampoota, at the mouth of the Dilroo River, the 29th 

February 1836. 

P. S. —In continuation of my letter commenced at llungagora on the ‘26th, 
I add a few lines to say, that we arrived here in canoes from that place yester¬ 
day. Sergeant Moore arrived here soon after us, after having safely deposited 
the cargo of tea seedlings at Seggua, agreeably to the arrangement which l had 
the pleasure to explain in my official letter to you of the 11th instant. The 
boats were immediately discharged, and I have ordered the sergeant to proceed 
forthwith to Calcutta. He states that the plants had improved in a remark¬ 
able manner since the time I inspected them, about a fortnight ago. We start 
to-morrow for Jorhath. * 

Yours truly, 

(signed) N. IPallich- 
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Extract India Revenue Consultations, 11 April 183<I. 

From N. U'aUich , Esq., m.d., to J. W. Grant, Esq. 

Mongliyr, at the Mouth of the Dessoy River, 

My dear Grant, " 3 March 1 83<>. 

AVe arrived here at. noon to-day, and to-morrow morning start for Gohroo- 
purbut, for the tea jungles there, about which you will recollect that Major 
White wrote to me a letter, of which 1 scut you a copy soon after reaching 
Suddeya. Our route lies by Jorhath, on the Dessoy river (Dissue in tin* Com¬ 
pany’s Atlas, No. 130). We calculate on reaching the spot in three da 1 .s hence; 
two days must be devoted to the tea, three hack to this ghaut, and from hence 
two to Bissenath, where we hope to arrive on the 13th, or at farthest on the 
Nth. 

I am most happy to say that Captain Jenkins, in compliance with mv anxious 
wish, has promised to meet me at, Bissenath ; he has, moreover, invited Raja 
Purrunder Sing, in whose territories 1 now am, to join us. AVe shall thuJMie 
able, in consultation with Major White, to form arrangements, for the approval 
of the Committee, regarding the spontaneous tea, both in the Raja’s dominions 
and in those of the Bursumaputy. J find a number of boats and other pre¬ 
parations at this ghaut for the conveyance of Purrunder Sing to Bissenath. 

Soon after arriving here I had the satisfaction of receiving your letter of the 
10th February; accept of a thousand thanks for it; more than 1 can tell you 
docs your intimation gratify me, that the Committee are pleased with my exa¬ 
minations as far as they had become acquainted with them, namely, as far as 
the Kooja forest, among the Singfoos. From my subsequent letter, especially 
since I have visited the highly interesting and promising forests in the Bur¬ 
sumaputy’s country, I hope and trust that the Committee will derive still greater 
satisfaction. No scheme of this nature, was over entered upon with such a pro¬ 
gressive accumulation of favourable and confirmatory circumstances as our tea 
scheme; instead of trying by experiment whether or not the tea would grow in 
the Company's dominions, which, please to remember, was tile bias and object 
<>f the formation of the Committee, we soon found out that the plant was 
indigenous among the Singfoo, the true, real, only, China plant, lmtnediately 
on my arrival in Upper Assam I learnt that Mr. Bruce had discovered that there 
were* tea jungles both in Muttuck and in the direction of Jorhath. The former 
we have already examined, and found most valuable, 1 mean those in Muttuck. 
Those at Gobroo still remain to he inspected; and rt ports from Major White, 
as well as from Mr. Bruce's men, incline me to expert something equal, if not 
superior, to what we have already seen. AVe have thus tin*, read} means of 
acquiring possession of natural tea forests, which will enable us, with far less 
expense than was contemplated, and with next to po hi*. - certainty of success, 
to put the matter to a direct and immediate test. How widely different the 
conditions under which the introduction of tea into lYnar.g hv the- English, into 
Ceylon and Java by the Dutch, and into the Brazils by. the Portuguese, has 
been, and is attempted. 

I anxiously hope that we shall have many more China cultivators besides the 
three that, have already reached Calcutta. In the meantime, the sooner that 
these men are sent up to Assam the better, I should think. It may perhaps he 
advisable to let them be accompanied by a Chinaman of Calcutta, by way of 
an interpreter. 

I write these lines in much haste, not expecting that there will lx* here an 
immediate opportunity for despatching a dawk to Bissenath. I am happy to 
say that my cold has entirely left me. I wrote to you on the* 2!)ih ultimo, hut 
I verily believe I forgot to thank you for your kind favour of the 27th January. 
AVe met yesterday the American missionaries and their families (Drs. Cutler and 
Brown) ; they are on tlieir way to Suddeya, and seem A ery good people, and 
are highly spoken of as such. 

Your’s most obliged, 

(signed) A\ Jl'alUch. 

I also wrote an official letter to you yesterday, sending our bills under the 
*nine cover with this. 

< ; 3 - 
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N<>. 1 :. (No. 22).—From JV. II. jWanifufhtnu Esq., Secretary to the Government 

of India, to the Tea Committee: ] 1 April 1H3<>. 

Gentlemen, 

I am directed In the Bight Honourable the Governor-general of India iu 
Council to aekmmledge tlu- receipt of your letter, dated the 28th nil., sub¬ 
mitting communications from Or. Wallich, who recommends the employment of a 
Chinese who understands English, to accompany the tea planter- to Assam, 
and to procure an additional number of planters from China, which can. he 
effected through the l\**v. Mr. Gutxlaff, also recommending that a Chinese car¬ 
penter accompany the planters, upon a salary of JO rupees per month. 

2. You have already received instructions in my letter. No. 21. dated the 
•Ith instant, on tin* subject of an interpreter and carpenter to accompany the 
Chinese labourers, and you have been authorized to incur an expenditure, on 
this account, not exceeding: 60 rupees per mensem. 

With regard to the question of procuring additional labourers from China, 
his Lordship in Council is of opinion, that the consideration of it had better he 
postponed till the return of Dr. Wallich to the Presidency; when, should an 
additional supply be deemed necessary, tlie most efficient and economical 
means of procuring them may lx: resorted to. 

I have, ice. 


Council Chamber, 
11 April 1836. 


(signed) /). If. Mncuniihifn. 
Seen tan to the Govemmem of India. 


Extract Txtita Rhvknuk Consi ltatlons. is April 18:56. 

From (lie Tea Committee, to IV.Ji. Esq., Secretary to Government; 

11 April 1836. 

Sir, 

With reference to your letter of the 1th instant. No. 21, conveying the, 
sentiments of the Right Honourable the Governor-general in Council, regard¬ 
ing the employment of a competent person to net as a medium of communica¬ 
tion with the Chinese tea planters about to proceed to Assam, we have now to 
request tin* favour of your stating to his Lordship in Council our regret that, 
we have not been able to carry into effect ids Lordship’s suggestions to their 
full extent. 

The dialect spoken in that part of the province of Eahkeen bordering on 
Kyangse, of which those people are natives, differs very materially from that 
spoken on the coast of the same provinee, as well as from that of the provinci 
of Canton, insomuch that it is only through the medium of the written charac¬ 
ter, that natives of those respective districts can make themselves mutually 
understood. Fortunately, however, the dialect of the Bohea hills approaches, 
in point, of purity, to that of Nankin, which is the standard or literary dialect, 
so that it may be pretty well understood by natives of the other provinces .who 
have some knowledge of classical pronunciation. This difficulty will account, 
for our want of success in the endeavour to find a person, qualified to act. at the 
same time as carpenter and interpreter. We learn upon inquiry, that there 
are few if any Chinese carpenters in Calcutta, who are not natives of Canton; 
and that these are totally illiterate and unable to understand, or to make them¬ 
selves intelligible, to the Bohea men. 

We. have therefore been obliged to seek some other arrangement, and we 
deem ourselves fortunate in having fallen in with a person who, though much 
inferior in point of intelligence to Dr. Luiu Qua, wdiom we formerly proposed, 
may be found sufficiently qualified for the purpose for which his services are 
required, and may be engaged on much cheaper terms. 

The individual alluded to, named Laou Cheng, was formerly employed in the 
licence department of the police, on a salary of 80 rupees per month. He is 
understood 1o have given satisfaction while so employed; but resigned'the 
situation to engage in trade, which he has pursued for some years, and which he 
is unwilling to relinquish unless for an appointment of some permanence. r Lhe- 
lowest terms on wlnrii he consents to proceed to Assam, are 100 rupees a 

mouth, 
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month, for three years certain. He. speaks English pretty well, and ran read a 
plain hand ; his own language he roads and writes fluently, and is conversant 
with several of its dialects; and may thus eventually be found useful in case 
of any Chinese of the adjoining province of Yunnan visiting Assam with a com¬ 
mercial view. 

A carpenter of good character has offered his services, at lf> rupees a month; 
he originally demanded 10 sicca rupees and his victuals. We would recom¬ 
mend the fixed sum of 4'j Company's rupees to he allowed to him in preference. 

We have further to request the favour of your obtaining tin* orders of 
Government for an advance of three months' wages to the tea planters, as sub¬ 
mitted in our letter of the 1st instant, and also to the individuals we now pro¬ 
pose should he entertained, should our recommendation be sanctioned. 

We have, &c. 


(signed) J. Ratilr. 

Jins# l). 

C. 'I'rrrrhjan. 
( . K. Robison. 


Ram Carnal 
./ W. Grant. 
Radhnkunt D<h. 
fi. J. Gordon. 


Calcutta, I I April 1836. 


(No. :><).)—From W. H. M/imai/bfen, Esq., Secretary to the Government of 
Tndia, to the Tea Committee; J8 April 1 836. 

Gentlemen, 

I am directed by tile Right Honourable the Governor-general of India in. 
Council to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 1 1th instant, re¬ 
porting the failure to arrange for a Chinese interpreter on the terms suggested 
in my letter of the till instant; but that a person is available at. a salary of 100 
rupees per mensem for three years certain, and a carpenter at to rupees per 
mensem, also recommending their employment, and that they should receive 
three months’ pay in advance. 

2. In reply. I am directed to acquaint you, that his Lordship in Council has 
been pleased to sanction tour employing the individual in question on the 
monthly allowances suggested ; but. that tile contract to retain the interpreter 
for a period of three years, must he (dearly understood as being subject, to the 
condition of his conducting himself properly and satisfactorily. 

;i. The advance of three months' pay solicited for the individuals in question, 
is authorized, and will be paid to your order on application at the General 
Treasure in the usual way. 


Council Chamber, 
IS April 1836. 


(signed) lf / . //. I\lanmf/htcn, 
Seeretarv lotlu* Government of India. 


Ordrrrd. That the necessary communication be m ui. 
>ub-t ren-urer respectively. 


in: civil auditor au< 


Extract India Rbvkxuk Coxst ltations, 16 May I836. 

From G. J. Gordon, Esq., to the Chairman and Members of the Tea Commit lee ; 

29 April 1386. 

Dear Sirs, 

I tiuxk it right to take the occasion of the happy return of l)r. Wallieh 
amongst us, to inform you, that in pursuance of the intention I have already 
expressed, l will, with the expiration of the present month, resign my office of 
‘Secretary to the Committee. 1 am induced to take this step by considerations, 
partly public and partly private. 

Tin* investigations assigned to our Committee on its first formation have been 
completed, anil the objects especially entrusted to myself for execution have 
been effected. Nothing in fact is now wanted but Dr. Wallieh’s report, and my 
own, to satisfy Government and the public, that there are situations within the 
Company's territories in which tea can be cultivated with every prospect of 
success. 

Persons qualified for superintending the. culture and manufacture of that 
species of tea which forms the great bulk of consumption, 1 mean black tea, 
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are already on their way to the province of Assam?where they can ascertain the 
quality of the indigenous plant, and direct the cultivation of the foreign stock 
imported from China. 

Those great objects having boon effected, nothing further remains that can 
demand the undivided labours and attention of a secretary, and it doe> not 
appear to myself proper that I should, under such circumstances, continue to 
burthen Government with a salary allotted to me, when I was required to per¬ 
form more onerous duties than now remain to be executed. 

Such arc my public grounds for tendering the resignation of mv office of 
Secretary. 1 have only to regret that my private circumstances are such, that. 
I cannot afford to derote gratuitously, even to an object in which l feel so lively 
an interest as in that in which your Committee is engaged, such portion of mv 
time as would still he required for that duty, otherwise my best services in that 
capacity would continue to be at your disposal, and that of Government. 


Calcutta, 29 April 18.30. 


I have, &e. 

(signed) G. J . Gordon. 


Extract of Proceedings at a Meeting of the Tea Committee, held at the Office 
of the Suddcr Hoard of Revenue, on Friday the 29th April 1839.—Present, 
Mr. Pattle in the Chair, Dr. Wallieh. Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Robison, Mr. Grant, 
Mr. Gordon, and Baboo Radhacnnt Deb. 

8 . Ox perusal of tlie Secretary’s letter, the Chairman submitted the following 
resolution, which was adopted by the Committee: 

Reset c<d. That it, will be but just to Mr. Gordon to express to Government 
the very great and uniform satisfaction we have derived from the zealous, judi¬ 
cious, and indefatigable exertions he has employed, at times exposed to severe 
privations and risk, to ensure' the successful execution of the important objects 
for the accomplishment of which he was twice deputed to China. He bad necos- 
sarilv to contend with great difficulties from causes beyond his control. That 
disappointment, therefore, should to a certain degree occur, must have been 
anticipated by us all; but, we can with truth declare, that no exertion of judg¬ 
ment, or personal effort, has been omitted In' Mr. Gordon that could tend to 
secure success. Mr. Gordon is, therefore, fully entitled to our commendation 
and thanks, and that we should notice to Government bis just claim to the dis¬ 
tinction of their approval of his labours. 

!>. The services of a Secretary being indispensable, and as we have all official 
duties which demand the whole of our time, it is expedient that we request 
Mr. Gordon to continue bis sendee’s till Dr. "Wallieh shall have finished bis 
report, and till we shall have submitted it with our sentiments to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Should Mr. Gordon assent to our wishes, we will address to 
Government the expression of our sentiments in respect to the services of Mr. 
Gordon, with a suggestion that Doctor Wallicli may, in succession to Mr. Gordon, 
be requested to assume the office of our Secretary. 

Resolved, That the foregoing resolution be communicated to Mr. Gordon, in 
order that the Committee may be in possession of bis answer before addressing 
Government. 

(signed) J. Pattle. C. J\. Robison. 

R. I). Mangles. Radhakant Deb. 

(!. Ju. Trevelgan. N. /Vallich. 

J. IV. Grant. 


Extract India Revenue Consultations, 23 May 183d. 

From the Tea Committee, to JV. //. Maenagbten, Esq., Secretary to the 
Government of India; — May 1836. 

Sir, 

Wk have tlie honour to transmit copy of a letter addressed to us by Dr. 
Wallieh, on the 28th March last, enclosing copy of his letter of the loth 
March to Captain Jenkins, political agent at Assam, recommending the imme¬ 
diate 
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<iiate adoption of certain measures for securing the advantages contemplated 
from the discovery, that the tea-plant is indigenous in several parts in the pro¬ 
vince of Assam. 

2. We learn from Dr. Wallieh, that there is considerable variety in the 
appearance of the plant, as well as in the quality of the soil in which it i> found 
at those several places respectively ; and it is, therefore, very desirable, that all 
of them should he subjected to the test of experiment, as there are no indica¬ 
tions that can in the present state of our knowledge* of the subject point to am 
one of those spots as more likely to produce good tea than any other of them, 
or which ought to be preferred on any other account. 


3. We entirely concur with Dr. Wallieh in thinking, that justice will not have 
been done to tlie inquiry, unless the wild plant ho placed in circumstances as 
nearly as possible resembling those in which the cultivated plant yields the best 
produce, and that no fair judgment can he formed as to the; value of the indi¬ 
genous plant, unless the trees, climbers, &c. growing on the same, spot be* eh-areel 
away, the ground drained, anel the plants themselve s trimme*d, e>r out down, so 
as to se'curo the springing emt of a number of fresh twigs and branches that will 
thus he* subjected to the* influence* of free* exposure* te> the* air and sun. We 
know, from the unanimous testimemy of all those wliei are acquainted with the* 
tea countries of China, that those conditions are essential tei tilt* good quality 
of the leaf. 


A. It is estimates] by Dr. Wallieh, that tlu; possessiem e>f the small patehe*s of 
fore st land to which lie* alludes, may lie obtained for a few lmnelreel rupe*es e*ae*h. 
set that the whetle* e>f them might preibably be* acquireel for a sum lieit exceeding 
1,500 rupees. A further sum of -1,000 eir .1,000 rupees lie conceives woulei 
suffice to ceiver the cost of the opera tie ms eleseu'ibcd ill the 9th paragraph of his 
le tter of 1.1th March, addressed to Captain Jenkins. Ile gareling so small an 
outlay as quite inemisidcrnble* compared with the* impejrtance* of the* e>bje*ct in 
vie*vv, we have* no liesitation in strongly re*comme*nding te> Covernmcnt t«» place* 
that sum at the*-disposal of Captain Jenkins, as applicable te> the* jmrpeiscs re¬ 
commended bj Dr. Wallieh. 

.1. As it will he nee*e-ssary te> employ a competent persem for the superintemel- 
e iicc of the* operatiems abeive reeemimendeel, we deem it fortunate that the* ser- 
vie'e s of erne so eminently qualified for that duty, as tlu* gentleman named in 
the* 10th paragraph eif Dr. Wallicli’s letter, can be; obtaiueel on the* speit. We- 
uueh'rstand that .Mr. Brue;e, the gentleman alluded to, would re sign the* charge 
of the* gun-boats winch he now holds, as well as his private business, and eleveite* 
the- wlieile- of his time and labour te> the care of the- imrse-rie*s, anel the* preiposeel 
expe*riment em the* indigenous te*a plant, for a salary of »t)(! rupi-e< a month, anel 
this allowance we* would propose* te> have a retreispcctive «• fleet trom the; loth of 
Jnnuar\ last, wlu-n Mr. Bruce first gave his assistance to the deputatiem lie*aded 
by Dr. Wallieh. 

<5. Tlie salary ahe»ve* proposeel for Mr. Bruce, it is intcneleel shall include his 
travelling expenses, which, considering tliat the; spots whie*li woulei be unek-r 
his charge* spread over a very extensive tract of country, cannot hut he* 
heavy. 

7- A moderate establishment of labourers and chowkedars will be rcepuree 1 
at each forest, after tlie* most pressing works alluded to above have been acirum- 
plislied; but this subject will be more fitly laid before; the Covernmcnt at a 
tuture period, w hen the necessity for this expense* arises. 

We have, &e. 

(signed) J. 1*(title. C- A. Robison. 

Ross 1). Mtmtjfes. Railhakant J)vb. 

Row Comal Sen. N. Mallich. 

J. IF. Grant. 

Calcutta, May 183G. 
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From N. WalUch , Esq., m.im on Deputation, to Captain F. Jenkins, Agent to 
the Governor-General North-east Frontier; 15 March 1836. 

Sir, 

The time has now arrived when I should lay before you my sentiments 
relative to our taking the tea forests, which have been, examined during my 
deputation, under our own management. I have already had the honour to 
address you privately on the subject, and shall therefore confine myself entirely 
to an outline of the plan which I have in view, the more so as its details belong 
properlv to the official report relative to the tracts in question, and, generally, 
on my proceedings during the deputation, which shall as soon as possible be 
submitted to the Tea Committee. 

g. On the present occasion, it will he sufficient to enumerate briefly the places 
where we examined the tea in its natural or wild state: 

1 st. At lvoojo. 

‘ 2 d. Near Niggroo, on the Boom; Dehung, among the Singfoo. 

*'• M k coun 

4 th. At lengrae, J 

5 th. At the foot of the Nagu range, at Guhliroo, in the Rajah’s territories. 

3. 1 beg leave to observe, that at the time when I left Calcutta, on my pre¬ 
sent tour, the Committee were not in possession of any data on which they 
could found a supposition that tea existed anywhere in this province, except on 
its remotest frontier to the southward and eastward of Suddeya. It was not; 
until 1 reached Assam that I heard from you that forests were to he met with 
lower down the Berhampooter, in countries subject to British control and in¬ 
fluence. We have fortunately been able to examine all these forests personally, 
as far as we had any positive knowledge of their existence. 

I. As far as regards the forests among tin* Singfoo. I am confident that ir 
was never contemplated as practicable to get possession of them for public 
purposes. Indeed, the views of the Committee with regard to my mission, 
unless l am greatly mistaken, were limited to my simply examining the Singfo 
forests, and selecting proper sites for tea plantations within our own territories. 
I am warranted in believing that we may get. possession, not. only of those 
forests, hut of all the others which 1 have mentioned above: and that, by 
adopting this measure, the number as well as sites of the intended plantation-, 
limy be considerably modified. 

5. In my humble opinion, the gainers or chiefs who own the Singfo tea tracts, 
will not object to our purchasing or leasing them. Such a measure would, 
moreover, have a very beneficial effect on the tribe ; it would improve and 
strengthen the impression which, I trust, my party has left among them, that 
there are other objects than those of war and punishment which may bring 
them into close contact with their neighbours. But setting aside these eon- 
siderations, there is a great probability that, the tea in the two forests in ques¬ 
tion has originally travelled from the frontiers of China, where it has been 
recently proved that some of the most: valuable trees, in the estimation of the 
Chinese, are produced. • 

d. The forests in the Bursiuinaputtis and the Rajah’s territories are also 
highly interesting. That at the foot of the Nagas range, which wc found 
growing on one of the small hills of the cluster which hears the name of 
Gubhroo-purbut, it is reasonable to suppose is connected with others extending 
to the southward among the Nagas, and with the tea which Major Grant has 
announced as existing in Munnepore, ami which may have originated from 
the ilookum plant. 

7- Under the preceding views, I most anxiously recommend, that all the 
tracts which I have enumerated above should be put under a systematic course 
of management in our own hands, in order that we may he enabled, with for 
less cost, .and with vast saving in point of time, compared to what would be 
rlu* cose wert* we to depend exclusively on artificial plantations, to arrive ft. 
a satisfactory con lusion as to the capability of the Assam tea of yielding 1 

good and merchantable produce. At the same time, l beg to repeat, what 

have 
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have already had several occtlfcions to intimate, to you before now, that I sus¬ 
pect we shall have to ascend much higher elevations than those where the tea 
has been hitherto seen in Assam, to meet with localities subject to a decided 
winter of six weeks or two months’ duration, before wo can expect to find the 
more valued and superior sorts of teas, and that it is to such localities that, we 
must chiefly direct our attention in the establishment of our nc u plantations. 
But since it is the ordinary description of article which ought to be considered 
at present as the principal object of our endeavours, I mean that sort of tea 
which is cheapest of all, and for the consumption of which, like that of sugar, 
it may be assumed there is no other limitation than what is caused by the' price 
it bears in the market ; and since all variet ies of tea in commerce sire derhed 


from one and the same parent stock, probably not even excepting the two 
grand divisions of black and green te-as, I do maintain, that the Assam forests 
hold out the fairest prospects, that, unde r a proper treatment. they mav he 
made' to yield a very valuable supply of good and potable tea. which will before 
long repay all the expenses of the preliminary trials, provided the leaf h made 
to undergo the same sort, of manipulation which is practised in China, and 
which so entirely differs from that in use among the Singles and our either 
neighbours. 


S. Nothing could he more favourable for the object 1 have in view in addres¬ 
sing you these observations, than tin.* fortunate circumstance of my hating 
the honour of meeting 3 011 at ibis station with Major White, since*, incase* 
you should reiincide with me in opinion, that the forests ought te> he 1 taken into 
our own hands, the' preliminary steps may at once be* adopted for giving full 
cfleel to the- scheme, in ease* it should he' flnallv sanctioned Indent. Xe>r can 
I ennit noticing the oppeirtune: presence* at this moment at Bisliinath e>f Rajah 
I’urunder Singh. Without presuming to eiffer any opinion on the mode in 
which the* object. may he- attained, 1 would suggest, that preu'uring the* forest 
lands on a long lease might, probably* insure all our purposes. Considering, 
henvever, the destructive* manner in which the- tracts in question have been 
hitherto treated by tin* natives, and the injuries which most of them are' at this 
time, almost daily undergoing, 1 be g most earnestly to urge* the m ee.-sity of 
immediate ami effective measures be'ing taken te> secure- the fore's I s front further 
spoliation, pending my re ferenee to the Te*a Cemnnittee. 


f. As ue)m* of the jungles are: very large*, I woulel reeomme'nd. tliat a strong 
fe nce -houlel be' j>ut round each, to protect them from encre»nolmu-nt and ele-piv* 
dalion hone man and beast ; such a durable fence' as ha- partly hern construe'te'd 
near the Tengral tea forests, for the se'curity oi that part which has been 
ele*are*d for ihe* cultivation of opium anel riete*. The* materials for raising sueh 
a fene'e are at hand ever) where. As much as can h<' efime* during this season, 
the tea plants should he relieve'd from the* thie*ke*st jungh of -tun!)-*, e-limbers. 
See*., which at pre*se*nt. overwhelm them, and which is ten dcsinie:ti\ e : leaving 
the large tre*t's, w hich form so conspicuous a feature- in timse* jungle s, few future: 
Illuming and removal. A number of labemrers slienilel be entertained. to dig 
and lewd the* ground, whenever it is required, anel to drain the lanels al place- 
where then' is any fear of severe floodings. It will he nee e ssary also to have 
some teklas or ehoukedars, to guard the tracts from the ])lants attel sevels bring 
robbed, &e. 


10 . It is of the utmost importance that a trustwortln and pveiperly-ejualiJirel 
peTson should be nominated for the charge of the* forests, anel for e-arrying into 
etleet the above provisional and subsequent stt'ps : and who-e duty h should 
be* te> visit the forests»«freqiicntly and in sueercssiem, anel to repeirt upon then - 
progressive condition. Be lieving it to he impossible, to find a man equally qua¬ 
lified w ith Mr. C. Bruce, in point of CNperie-nee, zeal, and bodily e'oiistitution. it 
is my intention to recommend that gentleman, in the strongest manne r I can, 
to the Tea Committee*, for the*, charge' e>f the’ Assam forests: the more- se>. a- 
1 have every reason to believe that you agree with me entirely in thh matter. 
It was Mr. Bruce, ami his late brother, Majen* B. Bruce*, at. Jorehath, who ori¬ 
ginally brought the- Assam tea into public notice, many years age*, when r.-> one 
bad the slightest iele*a of its existence; a fae'.t to which tite late Mr. David >eoii 
bas borne: ample testimony; and it is to Mr. Brue:e*'s imle'fatigahle exertions 
that the Muttoek and Gubliroo .forests have come te> light. His long re.-uienee 
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in Assam, liis intimate acquaintance with the customs, languages, prejudices, 
&c. of the many tribes that inhabit, the province and the adjoining countries, 
the excellent moral character which he deservedly bears among us all, his ex¬ 
traordinary strength of constitution, which has enabled him to encounter the 
fiercest jungles, at seasons when it would he fatal to any one else to come near 
them ; all these considerations combine to render him eminently qualified for 
the duties in question. Mr. Bruce has accompanied my deputation from the 
JOth of Januaiy to this day in all our excursions ; and I am doing nothing but 
an act of plain justice to that worthy and useful man, if I declare that, what¬ 
ever may have been the success which has attended my mission among the 
various tribes in Upper Assam, and I do humbly trust that I may claim for it 
some degree of success, it is to Mr. Bruce's unwearied exertions and advice 
d uring our journeys, his conciliatory demeanor towards the natives, his intimate 
knowledge of them and of their country, and the strong interest which he has 
unceasingly taken in the tea scheme, that I am bound mainly to attribute that 
success. In short, when T reflect on the peculiar predicament in which the 
frontier was placed, when I and my party arrived at Siuldeyn, you will no doubt 
agree with me in thinking that £ could have done very little if £ had not had 
the advantage of Mr. Bruce’s personal assistance. Being already in charge of 
the nurseries at Suddeya, lie has a further claim to favourable notice on this 
occasion : and the mere fact of his having so long resided in this part of India, 
and being able to endure the climate at all seasons and in all localities, give 
hint a derided advantage over any person, however qualified, who might he 
sent, up from Calcutta, but who would soon experience the deleterious effects of 
an Assam jungle. 


11 . I shall of course submit this matter to the consideration of the Tea 
Committee, with whom it will rest to recommend Mr. Bruce for the situation, 
with such a scale of allowance as will enable, him to devote all his time and 
abilities to the charge. In the meantime, 1 consider his services as indispen¬ 
sably necessary, even for carrying the above preliminary measures into exe¬ 
cution ; and under this impression, 1 have ventured to dwell at length on his 
permanent appointment. It occurs to me. however, that liis present charge of 
the Suddeya gun-boats would be incompatible with the proposed superin¬ 
tendence of the tea forests. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) A T . WuU'tch. m.d., 

Bis-enath, 1March !S 3 <>. On Deputation. 


■V'. 4. 


Extract India Rkvenie Consultations, 


23 May I 83 (i. 


(No. 12.) From IF. II. jSIaautyhtpn, Esq., Secretary to the Government of 
India, to Captain /'. Jenkins', Commissioner of Assam, dated 23 May 1830 . 


To secure the advantages contemplated from the discovery that •the tea 
plant is indigenous in several parts of the province, of Assam, certain measures 
have been recommended to Government for adoption by the Tea Committee. 
These measures may be enumerated as follows : — 

1st. To obtain, by purchase or otherwise, tracts of forests in the Singfo, 
Muttock, and Gabhroo hills. 

2d. That the tracts he placed under a systematic course of management, lor 
establishing tea plantations. 

3d. That the tracts he protected, by a strong fence, from encroachment and 
depredation of man and beast. 

-1th. r M$ftt labourers be entertained to dig and level the ground, and drain 
lands at places where there is fear of severe flooding. 

olh. That choukcdars be hired to guard the tracts, to prevent theft of plant 
and seed. 

2. To the Governor-general in Council it appears that it would be premature 
to enter at present upon so extended a scale of operations, and it might bo pre¬ 
ferable, in the opin on of his Lordship in Council, to confine our proceeding* 
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to two or three spots, selected on account of the convenience of the position, 
and with reference to the variety of soil required for the different species of 
plants. 

3. I am desired to request that you will submit a report of your sentiments 
as to the most eligible places to be used for this purpose, and the measures 
you would recommend to be adopted in the prosecution, on the limited scale, 
of the objects contemplated by the Committee, and the expense which it is 
calculated will be incurred in obtaining the. patches of forests, and in inclosing 
and dressing them in the manner proposed by Dr. Wallich. 

4. The appointment of Mr. Bruce, as superintendent, with a salary of 
500 rupees per mensem, as proposed by the Tea Committee, does not appear 
to be objectionable, but his Lordship in Council is of opinion, that the esta¬ 
blishment proposed to be attached to him is much larger than he would be 
justified in allowing, both in regard to the early stage of these proceedings, and 
to the scale upon which he thinks this should, in the first instance, be pro¬ 
secuted. You are, accordingly, requested to submit a report on this point also, 
(showing what reduction can lie effected,) for the consideration of his Lordship 
in Council; on the receipt of which, final orders will be issued regarding the 
employment of Mr. Bruce. 

5. Copy of the letter to my' address from the Tea Committee, and of its 
enclosures, is sent herewith for your information. 

I have, &e. 

(signed) IV. 11. JMaenaghten , 

Fort William, Secretary to Government of India. 

23 May 1836. 

Ordered, That a copy of the foregoing letter to the address of Captain Jenkins 
T)e forwarded to the Tea Committee for their information. 


Extract India Revenue Consultations, 20 June 1836. 


From Major A. White , Political Agent, Upper Assam, to Captain F. Jenkins, 
Agent to the Governor-general, Assam; 30 May 1836. 


Sir, 

I bed leave to forward copies of two letters from the Bur Senaputtee 
regarding the tea forests discovered within his territory, by which you will 
perceive that he is willing to make them over to (mverument unconditionally, 
for the prosecution of the experiment, and is r< idy n> supply labourers, a 
guard, &e. 

2. By his second reply’ you will further perceive, that he declined giving a 
qubooleeyat for these lands, on the ground that he had already fully acknowledged 
that the British Government was lord paramount of the soil, consequently might 
lay r claim to any unoccupied lands within his territory. 

With reference to this feeling on his part, I am inclined to think it preferable 
that the arrangement should remain on the* footing he wishes it, the more 
particularly as he has suffered no pecuniary loss on the occasion, and may 
eventually benefit by it. 


3. I regret to mention, that the Koocliwo and Nugroo Gaums have as yet 
not made their appearance at Suddeya, for the purpose of treating regarding 
the tea forests discovered within their respective tracts of territory'. I apprehend 
this is to be ascribed to some latent distrust on their part in consequence of 
their having been connected with the Duffa Gaum, although 1 had made every 
exertion to dissipate it by making Mr. Bruce the organ of communication on 
this occasion, who had been intimately acquainted with them prior to the 
Duffa Gaum’s incursion, and has since been on friendly terms of intercourse 
witli them consequent on Dr. Wallieli’s visit. 

However, I trust that theip reluctance to come in will be overcome prior to 
tlic arrival of Dr. Luiuqua and the Chinese, and that thereby nurseries will be 

k established 
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established in the three different localities where the tea plant has been 
found. 

Political Agent’s Office, I have &c. 

Upper Assam, Bislmath, (signed) A. IFhite, 

30 May 1830. Political Agent. 

(True copy.) 

(signed) Francis Jenkins, 

Agent to Governor-general. 

Ordered, That the Ten Committee be informed that the foregoing information 
appears to be very satisfactory. 


Extract India Revenue Consultations, I I July 1830 . 

(No. 1 57-)—From Captain F. Jenkins, Agent to the Governor-general, North- 

East Frontier, to N. JVaUich, Esq. m.o., late on Deputation to Assam, dated 

5 May 1830. 

Sir, 

With reference to my letter to your address of the 2 .'»th March, I have the 
honour to forward a copy of my letter of the same date to Major White, on the 
subjects proposed for my consideration in your letter of the loth March, and a 
copy of Major White’s letters of the 27 tli and 28tli ultimo, with the documents 
annexed, as per note below. 1 * 

2 . You will be glad to learn from Major White’s letter of the 27 th April, that 
Rajah Poorunder Sing makes no hesitation in placing the Gubroo hill at the 
disposal of Government : but. he is anxious to retain one-half of the hill, that 
he may carry on the cultivation of the tea plants, on that, half, simultaneously 
with us on the other, and that the superintendent and overseers of the Govern¬ 
ment should instruct his people in the management of the plant and manu¬ 
facture of tea. 

3. It is very desirable to carry with us, in the important measure before us, 
the goodwill of all the native chiefs, and the proposals of Rajah Poorunder Sing 
appear to me so perfectly unobjectionable, that I should have no hesitation in 
recommending our complying with his wishes, if it were only as an equitable 
remuneration for the use of half the hill. 

4. There are however stronger reasons in my opinion for accepting his oiler 
on his own terms. I do not contemplate the Government w ish to do more them¬ 
selves than to show the feasibility of producing a marketable tea within our own 
provinces, and thence 1 should judge that the sooner they can abandon the 
proposed tea plantation to private enterprise the better. 

This is secured I conceive by the plan proposed by Poorunder Sing. To he 
taken into a sort of joint partnership, in the first expense of the tea plantations 
is, I think, most favourable to the views of Government, as if will ensure his 
zealous assistance in the undertaking, and will more quickly prepare the way 
for the Government to give over to others the prosecution of the contemplated 
plantations. 

0 . Major White’s letter of the 28th April, and accompaniments, announce 
the terms on which Mr. Bruce is willing to undertake the superintendence of 
the tea forests, viz., on a personal salary of 400 rupees a month, with two assis¬ 
tants, w riters, and such establishments ,as may be hereafter found absolutely 
necessary. 

7 . The salary Mr. Bruce proposes for himself is in my opinion very moderate, 
on the supposition that he devotes his entire: leisure to the duties of this charge- 
From a long personal knowledge of Mr. Bruce, I am enabled to coincide entirely 
with vou in the high opinion you express of Mr. Bruce ; his unwearied activity, 

his 



Extract of a letter fi t.i Major White to Lieut. Millar, dated 30th March ; Lieut. Millar's reply, 
April. Mr. Bruce's better to Lieut, Millar, 14U1 April, llajah Poorunder'# letter to Major 
13th. 
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his great good temper, with a knowledge of the natives, and his physical ability to 
stand any fatigue and exposure, could hardly be found combined in any individual. 
Of his other qualifications, l may mention, that I should have the most perfect 
confidence in his trustworthiness, and in his zeal to forward by every means in 
his power the objects of Government. I may only add my conviction, that it is 
absolutely necessary to avail ourselves of his services in some capacity or other, 
for without his aid, I would not say that the scheme would not succeed, but I 
am perfectly satisfied that it would be greatly retarded and intercepted. 

8 . In regard to Mr. Bruce’s proposal to have two assistants; this 1 should 
also consider requisite; I can hardly say wliat might be adequate salaries for 
them ; but probably for the 

First assistant - - - - - -100 

Second ditto ------ 70 

To these appointments 1 know of only one qualified individual in the province, 
disposable, and that is Capt. Bruce, now commanding Rajah Poonmder Sing's 
militia ; a situation which 1 am aware he is anxious to give up. Capt. Bruce 
is a nephew of Mr. Bruce, was born in this province, and enjoys in great mea¬ 
sure his uncle's constitutional strength, and a perfect acquaintance with every 
part of Assam. 1 would beg to propose him as first assistant, and for the 
second I would recommend that some individual should be sought out who 
has a practical knowledge of agriculture and horticulture. 

9. 1 am unable to give any opinion as to the extent or expense of the other 
parts of the establishment; but this may be intrusted to Mr. Bruce. Two ele¬ 
phants 1 should consider necessary ; they should be bought in the province ; 
and the pair would be purchased here for about .‘300 rupees; the bund fid*- 
charge for which Mr. Bruce should charge in his bills -, l think it would not 
exceed 10 rupees a head per mensem. 

10 . You will be gratified at perceiving from Mr. Bruce's letter, that he has 
ascertained the existence of another tea tract near Fingry, in the Muttock 
country. 

11 . Nothing more, I think, remains forme to say at present, than that I 
would beg to call attention to the services that Mr. Bruce has already per¬ 
formed in accompanying your deputation, and to recommend that if appointed 
superintendent on the salary proposed, that his salary should commence from 
the time of your arrival at Suddeya, deducting the amount be has in the mean¬ 
time received as overseer of tea nurseries. 

L have, &c. 


Political Agent’s Office 1 , 

N, E. Frontier, 5 May 18«‘3<». 


(signed; A. Jmki/n, 
Agcu; f o *>h•G overnor-general- 


From C. A. Bruce, I£sq., Commanding Gun Boats, to Lieutenant J. MUhtr, 
Commanding at Suddeya, dated 11 April iS3<>. 

Sir, 

In reply to yours of the l.‘3th May, I beg to say, that I shall be most happy 
to undertake the superintendence of the tea forests for -100 rupees per month, 
provided l am allowed an adequate establishment for the same. As the distance 
is so great from the easternmost to the westernmost tea jungles, l should 
think it necessary to have two European or Anglo-Indian assistants, with a 
native writer to keep accounts in English, and a molly at each place, as also a 
taelah and some runners to carry orders; a couple, of elephants and some, 
canoes would also be necessary ; as to the number ot hands required it would 
be impossible to specify, but no more shall be employed than is absolutely 
necessary, and Government may rest assured that strict eeouomy shall be my aim. 

With respect to the tea at Kliegoo and Nugroo, it would be as well to follow 
Major Winter’s plan ; for myself, I have little hope ot making anything in that 
quarter as long as the Duffa Gaum is at large. After a large outlay, a sudden 
incursion of these people may sweep all away in the course ot an hour ; so it 
would be as well to leave that alone until more favourable times. 


K 2 
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I am most happy to inform you, that it has been reported to me thai there 
is more tea near Fingry in the Muttoek country. 1 have not had time to ex¬ 
amine or send there, as there is such a scarcity of men at this place that 1 have 
not sufficient to look after the nurseries under my care here and at 
Chykooic; Government ought to encourage people to settle here. 

If Government wish Chinamen to cultivate tea, I might probably .be able to 
get some from the nearest China frontiers; at all events I could but try it if 
Government wished; some advances would be required to give the men, to 
induce them to go. 

One thing I would wish to bring to your notice, which is, that it is and ever 
has been a custom among the Assam Rajahs never to tax or take any rent from 
any one that would take the trouble to cultivate hills; so if we clear the hill of 
Gabroo, now a thick jungle, where the tea is, the Rajah could not in equity ask 
one rupee for it, or any other hill that may hereafter be discovered with tea on 
it; he ought to be satisfied that a large sum of money annually comes into his 
country. 

I have, See. 

Suddya, 14 April 1836. (signed) C. A. Bruce , 

Commanding Gun Boats. 


(No. 41.)—From Captain F. Jenkins, Agent to Governor-general N. E. Frontier, 

to W. II. Macnaghten, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, Fort 

William, dated 17 June 1836. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter. No. 42, of the 
23d ult., Avith its enclosure, and to submit my opinions on the several mea¬ 
sures proposed by the Tea Committee. 

2 . By my letters to Dr. Wallich, No. 15/ and No. 18/, of the 5th ult., and 
1 st June*, the Government will have been informed that the tea forests in the 
Muttuck and Gabhroo hills have been placed at the disposal of Government 
without incurring any expense; and I have further the pleasure to acquaint the 
Government, that one of the Singfo chiefs lias”consented to do Avhatever may 
be required to the forests in his district, provided Government pay the coolies 
employed by him. There will therefore be no expense, except in the mere 
hire of coolies for the fencing and clearing of the forests. 

3. I apprehend tli at little or nothing further will be required than what is 
above stated, as far as regards the natural plantations!, and the doing as much 
and attending to and carrying on the nurseries already planted, appears to me 
all that should be done until the Chinese planters have inspected the different 
patches of tea plants, and shown specimens of their produce. 

4. On this being done;}:, I should recommend that one or two plantations, 
wherever the Chinese may prefer, should be placed under their particular 
management, and lie treated exactly as they may direct. It is obvious, it ap¬ 
pears to me, that no tea prepared from the plants now in a state of nature, can 
give any satisfactory result as to the produce which Assam may be made to 
yield when the plant is brought under proper cultivation. Conceiving that 
the tea which the Chinese settlers may immediately be able to manufacture, 
will give but a faint idea of what may be. expected from the cultivated plants, 
it seems to me essential, to complete the experiment, that the plants should be 
allowed the test of a certain degree of melioration by culti\ ation. 

5. The 


# 1. To obtain by purchase, or otherwise, tracts of forests in the Singfo, Muttoek and Gabhroo 
hills. 

hat the tracts be placed tinder a systematic course of management for establishing tea 
plantations. 

X 3 - ihat the tracts be protected by a strong fence from encroachments and depredation of man 
and beast. 

4. That labourers be entertainedto dig and level the grouud, aud drain la'jds, at places where there 
• is fear of severe flooding. 
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5. The Chinese may be able to judge, with some degree of accuracy, what 
may be produced from the tea made of the plant in its natural state; but their 
judgment will be relative to some particular tea with which only they are well 
acquainted, and would not be decisive as to this plant of Assam not being 
capable of yielding a different variety of tea of good quality. Before any fine 
teas are produced, it will be requisite possibly to extend the experiments over 
a great variety of grounds that are not now available, and to carry on the 
careful culture of particular plants for several years; but I only allude at pre¬ 
sent to such cultivation as may be necessary to satisfy private speculators of 
the feasibility of producing marketable teas. If we omit the tests of cultivation 
altogether, I should be apprehensive that we might fail to show the capabilities 
of Assam in regard to tea, though the failure may not be owing to the want 
of natural fitness of the soil and climate, but to the defectiveness of our expe¬ 
riments. It would thus be possible to lose all the high advantages to be 
expected from, possessing tea plantations in British India, merely from the in¬ 
adequateness of the measures pursued on the present occasion. 


6. Even should the issue of the experiment now in question not be produc¬ 
tive of results of the great national importance which are hoped for, yet as 
the tea is now in great demand with the Singfos and Khamtis, whilst it is only 
prepared in the very rudest manner possible from trees luxuriating in the wildest 
state of nature, it appears to me that wo are almost certain of realizing very 
essential benefits to Assam by producing an article of consumption that will be 
much sought after by the Bliootians, Thibetians, and others now in the con¬ 
stant habit, of using tea as a necessary of lift*. We may, moreover, be able to 
introduce this wholesome beverage throughout India, where tea is now univer¬ 
sally grateful, but cannot be indulged in, except by a very few indeed, from the 
expensiveness of the article brought from China. A very moderate outlay may 
suffice to give our poor hut immense population in India the means of adding 
to the very few' luxuries they now enjoy, one of the most innocent, pleasant, 
and salutary known, and thus create an internal trade, the extent of which it 
is impossible to foresee. 

From the information given l>y the Singfos, I am led to believe that the 
tea of Hookoom is unpalatable to them from its bitterness, and that our tea 
has not this defect; from a note of Dr. Lumqua’s, it. also appeared to be his 
opinion that our Assam tea was precisely of the same kind as a very highly- 
valued kind of Yunnan. There is every ground for presumption, therefore, 
l think, that our tea is by no means an inferior variety of the black teas; and 
that however strange its flavour may be at first to Europeans, that they will 
be shortly reconciled to it, and that it will be now very acceptable to all classes 
of natives of India, who have not been'accustomed to the high-flavoured teas of 
our markets, it is undoubtedly a wholesome tea; ami this alone will be one 
recommendation of it, and its cheapness, it is to be hoped, will be another. 

8. On these grounds, 1 should by no means think it impolitic to stint the. 
experiment now making to the mere manufacture from the forests, lor it seems 
absolutely necessary to ascertain something of the quality of the tea that may 
be expected from properly-cultivated plants, both native and imported ; these 
experiments need not be conducted on any very extensive scale, nor carried on 
for any great length of time, but they should be in some measure varied as 
to the localities, for the advantage of trying different aspects and soils; and 
whilst making these trials, I would not advise the plantations being made of 
very limited dimensions; for, as the heaviest parts of the expense will be eou- 

.inese planters, if, as we 

in that event, will be a 
ing these establishments 
on plantations so inconsiderable that they will not be available lor. further pro¬ 
ceedings, anti not remunerate for past outlays. The ground costing nothing, 
the only additional charge for coolies, the Government may now establish 
plantations that may be so valuable as to cover the whole expense of the expe¬ 
riment, and if it fail, the hire of the labourers will be a small portion of the 
sacrifice made on it. 

y - The Chinese planters and Mr. Bruce should, 1 think, visit together, as 
early as possible, all the tea tracts, and have samples made of the produce of 
C> 3 . k 3 riie 


nned to the charges for superintendence and the Cli 
hope, the experiment will to some extent succeed, it, 
waste of time and a loss of money to have been exnent 
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th# tea »w of each.- and if these htvt experiments are not dto#rtforfo zm 
rmging. their immediate attention should then he turned to cultivating tcii 
on the spots, and in the manner preferred by the Chinese. In d iv 

dkoiil^2S^ re8Umil18 ' timt t ^ le experiment mil not he altogether a failure, J 
i ^ , wcommend that till the forests should be attended to, mid the nurseries 
oe extended as far as the seeds procurable will go; for any neglect on this point 
may greatly retard future progress. 

10. With these views as to what should be the nature and extent of our 
proceedings, tin* scale of establishment that 1 have already recommended in my 
letter of the 5th May, before alluded to, does not appear to me too large. The 
country is deficient in all facilities of moving; the people art* very rude; and 
the, tea tracts art* located widely apart. The preservation of all the forests at 
present seems a most necessary precaution, for the loss of the leaves and seeds 
of any one of these natural forests may eventually prove very injurious. Mr. 
Bruce must, therefore be provided with the means of moving with facility, and 
have assistants that he can confide in ; his operations will embrace an exten¬ 
sive field, though the present expense, by good superintendence, may be very 
limited. 

1 bare. Nc. 

(signed; F. Jenkins, 

Agent, to the Governor-general. 

Office of Governor-generar.N Agent, 

North-East Frontier, 17 dune 183(5. 


(No. 55.) 


From IV. If. Jilaaiai/hten, Esq., Secretary to the Gov 
India, to the Tea Committee, dated 11 July 183(5. 

Gentlemen. 


eminent of 


\ av mu no 

In continuation of my letter. No. 15, dated the 23d May last, to your address, 
( am desired to forward for your information the accompanying copy of a com¬ 
munication to my address from Captain Jenkins, dated the 17th ultimo. 

2. The Governor-general in Council is still of opinion that the establishment 
proposed in Captain Jenkins' letter, of the 5th of May last, is unnecessarily 
large, and that one assistant would have been sufficient for Mr. Bruce : but 
being unwilling to risk the success of the experiment now going on, liis Lord¬ 
ship in Council has been ph ased to authorize an establishment to be enter¬ 
tained for the tea plantations, consisting of one superintendent at 400 rupee- 
per mensem, one assistant at i 00 rupees, and one assistant at 70 rupees pci 
mensem. His Lordship in Council is further pleased to authorize the purchase 
of two elephants, at a cost not exceeding 300 rupees; the expense of keeping 
these animals, and any other minor charges for labourers, ehowkedars, &e. may 
be entered in a contingent bill. 

3. Mr. Bruce, whom it is intended to appoint to the office of superintendent, 
may draw the allowance of that situation from the time, of Dr. Wallieh's arrival 
at Suddeya, tieducting the amount he has in the meantime received as overseer 
of tea nurseries. 

4. Your Committee will be pleased to communicate the above resolution to 
Captain Jenkins, and to supply him with any subsidiary instructions which may 
be deemed necessary to give effect, to the operations on the scale which that 
officer has recommended in his letter, a eopy of which is sent herewith. 

5. I am desired to take this opportunity of acknowledging the receipt of your 
secretary’s letter, dated the 2/th of May last, and to acquaint you, that in com¬ 
pliance with the recommendation of your Committee, the civil auditor um 
receive instructions to pass the abstract of establishment and accounts of con¬ 
tingent charges incurred by Dr. Falconer, which accompanied your secretary > 
letter, ami which art- herewith returned. 

1 have, &e. 

Council Chamber, (signed) W. //. Macnughten, . 

1 1 July 183(5. Secretary to the Government of India- 

'Ordered, Th: the necessary communication on the subject be made to tin 
civil auditor. 
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From II. Falconer, Esq., m. o., Superintendent Botanical Garden. ttcharunpore, 
on duty in the Hills, under orders of Tea Committee, to the Secretary to the 
Tea Committee of Tea Culture, Calcutta ; 2 Mav I 836. 


I n vVB the honour to forward annexed bills : 1 st. Of the expenses incurred 
in preparing the Government experimental tea nurseries, in the hill provinces 
of Gurwahi and Sirmoor. 2 d. Of the contingent charges upon the- transport of 
tea plants from Gurmooktesur Ghat to the hills, :3d. Of the wages of the esta¬ 
blishments kept up at. the nurseries of Chcjooreo, Kotli, and Rama Serai, in 
Gurwahi, and of Ruroo and Bencher Baugh, in Sirmoor, since their commence¬ 
ment : being as follow : 


1 . Bill for contingent expenses on the. nursery at Gheejooree 

2 . Ditto - - - . - - ditto ----- Koth - 

3. Ditto ----- ditto - R::ma Serai 

4. Ditto ----- ditto ----- Ruroo - 

5. Ditto ----- ditto ----- BeneherBai 


C.'heejooi’ee - Gurwahi. 
Koth - ditto. 

Kama Serai - ditto. 
Ruroo - - - Sirmoor. 

BeneherBaugh, ditto. 


(». Ditto - charges for transport from Gurmucktesir. 

7- Ditto - wages of establishment, from 24tli December 1834 to 1 st Ja¬ 
nuary 1 836. 

8 - 6 . Ditto - for the months of January, February, and March, 1836, and 
A]>ril 1836. 

° With regard to the contingent l)ills, 1 beg to explain, that the labour of 
the coolies and ear pent ors refers to the preparation of the ground, and the 
inclosing of the nurseries with a paling; the rate varying, in some particulars, 
in the different districts, and the amount - differing according to the facilities of 
the localities respectively-. The item for compensation for produce on the 
nursery ground is greater in tin* Ruroo nursery than in the others, from a 
portion of the crop having been opium. 

•i. With reference to the bills for establishment, amounting to f»(> rupees per 
month. I have to vemark, that the gardeners have been continuously hold on in 
-ill tin- nurseries from the first operation, so as to protect the ground, and be 
efficient for .any supply of seeds or plants that might he received; and that the 
clmprassees were only attached to three of the nurseries. <\/.. Chejoorce. Koth, 
and Rama Serai, in which alone tea. seeds were sown, and where the sowing 
operations were begun. The establishment will now be increased by two elm- 
prassees, one at Ruroo, and one at Bencher Baugh, in Sirmoor. tea plants 
having been distributed to all the five nurseries. 

t. With regard to the rate, of wages, the gardeners have been fixed at 
seven rupees each per month, being one rupee more than is allowed to the 
gardeners upon the. Seharunpore botanic-garden establishment, while employed 
in the hills ; this addition having been made as an inducement to secure men 
of good character from Ihe plains, to remain for a length of time in the hills. 
The clmprassees have been fixed at five rupees each per month. 

f>. All the arrangements hitherto have been framed on a scale ot economy 
proportioned to the absolute wants of the establishments. As ten plants have 
now been distributed to all tin* nurseries, 1 beg to suggest to the consideration 
of the Committee, that the establishment, be put on the following footing ; 

A Persian writer, at J5.y. per month. 

Two unattached clmprassees, at f».v. each per month. 

Five gardeners at 7 .v. ditto - ditto. 

Five attached clmprassees - at f>.v. ditto - ditto. 

The writer to keep the* accounts and records of the progress of the nurseries ; 
the two unattached clmprassees to establish constant attendance or one respon¬ 
sible person upon the ground. 

b- I have to request the favour of your putting the bills in train ol being 
passed and made payable, to meet the advances for the expenditure, and to 

‘ k 4 furnish 
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furnish mo with a document authorizing the establishment in future upon such 
a footing as the Committee may be pleased to approve of, to enable me to send 
in monthly bills for the salaries. 

7. I further enclose a descriptive roll of the nurseries, and an abstract of the 
present establishment; a detailed report, with Jill other particulars, accompanied 
under a separate cover. 

I have, &e. 

(signed) II. Falconer, m. d., 

Hills, North of Deyrali, Sup' 11 Bot 1 Garden, Seliarunpore, on duty in the 
2 May 1836. Hills, under orders of Tea Committee. 


JDESCRIPTfVE ROLL of the Government Exi’Erimentai, Tea Nurseries, in the Hill Provinces of 

Ciiruahl and Sinnoor. 


N A M K S 

i 

1 

Geographical Position. 


Distribution 


of 

Provinces. Extent. 


j 

Elevation. Exposure. 

of 

! REMARKS. 

NURSERIES. 

j 

I.ong. 

I,sit. 


Plants. 



j 



About i 



Chejooree - 

Gunvahl; about 2 bceguhs 

7 «° 4 

1 30 ° 2 <) 

4,000 ft.! Northerly - 

300 

- - a,5 plants 

Kotli - 

ditto j about a ditto - 

78 " 7 

! 30- 36 

•,,300 ft. J South-west 

300 

tried at an 

Rama Serai 

! ditto i about a ditto - 

I 

78° a 

! 30“ 52 

■7,000 ft. - ditto 

300 

extra locality; 

Ruroo ... 

j Sirmoor ' about 1 }, ditto - 

77 * 4 y 

i 3 "° f> ,: 

5,400 ft. | E. S. E. 

300 

elevation 

Bencher Baugh - 

j ditto | about i ditto - 

77* 21 

! :$«* 39 

| 5,100 ft. Southerly - 

100 

(1,400 feet. 


(signed) II. Falconer, M. i>., 

Hills, North of Deyrali, Superintendent Botanical Garden, Sehurunpore, on duty 

28 April 183(1. in Hills, under orders of Tea Committee. 


ABSTRACT of the ESTABLISHMENTS attached to the Government Experimental Tea Nurseries, in Gunvahl 

and Sirmuor; commencing with 24th December 1834. 


N A M E S 

Name 

1 

! 

G A RD EN ERS. 

Cll U PR.ASS EES. 

of the 

N U RS E It I ES. 

of 

Hill Province. 

, 

Number, 

Rate of Wages 
per Monti). 

Date of 
Service. 

.. , Rate of Wages 

Numbcr ‘ per Month. 

j Date wf 

! Service, 

Chejooree ... 

Gunvahl • 

1 

7 rupees 

24 Dec. 1834 

5 rupees 

7 March 1835. 

Koth - - - 

ditto 

1 

7 rupees 

- ditto 

5 rupees 

- ditto. 

Hama Serai - 

ditto 

1 

7 rupees 

ditto 

5 rupees - 

- ditto. 

Ruroo - 

Sirnioor 

1 

7 rupees 

- ditto 



Bencher Baugh 

ditto - j 

1 

7 rupees 

- ditto 




( signed) 11 . Falconer, m. n., 

Hills, North of Deyra, Superintendent Botanical Garden, Seharuuporc, on duty in 

28 April 183d. the Hills, under orders of the Tea Committee. 


Extract India Revenue Consultations, 15 August 1836 . 

fs0 - 7- From the Tea Committee, to JV. H. Maauujhten, Esq., Secretary to 

Governor-general; 6 August 1836. 

Sir, 

Wf. have the honour to request that you will submit to the consideration of 
the. Right honourable the. Governor-general in Council the following facts and 
observations derived from a private communication from Mr. Bruce, of Sudya, 
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which we have been afforded an opportunity of perusing, and which appears to 
us to convey information of very great interest and importance. 

2 . It appears that Mr. Bruce, unappalled by the discomforts, difficulties, and 

even dangers of travelling in the rainy season through the jungly country of aecomoanvine 
Singfos, on the south side of the; Burhampooter, made an excursion amongst sk \, t ch M a p, No. i, 
those tribes as far as Beeralakum, on the Terappanee, beyond the Burra Deliing drawn by Mr. Brace, 
river, from which he returned in the beginning of July. 

3. Confiding in bis own extraordinary talent for conciliating the goodwill of 
these rude people, he took with him only one servant, and two other attendants. 

Before reaching Koojee, on the Debru river, where tea had been found by 
Dr. Wallicli, Mr. Bruce heard that there wen; other spots producing tea near 
that place, and on his arrival there, he sent for the gaum, and questioned him 
on tin; subject. At first the gaum denied that any more tea grew in that 
neighbourhood than he had shown when Mr. Bruce was there with the depu¬ 
tation. By presenting him with a little opium, and the use of a few soft 
words,” however, Mr, Bruce prevailed upon him to promise that lit; would make 
further inquiries. Next morning he told Mr. Bruce, that he had got information 
of a large patch not far from his house, and people having been immediately 
set to work to clear it, Mr. Bruce proceeded to Ningrew, on the Burra Deliing 
river. There the gaum, though very kind and civil, denied at first that he 
knew of any more tea in that neighbourhood than had been already shown to 
the deputation ; Mr. Bruce made him a small present of opium, and told him 
how much lie would be thought of by the Commissioner if he forwarded his 
views, seated himself cross-legged amongst his people, smoked a Singl'd pipe, 
addressed the chief as “ elder brother,” and conducted himself altogether so 
as to completely ingratiate himself with him. The chief took up Mr. Bruce’s 
double-barrelled gun, and begged him to ask the Commissioner to grant him 
one, as he had already made similar presents to tin; Tow and Bunwali goliains, 

Mr. Bruce said presents had been made to those chiefs on account of services 
they had rendered Government, and if the gaum would do the same, he would 
apply in his behalf to the Commissioner. By this means Mr. Bruce obtained 
information that tea was growing at Jugundoo, further down the Burra Deliing. 

To this place he proceeded forthwith in a canoe manned by Singfos, aiid on his 
arrival, persuaded the gaum to set about clearing the tea trees from the low 
jungle and creepers amongst which the}' were buried; some of the produce of 
those trees was prepared and compared with some Chinese tea brought by 
Mr. Bruce, which the gaum declared was not equal to his own. A payment 
of 20 rupees, with the promise of a further payment of 20 rupees as soon as 
the ground should be cleared, sufficed for the expense of that operation. 

Returning to Ningrew, Mr. Bruce found that considerable progress had been 
already made in clearing the jungle from the tea trees at that spot, and a 
similar payment, and further promises were made there, as at Jugundoo. 

A little more opium, and “ sweet words,” induced that chief to make a further 
disclosure of the existence of tea trees at a place called Phakial, and distinguished 
by Mr. Bruce from another village of the same name, as Big Phakial. Here 
Mr. Bruce was not able to find the spot described, but the Ningrew chief pro¬ 
mised to take him to it at his next visit, lie likewise got information of two 
Large patches of tea trees at a place called Sookumeuinjoy, one at Kanang, one 
at Namehik, and, besides the two spots already known, a third at Kooju, in 
all 10, and none of them further than one day’s journey from Ningrew. The 
tea behind Big Phakial is said to grow on a small range of hills rising there, 
from 00 to 100 cubits, but attaining a more considerable height as they extend 
to the neighbourhood of Jypoor. Close to Phakial is a small stream rising on 
those hills called Powipanee, where gold is collected in great abundance, as it 
would seem, for Mr. Bruce was informed that three men are able to obtain a 
sicca weight per diem. The course of the river does not exceed 12 miles in 
length, and Mr. Bruce suggests that if. traced towards its source some rich bed 
of gold might be discovered. The Ningrew' chief, who is a I iookum man, says, 
the tea tree that grows on the hills there reaches not more than 10 or 12 feet 
in height, and bears leaves, of which none exceed an inch and a liajf in length; 
while the tea trees that grow on the plain are similar to those of Ningrew. 

Besides thoge two sorts, he added, that there is a third species, which is bitter, 

t>3 . l and 
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Imd which the Singfos do not use. It never grows in the same place with the 
otlTer tea. It is distinguished hy the central thick fibre of the leaf, as well as 
the edges being of a brownish colour. The small-leafed tea of the hills is also 
described as more deeply serrated than that of the plains; so that as far as this 
information can be relied on, there can be no doubt of the existence of three 
indigenous species of tea in Upper Assam. With respect to the existence of 
a bitter species, the information communicated to Mr. Bruce confirms that 
obtained from a Burman chief by Major White, and already communicated by 
Captain Jenkins to Government. On mentioning at Ningrew the process used 
at a place called Palang for preparing the tea-leaf, by subjecting it to a species 
of fermentation, the people declared themselves well acquainted with that mode, 
and that it produced excellent tea, which, however, was used only to eat yrith 
rice. Tn this way, however, they affirmed that it produced the same effects as 
its decretion, in preventing sleep, insomuch that if one ate much of it he could 
never sleep again! 


1 . That the indigenous tea of the Singfos should possess the quality here 
attributed to it to such a degree as to be remarked by those hardy people, the 
Committee consider to be a fact of the greatest importance, as in one most 
striking respect identifying the species alluded to with the green tea of China. 
Mr. Bruce describes the whole of the country which lie traversed sis a plain, 
intersected by. numerous nearly parallel ravines, which at this season form 
watercourses. This is very different from the description of country iri which 
the black tea is found in China, while it corresponds with that in which green 
tea is principally cultivated. A similar correspondence to a certain extent is 
found in the nature of the soil, which is far more favourable to other vegetation 
than that of the black tea hills of China, and in this respect approaches those 
superior soils in which green tea is there cultivated. These considerations 
appear to us to warrant the conclusion anticipated hy Mr. Bruce, that the tea 
which grows on the plains of Upper Assam is of the green species. 


5. We think it also highly probable that the small deeply-serrated leafed 
tree of the hills will prove to be of the black species; and the third, or bitter 
kind, to be identical with that which is brought from the western provinces of 
China to Canton, and there used medicinally. 


(>. Had we anticipated this discovery while our secretary was in China, we 
should, of course, have directed him- to engage the services of persons prac¬ 
tically acquainted with the peculiar process hy which the green, tea-leaf is 
prepared for the foreign market . That which is followed at Canton, in the pre¬ 
paration of the green tea cultivated in some parts of that province, corresponds 
exactly with the description given by the Chinese deputed hy Mr. Gordon to 
the green-tea country, of the method followed in that district, and which differs 
materially from the more simple process followed in the manufacture of black 
tea. Wi* beg, therefore, to recommend, that we he permitted to take steps for 
procuring a few manufacturers of green tea from Canton, with such workmen 
as are employed exclusively in making the requisite implements. If no delay 
he incurred, it will he practicable to bring those people round in time to com¬ 
mence operations at the ensuing proper season of March or April; and should 
their success .realize our present sanguine expectations, the important object of 
Government, which led to our appointment, will have been, in one considerable 
respect, attained, and individuals may be confidently invited to engage in a 
branch of commerce fraught with the most valuable results in relation to the 
civilization and prosperity of Assam, the revenues of India, and tlic commercial, 
relations of Great Britain. 


7. It cannot, however, escape the notice of Government, how intimately con¬ 
nected with the full realization of the advantages so near our grasp, is the 
establishment of friendly feelings in the minds of the rude tribes, amongst 
whose villages the indigenous tea is found, towards the British name generally. 
How r successful Mr. Bruce has been in effecting this very important object, is 
instanced in the foregoing st atement, and has been officially testified on former 
occasions. We do not call for any specific mark of the approbation of Govern¬ 
ment to the zeal, enterprise, and judgment now displayed hy that gentleman, 
highly as we estimate them, but conclude hy requesting that means may be 
placed in his hands to confirm and extend his influence, hy granting him a few 

cheap 
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cheap double-barrelled guns and pistols, to be presented, at liis discretion, to 
such native chiefs as may have it in their power, and may show inclinations 
favourable to our objects. The cost of the whole need not exceed 500 or 
600 rupees. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) J. Pottle. Ross. J). Altai*jlea. 

N. Wal/ieh. Rom Comvl Sex. 

6 August 1836. C. E. Trevelyan. J. ft . Grant. 


(No. 65.)—From IF. H. Macnaghten , Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, No, 3. 

to the Tea Committee; 15 August 1836. 

Gentlemen, 

1. I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 6th 
instant, the contents of which are very satisfactory. 

‘2. In the 6th paragraph of that communication, you recommend that per¬ 
mission may be granted to procure a few manufacturers of green tea from 
Canton, with such workmen as are employed exclusively in making the requi¬ 
site implements; but it does not appear that Mr. Bruce has anywhere urged 
the necessity of this measure. 1 am directed, therefore, to request that you 
will communicate further with Mr. Bruce on this point, and ascertain from 
him whether the people* referred to are. urgently required at the present stage 
of his proceedings. Should such prove to he tin* ease, you will he pleased to 
submit an estimate of the expense wdiich would be incurred in giving effect 
to the measure. 

3. 1 lis Lordship in Council has been pleased to sanction the outlay of a 
sum, not. exceeding 500 rupees, for the purchase of cheap fire-arms, to be 
presented, at the discretion of Mr. Bruce, to such of the native chiefs as may 
have it in their power, and may show inclination favourable to promote the 
object in view. 

1 have, &e. 

(signed) IT. II. Macnaghten, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 

Council Chamber, 15 August 1836. 

Ordered, That the necessary communication he made to the civil auditor and 
sub-1 rensurer respectively. 


Extract India Revenue Consultations. 


12 September 


1836. 


From the Tea Committee 


, to IF. H. Mocnaghten , Esq., Secretarj to Government ; 
dated the — August 1836. 


Sir, 

We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 15th inst., 
with reference to the second paragraph of which we beg to state as follows: 

Our reasons for recommending that early measures should be taken for pro¬ 
curing manufacturers of green tea, and of tea-chests, from Canton, were stated 
to be the conclusion we had ourselves arrived at, that the indigenous tea of 
the Singfo country was of the green-tea species; and, secondly, that the 
Chinese of the Bohea country, now in Assam, are quite ignorant of the proper 
process for manufacturing that species of tea. Mr. Bruce is neither aware of 
some of the grounds on which we have arrived at the same conclusion with 
himself regarding the. species of the plant, nor lias he any suspicion that the 
Chinese now in Assam are; not equally familiar w r ith both species. The cir¬ 
cumstance that seems principally to have weighed with Mr. Bruce, in his con¬ 
jecture regarding the species of the Singfo plant, appears to have boon the 
quality of preventing sloop attributed to it. We had, however, been predis¬ 
posed to arrive at the same conclusion, from the consideration that, in point, of 
locality and of soil, the circumstances of the Singfo plant coincide with those 
hi which the green-tea plant is produced, and not with those in which the 
f> 3 . x, 2 black- 
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black-tea plant is found, in China; at the same time, that a different species 
from that seen in the plains, and corresponding in description with the black 
species, is averred to grow in the neighbouring hills. Mr. Bruce, therefore, 
being ignorant,of the facts on which the expediency of the measure rested, 
could not have suggested it, nor would he now be able to form any idea of 
its ^necessity, except what he might draw from the information we should 
ourselves afford him. He does, however, express great anxiety for the 
arrival of the Chinese, now detained by sickness at Biswanath, under the mis¬ 
taken idea of their competently to manufacture green tea. We shall, how¬ 
ever, in obedience to the orders of Government, address Mr. Bruce on the 
subject. 

With respect to the probable expense of procuring the people referred to, 
we can only estimate widely, that, supposing six people required, they may be 
procurable at an aggregate of salaries somewhere between 300 and 600 rupees 
per mensem, according to the degree of danger they w ould be exposed to in 
entering on a contract with foreigners; and this depends upon the accidental 
vigilance or laxity of the Chinese authorities. They may probably stipulate 
for an advance of three months’ wages before embarking, and perhaps 200 
rupees for tools and instruments. To this add passage money, say for six men, 
at 50 rupees, making 300 rupees, and the utmost outlay in the first instance 
will be: 

For advance of w r ages for three months - . 900 Spanish dollars. 

Tools ------- 100 — 

Passage money 1 50 — 

Sp. dollars - - 1,150 

Or, possibly, tlie object may be effected for TOO dollars. 

We have only to repeat our conviction, that the incurring of this expense, 
he it greater or less, is indispensable to tlie further pursuit of the experiment 
intrusted to our superintendence; and that, under the persuasion that the 
speediest mode of bringing to the test the real value of the indigenous tea of 
Assam is manifestly the most economical, it is our recommendation, that 
another year’s expenditure should not be thrown away while discussing to 
what extent a portion of it shall be incurred. Unless the persons whom we 
have proposed to procure from China can be set to work in the Singfo country 
by the month of March next, their sendees will be unavailable for a whole 
season. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) J. Pottle. Rom Comul Sen. 

Ross J). Mangles. N. Wallich. 

C. K. Robison. C. E. Trevelyan . 

J. IV. Grant. Radhukant Dev. 

The — August 1836. 


No. io. (No. 74.)—From TV. //. Macnayhten , Esq., Secretary to Government of India, 

to the Tea Committee, dated 12 September 1836. 

Gentlemen, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, without date, re¬ 
ceived on the 29tli ultimo, explaining your reasons for recommending the 
adoption of early measures to procure the manufacturers of green tea from 
China ; and in reply to inform you, that the Right honourable the Governor- 
general in Council will suspend the issue of final orders on this subject till the 
receipt of Mr. Bruce’s reply to your communication. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) IV. H. Macnayhten , * 

Secretary to the Government of India. 

Council Chamber, 1 ?. September 1836. 
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, Extract India Revenue Consultations, 19 September 183(3. 

(No. 1086.)—From If. Chamier , Esq., f Chief* Secretary to the Government of 

Fort St. George, to FV. ft. Macnaghten , Esq., Secretary to the Government of 

India; 22 August 183G. 

Sir, ’ 

1 . Tiie Governor in Council having, in accordance with the wishes of the 
Government of India, as conveyed in paragraph 2 of your letter of the noth 
March 1835, called on the officers to whom the experimental cultivation of the 
tea plant had been entrusted to furnish a report on the growth, appearance, and 
present condition of the seedling plants, of which 20 boxes were received from 
Bengal, and distributed in the proportions noted below. * I am directed 
to transmit to you, for the purpose of being laid before his Lordship in Council, 
copies of their replies*f*, from which it will be observed, that the experiment has 
almost entirely failed, and that with the exception of a few plants on the' 
Neilgherry hills, and in the Nuggur country, the rest have withered away. 

2 . Should his Lordship in Council, after a perusal of these reports, resolve to 
make a further trial in the cultivation of the plant on this side of India, the 
Governor in Council would desire to draw his Lordship’s attention to the sug¬ 
gestion contained in the concluding paragraph of the letter dated the 13th 
instant, from the Commissioner for the affairs of Mysore, as to the proper season 
at which the plants are required to be there. 

(signed) H. Chamier, 

Fort St. George, 22 August 183(5. Chief Secretary. 


From Lieutenant-Colonel T. King, Commanding Neilgherrios, to the Chief 
Secretary to Government, Fort St. George ; 9 July 183(5. 

Sir, 

In reply to your letter of the 2 d instant, I have the honour to state, for the 
information of the Right honourable the Governor in Council, that out of 
the six boxes of tea plants which were sent up to Cotaeamund in December 
last, there are not move than 20 of the plants now alive; and whether they will 
ever arrive at perfection seems very doubtful. 

Six of them have recently been sent to the charge of a gardener at BillieuI, 
named James, by order of the Governor. Ten were t ransplanted into the garden 
at Kaisee, eight of which still bear a healthy appearance; and 10 more have 
been distributed among the permanent residents lu re, who cultivate gardens. 

I shall take the opportunity of marking the progress of these plants, and do 
myself the honour of reporting to you thereon. 

I am apprehensive that they were kept too long in the boxes, in which num¬ 
bers had perished before they reached Cotaeamund, and that the remainder were, 
not properly attended to afterwards. 

From my observation of three forward plants, which have been in the garden 
to the house I at present occupy for a considerable period, the growth ot them 
appears to be very slow, and I doubt if they will ever attain the proper size, 
although they are apparently in a very healthy state, and continue to throw out 
new shoots. 

(signed) Thomas King , 

Cotaeamund, Lieut.-Colonel, Commanding Neilgherries. 

9 July 1836. 


♦ * 6 boxes to the officer commanding the Neilgherries. 

6 boxes to the Commissioner for Coorg. 

6 boxes to the Commissioner for Mysore. 

2 boxes to ihe Agricultural and Horticultural Society at Madras. 
20 


t From the officer commanding the Neilgherry hills, dated 9th July 1836. From the Secretary to 

the Madras Agricultural and Horticultural Society, dated-, received 8 August 183C. From the 

-Commissioner for the affairs of Mysore, dated 13th August 1836, with Two Enclosures. 

63 . 3 


No. j. 


Enclosure. 
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From TV. Liddell , Esq.. Secretory to the Madras Agricultural and Horticultural 

Society, to II. Chinnier, Esq., Chief Secretary to Government, &c. &c. &c.; 

— August 1836. * * 

Sir, * 

I have the honour to state, in reply to your letter of the 2d ultimo, respect¬ 
ing the two boxes of tea plants which were sent to the committee of the 
Madras Agricultural and Horticultural Society in December last, that the 
society had not at that time any garden of their own, and that the plants in 
question were taken charge of by a member of the committee, who kept some 
in lqs own garden, and distributed the remainder amongst other members of 
the society; but, notwithstanding the utmost attention on the part of those 
entrusted with them, they all died. 

It appears to be the general opinion of the committee, that the; season of the 
year in which the tea plants reached Madras was very unfavourable to them, 
but, it is right to add, that the plants were all dead before the hot winds 
set in. 

(signed) IViUimn Liddell, 

Madras, — August 1836. Secretary to the Madras Agricultural and 

Horticultural Society. 


(No. 71 .)—From AI. Cuhbon, Esq., Commissioner, to the Chief Secretary to 
Government, Fort St. George; 13 August 1836. 

Sir, 

With reference to the last paragraph of my letter of the 26th ultimo, I have 
the honour to transmit, for the information of the Governor in Council, copies 
of letters from the superintendents of Coorg and Nuggur, under date the 12th 
and 26th ultimo, reporting, L regret to say, the almost entire failure of the 
experiments made to introduce the tea plant into Mysore and Coorg. 

2. It is proper to state, that these plants arrived above tin* Ghauts in the end 
of December, a most unfavourable season for vegetation, in consequence of the 
strong parching winds which prevail at that period; and that, if it should bo 
deemed advisable to make a further trial, 1 would respectfully recommend, that 
the plants should be sent so as to arrive in Mysore between the months of 
May and October, which is considered to be the best tune for putting tender 
plants into the ground. • 

(signed) M. Cuhhon , 

Mysore Commissioner’s Office, Commissioner. 

Bangalore, 13 August 1836. 


From C. F. Lettnrdj/, Esq., Superintendent, to the Commissioner for the 
Affairs of Mysore, Bangalore; 12 July 1836. 

Sir, 

In reply to your letter of the 9th instant, forwarding copy of a communica¬ 
tion from the chief .secretary of the Madras Government, dated the 2d instant, 
requesting information relative to the growth of the tea plants received from 
Bengal, I have the honour to state;, that out of 541 plants contained in the 
boxes, only 132 were found alive on their .arrival at Mereara. 

2. On the receipt of Captain Clarke’s letter of the 26tli February last, 
between 80 and 90 then remaining alive were removed from the boxes, and 
planted in the garden of the new palace at Mereara, in soil considered favour¬ 
able to their growth ; but, although every possible care was taken of them, their 
number continued gradually decreasing until there remained, at the end of May, 
not more than half a dozen alive, as reported in my letter of the 31 st of that 
month. The few 7 that then survived have also, I regret to say, withered 
away. 

It may be proper to mention, that on the plants being removed from the 
boxes, a number of small white grubs were found about the roots of all the 
dead ones ; and as the same kind of grub was also observed about the roots of 
several of those thai died after being transplanted, it is probable that their 
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failure may be owing to the injury which they received from this insect, rather 
than to the climate or to the. soil into which they were transplanted. 

Superintendent’s Office, Coorg, (signed) ('. F. Lettnrdj/, 

Mercara, 12 July 1 Slid. Superintendent. 


(No. 347.)—From //. Stokes, Esq., Superintendent, to the Officiating Secretary 
to the Commissioner for the Government of the Territories of the Rajah of 
Mysore; 20 July 1830. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter. No. 198, of 
the 9tli instant, calling for information to be furnished' to the Madras Govern¬ 
ment. regarding the growth and present condition of the tea plants forwarded 
to this division in January last. 

2. In my letter of the 29tli January, I reported that on the arrival of the six 
boxes at Terry Kerry only 104 of the plants showed any appearance of vegeta¬ 
tion, and that in the three boxes which were brought to Shewmoga, 35 only 
had any leaves when they reached this place. Being in daily hopes of receiv¬ 
ing the instructions regarding the proper mode of treatment promised by the 
Tea Committee, and being apprehensive of exposing the plants in their then 
sickly condition to the hot, dry weather which then prevailed, 1 deferred their 
transplantation, and allowed them to remain in the boxes, wliieh were moderately 
watered, and watched with all the attention that could be bestowed upon them. 
None of the plants, however, that had shed their leaves again recovered, and 
the others continued to languish and gradually die off, till on my return to 
Shewmoga in the end of March, 1 found only about 10 remaining alive. I then 
thought it best to have them transplanted at all risks; only three took root, 
ami one of these was subsequently nipped off close to the ground by some 
insect. Two still survive, but though they continue to throw out leaves, they 
yre yet very diminutive, only about three inches high. 

3. With respect to the three boxes which were sent to Chiccamoogaloor, I 
enclose copies of the arzees received from the amildar, from which it appears, 
l regret to observe, that no better success has attended them than those which 
were brought to Shewmoga. 

Nuggur Division, (signed) 11. Stokes, 

Superintendent’s Office, Shewmoga, Superintendent. 

20 July 1830. 

Ordered, That copies of the foregoing papers he forwarded to the Tea Co n 
mittee for their information. 


From Captain F. Jenkins , Governor-general's Agent, to G. ./. Gordon, Esq., 
Secretary to the Tea Committee, Fort William; 18 October 1830. 

Sir, 

I have much pleasure in forwarding a letter, in original, from Mr. C. A. 
Bruce, superintendent of tea plantations, detailing the result of a recent visit 
to the Muttuok country, in the discovery of tea plants in several new localities, 
in reconciling the Bur Scnaputtee, who had evinced a good deal ot jealousy iu 
regard to our occupation of the tea forests, to the proceedings of Government, 
and inducing him to take upon himself the charge of the preservation of all 
the tea in his district. 


2. The measures pursued by Mr. Bruce towards this chieftain will, I trust, be 
approved by the Committee ; and t hope it will not be long before Mr. Bruce 
will be able to report an equal success in his negoeiations with the Singpho 
chiefs, in persuading them also to feel that it is their interest to promote the 
views of Government. 

3. The Committee will observe, that one of the principal objects of Mr. 
Bruce’s present trip was to examine the state of the tea plants on a patch oi 
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land where they had been cut down, and deprived of the. shade of the large 
forest trees, by the villagers, in preparing the ground for a rice crop, but had 
again sprung up, and were full of tender foliage, notwithstanding their com¬ 
plete exposure to the sun. Mr. Bruce considers the result of this unintentional 
experiment to be conclusive as to the propriety of adopting a similar process 
in regard to all the other tea tracts ; but before having recourse to this decisive 
measure, he would wish to be favoured with tho sentiments of the Tea Com¬ 
mittee. I should suppose that the Chinese cultivators, whose arrival at Suddya 
is reported in the postscript of his letter, would be able to give him information 
that he could depend upon in regard to the proper treatment of the plant. 

•1. Mr. Bruce, in a concluding paragraph of his letter, suggests the expe¬ 
diency of abandoning the plantation at Suddya, and distributing the plants 
amongst the native chiefs. This recommendation seems to me worthy of 
adoption, for we arc now certain, I think, from the great quantities of tea 
plant lately brought to light, of securing a sufficiency of the indigenous plants, 
without having recourse to any artificial plantations of these plants whatever, 
at least at the expense of Government, for it appears certain that if the Chi¬ 
nese manufacturers succeed in making a tea that will be in demand for expor¬ 
tation, the native chiefs will take care to propagate the plants to any required 
extent, on being remunerated for the leaves supplied. 

5. Mr. Bruce reports his having engaged Mr. R. Bruce as his assistant from the 
1st August, under the permission granted in Mr. Secretary Maenaghten’s letter 
of the 11th July last, and requests his pay may he sanctioned from the former 
date. 

0. I beg to call the favourable attention of the Committee to the last para¬ 
graph of Mr. Bruce’s letter. 

7. Having been unable to get Mr. Bruce’s letter copied, I have to request 
the favour of the Committee returning it, with their reply. 

Political Agent’s Office, (signed) F. Jenkins, 

N. E. Frontier, 18 October 183(1. Governor-general’s Agent. 


From C. A. Bruce, Esq., Superintendent of Tea, to Captain F. Jenkins, Agent 
to Governor-general, Gowhatty; 1 October 183(1. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you of my return from a trip to the Muttuck 
country, where I went to collect tea seeds, and to examine the state of the tea 
that had been cut down last year by the villagers. When these people cut it 
down, they were not aware that it w r as tea, but thought it was a part of the 
forest. It was cut down on a level with the ground, as all the other trees of 
the forest were, excepting those that were rather thick, and which they cut from 
two to four feet of the ground. The ground was then cleared from weeds, &c. 
by the hoe, and with it the earth was turned up a few inches deep. This was 
in (Maug) January. In (Falgun) February the ahoo paddy was sown. The 
paddy came up, ripened, and was cut down; after which came the tea, it was just 
springing up when I took the deputation there in March to look at it. There 
were then numerous young leaves, which had rather a yellowish appearance. 
But when I saw it a day or two ago, it had grown from three to ten feet high, 
and the leaves were of a fine healthy green. The trees that are ten feet high, 
had been cut down about four feet from the ground by the villagers, and 
abundant shoots had sprung up a littlje below the part that had been cut; some 
of these trees were full of flower buds. The old stump of those that had been 
cut a few inches above the ground had decayed, but numerous young shoots 
had sprung up from below, more than those that had been cut four feet from 
the ground ; and it appears to me, all those that had been cut on a level with 
the ground, threw out more shoots and leaves than those that had been allowed 
to remain four feet high. It must be remembered, that all these are in the 
open air, and exposed to the sun, excepting in the evening the high trees 

surrounding 
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surrounding the jungle keep the sun off. These young plants are full of tender 
leaves, and the sight is very pretty, just such as one would faulty a China tea- 
garden to be. I am sorry to say the plants cut down are confined to a small 
patch of ground, but quite sufficient to show us that the experiment so long 
desired (to know whether these trees would grow in the sun or not) has been 
crowned with the greatest success. From the jungle adjoining this all the trees 
but the tea have been cut down; the contrast between the old and the new 
tea is great, the former long and thin, with large old leaves, the latter nice little 
bushes with fresh young leaves. Now this is another proof that they will thrive 
in the sun; but the experiment on the old trees has not been sufficiently long, 
nor in my humble opinion is it necessary. Supposing these long and lofty trees 
(some 29 cubits in height) were to produce numerous young leaves, how could 
they all be collected ? My opinion is this, (and I think I have sufficient 
living and thriving proofs) to treat the whole of the tea tracts in the same 
manner as these villagers in their ignorance have done, by cutting the whole 
down, and clearing the ground with the hoe from weeds, &c. in the month of 
January and February. But before such a sweeping measure as this should be 
adopted, I would invite any gentleman to come up and see; perhaps some 
of tlie officers from Bislmautli might like to take a trip of pleasure and examine 
it, in the cold season. The village people, and all those who from their infancy 
have been brought up to agriculture, agree with me that this would be the best 
plan, and it is certainly the one I would recommend. The old trees and their 
branches might be planted off as new' plantations. On my arrival at liungah 
Gurrah I called on the Rajah Burrali Sunna Putty, and asked him to let me have 
an elephant and a few coolies to enable me to proceed to Tingry, to examine the 
tea there. He gave them to me with coolness and reluctance, and shortly 
afterwards told me that as he was going to bathe and take some refreshment, 
that l had better do the same. I immediately took the hint, and was off on my 
way to the tea, and at Tingry 1 lost no opportunity of gaining all the information 
1 possibly could, by kindness and making a few presents, and by free access to 
my person of .ill the village people, who came flocking in to see me, so much so 
that 1 seldom retired to my humble couch of paddy-grass on the ground before 
midnight; however, I was richly repaid for all this by my success in being 
informed of one tea tract after another, although they had been strictly pro¬ 
hibited from giving me any information whatever. I told all these people that I 
had come to do their country good, by instructing them how to cultivate and 
manufacture tea; but I do not think any of them believed mo, so strongly had 
they been prejudiced and assured to the contrary. 

As some of the tea was said to be not far, I eoidd not resist the temptation 
of visiting three or four of the nearest tracts (although this time of the season 
was considered to be very unhealthy). An hours ride from Tiagree, through 
swamps and jungle, brought me to tea. I went down the Kahung river, (which 
is only about 20 feet broad, and at present only about a foot of water in it,) 
and for a ride of about 20 minutes, saw the tea right and left, now and then, 
situated on little mounds or hillocks of earth, from 8 feet by 8, to 20 feet 
long, and six broad. Large trees had grown on these mounds, and their roots 
alone appeared to rat; to save them from being washed away: under these the 
tea trees were growing. To form some idea 

of which, it was something like this. Shortly _. 

after I came upon extensive hillocks, of good ! ~ ^ 

length and breadth, with water flowing all <A-— '/ J 

round, the same as the others, and which had / t'"" / / 

been partly cleared by my people. Here the / w;a aoaa 

trees were in greater number and thicker, v —■— 7 --_( 

many of them with flowers full blown and 

numerous flower-buds, as also a number of seeds. As I had brought many of 
the villagers along with me, I loaded them with seeds. On my return, I was 
informed of tw r o more places where the tea was growing, both north and south 
of one another, each side of Kanjurc village, and close to the Kahung river. 
I immediately sent one of my' men to examine one of the spots; the other he 
did not see. My people whom I had sent out some time ago gave me a good 
deal of information. 
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But to make all this plain, and to show the number of tea tracts already dis¬ 
covered bv me at one view, as also of those that l have been informed of, 1 have 
marked them all dowi\ in the accompanying Map, which I make in haste. It 
will, I think, be found pretty correct, and I could imt put down little more than 
T in so short time* One thing, I think, is worthy of notice, that all our Assam 
tea grows near water, and appears to be very 
fond of it; for wherever there is a small 
stream, or jhcel or jhou, tea is sure to be 
there. T speak of the Muttuok and Singphoo 
countries. Even those tracts that are not 
close to the river, such as those near Kujoo 
and Kujoodoo, are nothing but large mounds 
of earth situated close to each other, thus, 
with water flowing all round them. Those 
mounds arc just high enough to prevent their 
being inundated in the highest rains. 

1 have entered into details more particularly to enable all those who are. 
interested in the sueeesA of our British India tea, to thoroughly understand all 
the peculiarities of the Assam tea-plant. 

On my return from Tingroe, with tea seeds for yourself and other gentlemen 
in Assam, to bo distributed to every one that would use them, and which 1 did 
myself the honour of sending off express on the 27th ultimo, that they might, 
reach them fresh and sound, L called upon the Rajah, and explained to him that 
our Government was at a deal of trouble and great expense about this ten on 
his account; that, as soon as we had taught, them the method of rearing and 
making tea, we would leave it to them, and then purchase from them a* much 
as ever they could cultivate and manufacture in our way ; that, as he and his 
country were to reap all the benefit, he ought to go to the expense of clearing 
and manufacturing it. As soon as he understood that it. was for his own 
interest, and the good of his country, lit; entered into the spirit of the tiling, 
and said that he would find out every place where it grew, and make every 
one in his country cultivate it, and that I may inform you that such was his 
intentions, but that 1 must instruct, him all about, it.. Rely on it, in this he is 
perfectly sincere; the love of gain will induce him to fulfil his promise. 

As soon as I had settled this point to my satisfaction, and, I trust, to that of 
Government, and at the same time of having forwarded our tea prospects by 
some years, I requested the Barrah Sunuah Putty to let me have an elephant 
to carry me over-land to Suddvali, as I not only wished to see the country, 
but whether 1 could find any more tea on the route to this. In this 1 was not 
successful, nor could I hear of-any more tea after I bad crossed the Pehrah 
river. It appears all to lie on the south side of that river, and the Burrab 
Polling, in the Muttaek country. At this time of the year what I saw of the 
country was only thick jungles and swamps. 

1 would recommend giving up the Siuldeeah tea plants, and distributing 
them among the native chiefs and others that may wish to take them, as the 
money now being expended on them might be employed in far better manner 
in clearing the Singpho forests, which would he a great saving to Government. 

Some time ago Government proposed clearing Gabru Parbut, along with 
Rajah Purrunder Sing. If you will permit me I will call on him, and have no 
doubt, for bis own interest, not only to clear Gabru Parbut, but also the tea at 
Borehaut and Jeypore, and moreover make him get all his ryots to cultivate 
-mall patches, if this could be accomplished it would be another great saving. 

With respect to the Singplioes, they arc a different race of people, and should 
be dealt with accordingly, I, however, do not despair of bringing them round 
also to study their own interest, and one and all to cultivate tea. If this could 
ail he effected, we would soon have all Upper Assam a tea-garden. 

I would like to go back to the Singpho country to make a few presents to 
those gaums who may be favourably disposed to our objects, I therefore hope 
the guns and pistols are on their way up, the very sight of which would make, 
them promise anything. 

1 beg leave to say, that agreeably to the permission granted in a copy of 
letter you sent me from Mr. Secretary Maenaghten, dated 11th July, I have 
appointed Mr. R. Bi tee my head assistant, from the 1st August, and have 

ordered 
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ordered him up to Suddeeah, and request that his pay may 1 m* allowed to com¬ 
mence from that date; and as he will require an elephant to traverse the 
country, I beg you will grant me permission to purchase one for him. 

In conclusion 1 beg to say, that as [ am exposed to all weathers, and at all 
seasons, in these unhealthy jungles, should I unfortunately be taken off bv a 
jungle fever, that Government would kindly make some provision for my 
family, as I am an uncovenanted servant. 

(signed) C. A . lint re, 

Suddeeah, 1 October J86(>. Superintendent of Tea. 

1 have the honour to report the arrival of Chinamen this day. Out of 
seven pots of plants they brought, four are dead, the other three look prettv 
healthy. 

(True copy.) 

(signed) G. J. Gordon. — 
Secretary to Tea Committee. 


(No. 96.)—From // . 11. JSInnwphtrn, Esq., Secretary to the Government of 
India, to the Tea Committee ; 11 November 1866. 

Gentlemen, 

I am directed by the Right honourable the Governor-general of India in 
Council to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 27th ultimo, sub¬ 
mitting Mr. Bruce's communication, concurring with you for the introduction 
of green-tea manufacturers and tea-eliest makers from China, and stating that 
you will endeavour to arrange for three of the former to leave China by Septem¬ 
ber or October, and for the latter to he sent round immediately reporting fur¬ 
ther discoveries of new patches of tea, and recommending the continuance of 
the experiment for cultivating the tm plants in nurseries at an annual cost of 
150 rupees, and that Mr. Bruce be allowed an addition to his present salary; 
also requesting permission to purchase sundries for the use of Mr. Bruce, and 
for presents. 

2. In reply, I am desired to state, that his Lordship in Council is pleased, 
under the circumstances stated in the correspondence which accompanied your 
letter, to approve and sanction the suggestions which you have submitted ; hut 
previously to granting any addition to the allowances already fixed for Mr. 
Bruce, his Lordship in Council is desirous of ascertaining vour opinion as to 
tin* nature of the augmentation which could reasonably be afforded. 


Council Chamber, 
14 November 1866. 


(signed) // . //. Morauahten, 
Secretary Government of India. 


Ordered, That the necessary eommunieat ion he made to the civil auditor and 
sub-treasurer respectively. 


Extract India Revenue Consultations, 26 January 1867. 

From the Members of the Tea Committee, to II'. IT. Mocnmfhteu, Esq., 
Secretary to Government; 12 January 1867, 

Sir, 

We have the honour to state, for the information of Government, that by 
private letters from Mr. Bruce, dated Sudiya, 19th December, and addressed to 
Dr. Wallieh and our secretary, it appears that that gentleman had just returned 
from the Muttuek country,’ to which he had taken the Chinese tea manufac¬ 
turers, with the view of ascertaining practically what will lx* required for the 
manufacturing process, on a large scale, when the proper season arrives. 

Mr. Bruce states, that assistants are the first requisite ; and he proposes to 
employ 12 of his takelahs as such, and to raise their pay from five to ten 
rupees a month as soon as the Chinese shall declare them duly qualified. As 
soon as this is the ease, he will distribute them over the country, so as to 
instruct the natives of the villages at which the tea abounds. 
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The plant is now found to be much more generally diffused over the Muttuk 
country than he had supposed, seven new spots where it grows having been 
brought to Mr. Bruce’s notice during his last trip; and further observation has 
served fully to establish the expediency of clearing away the jungle, and cutting 
down the tea trees close to the ground, in order to improve the quality of the 
foliage. From the new shoots of plants that had been thus treated, Mr. Bruce 
has prepared five boxes of tea, a sample of which he has forwarded to Captain 
Jenkins, for despatch to Calcutta. Mr. Bruce observes, that this tea must 
not be regarded as a fair specimen of the best sort of tea that the Assam plant 
is capable of producing. It will require to be kept in a dry place for at least 
six months, to take off the raw taste incidental to new-made tea ; it has, be¬ 
sides, been prepared out of season, and not by the proper process. 

Mr. Bruce feels greatly the want of a second assistant; the first to be em¬ 
ployed in the. Muttuk country, and the second amongst the Singfoos; and we 
beg-to recommend that he should be authorized to engage one accordingly, as 
a temporary measure, and on a salary not exceeding 70 rupees per mensem, 
as formerly proposed. Both assistants may be dispensed with as soon as the 
produce of Assam has fairly attracted the attention of merchants, who will then 
elicit the capabilities of the tea districts far more effectually than can be done 
by any public functionaries, even were each to be animated by such extra¬ 
ordinary zeal, and guided by such intelligence, as Mr. Bruce has displayed 
throughout, from his first discovery of the existence of the tea plant in Assam 
down to the present moment. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) J. Pat tie. 

J. H . Grant. 

Calcutta, Rons i). Mangles. 

12 January 1837. 

Ordered, That the Tea Committee be informed, that, as recommended, the 
Right honourable the Governor-general of India in Council authorizes Mr. Bruce, 
superintendent of tea nurseries in Assam, to engage a second assistant, on a 
salary not exceeding 70 rupees per mensem, as a temporary measure. 

Ordered, That the necessary communication on the subject be made to the 
civil auditor. 


C. R. Treeeh/an. 
C. K. Robison. 
JV. JVallich. 


Extract India Revenue Consultations, 17 April 1837. 

From A’. JVallich, Esq., M. n., Secretary to the Tea Committee, to JV. II. 

Macnaghten, Esq., Secretary to Government of India; 4 April 1837. 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Tea' Committee to request that you will please to lay 
before the Right honourable the Governor-general of India in Council the 
accompanying copy of a letter from Assistant-surgeon GHffith, dated at the 
foot of the Patkoe hills, the 2d ultimo. 

2. With respect to the bitter tea (heir fullap, or feeta fullap), mentioned in 
paragraph 3, the Committee have ascertained, from a number of dried speci¬ 
mens in flower, as also some capsules and seeds forwarded to them by Mr. Bruce, 
that the plant in question is undoubtedly a species of camellia. Mr. Bruce 
found it near Koojoo, in the Singfo country, in the month of December last, 
and the Chinamen who are stationed with him recognised it as a shrub which 
grows near the tea in their own country, but which is not used as such, and 
which produced a nut yielding an oil (meaning, probably, camellia oleifera of 
China). The same shrub was found by Mr. Griffith and myself in the Muttock 
country, and it affords an additional instance of similarity between the flora of 
some of the tea provinces in China and of the tea tracts in Upper Assam. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) A r . JVallich, M.D., 

Tea Committee’s Office, Secretary to the Tea Committee. 

Hon. Company’s Botanical Garden, 

4 April 1837. 
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From Assistant-Surgeon William Griffith, Madras Establishment, to the 
Secretary of the Tea Committee; 2 March 183/. 

Sir, 

1 have the honour of forwarding to you my pay-bills for February, with the 
requisite documents, for the inspection of, and signature of, the Chairman of 
the Committee. 

2 . I met with Captain Hannay, on the 12 th February, at Namroop Putar, 
to which place I had accompanied Major White, the political agent for Upper 
Assam; since which time my movements have necessarily been dependant on 
those of the former officer. 

3. No tea has been met with during the march, and I am hence more than 
ever satisfied, that the prevailing accounts of its occurring as a decidedly hill 
plant are wholly ungrounded. The bitter tea of Mr. Bruce, bunfullap of.the 
Assamese Donaniers, was found by me extensively on the summit of a hill, the 
elevation of which is about 1,000 feet, where it occurs as a tree of small size. 
It is used, I believe, solely as a medicine. At present I am unable to state, 
whether it is a camellia or a tea, although the dehiscence of the fruit is that 
of the latter genus; from the tea it is at once known, independently of its 
very different habit, by its having the buds covered with scale. This plant was, 
I believe, first found by Dr. WaUicli at Tengrei, where, however, it only occurs 
as a shrub. 

4. On tlu? Namroop 1 had the pleasure of ascertaining the existence of coal, 
of excellent quality, in abundance, and in a situation affording every facility 
for its being worked, and to a considerable degree for its being deported. At 
Namroop, putao petroleum is very abundant. 

5 . I have, in conclusion, the honour of informing you, that Captain Hannay 
intends moving on to-morrow for Avn, on which day we shall reach the Bur¬ 
mese frontier; it having been satisfactorily ascertained, that the Meervoon 
evinces no tendency towards effecting a meeting with the Assamese authorities, 
in the hopes of being present at which Captain Hannay has hitherto waited. 

(signed) IV. Griffith, 

Yoonsam, Assistant-surgeon, Madras Establishment, 

Foot of the Pakoye, attached to Assam Department. 

2 March 183/. 


Extract India Revenue Consultations, 13 May 1837. 

(No. 10 .)—From Captain F. Jenkins, Agent to the Governor-general, to 31 

G. J. Gordon, Esq., Secretary to the Tea Committee : 10 January 1837- 

Sir, 

I have the honour to forward the accompanying copy of a letter, of the 20 th 
ultimo, from Mr, Bruce, for the consideration and orders of the Committee. 

2 . The proposition in the 3d paragraph of Mr. Bruce's letter, to employ 
Doanees to learn to make tea under the Chinamen, appears to me worthy of 
adoption; but it is much to be desired, if the Committee are of opinion that 
the plants are of the green-tea variety, we should get green-tea makers imme¬ 
diately. 

I have, &e. 

Office of the Governor-general’s (signed) F. Jenkins, 

Agent, Cooch Behar, Agent to Governor-general. 

10 January 183/. 


From C. A. Bruce, Esq., Superintendent of Tea, to Captain F. Jenkins, 
Agent to the Governor-general; 20 December 1836. 

Sir, 

1 have the honour to report to you, that I have been to the tea tracts in the 
Muttuk country with the tea-makers, to show them our tea plants, and to sec 
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if we could make any tea, although not exactly the season ; and. also to ascer¬ 
tain their wants before commencing operations in March. Numerous are their 
wants, hut they are chiefly such as we can get in the country. They appeared 
delighted and astonished at our tea-trees, and declare that they are precisely 
the same as in China, only ours are overgrown. They made tea from the youngest 
leaves that could be collected, and also some of the middling and largest kind, 
which I have the honour to forward. After 1 had collected all the leaves 
required by us, 1 cut down all the tea plants, large and small, and set fire to 
the whole at No. 2 jungle; but at Diinjay and at Chabvvah I only cut down 
the old trees, keeping those plants from two to three feet high. 

2. It is my intention to go to the Singplio country as soon as I can procure 
elephants and coolies, and the Chinamen have had four days’ rest, as thev only 
arrived to-day. 


3.-As I have only two tea-makers, the business Mis heavy on them; and 
when the season arrives to make the tea, they alone will be able to make but a 
little. They have requested me fo apply to you for assistants. I would suggest, 
that 12 men should be allowed them, to be taught to make tea, in ease of these 
two men falling sick, or being cut off by death. 1 would propose to convert all 
my tnkelas into tea-makers, as their assistants, and when the Chinamen thought 
thev were able to make tea of themselves, their salaries to he increased to 
10 rupees per mensem ; thus there woidd be a stimulus to encourage men to 
learn quickly: we should then be able* to divide ourselves into parties all over 
the country, and collect the leaves when in season; whereas now, only having 
two Chinamen, before we have finished the first gathering in March in Mutruk, 
the leaves in the Singplio country will be too old, and thus he lost for want of 
tea-makers. I have no doubt, but hi a year or two, we should be able to turn 
out a few men abli* to make tea; as those men, called Dtnvannies, who have 
been amongst the Singfos, are already half taught, ami have only the finer parts 
of the process to learn. 


•I. My accompanying the Chinamen from one place to another leaves me no 
time to visit ami explore the country to that extent that my wishes incline me. 

5. I have much pleasure in informing you, that I have discovered seven new 
tea tracts in the Muttuk country. Plenty of wax-cloth of the best kind ought 
to be sent up directly for the covering of the tea-boxes. 

I have, &e. 

Suddeeah, 20 December 183(5. (signed) C. A. tirucc , 

Superintendent of Tea. 


(No. 33.)—From Captain Jenkins, Agent to Governor-general N. E. Frontier, 

to A . 11’o! tic it. Esq.. m.h., Secretary to the Tea Committee, Calcutta ; 

15 February 183/. 

Sir. 

With reference to your predecessor’s letter of tlie22d November last, 1 have 
the honour to submit a copy of a letter from Mr. Bruce, under date the 20th 
December 183(5, detailing his age and services. 

2. Mr. Bruce has been in the service of Government, in command of gun¬ 
boats, since the commencement of the Burmese war, and his services have given 
entire satisfaction, and been noticed with much approbation by Government. 

3. With regard to the provision that it would he reasonable to allow Mr. 
Bruce’s family, in ease of his death, on which I am requested to give an opi¬ 
nion, 1 am rather at a loss on what principle l should make my recommendation. 
You will be aware that tlic insurance offices have been pleased, inconsiderately 
i think, to except residents in Assam from the benefits of their institutions. 
Were this not the ease, 1 should have suggested that Mr. Bruce should receive an 
addition to his pay, sufficient to enable him to insure his life in a reasonable 
sum, an amount perhaps calculated to give his widow the pension of a subal¬ 
tern in the army. 1 believe, however, that Mr. Bruce is eligible to become a 
member of the Uneovenantcd Servants’ Fund, it that institution has been 
formed, of which I am not able to inform myself at present; and if so, the 

Government 
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Government might be pleased to allow him such an addition to his pay, whilst 
in his present employ, as would secure a pension for his widow, calculated as 
above proposed. 

I have, &<:. 

Office of Governor-general's Agent, (signed) F. Jenhim\ 

North-East Frontier, Agent to Governor-general. 

15 February 1857. 


From C. A. Jirure, Esq., Superintendent of Tea, to Captain F. Jenkins, Agent 
to Governor-general, Gowahatty; go December 1850. 

Sir, 

l have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the goth 
instant, and its enclosures, referring to mv services under Government and my 

l - A- 

age. 

g. 1 left England in 180!), as midshipman, on board the H. C. ship Windham, 
( apt. Stewart, and was twice captured by the French on my way out, after 
two hard-fought actions ; was marched across the Isle of France at the end of the 
bayonet, and kept prisoner on hoard of a ship until that island was taken bv the 
British; thus I suffered much, and twice lost all I possessed, and was never 
remunerated in any way. I afterwards went as an officer of a troop ship against 
Java, and was at the taking of that place. 

5. At the breaking out of the Burmali war, I offered my services to Mr. 
Soolt, then Agent to the Governor-general, and was appointed to command 
gun-boats. As my command was at Suddeeah, 1 was the first, who introduced 
the tea seeds and plants, and sent them to Mr. Scott, and other officers below. My 
late brother, who was in Assam before the breaking out of the war, had pre¬ 
viously informed me. of their existence ; and it was I who verbally informed you 
of it, and officially' brought: the subject to your notice in 1855, giving a descrip¬ 
tion of the method of making the tea by the natives. I was the first European 
ulu> ever penetrated the forests, and visited the tea tracts in British Suddiya, and 
brought away specimens of earth, fruit, and flowers, and the first who discovered 
numerous other tracts. 

4. It was my T good fortune last year to go against, the Duffa Gaum, and his 
followers, who threatened to over-run our frontier, and it was my good fortune 
to expel him twice with my gun-boat from two strong positions ; for this little 
service I was honoured with the thanks of tile Governor-general in Council. 

5. 1 was born on the 10th of January 1795. I have eight persons to support, 
including my self and my late brother's children. 

1 have. Are. 

Suddeeah, 20 December 1850. (signed) C. A. Hr me , 

Superintendent of Tea. 


From IV. II. Ahimm/fifeit, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, to 

the Tea Committee : 15 March 1857- 


Gentlemen, 

l am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the g7th alt., 
stating the scale of remuneration which should be awarded to the men who 
are taught the art of manufacturing tea, and forwarding a communication from 
the Agent to the Governor-general in the N. E. frontier, on the subject of aug¬ 
menting the salary of Mr. Bruce ; and of one from your secretary, dated the 
5d instant, submitting a communication from Mr. Bruce, reporting further dis¬ 
coveries of tea tracts, and the neglect of the Singphoos. 


2. In reply, I am desired to acquaint you, that the Governor-general of India 
hi Council approves and sanctions the scale of remuneration now suggested 
for the individuals who may acquire; tin; art of tea-making, viz. : 

1st. That 12 takelas receive a reward of 50 rupees each on their being 
within a reasonable time found proficient in the manufacture of tea ; and 
2d. That those among them who have, gained the reward, be paid at the 
63. m 4 rate 
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rate of 10 rupees a month each, whenever they are detached from their ordi¬ 
nary duties as takelas, either for the purpose of manufacturing tea, or instruct¬ 
ing others in the art. 

3. His Lordship in Council understands that the Uncovenanted Servants’ 
Fund has not been formed, and he is not aware of any means by which pro¬ 
vision could be secured to the family of Mr. Bruce in the event of his death. 

4. Your secretary’s letter of the date quoted, seems to require no order at 
present. 

Council Chamber, (signed) IF. II. Hlacnaghten, 

13 March 183“. Secretary to Government of India. 


No. 37 . (No. 43.)—From Captain F. Jenkins, Agent to the Governor-general N. E. 

Frontier, to N . J Fa l licit , Esq., M.11., Secretary to the Tea Committee ; 

2 (TFebruary 183/. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to forward a copy of a letter of the 10 th instant, from 
Mr. Bruce, superintendent tea plantations. 

2 . Mr. Bruce reports the discoveries of further tea tracts, and he complains 
of the apathy of the Singphoos ; for this evil it will not be difficult to find a 
remedy, I hope, when the tea becomes to be largely worked, by encouraging 
the emigration of more industrious races from Chota, Nagpore, or elsewhere; 
but in the present state of our preparations, in regard to the manufacture of 
tea, it does not appear immediately necessary to offer any more particular sug¬ 
gestions. 

I have, &(-. 

Office of the Governor-general’s (signed) F. Jenkins, 

Agent, N. E. Frontier, Agent to Governor-general. 

20 February 1837. 


From C. A. Bruce, Esq., Superintendent of Tea, to Captain F. Jenkins, Agent 
to the Governor-general, Gowahatty ; 10 February 1837. 

Sir, 

L have the honour to report to you my arrival at Suddeeyali, from a tour of 
the. Muttock and Singpho country. I have discovered plenty of tea in the 
former; in fact the whole of the Muttock is a tea country. There is plenty of 
tea in the Singpho country also, and some of the tracts very large, larger than 
I have seen in Muttock ; but I am sorry to say that I cannot get the Singphoos 
to do as I wish; they work how and when they please. They are under no 
control, and wish not to work at all; the underwood of the two tracts they 
have in a great measure cleared, and one tract they cut down, but the wood 
was not removed. They told me that they would not clear the jungle when it 
grows up; so l am afraid the tea in our own country, /. e. the Singpho country, 
cannot be available, unless we import men to make the Singphoos more indus¬ 
trious. The Singphoos are all under their own petty chiefs, so coolies cannot 
be had, and these men will not work for any as long as they have sufficient 
opium and rice of their own. As long as coolies can get four rupees per month 
at Suddeeyali, they will never go to the Singphoos for that sum. 

I have, &e. 

Suddeeyali, 10 February 1837- (signed) C. A. Bruce , 

Superintendent of Tea. - 


Extract India Revenue Consultations, 25 September 1837. 

Ko. 20 . From A'. It'aliieft, Esq., m.d., Secretary to the Tea Committee, to W. IF 

Manutffhten , Esq., Secretary to Government of India; 5 September 1837- 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Tea Committee, to forward to you, for the p»rpose‘ of 
being submitted to the Right, honourable the Governor-general of India in 
Council, the accompanying highly interesting and valuable report of Mr. Grif¬ 
fith on the tea plant of Upper Assam, together with a sample of the Assam 

“ souchong 
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souchong tea," received a few days ago from Mr. Bruce, and which, in the 
opinion of the Committee, affords a most promising indication of the success 
which may be reasonably anticipated will attend the. endeavours now employed 
to cultivate and produce profitable and merchantable tea in Upper Assam. 

2. I am instructed to state, that the Committee hope Mr. Griffith may bo 
considered deserving of the high distinction of the approbation of his Lordship 
in Council. 

I have, &c. 

Tea Committee’s Office. * signed) A . li \iifi.-fi, m . d ., 

Hon. Company's Botanic Garden, Secretary, 

f) September IS37- 


Extract India Rkvr.xite Consultations, f! December l#37. 

Extract Resolution of Government, dated 11 December I S: 57 . 

> 

Tii k injunctions of the' Honourable Court, that the operations undertaken in 
order to ascertain whether marketable tea can be grown and manufactured in 
India should be considered strictly experimental, will be carefully borne; in 
, mind. Itielccd that principle', upem which the* inquiry was ceunmenced, lias 
never from the first be'en lost sight of. The; “ deep interest ’’ which the 
Honourable Court have; expresse d in the experiment, is highly encouraging t.e> 
the Government; and they trust that in a short time they shall be- in pe>sse-ssiem 
of data suffie-ient to guide them te> a safe eemclusiem as to its result, which they 
r-oe reason to Iiojk; will be successful. 

•_>. No time will be le>st in bringing matters te» this issue; and no expense 
ne>t eronsielered e'ssential to tlic fair trial of the* experime nt will be incurred. 


3 . A copy of the despatch will be; hnme'diately forwarde*d to the* Te a Com- 
mitte'e*, and their attention particularly drawn to paragraphs :>}, anel .'}(>. 
Imimation of the failure of the tea. seeels M-ut to Mae Iras was eonveye'el to the 
Honourable Court in paragraph 25) of tile* despatch from this department, dated 
30lh January IS37, No. 2. Dr. Griffith's report, adverted to in paragraph 31 
of the- 1 lonemrable Court’s letter, has been ree;civeel, anel will be; fonvardeel by 
an early o))portunit). The Committee* will be; requested to furnish, with the 
least, pvae'tieable delay, the* reports of Drs. Wallieh anel. U'Cle-lland, and Mr. 
Gorele>u. which have* been lemg expected. A spee*ime*n of the tea of Upper 

eif which the 
iceil el hv them 
a> di-ircel by 


Assam, prepared by the most careful process of manijmlatiou 
means at the command of the; Committee admit, will also ho tor ,; 
to this de partment, for transmission to tile* Honourable Court, 
them in paragraph in of their de'spateli. 


from A . irallich , Esq., M.n., Secre tary to the Tea Committee, to H. D. M<nu/U‘s, 
Officiating See-rotary to Gove*rnment of India, date d tile 30tli Xe>v. I S 37 . 


Sir, 

1 am directed by the Tea Committee to request that vent will have the* good¬ 
ness to submit to the favourable 1 consideration of Government the following 
proposition, originally made to them by Captain Jenkins, for attae-hing a small 
number of apprentices’ to Mr. Bruce's establishment in Upper Assam. 

2 . In proportion as the variems operations nenv carried em for the purpose* of 
bringing the native tea of that country into the. market are advancing towards 
maturity, a number of additional assistants will become- necessary at the several 
branches of the establishment, who may be capable* of supervising the eultiva- 
ti‘>n of the plant itself, as well as conducting the manufacturing process. I 11 
urder to meet this demand, it appears highly desirable that a timely provision 
should he made for the. supply of a number of men not altogether unacquainted 
with the sort of work that will be required of them, nor yet quite strangers to 
the country where they will have to reside. Under existing circumstances, the. 
first object is only to be attained by procuring properly qualified people from 

n China, 
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China, an undertaking which would be attended with very considerable expense; 
while the plan of placing some apprentices under Mr*. Bruce, for the express 
purpose of being trained for future employment, would enable the Government, 
in the lapse of a few years, to dispense altogether with the costly, and, as ex¬ 
perience has fully proved, very arduous, importation of Chinamen. 

3. But it is not on the score of economy alone that the plan- recommends 
itself for adoption ; there is another point to which allusion has already been 
made, wliieli pleads very strongly in its favour. The climate of Assam, 
especially of the tea tracts, is admitted to be inimical to the health of most 
classes of new comers. Of this fact a sad example exists in the death of 
the Chinese interpreter some months ago. It may reasonably be expected that 
as the country becomes by degrees relieved of the. vast jungles which at present, 
oppress it in all directions, this state of insalubrity will gradually diminish ; but 
'ha the meantime the difficulty arising from that source admits of being greatly 
palliated by inuring a number of healthy and strong youths to the influence of 
the climate. The youth itself of the boys will prove a guarantee for tlieir pre¬ 
serving their health, under the judicious care, vigilance, and precaution which 
Mr. Bruce will not fail to bestow’ on them. 

4. The Committee, accordingly, beg leave most strongly to second Captain 
Jenkins’s proposition, combining as it does economy with great usefulness, and 
to recommend that the Honourable the President in Council will please to au¬ 
thorize their engaging eight apprentices from the Lower Orphan Institution, or 
the Free School, with the usual allowances to the person in charge for feeding 
and clothing the boys, which will amount to a very moderate sum, probably not 
exceeding lt> rupees for each. It is scarcely necessary to observe, that the free 
assent of the* hoys will fovm the basis of tlieir being articled. 

f>. In the event of his Honor in Council concurring in these views of the 
Committee, it is tlieir intention to get two of the boys properly instructed in. 
the art of making leaden canisters, previous to sending them to their final 
destination, as it has been found as impracticable to prevail on native 
maistrys to go to Assam, as to persuade Assam workmen to come to Calcutta 
on purpose to lie taught the art. The Committee entertain no doubt that Mr. 
James Prinsep will grant them his valuable aid on this occasion, with the same 
readiness which distinguishes his exertions to promote all the works of public 
utility. 

I have, &c. 

Tea Committee Office, (signed) N. JViillich , m.u., 

Hon. Company’s Botanic Garden, Secretary. 

30 November 1837- 


(No. 116.)—From It. D. Mangles, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, to the Tea Committee, dated 11 December 1837- 


Gentlemen, 


I am directed by the Honourable the President in Council to acknowledge 
the receipt of your secretary’s letter of the 30th ultimo, recommending, for the 
sanction of Government, “ a proposition, originally made to you by Captain Jen¬ 
kins, for attaching a small number of apprentices to Mr. Bruce’s establishment m 
Upper Assam,” in order to the better carrying on of the experimental culti¬ 
vation and manufacture of tea in that quarter. 


•>. In reply, I am directed to refer you to the despatch from the Honourable 
Court of Directors, under date the 23d August last, this day forwarded to you, 
and to the sentiments of Government, fre quently expressed, in regard to the 
strictly experimental nature of the operations now in progress at the public 
expense. Those operations it was never intended to extend beyond the poin 
of ascertaining that marketable tea could be grown and manufactured in Britis 
India; the carrying out of the experiment into practice upon such a scale a* 
to render the production of the article a mercantile speculation, was neve 

contemplated 
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contemplated by Government, whose part will be abundantly fulfilled as soon as 
the practicability of the plan is established. 

3. It appears, however, from your secretary’s letter, and especially from its 
second paragraph, that the views of Government have not been correctly under- 
sto od by the Committee. It is not the intention of his Honor in Council to 
employ a large establishment, with “ several branches,” and requiring “ a num¬ 
ber of additional assistants,” still less is the maintenance of the experiment 
during, and even beyond, ‘‘the lapse of a few years,” contemplated. On the 
contrary, it will be the duty of your Committee, under the instructions of the 
Honourable Court this day communicated to you, to take active measures 
to bring the experiment to the critical point, of ascertaining whether marketable 
tea can or cannot be produced, with the least possible delay. 

4. The President in Council does not think it consistent with these view's of 
the legitimate object of the inquiry, to sanction the attachment of apprentices 
t o Mr. Bruce, who could not, for a considerable period, render any useful ser¬ 
vice, to the operations of that gentleman, and who would certainly have embar¬ 
rassing claims upon the Government in the event of the failure, of the expe¬ 
riment, or of its not being immediately taken up by individual enterprise. 

1 am, &e. 

(signed) It. D. Mangles, 

Officiating Secretary to the Government of India. 

Council Chamber, 11 December 18,'17- 


Extract India Revenue Consultations, 29 December 1837- 

From N. IFallich , Esq., m.d.. Secretary to the Tea Committee, to It. I). 
Mangle. y. Esq., Officiating Secretary to Government of India, dated 
12 December 18.‘17. 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Tea Committee to send you the accompanying four pint 
bottles, containing samples of the following first crops of Muttuck teas, and to 
request that you will please to submit them to the Government; viz. 

A. Souchong, No. 1, Major Gohyne’s shady tract. 

B. Ditto - No. 1, Chubwa sunny tract. 

C. Ditto - No. 1, Dunjoy sunny tract. 

D. Palm - No. 3, Tingri shady tract. 

2. The Committee deem it worthy of notice, that notwithstanding two pint 
bottles of B. and 1). had broken on the road, their contents, which were found 
loose among the dry straw in the bunghy boxes, had apparently not lost any of 
the aroma of good and fair tea. This circumstance, together with the quality 
of the samples generally, furnish, in the opinion of the Committee, additional 
and very satisfactory proofs of the success with which tea may be produced in 
Assam. 

I have, &e. 

Tea Committee Office, (signed) N. JVallklt , m.d., 

Hon. Company’s Botanic Garden, * Secretary. 

12 December 1837- 


No. 6. 


(No. 1.)—From 11. I). Mangles, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Government 
of India, to N. JVallieh , Esq., Secretary to the Tea Committee, dated 
the 29th December 1837. 

Sir, 

. t am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 12th 
mstant, and to inform you, in reply, that the Honourable the President in 
Council concurs with the Committee in considering the quality of the samples 
"Inch they have sent, with reference to the short period that has elapsed 
f'3- o since 
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since the commencement of the experiment, to be very satisfactory. Specimens 
will be forwarded by dak, with a copy of this correspondence,’to the Right 
honourable the Governor-general. 

I am, &e. 

(signed) II. D. Mangles, 

Officiating Secretary to the Government of India. 
Council Chamber. *20 December 1837- 


Extract India Revenue Consi stations, 15 Jauuan 1838. 

From the Tea Committee, to li. I). Mangles, Esq.. Officiating Secretary to 
" Government of India : HO December I S37- 

Sir, 

We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of year letter, No. (15, 
dated the 11th instant, enclosing copy of a despatch from the Honourable 
Court of Directors, dated the 23d August last, and of the Resolution of the 
Government thereon ; also of your letter. No. 11(>, of the same date, replying 
to our secretary’s of the 30th ultimo. 

2 . We have perused the above-mentioned records with due attention, and 
deep interest; and we take this early opportunity of assuring the Honourable 
the President in Council, that at no stage of our proceedings or recommenda¬ 
tions have we contemplated or intended anything more than strictly experi¬ 
mental operations, to ascertain whether marketable tea could he grown and 
manufactured in this country. To this object our attention has been steadily 
and exclusively directed, from the first commencement of our labours; and to 
it we will continue to confine them, until the services of our Committee are 
not any longer required by tin* Government. The proposition which we sub¬ 
mitted in our secretary's last, letter, of 30th ultimo, had no other object in 
view. We considered it to be a matter of unquestionable and real importance, 
to the successful prosecution of the operations now experimentally in progress, 
to ascertain practically, and at a trifling expense, whether the climate of 
Assam presents any serious difficulties, or whether its reputed insalubrity E 
only such as may he overcome with ease, in the way we have suggested. 

3 . We beg leave respectfully to urge on the consideration of his Honor in 
Council, that the experimental operations now in progress at the tea tracts in 
Assam require, not only time and careful perseverance to bring them to any 
degree of perfection, but likewise to he carefully preserved, in order to 
encourage private speculation, whenever it may hi* deemed advisable to commit 
the future extension and profitable success of this experimental trial entirely 

individual enterprise. This Hew seems to us to he in perfect accordance 
with the original intention of the Government, sanctioned in the. Honourable 
Court’s letter now before us, and distinctly founded on the principle, that, the 
Government are eventually to withdraw entirely from all further prosecution 
of the scheme, and, as soon as it may appear to be expedient, to entrust, its 
future success to private speculators, but nor earlier. As yet, however,, there 
lias not been time enough to redeem the tracts in question, to place them in a 
proper course of management, and to obtain from them such perfect samples 
of their produce as will be unquestionably required before an intimate deeish < 
judgment can be pronounced on the quality of that, produce. Several specimens 
of tea of the Assam manufacture have already been laid before Government 
this year, which have been considered as very encouraging; and we are happy 
to report, that a considerable quantity, prepared during the last season, i* non 
on its way to Calcutta, which, when received, will be forwarded to Govern¬ 
ment, with a recommendation that it be transmitted to the Honourable Court, 
who may probably consider it worthy to he submitted to the greatest ot all 
tests, that of the London tea dealers. In the meantime, we have the satisfac¬ 
tion of forwarding herewith a large canister of tea, recently recehei iom 
Mr. Bruce, superscribed “ Earning Suoliong, shaded tract, which we 
may be sent to the Honourable Court by an early opportunity. Respecting 
this package, it may be proper to state further, that the canister itself, as 
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as the sheet-lead of which it was made, have been manufactured, as a first attempt, 
under the able supervision of the assay-master, Mr. J. Prinsep, and that the 
leaves surrounding the canister on the outside, resembling very e.losely those 
used in similar tea-packages from China, arc of the gigantic martaban bamboo, 
cultivated in Honourable Company's botanic garden. 

1 . We will carefully attend to the instructions contained in your letter. 
No. 115, and will call on Messrs. Gordon and Wallich to furnish their reports 
without further delay. With regard to Mr. McClelland’s very able report, we. 
beg to observe, that, it has been long ago printed and published in the Itli 
volume of the Transactions of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
India, to whom it was presented for that purpose by the Government. The 
valuable memoir of Mr. Bruce on the manufacture of tea, as at present prac¬ 
tised by the Chinese under his directions in Upper Assam, is in the press of the 

Orphan School, conformably to the orders of Government. 

* + 

We have. &c. 


(signed) 


Calcutta, 

30 December 1837. 


./. Patti*:. 

J. IV. Grant. 

C. K. Robison. 
Ham Cam nf Sen. 


Ross l). Mangles. 
Radhakant Den. 
A. Wallich, M . l>. 


Extract India Revenue Consultations, 7 February 1838. 

From // . //. J larnaghten, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India with 
the* Governor-general, to R. D. Mangles, Esq., Officiating Secretary to 
the Government of India, dated the L5tl\ January 1838. 

Sir, 

I am desired by' the Right honourable the Governor-general of India to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter. No, J, dated the 20 th ultimo, sub¬ 
mitting correspondence with the Tea Committee, together with fyur samples 
of the first crops of Muttuck teas. 

2 . In reply 1 am directed to observe, that the tea would, in the opinion of 
his Lordship, be c onsidered as of a marketable*, quality, if it could be landed in 
Europe in the same state in which it has been received here, and he trusts that 
measures will shortly be taken for sending a few chests, upon trial, to the* 
Honourable Court. Ilis Lordship concludes that, in the present stage of the 
undertaking, it is deemed premature to form any estimate of the cost of pro¬ 
duction. 

1 have, &c. 

(signed) 11 . II. Marnaghten , 

Secretary to the Gov* of India with the Governor-general. 

Head Quarters, Cam]) Jellulabad, 

Zillah Sliajihanpore, the 15th January 1838. 


(No. 8.)—From R. T). Mangles, 
of India, to N. IVallirh , Esq., 
7th February- 1838. 


Esq.. Officiating Secretary to the Government 
Secretary- to the Tea Committee, dated tin* 


Sir, 


In continuation of my letter, dated the 29th December last, I am directed by 
the; Honourable the President in Council to forward, for the information of the 
Committee, the accompanying copy- of letter from the Secretary- to the (govern¬ 
ment of India with the Governor-general, dated the 15th ultimo, relative to 
the specimens of the first crop of Muttuck tea, which, as stated on that occasion, 
were sent to the Right honourable the Governor-general. 


2 . I am desired to take this opportunity of stating, that a despatch to the 
Honourable Court of Directors, forwarding the teas received, with y our and the 
63 . x 3 Committee’s 
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Committee’s letters, dated respectively the 12 th and 30th December last, is 
now ready, and will be soon forwarded. 

I am, &c. 

(signed) R. D. Mangles, 

Officiating Secretary to the Government of India. 

Council Chamber, 7 February 1838. 


Extract Report on the Tea Plant of Upper Assam, by Mr. Assistant-surgeon 

William Griffith, Madras Establishment, late Member of Assam Deputation. 

Part VII. 

The project of the cultivation of tea within the vast extent of territory held 
by Great Britain in India, cannot have failed to have occurred to the Govern¬ 
ment at a comparatively early period. Accordingly we find that, so early as 
1 793, Lord Macartney despatched some plants from China to Bengal, “ in some 
parts of which, his Excellency had been informed, were districts adapted for 
their cultivation.” From this period until a very late date, when a committee 
of tea culture was instituted, no further steps seem to have been taken. On 
3d March 1834, a circular was issued by the Committee, calling for informa¬ 
tion on a considerable number of points, the questions being prefaced by a 
sketch of the information then possessed by the Committee regarding the 
climate and soil most congenial to the tea plant, as it exists in China. From 
this document, it will be seen that I have extracted portions, which must 
generally be allowed to give strong evidence in favour of the correctness of the 
views entertained of the stations of the plant in the tea provinces of China by 
Mr. M'Clclland, and which were deduced from a close comparison and analysis 
of all the data bearing on the point. Yet, in the face of the evidence given in 
the circular, the questions mostly rest on the idea that the plant is a native 
of hilly countries, in which snow falls during the cold season; and in 
accordance with this idea, the Committee subsequently came to the conclusion, 
that the requisite considerations are to be met with on the Himalayas, and 
that Kumoun appears to be the most eligible spot. The following steps were, 
therefore, put into execution: Dr. Falconer was requested to report on the 
localities which appeared to him advantageous for nurseries; and the secre¬ 
tary to the Tea Committee, Mr. Gordon, was despatched to China to procure 
seeds and plants for the stocking of the nurseries. In order to render Mr. 
Gordon’s mission more successful, Dr. Wallich was requested to draw up in 
structions, both as to choice of stock, and their transmission, as well as that 
of seeds, to Bengal. With regard to the first. Dr. Wallich very properly lays 
great stress on the care to be exercised in selecting plants and seeds from the 
very best stocks ; and in allusion to the necessity of not selecting any of the 
plants and seeds commonly sold at Canton and Macao, lie says, “ such 
would be as utterly worthless to us as a common crab, or any other raw or 
wild fruit, to any person anxious to plant, a garden with tin* best and most 
marketable fruit trees.”* With regard to the transmission of plants and seeds 
to Bengal, Mr. Gordon was presented with the copy of an article published 
by Dr. Wallich in the Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London for 
1832, containing the usual routine instructions, now, since the subject has been 
more maturely considered, entirely superseded. It is strange, however, that 
no mention of seeds is marie, although their transmission, so far as the tea 
plant is concerned, is certainly much the more delicate affair of the two. In 
the course of his missions, Mr. Gordon succeeded in transmitting a great num¬ 
ber of seeds to Calcutta, of which one-half germinated; a large proportion, 
when the mode of packing is considered. While Mr. Gordon was engaged in 
China collecting seeds and plants, the fact of the existence of the tea in Upper 
Assam, and that to a great extent, was brought to the notice of the Tea Cqm- 
mittee, who gave information of the fact to Government in a letter, dated 

24th 


icc Memorandum drawn up by Dr. Wallich for the instruction of Mr. Gordon, dated 18 May 1834. 
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24th December 1834. From this I make the following extracts: “ It is pro- Journal of Asiatic^ 
per to observe, that we were not altogether unprepared for this highly inte- Society for 1835, 
resting event; we were acquainted with the fact, that, so far back as 1826, the pp ' 4 *’- 43 ' 
late ingenious Mr. David Scott sent down specimens of the leaves of a shrub, 
which he insisted upon was a real tea; and it will be seen, from the enclosed 
reports from the Agent to the Governor-general on the north-eastern frontier, 
and his assistant, that a similar assertion was strongly urged in regard to the 
existence of the tea in Upper Assam.” Now, although reasons certainly existed 
why the alleged tea might have proved, as the Tea Committee suggested, 
nothing but a camellia, yet the very fact of a camellia being reported to exist 
should at once have pointed out the immediate necessity of a proper examina¬ 
tion of the plant on the spot, and for these, two reasons, tirst, because it was 
known in May 1834, that the plant in question was used bv the Singplios 
as tea; and, secondly, because it is not certain whether some species of 
camellia, so calk'd, do not produce tea.* On this point I quote the following 
extract from I)r. Lindley’s introduction to the Natural Orders : “ The tea 
which is extensively consumed by Europeans is produced by different species 
of then or camellia.” The examination which was recommended by Captain 
Jenkins on the /th May 1834, was recommended by the Tea Committee in 
December of the same year, and received immediately the sanction of the 
Government. O 11 the fact being proved to the satisfaction of the Tea Committee 
that the tea plants really did exist in Assam, Mr. Gordon was directed to 
suspend all further operations regarding the supplies of tea seeds, &e., and 
ordered to proceed to Bengal, unless his meditated excursion to the green-tea 
districts remained unaccomplished, when a further period of precisely two 
$w>nths was allotted to him. O 11 this subject, 1 cannot refrain from quoting 
following extracts from the. proceedings of the Tea Committee on the 2 d 
February 1835, and from Dr. Wallicli’s accompanying letter to Mr. Gordon : 

“ With reference to the communications which the Tea Committee have re¬ 


ceived about the Upper Assam tea. and its identity with the genuine tea of 
China ; considering, also, that in all probability the Bohea tea seeds lately 
imported from China will not produce that variety here; and that, according 
to the accounts before the Tea Committee from Captain Jenkins and Lieutenant 
Charlton, the Assam plant, exists in sufficient abundance to produce seeds for 
all the purposes of the Committee, with this great advantage, that they can bt* 
procured in a state of perfect freshness; finally, taking into consideration the ’ 
great expenses necessarily incurred in obtaining supplies of seeds from China, 
which are now ascertained to be no longer required." Here follows the deter- Dated February 8, 
mination of recalling Mr. Gordon. The extracts from I)r. Wallieh’s letter runs 1835 . 
thus: “ Tin* Committee have maturely weighed the subject of the new discover) 
in Upper Assam, in all its hearings. The genuine t»-a grows there as an indi¬ 
genous plant, which may be cultivated to any extent. There is no ground for 
supposing that the various sorts of tea seeds imported from China will produce 
anything but the shrub in its natural state, retaining nothing of the variety 
whose name the seeds bear: it is, therefore, useless and unnecessary to import 
from China, at a great expense and great, risk, what may he had, as it were, on 
the spot, to any extent almost in point of quantity, and in a state of perfect 
freshness and strength for vegetating, your continuance in China, so far as 


regards supplies of seeds, is, therefore, useless and unnecessary.”. 

“ The Assam discovery has placed the labours of the Committee on quite a 
different footing from that on which they commenced. Who can say what may 
be the effect of that truly magnificent discovery r The question is now no 
longer, whether the tea will grow in Ilindostan, or whether it produces leaves 
fit for use (the Assamese and their neighbours, not to mention the Yunamese, 
consume vast quantities of them), scarcely whether or not the leaf admits of being 
prepared in the same manner as is done in China for infusion, but simply 
whether the shrub can be extensively cultivated for commercial purposes, and 
whether it admits of being introduced into Kumaon, Sirmore, and the like 
north-west parts of the country, for the Committee have not had cause to alter 
their views in respect to the capabilities of other places since you left us.” 

From 


* See extract of a private letter from Capt. F. Jenkins toG. J. Gordon, Esq , dated ly May 1834. 
Journal of Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 
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From the above extracts, two circumstances of sufficient importance may be 
deduced; of these the first is, that had the attention of the Committee been 
directed ab origine towards the place where the plant was reported to grow, 
there would have been no occasion for the importation of seeds from China, ant! 
thus large sums of money would have been saved to the Government. The 
second involves considerations known only to those who have some acquaintance 
with the higher branches of botjrny. The statement made in the above extracts, 
“ that in sill probability the Bohea tea seeds lately imported from China will 
not produce that variety hereand the same repeated in the letter of Dr. 
Wallich, “ there is no ground for supposing that the various sorts of tea seeds 
imported from China will produce anything but tin; shrub in its natural state, 
retaining nothing of the variety of whose name the seeds bear,” are grounded 
no doubt on the idea, tliat seeds propagate the species, and buds the individual. 
It is to a certain extent perhaps true, and although a gardener planting the 
seeds of an excellent apple would not expect that all the plants springing from 
such seeds would inherit the excellencies of that from which the seeds are taken, 
yet 1 presume he would not prefer taking seeds from a wild crab-apple, or hope 
by so doing for equal success. I may be allowed here to quote the words of the 
leading authority In England as bearing on this point, " in sowing seeds for 
the purpose of procuring improved varieties, care should he had not only that 
the seeds be taken from the finest existing kinds, hut also that the most hand¬ 
some, the largest, and the most perfectly ripened specimens should be those 
that supply the seed. A seedling plant will always partake more or less of the 
character of its parent, the qualities of which are concentrated in the embryo 
when it has arrived at full maturity.”* Nor can I reconcile the extracts alluded 
to with the memorandum of instructions furnished by Dr. Wallich to Air. Gordon, 
on which so much stress is laid on ascertaining the excellence of the stock from 
which both plants and seeds are to be obtained. 

It may be further submitted, how does the argument, at least now that the 
nature of the Assamese product is known, agree with the acknowledged fact , that 
the propagation of the tea plant in China is almost entirely carried on by seeds. 
1 take it for granted that the tea of China is superior to that of Assam ; but as 
that tea is the produce of seedlings which, it is said, only inherit the properties 
of the shrub in its natural state, it follows that the tea plant of China is naturally 
possessed of higher properties than that of Assam. Against this, the nature of 
thes oil of the tea districts of China, &c. may possibly be urged; but. in the present 
state of our knowledge, nothing can he adduced to support the natural superi¬ 
ority of China, in any one qualification for producing tea, over the province of 
Assam. 

It is in this question that the whole system rests; if the. statement he sound, 
then indeed the present plan of culture will answer, and some slight modi¬ 
fications will alone be required. But I have no hesitation in saying, that it 
is contrary to the experience of liortieulturalists in all ages. If the tea plant be 
a true species, it will continue to produce its like from seed; if it be a variety 
only, the seedlings may be inferior or they may be superior to the parent 
plant. 

Dr. Wallich's statement is abundantly disproved by the very genus in question, 
all the beautiful varieties of camellia having been raised from seed. Of the plants 
raised from the seeds sent by Mr. Gordon, about half were sent into the hills, 
a few to Mysore, on the recommendation 1 believe of Colonel Morison, the 
remainder to Assam- These last, when seen by the deputation in February 1835, 
were diminished to about 12,000, so that the alleged invigorating influence of 
the Assamese or-congenial atmosphere must have been transitory By far the 

greater 


* l.in.llev’s Introduction to the Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen Garden, p. ix. x. 


t- The distribution of the plants was as follows: 

Assam . -20,000 

Kutnaou ami its neighbourhood - 20,000 

Madras [’residency ------ 2,000 


4«>ooo 

• plants 1 hav r no intelligence. Home report on their present state would be inte¬ 

resting. Tlic accounts of those sent to Madras are satisfactory. 
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greater number had been packed in boxes, a few in large earthen pots or goom- 
iahs. The difference in the state of the contents of the boxes and goomlahs was 
immense ; the few living plants in the boxes were decidedly unhealthy, in the 
goomlahs they were perfectly healthy, and so thick that the hand could not have 
been thrust between them; this great excess in favour of the pots naturally 
leads us to the consideration of the cause of the difference; but this is not all, 
as many seeds were sent to the hills to be there planted, why was not the same 
plan carried into execution with regard to Assam l 

The largest portions of the tea seeds procured by Mr. Gordon in China, were 
sown in the earth at the botanic gardens. When the plants were a few inches 
high, they were transplanted into boxes and flower-pots ; a few were sown in 
goomlahs and not transplanted; and lastly, a few were planted in goomlahs. 

The sowing the seeds of woody plants in the earth, and then transplanting 
into pots or boxes, is contrary to the practice of all experienced nurserymen 
in England, except when stunted specimens of large growing trees are required. 
Had the seeds been sown at the first in goomlahs or in boxes, there is little 
doubt but that they would have, reached Assam iu a flourishing condition. 
Plants extract nourishment from the soil by means of the spongioles of their 
roots, which spongioles are situated at the extremities of the roots. The tea 
seedling in its first stage produces a long perpendicular root, two or three 
times the length of the stem, so that when the young plants are three inches 
above the ground, their roots are. probably six or eight inches deep, having 
very few, if any, lateral fibres ; in this stage it is very difficult to transplant them 
without destroying the spongioles, and the plants are not sufficiently strong to 
produce new ones before the top withers for want of nourishment. This in 
part accounts for the plants in goomlahs having borne the journey better than 
those in boxes; but it appears that those transplanted into goomlahs still 
looked much better than those in the boxes ; this is easily accounted for; 
earthen vessels arc better suited to the growth of plants than wooden ones, and 
especially so during heavy rains ; the superfluous water is carried off with much 
more facility, and the plants are kept constantly moist, but do not remain 
saturated. In large boxes there is a large quantity of earth which holds a 
large quantity of water, and the sides of the boxes become sodden, and the 
plant, rots. Let me still further trace the progress of these unfortunate plants. 
A spot was fixed upon (as a nursery) by the deputation at Chykwa*, appearing 
to possess the requisite peculiarities of soil and situation. The spot was com¬ 
pletely cleared for the reception of the plants, and after a considerable time 
had elapsed, owing to the difficulty of procuring labourers, they were at length, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Bruce, and of a malic from the botanic gar¬ 
dens, removed to their final destination. About August 1 visited the nursery 
with Lieut. Millar, commanding at Satliya, and Mr. Bruce. To my great 
astonishment, not 500 of the plants were alive, and of these almost all appeared 
in the last stage of decline. The ground was literally matted down with low tena¬ 
cious weeds; and it is a fact that on our arrival at the nursery, not a tea plant 
could be seen, owing to the uniform green colour of the surface. I look upon 
this nursery, which would, under other circumstances, have contained many 
thousands of excellent Chinese stocks, to the existence of which I at least attach 
primary importance, as totally destroyed. The cause of this destruction is 
beyond doubt to be attributed to the fact, that the plants, which had tor several 
months been under sheds, were in the nursery completely unsheltered from a 
sufficiently hot sun, the obvious remedy for which would have been the erec¬ 
tion of temporary muchowns or mats, by the removal of which at certain times 
the plants might have become accustomed to that which was to them an 
excess of solar influence; and that the intervals between the plants, as well as 
round each, had apparently never been subjected to the operations of a hoe or 
any other instrument. Having now sketched the fate of the nursery for 
Chinese plants, I am naturally led to those of the indigenous plants. T-he 
original nursery at Sadeya was in Capt. Charlton’s command, but as a very 

eligible spot was selected' by Mr. M‘Clelland, behind that of Mr. Bruce, the 

. 9 plants 


* Chykwa is a straggling place of some extent, a few miles below Sadya, and on the south or left 

bank of the river. 
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plants were subsequently removed thither, together with some plants of Mr. 
Bruce’s; seeds of indigenous stock were likewise sown. From these shrubs 
the first tea ever made by Chinese in British India was procured; and although 
the supply was small, yet I am not aware of its having proved inferior to any 
subsequently manufactured. The process was seen by no one but Mr. Bruce, 
and appeared to have been kept a complete secret from every one at Sadeya. 

This nursery I certainly consider to be thriving; and although considerable 
expense hud been incurred in its formation, and although the Chinese reside 
at Sadiya, it is now', I believe, abolished, and no theatre of operations for the 
Chinese now exists near their head-quarters. Let me now turn to the system 
of operations carried on in the tea localities themselves. But as neither Mr. 
McClelland nor myself were even consulted on this point, I shall confine myself 
to those put into execution by Mr. Bruce. Orders were first issued to the chiefs 
of the different districts in which the tea grew for clearing the jungle, and Mr. 
Bruce proceeded himself to the. various spots to see his orders commenced 
upon. But as this occurred during the rainy season, Mr. Bruce was neces¬ 
sarily unable, with any degree of safety, to protract his stay, and to see his 
orders efficiently executed. To show the difficulty of working with such tools 
as the Singphos, I may mention, that on my return from the Mislnneo hills in 
December 183(i, the tea locality at Kufoo remained untouched. The first place 
which was, I believe, cleared to any extent was the Tingrei locality, and to this 
place I proceeded from Kufoo-doo. That part of the locality which 1 have 
mentioned before as having been cleared, was now quite clean, and the first 
appearance was certainly satisfactory. The shoots which had been given off 
from the stumps were numerous, giving to the plants a bushy appearance; but 
this was counteracted by a most palpable coarseness in the texture of the 
leaves, and was accompanied by an unhealthy yellow tint. The appearance, in 
fact, was such as to call for exclamations of surprise both from Major White 
and Lieutenant Bigge, who had previously seen the tea at Gubroo. The flowers 
were, moreover, totally destitute of odour. Of the other and more extensive 
portion great part exhibited a scene of considerable confusion ; almost all the 
tea plants had been cut down, the underwood was cleared away, and all the 
forest trees either felled or in process of being so, the debris were being burnt 
on the spot among the still living bases of the, tea plants. 

The only other tea 1 saw after cultivation had been commenced was at 
Kufoo-doo, and as here the plan was rational, consisting of a partial clearing of 
the larger and total of the smaller trees, so the plants had a much better ap¬ 
pearance than those before alluded to. 

Before entering on the plan which I consider the only one for insuring suc¬ 
cess, I have to consider the question whether the green and black teas of com¬ 
merce are the produce of the same species, and modified by culture, soil, and 
mode of preparation, or whether they are the produce of two distinct species. 
The question has been much controverted, and must be considered even now as 
being far from settled. Connected with the tea cultivation in Upper Assam 
it is of considerable importance, as the Chinese cultivators hitherto imported 
can only prepare black teas. Indeed this reason has been assigned for the in¬ 
ferior nature of the tea hitherto manufactured in that quarter. The Tea Com¬ 
mittee, in the correspondence with Government before alluded to, make use of 
the following decided remark with reference to the Assam tea plants : “ Not 
only is it a genuine tea, but that no doubt can be entertained of its being the 
identical tea of China which is the exclusive source of all the varieties and 
shades of the tea of commerce.” And perhaps the generality of systematic 


botanists entertain the same opinion. Linnams, however, appears to have, con¬ 
sidered that these teas were produced by two distinct species. In this he, has 
been followed by Sir W. J. Hooker and Messrs. Loddiges, by which last bota¬ 
nists both the species have been figured. But it is not from botanists in Eng¬ 
land that we must expect the solution of the question; and as no scientific 
person has as yet seep it sufficiently often in China, we must he content with 
leaving the question in statu quo. It, must be here understood that I attach 


mo^jal is one of extreme difficulty, and will only be solved by long and patient. 
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study of the? plants under very various circumstances. Not less conflicting are 
the statements made by persons resident at Canton as to whether the same 
plant will produce either green or black teas. Abel was led to suppose that Abel’s Journey, 
such could bfe the case, but that the “ broad thin-leaved” plant is preferred for P* 232 - 
making the green tea; and this statement is corroborated by that of a China¬ 
man who had been eight times in theboliea country, remaining there from four 
to six months each time, and who stated that “ bohea may be cured as hyson, 
and hyson as bohea.” Mr. Reeves, who is well known to some distinguished Boyle’s Illust., 

botanists in England as having turned his attention in some degree to scientific 111 ‘ 

objects, expresses his astonishment at the two teas ever having been con¬ 
founded, and that the difference in colour between the two infusions is alone 
sufficient to do away with the supposition that they are the produce of the same 
plant, differing only in the mode of curing. Mr. Millett, who, in 182/, held a Hoyle's Illust., 
high official appointment in the Honourable Company’s factory at Canton, is l> ' 1 lu - 
of a different opinion. He says, that there are two kinds of plants, of which 
one has a leaf of a much darker green than the other, and that this difference 
may be partly attributable to cultivation; “ but it is to the various modes of 
preparation that the green and black teas (as they are called in England) of 
the shops are due.” Mr. Reeves explains the contradiction of the various Mag. (New 
statements thus : “ There is a species of tea grown in the province of Canton nes )> f - 3,+8 * 
of a pale-coloured leaf (occasionally mixed with congou tea to make the tea 
imported under the name of bohea), and this tea can be coloured and made up 
to imitate various qualities of green tea, and large quantities are yearly thus 
made ; but still it is only an appearance that can Ik* given.” Information of a 
similar nature as that, of Millett is given in a decisive tone bv Mr. Davis in his Hoyles Must., 
account of the Chinese. So that the balance is certainly in favour of the opinion p " 
adopted, perhaps rather too hastily, by the Tea Committee. Further proof may 
he inferred from the fact, that a system of artifieal colouring appears to enter 
into the composition of all the green teas for exportation, and these again it is 
averred are never used by the Chinese. Although I have been obliged to leave 
the question unsettled, enougli has been said to show that the inferiority of the 
Assam tea is not entirely owing to its being, as has been said, green tea pre- Davis’s Account, 
pared in the black method. The discovery of the tea within the British terri- vo! - -> P* 351 . 468 . 
lories in India lias excited more speculation among scientific men on the Con¬ 
tinent than in England itself! M. Alphonse De Candolle, the distinguished son 
of a most distinguished father, has published an article on it in the Bihliotheque 
Cnivcrselle de Geneve, for June 1835, and from this au extract has been made 
iu the Aunales des Sciences Naturelles for February 183(i. M. A. De Candolle, 
judging from the fact that the Burmese, make no use of any other tea for infu- he gives 

sion but that which is imported overland by the Chinese, contenting themselves {V' au *i!''ay. ^ 
with eating the tea of part of their own frontiers manufactured into a pickle, 
concludes, that the Assamese tea will prove hut of inferior quality, being the 
same with that which I have said the Burmese, use as piykh" He says, “ The 
sauvage pourrait bieri donner une saveur plus- forte,-phis acre,, el un parfum peu 
delicat. Cette consideration copendant rediniinue pas, a nos yeux, I’interfit de 
la decouverte des Anglais. Si la province d’Assam, quo touche a la Chine, pre¬ 
sente la the spontane, elle doit etve eminemment propre a la culture de 
ect arbusto. En supposaut quo la planto sauvage suit d’une faible ressource, 
la plante eultivee, eelic surtout que Ton ferait venir de Chine, pourrait etre forte 
avantageusc.” 

Note.-r -The geographical part of this article is very incorrect, owing probably to 
the limited means of consultation on such a point in the possession of the author. 

1 now come to the consideration of the steps which in my opinion must 
he followed, if any degree of success is to be. expected. Of these the most 
important is the importation of Chinese seeds of unexceptionable quality, and 
of small numbers of the finest sorts of tea plant. 1 imagine, and I think that 
most persons will agree with me, that the importation of even the inferior kinds 
would be more likely to lead to the produce of a marketable article than the 
cultivation of a wild, or (to use our Indian notions) a more expressive term, 
jungly stock. The evidence l have before adduced relative, to the fact of seeds 
possessing or not possessing most of the properties of the parent, is, I trust, ^ 
sufficient to show, that instead of orders being sent for the reeall of Mr. Gonktt, 1 
that gentleman should have been directed to redouble his exertions in prpeqjrog 
63 . 02 «:< aoditidnal 
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additional seeds and plants. The discovery ofthe tea plant in Assam I take to 
be important on two heads: 1st. The fact of its occurring, as- to, a considerable 
extent, denizen of certain portions of the ; wooded tracts, argues volumes in 
favour of those tracts being the best .adapted for its cultivation.f 2dly. From 
the fact that a wild stock is, under certain management) to which I shall 
have occasion hereafter to allude, reclaimable to a greater or less extent. On 
both these grounds the most, indeed the only, philosophical course that 
remained, was to cultivate imprimis on the tracts alluded to, the best procurable 
plants, taking at the same time every precaution towards reclaiming the Assam 
plants. These same remarks apply to a considerable extent to the nurseries in 
other parts of British India, unless, indeed, the usual qualities of a jungle stock 
are expected to be reelaimable by the soils of the Himmalayan range. From what 
1 have said, it will, I think, appear, that the prospect of immediate competition 
with China was quite visionary. The first step must be, therefore, the importa¬ 
tion of seeds, with a small proportion of the best plants, from China ; this is 
still more essential from the total;annihilation of those previously imported, and 
the importation must continue to be for some years, for obvious reasons, an 
annual one. The seeds and plants are to be planted in the tea localities them¬ 
selves, and, when these arc stocked, in such other situations as may be deemed 
most eligible. If it be deemed advisable that the seeds should be sown in Cal¬ 
cutta, they are to be sown in goomlahs, and on no account are they to be 
transplanted. The living plants that are procured must be brought round and 
sent up in earthen pots ; and the choppers of the boats must be so constructed 
as to admit of being removed whenever it may be deemed necessary. As I have 
said, the number of plants may be limited; their transmission will not involve 
a large outlay of money. It should be so managed that they shsill arrive in 
Bengal at the commencement of the cold season. Having located a certain 
number of good Chinese stocks, and it is with this view alone that I recommend 
the importation of plants, owing to the greater certainty of success, experiments 
may be made in crossing, that is, by applying the fertilizing power of pollen of 
one to the stigmata 01 communicating organs of fecundation of another; and as 
according to the law, that the produce of such fecundation possesses the pro¬ 
perties of the plants furnishing the pollen, it is obvious that the pollen of the; 
Chinese plants must be applied to the stigmata of those of Assam. By repeat¬ 
ing the experiments, indefinitely, always applying good pollen from Chinese 
plants to the plants produced by previous crosses, it may be expected that the 
indigenous plants of Assam will lose most or all of those bad qualities that may 
with reason be supposed to exist in it. I need not enlarge further upon this 
subject, which is one of great extent, and the operation of wliieh requires, in 
an especial degree, care ; it is one, however, of every-day application in countries 
where horticulture is properly attended to. The only circumstance that can 
retard the improvement of the Assamese plants under such* circumstances, is 
the existence of a deteriorating quality in the soil, and this there are no grounds 
for supposing to he the case; even if it he so, the necessity for the experi¬ 
ments is still further increased. There are other methods of improving, or 
rather reclaiming plants, on which, as they are obvious to everybody acquainted 
with horticulture, I need not dwell. I allude to grafting, &c. &e. 

On the principle that, improved culture improves the whole plant, it may be 
said that the importation of seeds from China is not necessary. But let me ask, 
which is the best as tvell as the safest plan ? By adopting the one, success is 
certain, and moreover rapidly so; by adopting the other, its attainment is post¬ 
poned to a remote, and perhaps to an indefinite period. The fact'Hhat wild 
stocks are more or less irreclaimable, leads me to state, that all the accounts 
I was enabled, through Mr. Bayfield, to gather, induce me to suppose, that the 
tea possesses the last bad quality in a considerable degree. All the Chinese, or 
rather Shan Chinese,-agreed in saying, that the wild plant was not consi¬ 
dered worthy of being submitted to cultivation; and I must not omit to men¬ 
tion, that the tea of the Pollong districts of Burma, situated to the N.E. of Ava, 
and which is said to he from the wild stock, has not hitherto, although culti¬ 
vated to a certain degree from a remote period, undergone' any improvement. 
The step next in importance is, to secure a sufficient number-of first-rate 
Chinese cultivators and manufacturers, both of black and green teas. This 
can only be done by the usual route; for I found that among all'the so-called 
Chinese, who are to be met with at Mogoung, Barno, and Ava, as well as among 
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those wh# form the large 1 annual caravans that trade with Burma, there is not 
a single genuine Chinaman. 

From the remarks-1 have made as to the importance of improving the 
Assamese plants, it will be evident that certain qualifications are necessary in 
the person who has the general superintendence of the whole plan. It has been 
generally allowed, that the superintendence of the culture of any given plant 
requires, at the least, a certain degree of practical knowledge, and that, if this 
he ■'-* combined with some theoretical knowledge, the chances of success are 
much increased. Now it may be fairly asked, how are the above qualifications 
fulfilled in the instance of the present superintendent of tea, Mr. Bruce ? The 
question may appear invidious, particularly to those unacquainted with Assam; 
but the answer is obvious; indeed, to do Mr. Bruce justice, I believe he does 
not pretend to possess either one or the other. As a zealous, hard-working 
person, Mr. Bruee cannot be well exceeded; and to these, good qualities he 
adds those of a tolerable acquaintance with the natives of Upper Assam, and of 
the Assamese language, so far as colloquial intercourse with the lower orders, 
and the possession of strong physical powers. 

The relative merits of the superintendents of tea culture in Java, and in 
Assam, require no comments. In the former country, wc find the scheme super¬ 
intended by a naturalist of repute, M. Diard, who has, no doubt, contributed 
largely to its success; in the latter, it is directed by a person who was bred up 
to a seafaring life, and whose long residence in Assam has been devoted entirely 
to mercantile pursuits, and the command of gun-boats. 

To counteract the above want of two points, which, to speak plainly, appear 
to me to be of paramount importance, tin; only requisite condition is, particu¬ 
larly if the tea scheme be of partial extent, to append to the establishment a 
person well versed in the theory and practice of horticulture, as well as of 
arboriculture; without this be done, no experiments can be tried with any pro¬ 
spect of success. If none such are procurable in India, many arc in England ; 
neither would a larger salary than 300 rupees a month be required to secure the 
services of a person embodying all the necessary qualifications. He should be 
responsible for the treatment of the plants, while Mr. Bruce’s responsibility should 
embrace all the other minor details. Relative to this point I may observe, that 
the idea of the extreme insalubrity of Upper Assam is totally unfounded, at least 
so far as Europeans arc concerned, and has originated from persons of timid 
habits, in whose eyes blades of grass are death-bearing toorais. 

There is another point on which considerable stress is to be laid, particularly 
when the extremely indolent habits of the natives of Upper Assam are taken 
into account. I allude to the necessity of some one residing in or as close to 
the scene of operations as possible, in order that the labourers may lie duly 
kept to their work. Neither can I conceive what other view could be enter¬ 
tained, after the Government had sanctioned the application of Mr. Bruce for 
an assistant. Be this as it may, both superintendent and assistant reside at 
Sadiya, three days’ march from Tingrei, the chief scene of operations. In this 
instance, the plea of insalubrity" cannot be urged : Rangagurrah has every indi¬ 
cation of being healthy, and so have several places between that anti Tingrei, 
a distance of about 10 miles. But with regard to insalubrity, no reference can 
be made to the superintendent, because his freedom from the liabilities of fever 
formed part of the grounds on which he. was raised to his present situation. 
I may be here allowed to suggest, that the appointment of his assistants should 
not remain entirely with Mr. Bruce, as was the case in the first appointment. 
The last point I would beg to urge is, the placing of the scheme under Captain 
Jenkins, the head authority in Assam, who, in addition to his well-known zeal 
for the welfare of the province under his charge, adds a degree of general 
scientific knowledge which but few possess. 

I cannot conclude this part of my report without adverting to the extremely 
desultory manner in which the question of tea culture in India has been treated 
by every author who has written on the subject, with the exception of Mr. 
M‘Clelland. To what conclusion but one can we. come, when we find an 
authority, who has been supposed to be acquainted with the question in all its 
detail, stating very gravely that a temperature between 30* and 80° is requisite ; 
and when we find that this is as gravely taken up by a more popular and more 
philosophical author. True it is that neither had seen the tea in its native state 
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when the statements were made, but equally true it is that neither cai^ show a 
single datum in any of the authors who have noticed the tea as it exists in China, 
on which to found such a curious and rather broad statement. From such loose 
data, such indeed as are generally supposed to be inadmissible into questions of 
scientific import, it is, that a station between Mussori and Deyra Doon is stated 
to be particularly eligible. 

The truth of Dr. Wallich’s statement, “ that aveiy slight acquaintance with 
the character of the countries where the attempts were made to introduce the 
cultivation of the tea plant, is sufficient to account for the total failure of them,” 
has been amply proved by the unqualified success of the tea culture in Java; 
although indeed Dr. Wallich’s ..opinion is strengthened by that of Mr. Royle, 
who says, that success could not be expected either in Java or Ceylon, the 
vegetation of both being tropical. 1 will admit that it is tropical, as indeed is 
the tjnse in other tropical countries at or about the level of the. sea, but I 
believe that mountains exist in both of the magnificent islands alluded to. I have 
the authority of Dr. Blume, one of the first liv ing botanists, and of Professor 
Seliouw, a very abb; writer on botanical geography, for making a contrary 
statement, to the purport, that the vegetation of the higher regions of Java 
(above 5.000 feet) is very much like that of the Himmalayas, and probably forms 
but one with it, that extra-tropical forms exist in lieu of tropical, as oak-woods, 
instead of fig-woods, &e. But. not only do 1 object to the desultory style of 
argument, but to tlic aetual contradictions that appear. 1 low can we reconcile 
the statement, that the tea “ appears to attain the greatest perfection in the 
mild climate about Nankin, with the selections of spots 5,000 to 7,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, in latitude 33" It/.” 

I trust that the spirit of these observations will be taken in the proper light; 
that they will not be viewed as originating in a spirit of scepticism ; but in a 
strong wish to protect, so far as my abilities will allow, the interest of the 
Government which I have the honour to serve. That the tea plant may succeed 
in certain portions of the Himmalayas is probable enough, but 1 will not hazard 
any speculations on this point until I know the precise-circumstances attending 
its successful culture in Java. 

That it will not succeed for a very long period, unless tea seeds are imported, 
cannot, I think, he doubted. That the Himmalayas are not so well adapted as 
Assam for the cultivation, cannot likewise be doubted ; for if “ it cannot, be a 
difficult task to transfer from one country to another a plant, which grows 
naturally ami is cultivated extensively, to one which possesses so many of the 
plants which are common to the two,” it will, I presume, be allowed to be a 
much less difficult task to do so, when, with the same similarity in the Associated 
plants, we have the plant referred to itself occurring naturally and extensively. 
If these premises be correct, it follows that the culture of the tea plant should 
be restricted entirely to Assam. 

The success of the scheme cannot depend upon fortuitous circumstances, 
but will do so on the rationality of the plans adopted. This observation, 
although a truism to a certain extent, is absolutely necessary. But even sup¬ 
posing i hat the most rational plans be carried into execution, some time will be 
necessary before the success of the scheme be complete. But what is a period 
of even 50 years, if at the end of that time really good teas can be exported 
from Assam! I say 50 years, not that l think it will require so long a period, 
for had good tea seeds been sent into Assam, as soon after the sittings of the 
Tea Committee, as would have allowed the examination of the tracts, reported 
to produce tea, by competent persons, it is my firm conviction that, good teas 
might have, been manufactured within three years of the present date. As 
affairs stand now, the scheme must, recommence ab origine, involving a loss of 
nearly three years, and of large sums of money; to say nothing of the revulsion 
that »mst have taken place in the minds of all interested in its prosecution. 
I have above stated my conviction, that success is, under the circumstances 
alluded to, certain; and I have adopted this conviction on the following 
grounds: 

• 1 st. That the tea plant is indigenous to, and distributed extensively over, large 

portion#^Upper Assam. r ._ 

2 d. That 
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2d. there is a similarity in configuration between the valley of Assam, 
and two of the best-known tea provinces of China. 


.3d. That there is a similarity between the climates of the two countries, both 
with regard to temperature and humidity. 

4th. That there is a precise similarity between tin; stations of the tea plant 
in Upper Assam, and its stations in those parts of the provinces of lveang-nan 
and Kiang-see that have been traversed by Europeans. 


5th. That there is a similarity both in the. associated and the general vegeta¬ 
tion of both Assam and those parts of the Chinese tea provinces situated in or 
about the same latitudes. I have before more than once alluded to the success 
that has attended the cultivation of the tea plant in Java- I have but little hesita¬ 
tion in affirming, that Java does not present the necessary qualifications to such 
an extent as dot's Assam ; yet. success has been insured to an unexpected degree. 
This success appears to have been obtained by annual importations of excellent 
seed, and by great eare in procuring the best possible cultivators. Of the degree 
of the success some idea may be formed by the fact, that a gentleman of great 
experience recognised in some Java tea, taken to Canton, the flavour of the 
original stock. It is said to have succeeded at Rio Janeiro, and in the western 
parts of North America; but in no place but in Java has it been carried to such 
an extent as to allow* of its exportation. 


Extract India Revenue Consultations, 


25 September 1837- 


(No. 82.)—From IV. If. 'Macnaghten, Esq., Secretary to the Government of 
India, to JV. Wallich, Esq., Secretary to the Tea Committee. 

Sir, 

1 am directed by the Right honourable the Governor-general of India in 
Council to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 5th instant, with its 
enclosure, forwarding Mr. Griffith's report on the tea plant of Upper Assam, 
together with a sample of the Assam souchong tea. 

2. I lift Lordship in Council concurs with you in opinion, that Mr. Griffith is 
entitled to the approbation of the Government for the zeal and ability which lie 
has manifested on this occasion. 


«)• 


The original papers which accompanied your letter are herewith returned, 
copies having been kept for record. 

I am, &e. 


Council Chamber, (signed) IV. //. Mamaghtcn, 

25 September 1837. Secretary to tin* Government, of India. 


No. 23. 


Extract India Revenue Consultations, 30 October 1837. 


From Captain Francis Jenkins , Agent to the Governor-general North-East; 
Frontier, to N. IVallich , Esq., m. d., Secretary to the Tea Committee, Fort 
William ; dated the 5th October J 837* 


No. 27. 


I have the honour to forward, for submission to the Tea Committee, the 
result of Mr. Bruce’s experience on the manufacture of black tea, as at present 
conducted by the Chinese labourers imported by the Government, together 
with some information collected by Mr. Bruce from them of the treatment of 
the plant in that part of the country from which these Chinamen have come, 
and observations on the growth of the indigenous plant in the Sudya district. 

2. This memoir by Mr. Bruce appears to me very creditable to him, as it 
shows the attention lie lias been paying to the charge with which lie has been 
entrusted, and I think it might beneficially be made public through the medium 
of tin; Agricultural Society’s transactions. Mr. Bruce has here given all the 
information on the manufacture of black tea that is obtainable by him, and it 
may probably not be without use to those who are attempting to manufacture 
63 . o 4 tea 
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tea elsewhere; but it is to be hoped that it may draw forth the information of 
others of our countrymen who may have had more opportunities of observing 
or ascertaining the growth and culture of the tea plant in different provinces, 
soils, and aspects; and learning the practice of manufacturing tea, either in 
China or Java, by natives of more than one province of the former country, and 
confined not only to the preparation of black, but embracing also the prepara¬ 
tion of green and other teas. 

3. We are now very devoid of information on all subjects regarding the tea 
plant, and any contributions which would afford us the means of comparing the 
relative value of our tea plants and soils, their culture, and the manufacture of 
tea, could not but prove valuable. 

4 . In looking over Mr. Bruce’s observations, I have been struck with the 

confirmation of the correctness of Mr. Bruce’s views in clearing away the high 
jungle, exposing the tea plants to the sun, and cutting them down nearly to the 
surface of the ground. These measures appear to have been justified by the 
information of the Chinamen, and by subsequent experience from the growth 
of the plants; although, if I recollect rightly, they were entirely condemned by 
Mr. Griffith. ~ 

5. The Sketch Map annexed will serve to show the number of tea tracts 
already discovered; and there is a certainty that we are far from yet knowing 
the extent to which this invaluable plant is spread over that part of Upper 
Assam. Looking at the abundance of the indigenous plant, the great facility 
with which it can be propagated, and the wide extent of the appropriate soils 
and situations for the tea plant which we command round Sudya, I think I may 
be allowed to conclude, that nothing now remains to be ascertained to establish 
the expediency of carrying on the experimental plantations, than to have the 
opinions of experienced persons 04 the quality of the tea. When the black tea 
of last year’s preparation, which I directed to be sent down, reaches Calcutta, 
the Committee will have the means of obtaining some judgment on the value 
of the article as a black tea, although great allowances should be made for the 
disadvantages under which the tea has been prepared, packed, and preserved. 
It still, from the unfortunate delay in procuring green-tea manufacturers from 
China, remains to be known what sort of an article may be turned out from 
the Assam plant as green tea; notwithstanding, however, that we know so 
little of the quality of the manufactured tea, I feel convinced myself that a good, 
wholesome, and marketable article has already been proved to be the successful 
result of the experimental plantations, and that enough is known to warrant the 
Government to make a far greater outlay than has yet been ventured on, in 
taking measures for extending the plantations, and providing a numerous colony 
of labourers. 

(j. I have called upon Mr. Bruce to endeavour to give some idea of the qua¬ 
lity of tea lie could probably manufacture with his present command of labourers, 
and I shall have occasion to address the Committee again when his reply is re¬ 
ceived. I imagine that he could make about 200 or 300 chests in the year, and 
if he can make this quantity or more, without raising the pay of liis labourers 
exorbitantly, he ought, I conceive, to be authorized to do so; for the larger the 
quantity made, the less will be the proportionate charge of superintendence, and 
the more likelihood there will be of engaging great capitalists to embark in the 
speculation, from the knowledge that the means of employing their money is 
not limited to a confined tract, or a mere experimental plantation. 

I have, &c. 

Governor-General’s (signed) Francis Jenkins , 

Agent’s-Office, N. E. Frontier, Agent to the Governor-General. 

5 October 183/. 

(True copy.) 

(signed) N. IV(illicit, m. d . 

Secretary to the Tea Committee. 
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An Accofint of the Manufacture of the Blaek Tea, as now practised at Sudeya, 

in Upper Assam, by the Chinamen sent thither for that purpose; with some 

Observations on the Culture of the Plant in China, and its growth in Assam. 
By C. A. Bruce , Superintendent of Tea Culture. 

The method of making Black Tea. 

In the first place, the youngest and most tender leaves are gathered; but 
when there are many hands, and a great quantity of leaves to be collected, the 
people employed nip off, with the forefinger and thumb, the fine end of the 
branch with about four leaves on, and sometimes even more, if they look 
tender. These are all brought to the place where they are to be converted into 
tea; they are then put into a large, circular, open-worked bamboo basket, 
having a rim all round two fingers broad (see fig. 1 ). The leaves are thinly 
scattered in these baskets, and then placed in a framework of bamboo, in* all 
appearance like the side of an Indian hut, without grass, resting on posts, two 
feet from the ground, with an angle of about 25° (fig. 2). The baskets with 
leaves are put in this frame to dry in the sun, and are pushed up and down by 
a long bamboo, with a circular piece of wood at the end (fig. li). The leaves 
are permitted to dry about two hours, being occasionally turned; but the time 
required for this process depends t)n the heat of the sun. When they begin to 
have a slightly withered appearance, they are taken down and brought into the 
house, where they are placed on a frame (fig. 4) to cool for half an hour. They 
are then put into smaller baskets, of the same kind as the former, and placed 
on a stand (fig. 5). People are now employed to soften the leaves still more, 
by gently clapping them between their hands, with their fingers and thumb 
extended, and tossing them up and letting them fall, for about five or ten 
minutes. They are then again put on the frame (fig. 4) during half an hour, 
and brought down and clapped with the hands as before. This is done three 
successive times, until the leaves become to the touch like soft leather; the 
beating and putting away being said to give the tea the black colour and bitter 
flavour. After this the tea is put into hot cast-iron pans (fig. fi), which are 
fixed in a circular mud fire-place, so that the flame cannot ascend round the 
pan to incommode the operator. This pan is w r ell heated, by a straw or bamboo 
fire, to a certain degree. About two pounds of the leaves are then put into 
each hot pan, and spread in such a manner that all the leaves may get the same 
degree of heat. They are every now and then briskly turned with the naked 
hand, to prevent a leaf from being burnt; when the leaves become inconve¬ 
niently hot to the hand, they are quickly taken out and given to another man, 
with a close-worked bamboo basket (fig. 7) ready to receive them. A few 
leaves that may have been left behind are smartly brush' d out with a bamboo 
broom : all this time a brisk fire is kept up under the pan. After the pan has 
been used in this manner three or four times, a bucket of cold w ater is thrown 
in, and a soft brickbat and bamboo broom used, to give it a good scouring out; 
the water is thrown out of the pan by the brush on one side, tlie pan itself 
being never taken off. The leaves, all hot, on the bamboo basket, are. laid on a 
table that has a narrow rim on its back, to prevent these lmskets from slipping 
off when pushed against it. The two pounds of hot leaves are now divided 
into two or three parcels, and distributed to as many men, who stand up to the 
table with the leaves right before them, and each placing his legs close toge¬ 
ther ; the leaves are next collected into a ball, which he gently grasps in his 
left hand, with the thumb extended, the fingers close together, and the band 
resting on the little finger. The right band must, be extended in the same 
manner as the left, but with the palm turned downwards, resting on the top of 
the tea leaves. Both hands are now employed to roll and propel the hall along; 
the le f * «n«V.wi«r if nn jirid allowing it to revolve as it moves; the right 

hand 



to express the juice _ 

ball a circular motion, and permitting it to turn under and m the hand two or 
three whole revolutions, before the arms are extended to their full length, and 
drawing the ball of leaves quickly back without leaving a leaf behind, being 
rolled for about five minutes in this way (fig. 8). lhe ball of tea leases is 
from time to time gently and delicately opened with the fingers, lilted as high 
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us the face, and then allowed to fall again. This is done two or three times, to 
separate the leaves ; and afterwards the basket with the leaves is lifted tip as 
often, and receives a circular shake to bring these towards the centre. The 
leaves are now taken back to the hot pans, and spread out in them as before, 
being again turned with the naked hand, and when hot taken out and rolled ; 
after which they are put into the dr) r ing basket (fig. 0), and spread on a sieve, 
which is in the centre of the basket, and the whole placed over a charcoal fire. 
The fire is very nicely regulated ; there must not be the least smoke, and the 
charcoal should be well picked. 

When the fire is lighted, it is fanned until it gets a fine red glare, and the 
smoke is all gone off; being every now and then stirred, and the coals brought 
into the centre, so as to leave the outer edge low. When the leaves are put 
into the drying basket, they are gently separated by lifting them up with the 
fingers of both hands extended far apart, and allowing them to fall down 
ag.ijn : they are placed three or four inches deep on the sieve, leaviug a passage 
in the centre for the hot air to pass. Before it is put over the fire, the drying 
basket receives a smart slap with both hands, in the act of lifting it up, which 
is done to shake down any leaves that might otherwise drop through the sieve, 
or to prevent them from falling into the fire and occasioning a smoke, which 
would affect and spoil the tea. This slap on the basket is invariably applied 
throughout the stages of the tea manufacture. There is always a large basket 
underneath to receive the >mall leaves that, fall, which art* afterwards collected, 
dried, and added to the other tea; in no ease are the baskets or sieves per¬ 
mitted to touch or remain on the ground, but always laid on a receiver with 
three legs (fig. 11). After the leaves have been half dried in the drying 
basket, anti while they are still soft, they are taken off the fire and put into 
large open-worked baskets (fig. 1), and then put on tin* shelf (fig. 4), in order 
that the tea may improve in colour. 

Next day the leaves are all sorted into large, middling, and small; sometimes 
there are four sorts. All these, the Chinese informed me, become so many 
different kinds of teas; the smallest leaves they called Plia-ho, and the second 
Pow-ehong, the third Su-ehoug, and the fourth, or the largest leaves, Tny- 
chong. After this assortment, they are again put in the sieve in the drying 
basket (taking great care not to mix the sorts) and on the fire, as on the pre¬ 
ceding day; but now very little* more than will cover the bottom of the sieve is 
put in at one time, the same care of the fire is taken as before, and the same 
precaution of tapping the drying basket every now and then. The tea is taken 
off the fire with the nicest care, for fear of any particle of the tea falling into 
it. Whenever the drying basket is taken off, it is put on the receiver (fig. II), 
the sieve in the drying basket taken out, tlie tea turned over, the sieve replaced, 
the tap given, and the basket placed again over the fire. As the tea becomes 
crisp, it is taken out and thrown into a large receiving basket, until all the 
quantity on hand has become, alike dried and crisp; from which basket it is 
again removed into the drying basket, but now in much larger quantities. It 
is then piled up eight and ten inches high on the sieve in the drying basket; 
in the centre a small passage is left for the hot air to ascend; tlie fire, that was 
before bright and clear, lias now ashes thrown on it to deaden its effect, and 
the shakings that have been collected are put on tlie top of all; the tap is 
given, and the basket with the greatest care is put over the fire. Another, 
basket is placed over the whole, to throw back any heat that may ascend. 
Now and then it is taken off, and put on fig. 11 ; the Bands, with the fingers 
wide apart, are run down the sides of the basket to the sieve, and the tea gently 
turned over; the passage in the centre again made, &e., and the basket again 
placed on the fin*. It is from time to time examined, and when the leaves 
have become so crisp that they break with the slightest pressure of the fingers, 
it is taken off, when the tea is ready. xYll the different kinds of leaves under¬ 
went the same operation. The tea is now, little by little, put into boxes, and 
first pressed down with the hands ami then with the feet (clean stockings having 
been previously put on). 

There is a *mall room inside of the tea house, seven cubits square and five 
high, having bamboos laid across on the top to support a network of bamboo, 
and the sides of the room smeared with mud to exclude the air. Whim there 
is wet weather, and* the leaves cannot Vie dried in the sun, they are laid out on 

the 
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the top of tins room on the network, on un iron pun, the some os is used to 
heat the leaves ; some fire is put into it, either of grass or bamboo, so that the 
flatne may ascend high ; the pan is put on a square wooden frame (fig. 12 ) that 
has wooden rollers on its legs, and pushed round and round this little room by 
one man, while another feeds the fire, the leaves on the top beimr occasionally 
turned; when they are a little withered, the fire is taken awav. and tin- leaves 
brought down and manufactured into tea, in the same manner as if it had 
been dried in the sun. But this is not a good plan, and never had recourse to 
if it can possibly be avoided. 

A Dialogue between Mr. C. A . Bruce and the China Black-Tea Maker.-. 

“ Does the China tea plant grow mostly on the mountains of China, or in tin- 
valleys r About, seven parts grow on the mountains, and three in the valleys. 
Does the tea plant grow amongst the snow ?---Yes. Does not the snow kill'or 
hurt the plants?—It hurts them very little; it may kill some of the old trees, 
but often new shoots come up from the old plants' To what age does the tea' 
plant attain in your country ?— Generally, about 30 years ; but some only live 
10. How do you plant tlie tea seeds?—I dig a hole, about four fingers deep 
and eight inches in diameter, and put as many as 1 can bold in both bands 
into it, then cover it up. How long is it before tlie seedlings come up, and in 
wliat months do you put them into the ground?—We sow some in November 
and December, and some in January; when the rains set in they come tip. 
When arc the plants fit for plucking ?—Sometimes in the third and* sometimes 
in the fourth year, according to the soil. How high are they in the third 
year?—From one to two cubits; a great deal depends on the soil. If you 
wore not to pluck the leaves, would the plants grow higher r—To be sure they 
would ; it is the constant plucking of the leaves that keeps the plants low*. 
How many of the seeds that you sow come up in general ?—If good seed, from 
10 to 20. Do you allow them all to grow in the same place, or do you trans¬ 
plant. them afterwards ?—We allow them all to grow , and very seldom trans¬ 
plant ; if wo do, it is performed in the rains, and from four to six plants are 
put close together, so as to form a fine hush. At. what distance is one tea 
hush from another?—From three to four feet apart, on small ridges of earth, 
eight, inches to a foot high, a hollow space being left, between to draw off the 
rain water; the hushes are at equal distances from each other, and in straight 
lines. Do you ever dig trenches, to prevent the plant's being washed away — 
Yes, we are obliged to dig many, the shape and form of the trenches depend 
upon the ground and situation. What quantity of manufactured tea do you 
think each tea plant produces in one season ?—This varies very much ; some 
plants only produce: tw T o rupees’ weight, while other- ’product- a pound and a 
half; but about a quarter of a pound all round, I should think, the first crop: 
the second crop a little, less, and some people never take the third crop, for fear 
of killing the trees. Do you always manufacture the tea in C hina, in the sain* 
way as you have the Assam tea?—The same. Do you know liow to make 
green tea?—No. Do you ever put anything to the tea to give it a flavour?-— 
Never. Do you ever sow or plant in the shade, or have you any trees to shade 
the plants?—No; there are a few large trees here and there, but not for shade. 
If your plantations are on the side of mountains, they cannot have the sun all 
day?--True; in some plantations the plants are in tiie shade for nearly half 
the. day : some China merchants, that conic to purchase tea, pretend to know 
which is shady and which, sunny by the smell, the sunny being preferred, l-o 
the tea plants east all their leaves in the winter ?—Great, numbers tall, hut tin- 
plants always retain some. Which do you think have the most juice w hen they 
are rolled, the leaves from the sunny traet, or those from the shady 7 : lho-e 
from the shady tract. Which require to be most dried in the sun :—The 
shady-tract leaves. Which of the two teas do you think best r—That from tin- 
sunny tract. Which produce most leaves, those in the shade, or those plants 
that have, been cut down, and afterwards permitted to grow up'—1 he latter 
twice as many. Which do you think produce most seeds:—Those in the sun. 
Do you ever, in China, plant from slips ?—No. After you have made the tea 
in China, how long is it -before it is fit to drink r—About one year: it drank 
before that, it will taste unpleasantly and of the fire, and will a fleet the head. 
How long will tea keep without being damaged ?—If well secured from the air 
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in boxes, it will keep good for three or four years. In which months do you 
commence plucking the leaves in China?— If the weather is warm and fine, and 
the season has not been a very cold one, the first crop commences in May, 
the second crop about 47 days after the first, and the third crop about the same 
time after the second, or 42 days. When you roll the China leaves, do you 
think they contain more juice, or less, than the Assam ones ?—The China 
leaves, I think, have more juice, and the leaves are much smaller. Is the soil 
of the China tea the same as the Assam ?—The same. How often do you weed 
your plantations r—Once in the rains, and once in the cold weather.” 

The place these Chinamen speak of is called u Kong-see,” on the mountains, 
about 40 days' journey by water to Canton, and two days’ journey from the 
great tea country “ Mow-ee-san.” 


A few Observations on the Tea Plant of Assam. 

The tea plants in Assam have in general been found to grow, and to thrive 
best, near small rivers and pools of water, and in those places where, after 
heavy falls of rain, large quantities of water have accumulated, and in their 
struggle to get. free have cut out for themselves numerous small channels. 
The sort of land to which I allude will be, perhaps, better explained by means 
of a diagram: 


'iSO fi~50Cf /tttrff. 


The dotted line shows the limit of the highest, flooding. On the top of this 
land you must fancy a thick wood of all sorts and sizes of trees, and amongst 
these the tea tree, struggling for existence; the ground here and there having 
a natural ditch cut by the rain water, which forms so many small islands. 
The largest piece of ground that I have met with, I think was about 000 paces 
Plate VIII. without a break. 1 also add a section of the little river Kuliong, where the 
tea plant abounds, exhibiting many small islands, every one of which is covered 
with trees of various sizes, and the tea among them ; the land being never 
wholly inundated in the rains, though nearly so. This kind of land is called 
Coorkah Mutty. I have never met with the tea plants growing in the sun, 
but invariably under shade, in thick woods, or what we call tree jungle, and 
only there, and in no other jungle whatever. It struggles for existence amongst 
so many other trees that it becomes tail and slender, with most of its branches 
high up. The largest tea tree I ever met with was 29 cubits high, and four 
spans round: very few r , I should say, attain that size. 1 have taken great 
numbers of tea plants from the jungles, brought, them four to eight days’ 
journey to my own house, and planted them in the sun, that is, without any 
shade. During the first six months the half of them died; at the; end of the 
year about one quarter of what I had originally brought only lived; at the end 
of the second year, there was still less; those that did live threw out leaves 
and blossoms, but the fruit never came to perfection. The plants I speak of 
were from one to three feet high ; if they have grown anything since they were 
transplanted, it has hardly been perceptible, either in height or thickness; 
many of them have had the; advantage of a little shade from the trees in my 
garden, and those that had the most shade, 1 find, look healthier than those that 
had none, and the}' t hrow out more leaves. I have often read and heard of the 
China tea plant growing no higher than three, feet; their being planted in the 
sun, and their leaves constantly gathered, I think accounts for it. A short 
time ago I requested, and got permission from Government, to try some experi¬ 
ments in my own way. About the middle of last March I brought 3,000 or 
4,000 young plants from their native soil, in the Muttuek country, about eight 
days’ journey, mid planted them in the tree jungles of this place, eight and 
ten close together, in deep shade. From 400 to 500 were planted in different 
places, some miles from each other. In the latter end of May 1 visited them," 
and found them as fresh as if they had been in their native soil, throwing out 
fresh leaves. As these thrived so well, last June I brought from the same 
• place 17,000 more young plants, and planted them in Coorkah Mutty, about 
two miles from this place, in deep shade; they are now throwing out new leaves. 
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and thriving as well as could-be expected, although the soil here is nothing 
like that from whence they were taken, in which point alone the places differ. 
To show how very hardy they are, I may mention, that they were in the first 
instance plucked out by the roots by the village people who were sent to bring 
them from their native jungles, put upright into baskets, without any earth, 
brought two days’ journey on men’s backs, put upright into canoes, a little 
common earth only being thrown amongst their roots, and were from seven to 
twenty days before they reached me; and then they had to be carried half a 
day’s journey to the intended new plantation, and were four or five days with 
only a little moist earth at their roots, before they were finally put into the 
ground; and yet those plants are doing well, at least the greater part of them. 

I will give another instance of their hardiness. Last year the Government sent 
a deputation of three scientific gentlemen to examine the Assam tea plant, 
l)r. Wallieh, Mr. Griffith, and Mr. M’Clelland ; the two former botanists, the 
latter a geologist. Dr. W allieh, who conducted the deputation, requested mfc 
to accompany them, being the only European who had ever visited the tea 
tracts, as the different localities are called. One day after having seen some 
tea, in company with these gentlemen,'and as we wore returning, 1 was informed, 
by some natives, of another patch or tract of tea that had been out down. We 
went and examined it, and found the plants just, coming up, about six inches 
high. On inquiry, we were told that the villagers took the tea plant to be so 
much jungle, and therefore nearly cut all of it down close to the ground, and 
set fire to the whole, and then planted paddy or rice on the spot. The crop 
of paddy had just been cut and brought in. When we saw the* plants, the 
shoots were coining up from the roots and old stumps, thick and numerous. 
Some tea plants 1 noticed had only been cut a foot, and some two to four feet, 
from the ground ; all these threw out numerous shoots and leaves, an inch or 
two below where they lmd been out. 1 afterwards converted this piece of 
ground into a tea garden, on account of Government, and now it is one of the 
finest 1 have. Where there was formerly one tea plant, there* are now upwards 
of a dozen ; the new shoots from the old cuttings forming a fine hush, and 
showing a great contrast to some of the original trees, which 1 have; permitted 
to stand, with slender trunks, and a few branches only at the top. This tract 
or garden has yielded more tea this season than twelve times the same space 
of ground in the jungles would have done. 1 found that as the plants that, 
had been cut down grew up again, the leaves acquired a yellowish tinge, from 
their exposure to the sun, and were much thicker than those in the jungles; 
hut this yellow tinge has worn off, and the leaves art* now as green as those in 
the shade. As this tract answered so well by being cut down, and set fire to, 
I tried the same experiment upon another tract close by, and it has come up 
to what I expected of it, eight to twelve new shoots having ri^eu from the old 
stumps in the place of one. It. is now a very fine tea tract. Not knowing how 
this plan of cutting down might answer eventually, and how it might affect the 
plants, I took another traet in hand, allowed all the tea plants to remain, but 
cut. down all the other trees, large and small, that gave them shade, piled them 
up, and what I could not set fire to, I threw into the water-courses. These 
tea plants are doing well; but still each plant remains single, consequently bus 
not many leaves, and is much in the same condition as when under shade*. We 
have not had sufficient time to show what effect the sun may have on the; leaves, 
and the tea made from them. This traet has a curious appearance, tin* plants 
appearing hardly strong enough to support themselves now they are deprived 
of their friendly shade. I have some other tracts under experiment; some 
where I have permitted the jungle trees to grow, and only cleared away the 
brushwood and other small trees, to admit tlu» rays of the sun ; others with 
very little* shade. I have cut off branches of the tea plants, and laid them 
horizontally in tin* ground, with an inch or two of earth on them, and they 
have thrown out numerous shoots the whole length of the branch; other 
branches were simply pushed into the earth, and they have grown ; but this 
was all in the shade : 1 do not think they would answer so well in the sun. 

I have the pleasure of furnishing a Map which I have made of all the tea 
tracts I have discovered ; since it was composed, several more tracts have been 
discovered, which I have not had time to enter. It should he observed, that 
south from Suddeeah to the Debree river is generally termed Chyquali; south 
of Debree river is called the Muttuck country, as far as the Burro Deliiiig 
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river; south of the Bum) Dehing river is situated Rajah Purundah Sing's 
country. From the hill and river called Jourah Poong, which is nearly at the 
source of the Debree river, to a place called Beesa, south of the above hill, on 
the Burro Dehing river, near the little river Juglow Pauncy, is called the 
Singpho country, being all to the east of the above line. Now it will be per¬ 
ceived, that not a single tea tract has been discovered north of the Debree 
river, and that they are all on the south side of it. The Muttuck country, 
which 1 have traversed most, appears to me to be one vast tea country ; and 
I feel confident that not one half of its tea tracts have been yef discovered. The 
whole of the soil of ’the Muttuck country appears well adapted for tea. 1 have 
taken particular notice of it, digging and examining it at every place where I have 
stopped. Great numbers of the tea tracts have been cut down, in sheer ignorance, 
by the natives, and converted into paddy fields. I know of three tracts where the 
paddy had been collected, and the tea plants had sprung up again; when these are 
neglected, they all rise up into thick wood jungle. Several of t hese places have 
been* pointed out to me by some of the old inhabitants. Almost every inhabitant 
of the Muttuck country knows now the tea leaf, seeing how much we prize it, 
and getting little rewards from me when tiny bring in a branch from any new 
tract. There is plenty of tea in Rajah Purundah’s country, but he is too lazy 
to trouble himself about it; he is not even acquainted with those places laid 
down in my map. 1 have lately heard of a very extensive tract in his country, 
said to he as large as a dozen tracts put together. Several tracts are. 8<io 
paces long, and nearly the same in breadth, and others only 100; but they 
have not all been properly examined, and may prove much larger. All these 
tracts can be enlarged almost to any extent, from the numerous seedlings that 
are found amongst the tea plants, from the great number of seeds that can be 
collected every year, and from the immense number of cuttings that, may be 
planted. With respect to the seedlings, I have sown numerous seeds at Suddecab. 
in the sun; many have come up, and appeared to thrive very well for the first 
year: but there was an insect, the mole cricket 1 think it is called, which used 
to nip off t’ne young and tender leaves, and carry them into a hole under 
ground near the root of the plant; and I never succeeded in getting one plant to 
live. But last year I sowed some seeds in my garden under the shade of trees 
and hushes; they have come up, and are thriving very well. The seeds l 
sowed in the sun last year in the Muttuck country, and in their native soil, in one 
of my tea tracts, have also come up and are doing well. The tea tracts in the 
Singpho country art* much larger than those in the. Muttuck. The Singphos 
have known and clrank the tea for many years, hut they make it in a very different 
way from what the Chinese do. They pluck the young and tender leaves, and 
dry them a little in the sun; some put them out into the dew, and then again into 
the sun, three successive days ; others only after a little drying put them into hot 
pans,turn them about until quite hot, and then place them into the hollow of a bam¬ 
boo, and drive the whole down with a stick, holding and turning the bamboo over 
the fire all the time until it is full, then tie the end up with leaves, and hang the 
bamboo up in some smoky place in the hut; thus prepared, the tea will keep 
good for years. A good way further east, they dig holes in the earth, line the 
sides with larg£ leaves, boil the tea leaves, throw away the. decoction, put the 
leaves into the hole, which they cover over with leaves and earth, and then 
allow the whole to ferment; after which it is taken out, filled into bamboos, 
and in this manner prepared, taken to market. These Singphos pretend to 
be great judges of tea. All their country abounds with the plant, but they arc 
very jealous, and will give no information where it. is to be found, like the 
Muttuck people. All the Singplio territories are over-run with wood jungle, 
and if only the underwood was cleared, they would make a noble tea country. 
The soil is well adapted for the plant. Nearly three years ago, I by accident 
left a few Singpho tea plants, which l had carried away, on the banks of the 
New Deliing, three days’ journey from the place where I had got them; they 
were discovered by some Singplio friends of mine, and stuck into the earth; 
and there they arc now growing, as if they had never been transplanted, and 
notwithstanding they were put into the shade. The Singpho country is a fine 
one, hut as long as that nation can get the tea leaves from the jungles, they 
never will cultivate tie plant. The country is thinly inhabited by a set of men 

who are always fighti.nc amonsst themselves. The tea is said to grow on the 

top 
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top of the Nagah hills, marked in my map south of Ningrew, on the banks of 
the Burro Dehing. All the tea tracts laid down are in the valleys. 

The above observations have been thrown together in a hurry, without much 
ordec- I therefore hope that allowances will be made for their imperfections. 
1 may at some other time resume the subject, if it is thought of any interest. 

(signed) C, J. P>rn.r<\ 
Superintendent of Tea Culture in Assam. 


Extract India Revenue Consultations, :><) October 




(No. 97-)—From R. I). Afangh’s, Escp, Officiating Secretary to the Government 
of India, to the Tea Committee, dated 40 October is:*/. 


Gentlemen, 

I am directed by the Honourable the President, in Council to acknowledge 
the receipt of your Secretary’s letter, dated the lt>th instant, with its enclosures, 
and to inform you, in reply, that his Honor considers Mr. Bruce's ‘‘ Account of 
the manufacture of tin* black tea, as now practised at Sudiya by the Chinamen 
sent up for that purpose, with some observations on the culture of the plant 
in China, and its growth in Assam,” to be an interesting and valuable paper, 
and highly creditable to tin* zeal and intelligence of the gentleman by whom it 
lias been drawn up. You are requested to communicate to Mr. Bruce the 
acknowledgments of the President in Council. 

2. Ilis Honor lias directed .'>00 copies of the paper to be printed, both for 
transmission to the Honourable the Court of Directors, and for the information 
of tin* public in this country and in England. 

I have, &e. 


(signed) R. 1). Mo nt/1 is. 
Officiating (Secretary to the Government of India. 
Council Chambers, ) October 1847- 


Extract India Rev knur Consultations, 9 April 1848. 

From the Tea Committee, to R. D. Minujhs , Esq., Officiating Secretary to 

Government of India ; 20 March I 848. 


Sir, 

\Ye have the honour to report, for the information of the Honourable the 
President in Council, that there are at present in readiness at our office, for 
transmission to the Honourable the Court of Director-, larue supply of samples 
of Assam tea, consisting of 12 large boxes of paho and souchong, assorted as 
follows:— 


Paho, 1st quality - 
Ditto, 2d ditto - 
Ditto, ;Ul ditto - 
Souchong, 1st quality 
Ditto - 2<l ditto 
Ditto - ad ditto 


1 

1 - 

1 - 

l - 

1 - 

I - 


12 


2. Each box contains on an 


average 19 


seers, or 48 lbs. of tea, enrefullv 


packed in a leaden canister made by the manufacturers lately arrived from 
Canton, and marked as above, both in Chinese and English. 1 he boxes are. 
severally covered with the proper sort of matting, secured by slips of rattan, 
and addressed to the Honourable Court in the usual manner. 

4. The consignment from which these samples were taken arrived in Calcutta 
on the last day of January. Owing to a deficiency in the original packing, and 
the great degree of dampness to which the boxes had been exposed during the 
passage from Assam, a considerable proportion of the tea w-as either wholly 

spoiled. 




* Amounting to what would have filled about five boxes more. 
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spoiled, or so much deteriorated, that no process, we believe, could have restored 
it to anything like a fair quality. We have therefore rejected all that portion 
as unfit to be sent home, at least with the present supply; deeming it a matter 
of primary importance that the value of the first samples transmitted to Europe 
should not be diminished by anything that might add to the many disadvan¬ 
tages under which they must necessarily arrive at a destination where they 
will in all probability have to be subjected to the severe test of examination by 
the first tea inspectors in London. 

4. We beg most particularly to urge on the consideration of his Honor in 
Council, that not only the plants from which the leaves were gathered, still in 
their original wild and uncultivated state, but the details of the various pro¬ 
cesses employed in preparing and transmitting the tea, must obviously have 
laboured under the many and serious difficulties and obstacles of a first attempt, 
but which it may reasonably be expected will be diminished, and progressively 
he overcome, as further trials are made. Besides which, it ought to be borne 
in’mind, that, strange as it may appear, it is by no means settled whether it is 
not actually the green sort that has been prepared in the fashion of black tea; 
a point which can only be satisfactorily determined when the green tea manu¬ 
facturers are set at work in Assam. 

5. The tea in question arrived here under the designations of palio and 
souchong. In assorting each of these into three qualities, as noted in para¬ 
graph 1, our Secretary has been guided partly by the opinion of the Chinese 
assistants now here, and partly by his own discrimination of the difference in 
the flavour and appearance of the teas after they had undergone preparation 
for being repacked. Likewise, and in the first instance, by the various degrees 
of preservation in which he received the cargo from Assam, the process of pre¬ 
paration alluded to above consisted in gradually drying the tea over a nicely 
regulated coal-fire covered with ashes, in baskets made on purpose by the China¬ 
men, having the form of two inverted cones, with their ends truncated, and 
having an open sieve in the centre, as described and figured in Mr. Bruce’s 
memoir on the manufacture of tea in Upper Assam, p. JIG, fig. 9, 10. 
This precautionary measure our Secretary deemed absolutely necessary to 
prevent mouldiness, and consequent damage to the tea during the sea 
voyage. 

6. Our Secretary has been at pains to learn that it has always been customary 
in China to bestow great attention in preventing consignments of tea from 
being shipped on board vessels that have cargoes consisting of articles of strong 
savour, and which arc known to be injurious to the delicate and fugacious 
aroma of tea, whether by their odour, or heating properties, or the like; and 
that it is usual even to plank off the space allotted for the chests. We accord¬ 
ingly solicit that such orders may be issued in regard to the shipment of the 12 
boxes, as may be deemed best calculated to prevent any accident from happen¬ 
ing to their contents from any of those sources. In case it should be deemed 
expedient to entrust the despatch to our Secretary’s care, we are persuaded he 
will use the best diligence and care to procure freight in an early ship at the 
lowest rate possible, and under such engagements as will prevent any chance of 
injury during the voyage. 

7. We beg leave to forward the accompanying small muster of the first qua¬ 
lity of palio, and a large canister of the second quality of the same sort, 
regretting that we have none left of the souchongs, every leaf of it having been 
consumed in filling up the boxes. 

8. We cannot close this letter without expressing our obligation to our Secre¬ 
tary for the skill and exceeding trouble he has taken to secure for this despatch 
of tea, on its arrival with the Honourable Court, every possible chance of its 
being found in a perfect and unimpaired condition, and that to him will be due 
whatever commendation may be considered ought to attach to the success of 
this novel anil difficult undertaking. 

O ♦ 

We have, &c. 


(signed) 


Calcutta, 20 March ^838. 


J. Pottle. 

J. IF. Grant. 

R. D. Mangles. 
C. K. Robison. 


Ram Comul Sen. 
Rajah Radhacant 
Bahadoor. 
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—* Extract India Revenue Consultations, 9 April 1838. 

(No. 25.)— From R.D. Mangles , Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Government 
of India, to the Tea Committee; dated 9 April 1838. 


Gentlemen, 

I am directed by the Honourable the President in Council to acknowledge Revenue 

the receipt of your letter of the 20th ultimo, and in reply to state, that his c-pnrtmcr.t. 

Honor in Council approves the measures that have been taken to preserve and 
pack the tea of Assamese production, which it is proposed to forward to the 
Honourable the Court of Directors, and that he has noticed with much satis¬ 
faction the testimony borne by the Committee to the zealous and valuable ser¬ 
vices rendered by Dr. Wallicli on this occasion. 

2. His Honor in Council approves your suggestion, that the engaging of 
freight for the tea should be left to your Secretary. He is authorized to take 
measures accordingly, and he will send the shipping documents to this depart¬ 
ment for despatch to the Honourable Court. 

I have, &c. 

Council Chamber, (signed) R. D. Mangles, 

9 April 1838. Officiating Secretary to the Government 

of India. 


From N.fVal/irh, Esq., m! d.. Secretary to the Tea Committee, to R.J). Mangles, 
Esq., Officiating Secretary to Government of India, Revenue Department; 
dated 29 March 1838. 


Sir, 

I am directed by the Tea Committee to report, for the information of the 
Honourable the President of India in Council, that the artificers, who were 
authorized to be procured from China in Mr. Secretary Maenaghten's letter. 
No. 90, dated J4th November 1830, arrived in the Futte Salam on the 1st 
February, and have resided in this garden ever since. The party consists of 
two green-tea manufacturers, two box-makers, and one canister-maker. 


2. In the Committee’s letter of the 20th instant, the Government were 
informed that the above five Chinamen had been of much service in the pre¬ 
paration and packing of the 12 chests of tea at present ready for despatch 
home. Hut it is desirable now that these men should be forthwith sent to 
Upper Assam, and I am directed to solicit, that his Honor in Council will please 
to sanction the necessary expenses for a boat and a trustworthy peon, for the 
occasion. 


3. It appears from a counterpart of the agreement originally made with the 
Chinamen, that each received on the 23d November last an advance of six 
months’ wages, at the rate of 15 dollars per month. On the other hand, it is 
evident from the repeated assurances of the men, that they took the said 
advance in the belief, that they would not reach their final destination in much 
less than six months, during which period they would he at no expense what¬ 
ever, it being expressly stipulated in the agreement, that the men were to have 
free passage, food, &c. on shipboard. They accordingly left the whole amount 
of their advances with their families at Canton, and did not even provide them¬ 
selves with a sufficiency of clothes. Under these, circumstances, it was neces¬ 
sary to allow them a small monthly sum of six rupees for each man, by way 
of subsistence money, instead of insisting on any deduction from their regular 
wages (when these should become due) ; and the Committee was the more 
anxious to grant them this indulgence, as they expressed themselves a good 
deal disheartened on learning that two of their countrymen, who were sent up 
to Assam in 1830, had died; and, as the total amount of this extra expense, 
including live pieces of cloth to be made into dresses, will not exceed 200 
rupees. 
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1. The present, being a favourable opportunity for sending another Chinese 
interpreter in lieu of the man who died in Assam in July last year, as intimated 
in the Committee’s letter to you under date the 15th November, I am directed 
to solicit the sanction of Government for engaging a properly-qualified person, 
at a salary not. exceeding LOO rupees a month, which, was the rate allowed the. 
late interpreter. A respectable person of this description, besides being indis¬ 
pensably necessary in Assam, may, with propriety, be sent in charge of the 
newly-arrived Chinamen, whereby the expenses for an overseer will on this 
occasion lie superseded. 

5. The Committee further request permission to purchase a quantity of tin 
and lead, in the proportion of one-fourth of the former, and three-fourths of the 
latter, sufficient, for making 200 or 300 canisters. About 20 maumls of lead, at 
eight rupees per maund, and five maunds of tin, at 25 rupees per inaund, may 
be sent with the canister-maker. The men will also require a few tools, which 
may be easily procured, and will hot exceed 20 or 30 rupees. 

G. In conclusion, I am directed to submit the enclosed bill for expenses 
incurred in making a number of tea-boxes and canisters, amounting to Company's 
rupees 01. 10. 3. Twelve of these boxes and canisters are filled with lea; 
one round canister was forwarded to you with the Committee’s letter, dated the 
20th instant, and five large boxes and canisters are ready at this office for 
future use. 

I have, &e. 

Tea Committee's Office, Hon. Com. (signed) A\ fl'ttl licit, m, i>.. 

Botanic Garden, 29 March 1838. Secretary. 


The Honourable. Company, Debtor. 


To Expenses incurred in making .17 large boxes with canister, and four separate round 

canisters for holding samples of tea. 


I inaund and 33 seers of lead for the canisters - 
•24 seers of till for ditto ------ 

■1.4 planks for the boxes ------ 

2;>(i ona-inch nails ------- 

12 coarse sectu I patty for covering; the boxes 

Charcoal for inciting lead, <kc., and for drying the tea 


Rupees | lot ."> y 

- I t i> u t« 

i.> o o 

in - 

_ ; 4 - 


Sundry petty charges for rosin, llour, mustard, oil, chalk, &c. 

Company s Rupees 


a 7 :t - 

I 7 :t 


Received payment. 


Tea Committee’s Office, 

Hon. Company’s Botanic Garden, 

•70 March 183 .*, 

To C. Trower, Esq., Civil Auditor. 


{signed) JV. Wttl/ic/t, m. u., 

Secretary. 


(signed) J. Pattle, 
Chairman of the Tea Committee. 


Extract India Revenue Consultations, 21 May 1838. 

J&L 

From iv? Wallic/t, Esq., m. n., Secretary to the Tea Committee, to R- D. Mangles* 
Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, Revenue Department; 
dated 17 May 1838. 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Tea Committee to state, for the information of the 
Honourable the President of India in Council, that in obedience to the instruc¬ 
tions contained in paragraph 2, of your letter No. 25 of the 12tli ultimo, the 
Assam tea, to which it relates, has been embarked on board The Calcutta, Cap- 
tairtSIfotley, an<l placed in a cabin between decks ; and to enclose the bill ot 
w ' lading 
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lading for the same, in triplicate, from which it will lie observed, that the rate 
of freight, is 7 t. lO.v. per ton, of 50 cubic feet; the whole amount being 
<\l. 10 .v. 0 d. payable on delivery. 

2. As it was ascertained, that for some years past the cargo of all homeward- 
bound ships has consisted, at least in part, of ox -hides, it became necessary to 
take additional measures, besides those described in my letter of the 20 th March, 
with the view to the preservation of the tea, each box has accordingly been 
placed in a soldered tin case, and all 12 put, by pairs, iu six strong wooden 
chests, for the better stowage of the consignment. The chests are marked 
4 * Assam Tea,’’ and addressed to the Honourable Court of Directors of the East 
India Company ; and each of them measures in 

Length, 2 feet. 1 1 inches. 

Width, 2 feet 1 inch. , ' 

Depth, I foot f) inches 


Tea Committee's Office, 

Hon. Company’s Botanic; Carden, 
t 7 Ma v 1808. 


1 have, &e. 

(sinned) A r . WaUich, m.d.. 
Secretary. 


East India House. 
22 I'eh. i s:m. 


(True Extracts.) 

T L. Pn'Cock.. 

Examiner of India Correspondence. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE VI. 


OameUia Tkeifera. 

1. —Very young flower-bud. 

2. —Bud more advanced. 

8.—Flower. 

4. —Flower, viewed posteriorly. 

5. —Corolla removed, viewed posteriorly. 

6. —Petal, with portion of the stamens cohering with its base and with each other. 

7. -—Petal, stamina removed, viewed as a transparent object, showing the venation. 

8. —Anther, and portion of filament, viewed exteriorly. 

9. —Anther, viewed interiorly, connection slightly dilated, in order to show the insertion 
or attachments of the filament. 

10. —Ovarium, style, and stigmata j two sepals removed. 

10a.—Apex of a division of the style, showing the structure of the stigma. 

11. —Ovarium, transverse section. 

♦ 

15. —Ovarium, one of the cells laid open to show the situation, &c., of the ovula. 

13.—Longitudinal bi-sectiofi of the ovarium, wall of one cell incomplete, showing the 
different directions of the ovula and their foramina. 

letter* a and ft,not 14.—LongitudinaLeection of the ovulum: a, testa; ft, nucleus entire. 

^^oririoSl. te l®*—Fruit, viewed posteriorly. 

16. —Fruit, viewed anteriorly, seeds in their situation; in one cell two have been deve¬ 

loped. ^ 

17. —Fruit, seeds removed, showing its loculicidal mode of dehiscence, and the axw+ 

remaining in situ. , 

18-—Seed. , 

19. —Internal view of testa, showing the ramification of the chalaza. 

20. —Section of seed, showing the situation of the embryo.? 

21. —Embryo, viewed parallel to’the greater diameter of tile cotyledons. 

, 2la.—Embryo, viewed parallel to the smaller diameter ?f the cotyledons. 

22. —Cotyledon, radicle, and plujpula. 

Xhe drawing of the gmtn4ea plant in tuff'Botanical magazine i«ew Denes;, *■ 
18148, represents the staid#* erroneously, nugicularly as regards the attachment of 
the filaments. The mistake eohceming the ovula, two of which ait s%id’fe exist in 
each cell, has originated from * transverse section having berm alone employed in 
ascertaining its structure., * T 
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THE TEA PLANT IN BRITISH INDIA. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE VII. 


Plate A. — Camellia Candata. —Wall. 

1. —Flower-bud. 

2 . —Flower. 

3. — Corolla and stamina ; corolla laid open. ' 

4. —Stamen, outer view. 

5. — Anther and apex of filament, inner view. 

«-—Pollen. 

7. —Pistillum. 

8. —Division of style, with its stigma. 

0.—One cell of the ovarium laid open, showing the number and situation of the ovula. 

10. —Ovarium, transverse section. 

11. —Portion of placenta, with two ovula, showing their different directions. 

12. —Ovulum. 

13. —Ovulum, longitudinal section through the. testa. 

14. —Capsule. 

15. —Seed viewed on its upper surface, showing the pilum and myoropyle. 

10.—Seed, longitudinal section through the testa. 

17.—Seed removed, showing the archnoid appearance presented by the vessels of the testa. 
1H.—Embryo, parallel to the cotyledons. 

19.—Ditto - parallel to the smaller diameter of the cotyledons, 
go.—Ditto - one of the cotyledons removed. 


Plate B. — Camellia, Sp. from the Khasiya Hills ; 


tin. Camellia 


Old folia i —Wall. 


1 . —Capsule, while moistened. 

2 . -—Capsule, dry. 

3. —Seed. 

4 . 5.—Embryo. 

6 . —Embryo, cotyledon removed. 
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THE TEA PLANT IN BRITISH INDIA. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE IX. 


Fig., l.—Dallah, or large bamboo basket, for drying the tea leaves in, with a rim all round, 
2 £ feet in diameter. 

Fig. 2.—Bamboo frame supporting the baskets with fresh-gathered leaves drying in the 
sun; some of the baskets are represented as placed on the frame. * 

Fig. 3.—Bamboo, with a circular piece of wood at the end, used for pushing.up and 
bringing down the dallahs or baskets with leaves; the circular wood taking hold of 
* the rim. 

Fig. 4.—Frame, having three or more shelves made of bamboos placed lengthways, for 
holding the dallahs with leaves, after they have been removed from the sun. 

Fig. 5.—Stand ort which the basket is placed, 2 feet 8 inches wide, and 2 feet 6 inches 
high. 

Fig. U.—Cast-iron pan, placed on a mud fire-place, for heating the leaves; 2 feet 1 inch 
in diameter, and 7 £ inches deep. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE X. 


Fig. 7. —Close-worked basket, 2 feet 4 inches in diameter, with an edge all round, used 
for receiving the leaves from the pan, and for rolling them on, after it has been 
placed on the table. 

Fig. 8.—The left hand grasping the leaves about to be rolled, resting on the little finger ; 
the extended right hand with the fingers close together, except the thumb, which 
is stretched out, ready to be placed on the leaves received from the left hand. 

Fig. y & 10.—Drying basket, lined with'paper, on purpose to retain the heat bettor, and 
placed over a chareoal fire. 

Fig. 11.—Stand for a large circular basket, for receiving the shakings from the drying- 
basket when placed on it, to remove the sieve, and to turn the leaves during the 
process of drying. 

Fig. 12.—Stand with four legs, each having a wooden roller, 2 feet 8 inches high, and 
1 foot 6 inches broad on each side. 

Fig. 12 6.—Represents this stand with the cast-iron pan on it. 

Fig. 13.—Basket psed for various purposes, such as shaking and cleaning the leaves, carry¬ 
ing the dry tea, &c. 

Fig. 14.—The large circular basket Fig. 7, on the stand Fig. 11, having on it the drying- 
basket, with the sieve fixed to the middle by means of small bamboo pegs. 























































